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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


OINCE  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Gallus  in 

^  an  English  form^  its  .learned  author,  as  well  as  the 

veteran  Hermann  of  Loipsic,  to  Avhora  he  dedicated  his 

CharicleSy  have  Beisn'^iimBered  with  {Ke  dead,  while  the 

irreparable  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  literary  world  was 

heightened  by  the  decease,  soon  after,  of  OreUi  at  Zurich. 

At   the    period   of   his  too   early   removal.   Professor 

Becker  was  engaged  in  collecting   the  .liiaterials   for.  a 

second  improved  and 'enlarged  edition  of  ,Gtil2us :  the  task 

of  completing  whicji  was  consigned  fo  *?roSFessor  Rein  oi 

Eisenach,  and  the  deceased's  papers  placed  at  his  disposal. 

i/^    Besides  interweaving  in  the  work"  these  posthumous  notes, 

2i    the  new  editor  has '  likewise  added  very  much  valuable 

matter  of  his  own,  correcting  errors  where  they  occurred, 

throwing  new  light  on  obscure  points  of  criticism  or  an- 

ui    tiquarian  knowledge,  and,  where  the  explanations  were 

too  brief,  giving  them  greater  development. 
^  He  has  further  adopted  the  plan  of  the  English  editor, 
^  whereby  the  Excursuses  were  thrown  together  at  the 
te  end,  so  as  not  tp  interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  tho 
cc  narrative;  and  the  woodcuts  removed  from  the  end  to 
cS  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Much  matter 
5  has  also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embodied  in 
the  Appendix.     These  changes  have  given  a  unity,  con- 
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secutiveness,  and  completeness  to  the  work  wliich  must 
materially  enhance  its  literary  value.  Indeed,  so  great 
have  been  the  alterations  and  additions,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  transposition  and  remodelling,  that  this 
English  edition  has  required  nearly  as  much  time  and 
labour  as  the  preceding  one. 

By  the  advice  of  friends  many  of  the  citations  have 
now  been  given  at  length. 

The  Excursus  on  the  Buhlerinnen  has  been  entirely 
omitted.  •  •  "/        \   -  . 

It  may  be  added^'lffiat  the  Sfist  odition  having  been 

for  some  timQ*eacJl&ti4fed,- in  otder  .to.^dse  as  little  time 

as  possible,  the  pjoef-sheets  were,  by  the  kindness  of  the 

German  publisher,  forwarded  to   ttis   country  as  they 

issued  fromi  JIJjcT  press.     The  editor  n^ajj^be -permitted  to 

observe,  in  pojidusion,  that  he  is  glad;jo  find  from  the 

extensive  cifguiation  of  Oallus  in  this!  country  and  A  me- 

rica,  as  well  ag*;£pCH5i.JhQ  opinion^  oT  the  press,  that  the 

praise  he  ventured-.  j6.-'b^tow  oft  tiie'work  has  been  fully 

borne  out.  *  -"I*  .  -  -  "^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

Brighton:  May,  1849, 
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/CALLUS  Oder  JRomische  Scenen   aus  der  Zeit  Augusts 
^   — such  is   the  German   title  of  Professor  Becker's 
work — ^was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1838.     The  novelty  of 
its  conception,  the  comparatively  fresh  ground  it  broke  in 
the  field  of  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the  exceeding  erudi- 
tion brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  at  once  arrested  the 
attention  of  German  scholars,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
considered,  what  its  author  ventured  to  hope  it  would  be, 
'  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans/     Soon  after  its 
publication,  a  very  lengthened  and  eulogistic  critique  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  London  newspaper ;  and  as  it  seldom 
happens  that  that  Journal  can  find  space  in  its  columns 
for  notices  of  this  description,  no  little  weight  was  attached 
to  the  circumstanoe,  and  a  proportionate  interest  created 
in    the   work.      Proposals   were    immediately   made  for 
publishing  it  in  an  English  dress,  and  the  book  was  adver- 
tised accordingly ;  but  unforeseen  difficulties  intervened, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  plan 
was  ultimately  abandoned. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  render  the  book  successful  in 
England,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
somehow  divested  of  its  very  German  appearance,  which, 
how  palatable  soever  it  might  be  to  the  author's  own 
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countrymen,  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers.  For  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
other  uninterruptedly,  the  Scenes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  Notes  and  Excursuses,  which,  if  plunged 
into,  was  quite  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  of  the  tale. 
The  present  translator  was  advised  to  attempt  certain 
alterations,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the 
task  by  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars  entertained  of  the  original, 
and  their  desire  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  notes  have  been  accordingly  transported 
from  their  intercalary  position,  and  set  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer.  The  Scenes 
therefore  succeed  each  other  uninterruptedly,  so  that  the 
thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  continuous,  and  disen- 
tangled from  the  maze  of  learning  with  which  the  Excur- 
suses abound.  These,  in  their  turn,  have  been  thrown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
substantial  caput  coence  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  lighter  portion  of  the  repast.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  approba- 
tion, much  curtailment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Roman  and  Greek 
authors  have,  in  many  instances,  been  only  referred  to,' 
and  not  given  at  length ;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  more  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into.  Those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  further  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor's 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  Roman  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  care 
has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  essential  fact. 
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The  narrative,  in  spite  of  the  author's  modest  esti- 
mate of  this  section  of  his  labours,  is  really  very  interest- 
ing, nay,  wonderfully  so,  considering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  his  careful  avoidance  of 
anything  not  founded  on  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
fiction. 

The  idea  of  making  an  interesting  story  the  basis  of 
his  exposition,  and  of  thus  '  strewing  with  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity,'  is  most  judicious.  We. have  here 
a  flesh  and  blood  picture  of  the  Roman,  as  he  lived  and 
moved,  thought  and  acted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  disjecta  membra,  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  found 
in  such  books  as  Adam's  Raman  Antiquities,  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  which,  however  erudite,  are  vastly 
uninviting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abimdantly  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  student 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructive 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject  fraught  with  peculiar  fascination — 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity, 

London:  May^  1844. 
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rpHERE  was  once  a  period,  when  no  portion  of  classic 
-■-  lore  was  more  zealously  cultivated  than  the  study  of 
Antiquities,  by  which  is  meant  everything  appertaining  to 
the  political  institutions,  worship,  and  houses,  of  the 
ancients.  Though  the  two  former  of  these  are  the  most 
important,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  yet  objects  of 
domestic  antiquity  excited  still  greater  attention  ;  and  as 
it  was  evident  that  on  the  understanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  the  smallest 
minutiae  were  deemed  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  greatest  philologists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  such  men  as  Lipsius,  Casaubonus,  and 
Salmasius,  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
archaeology.  The  last-mentioned  scholar  has,  in  his  Eocer- 
dtt,  ad  SoHnum,  in  the  notes  to  the  ScriptL  Hist, 
Augmtce,  and  Tertullian,  De  PalliOy  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  erudition.  And  although 
more  recent  discoveries  have  often  set  him  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manners  and  customs,  still  his  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  rich  compilation  of  most  judiciously 
chosen  materials. 

It  however  soon  became  apparent  that  written  ac- 
counts were  frequently  insufficient ;  and,  as  monuments 
were  gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish 
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that  hid  them,  their  importance  grew  more  and  more 
manifest.  These  witnesses  of  departed  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, of  early  habits  and  customs,  were  canvassed 
with  increasing  animation ;  and,  in  Italy,  a  great  number 
of  works  appeared  descriptive  of  them ;  which,  however, 
often  evinced  rather  an  ostentation  of  extensive  learning 
than  real  depth  and  penetration.  The  Italians  possessed 
the  advantage  of  having  the  monuments  before  their  eyes, 
and  moreover,  the  Dutch  and  German  scholars  contented 
themselves  with  throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and 
unconnected  observations,  without  bestowing  much  inves- 
tigation on  their  relevancy.  But  it  was  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  fault  reached  its 
height,  and  the  writings  became  exceedingly  unpalatable, 
from  the  tasteless  fashion  of  jumbling  ancient  with  modern, 
and  Christian  with  heathen  customs. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  not  much  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  archaeology, 
and  little  as  such  works  as  Pignorius  De  Servis,  Ferrarius 
I)e  re  Vestiaria^  Mercurialis  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  Ciaco- 
nius  De  Triclinio,  Paschalius  De  Coronis,  &u.,  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  satisfaction,  they  still  continue  to  be  cited  as 
authorities.  Whilst  the  political  institutions  have  been 
subjected  to  profound  investigation,  the  private  life  of  the 
Romans  has  been  quite  neglected,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the 
hand-books,  which  could  not  well  be  entirely  silent  on 
this  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notices,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Maternus,  Cilano,  and  Nitsch,  may 
have  been  useful  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  quite 
obsolete.  Meierotto,  who  undertook  to  describe  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  Romans,  has  confined  himself  to 
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making  a  compilation  of  a  quantity  of  anecdotes,  culled 
from  the  old  authors,  and  deducing  some  general  charac- 
teristics from  them.  Couture  has  also  written  three  essays, 
entitled,  De  la  Vie  Privee  des  Eomains  in  the  Mem.  de 
PAcad.  d,  Inscr,  i. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  been  written,  at 
least  upon  one  part  of  Roman  life,  is  Bottiger's  Sabina, 
as  it  is  the  result  of  actual  personal  investigation.  This 
deservedly  famed  archaeologist  succeeded  in  imparting 
an  interest  even  to  less  important  points,  and  combin- 
ing therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  his 
tediousness,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  haste  and  lack 
of  critical  acumen.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mazois' 
Palace  of  Scaurus.  The  work  has  merits,  though  its 
worth  has  been  much  increased  by  translation,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  appending  their  notes  to  a  text 
which,  though  written  with  talent,  is  hurried  and  uncri- 
tical. D^zobry's  Home  du  Siecle  d'Auguste  may  also 
prove  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
light  description,  void  alike  of  depth,  precision,  and  scien- 
tific value.  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instruction  in  Mirbach's  Roman  Letters,  In  the  second 
edition  of  Creuzer's  Abriss.  der  Romischen  Anttquitaten, 
Professor  Bahr  has  given  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
objects  connected  with  the  meals  and  funerals.  It  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  though, 
the  work  being  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  a  more 
detailed  account  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaining the  more  important  points  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the   ancients,  the   author   determined    to   write   on   this 
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subject,  and  was  engaged  during  several  years  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  purpose.  His  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a  systematic  hand-book  ;  but  finding  that 
this  would  lead  to  too  much  brevity  and  curtailment, 
and  exclude  entirely  several  minor  traits,  which,  although 
not  admitting  of  classification,  were  highly  necessary  to  a 
complete  portrait  of  Roman  life,  he  was  induced  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Bottiger  and  Mazois,  and  produce  a  con- 
tinuous story,  with  explanatory  notes  on  each  chapter. 
Those  topics  which  required  more  elaborate  investigation 
have  been  handled  at  length  in  Excursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  fictitious  character, 
or  some  historical  personage,  should  be  selected  for  the 
hero.  The  latter  was  chosen,  although  objections  may  be 
raised  against  this  method;  as,  after  all,  a  mixture  of 
fiction  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  several 
details  which,  strictly  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  his- 
torical. Still  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in 
making  some  historical  fact  the  basis  of  the  work,  par- 
ticularly  if  the  person  selected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  various  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his 
biography.  A  personage  of  this  sort  presented  itself  in 
Cornelius  Gallus,  a  man  whose  fortunate  rise  firom  obscurity 
to  splendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  little 
remarkable.  It  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of  society 
that  we  can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Boman  manners ;  of  the  lower  orders  but  little  is  known. 
The  Augustan  age  is  decidedly  the  happiest  time  to  select. 
Indeed,  little  is  known  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  pre- 
vious period,  as  Varro's  work,  De  Vita  Popiili  Romaniy 
the  fragments   of  which   are  valuable  enough  to   make 
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US  deplore  its  loss,  has.  unluckily  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  rest  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comedians,  whose  accounts  we  must  receive  with  caution, 
throw  but  little  light  on  this  side  of  life  in  their  times, 
inasmuch  as  domestic  relations  sunk  then  into  insigni- 
ficance, compared  with  the  momentous  transactions  of 
public  life ;  a  remark  partially  applicable  to  the  age  of 
Augustus  also.  The  succeeding  writers  are  the  first  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  various  objects  of 
domestic  luxury  and  comfort,  which,  now  that  their  minds 
were  dead  to  nobler  aims,  had  become  the  most  important 
ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  from  the  numerous  antique 
monuments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in 
museums  (e.  g.  the  Museum  Borbotiicum),  our  most 
valuable  authorities  on  Roman  private  life  are  the  later 
poets,  as  Juvenal,  Martial,  Statins;  then  Petronius,  Se- 
neca, Suetonius,  the  two  Plinies,  Cicero's  speeches  and 
letters,  the  elegiac  poets,  and  especially  Horace.  Next 
come  the  grammarians  and  the  digests ;  while  the  Greek 
authors,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Plutarch,  Dio. 
Cassius,  Lucian,  AthensBus,  and  the  lexicographers,  as 
Pollux,  still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  except 
when  they  expressly  refer  to  Roman  customs,  or  when 
these  correspond  with  the  Grecian.  He  has  also  confined 
himself  to  a  citation  of  the  best  authorities,  and  such  as  he 
had  actually  consulted  in  person.  Their  number  might 
have  been  considerably  increased  from  Fabricius,  Biinau's 
Catalogue,  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scenes,  the  author 
disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a  romance.    This  would, 
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no  doubt,  have  been  a  far  easier  task  than  the  tedious 
combination  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
picture;  an  operation  allowing  but  very  Kttle  scope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  unlike  putting  together 
a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  divers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated,  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form 
the  ground- work  of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  eye.  His  eagerness  to  avoid  anything  like  romance 
may  possibly  have  rather  prejudiced  the  narrative,  but, 
even  as  it  is,  more  fiction  perhaps  is  admitted  than  is 
strictly  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  literary  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Gallus  may  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  too  pui:e  and  noble ;  but  the  author  does  not  fear 
any  censure  on  this  score.  His  crime  has  been  here  sup- 
posed to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  linguam  nimio 
non  tenuisse  mero ;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers 
nowhere  lay  any  very  grave  offence  to  his  charge.  Possibly, 
the  reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  Gallus  has  not 
been  introduced  in  more  intellectual  company,  since  his 
position  towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  Yirgil — 
very  probably  with  Propertius  also — would  have  yielded  a 
fine  opportimity  for  so  doing.  But,  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  nothing  would  have  been  gained  for 
our  purpose,  while  their  very  intellectual  greatness  would 
have  prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  so  much  on  the 
mere  externals  of  life.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  early  friendship  between  Virgil  and  Gallus 
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continued  to  the  close  of  the  .latter' s  career,  after  he  had 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  Augustus.  Such  persona  as  are 
here  portrayed,  abounded  in  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Juvenal  and  Martial. 

In  describing  Gallus  as  coekbs,  the  author  wished  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  those  points  of  domestic  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  or  imperfectly 
investigated.  As  far  as  the  customs,  occupations,  re- 
quirements, &c.,  of  the  fair  sex  were  concerned,  Bottiger 
has  given  very  satisfactory  information  in  his  Sahina ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  Gallus'  family 
might  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  already  discussed.  In  that  case  the  author 
must  also  have  entirely  omitted  Lycoris  —  a  personage 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  several 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  household, 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  Excursus  on  Marriage  must 
be  considered,  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  survey  the 
matter  in  its  whole  extent,  either  as  a  religious  or  civil 
institution. 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  public  shows,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
circus,  but  they  required  such  a  lengthy  preamble,  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely,  as  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In  treating  of  matters  so  various,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
opinions ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  chapters  have 
been  elaborated  with  more  inclination  than  others ;   all  he 
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wishes  the  reader  to  believe  of  him  is,  that  he  has  never 
shunned  the  labour  of  earnest  personal  investigation ;  and 
he  hopes  that  a  work  has  been  composed,  which  may  serve 
as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans. 
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SCENE  THE  FIRST. 


-M- 


NOCTURNAL  RETURN  HOME. 

THE  third  watch  of  the  night  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  mighty  city  lay  buried  in  the  deepest 
silence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  the 
Nocturnal  Triumviri^,  as  they'passied  on  their  rounds  to 


*  The  nightly  superirteudeiice,  of 

Eoine  soon  became  ane  of  4'ri«^Tilerf  of 

the  triumviri  or  tresvirij  trevirt  capi- 

tales,  who  had  to  preyserve  th^  peace 

and  security  of  the  city,  and  especially 

to  provide  against  ffi-efj-    Xif.  xxix. 

14 :  Triumviris  capitqlibunyi^tdatum 

est,  ut  vigUias  disponorent  yer  urbem 

servarentque,  ne  qui  nocltuTni'  cnsttts 

Jiereiit ;    utqtte    ab  inceiicUic  ' paver e 

tttr,  adjutores  triumviris  qufnouavifn'j 

uti  eis  Tiberim  tunc  quique  r^egiom^ 

adijlciis  praessent.     Val.  Max.  viii» 

1,   5.     M.  Malvius,  Cn,  LoUiusy  L. 

Sextilius,  triumviri,  quod  ad  incen- 

dium  in  sacra  via  or  turn  extinguen- 

dum  tardius  venerant,  a  trib.  pi.  die 

dicta    ad    popnlum    damnati    sunt. 

They  were  also  called  triumviri  noc- 

tumi,    Liv.  ix.  46;  Val.  Max.  viii. 

1,  8.     P.  Villius  triumvir  nocturnus 

a  P.  Aquilio,  trib.  pi.   accttsatus — 

quia  vigilias    negligentius   circumiC' 

rat.     The  timorous  Sosias  alludes  to 

them,  Amphitryo  Plauti,  i.  1,  3 : 

Quid  faciam  nunc,  si  tresviri  me  in  carce- 
rem  compegerint  ? 

because  they  arrested   tlu>ferrwixoiir4 


they  found  in  the  stig/^^Js^  ^  fi^t*;^  / 


and  w\j  find  oLe  vlgiles  discharging 
the  same  ^f'lnstioft?  Itaque  vigiles, 
qui  custodiebatit  vicinnm  regionem, 
rati  ardere  Trimalchionfs  domum  ef- 
fregerunt  januatn  subito  et  cum  aqua 
securibusque  tumijJfUceri  suo  Jure 
cwperunt,  Cf .,  Sea^oa,  Epist.  64. 
"When  Petrandus  sp^jtks  of  water,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  watch  were 
provided  witV'fe -buckets;  we  can 
scarcely  ahsumc^  t|>at  engines  {sipho- 
nes)  arc^  al^ud^o!  to,  although  Beck- 
mann  pbmi;s  out,  with  much  proba- 
hifity,  that  one  of  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing fire  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  referred  to  in  Pliny,  £p.  x.  42, 
and  Apollodorus  in  Vett,  Mathem. 
0pp.  p.  32.  V.  also  Isidor.  xx.  6  ; 
Schneider,  Eclog.  Phys,  i.  225,  ii. 
117;  Colum.  iii.  10;  denique  Nat. 
ii.  16.  Buckets  {Kama,  Plin.  x.  42 ; 
JuY.  xiv.  305)  and  hatchets  {dolabra, 
Dig.  i.  15,  3)  were  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  extinguishing  fires.  Pe- 
tronii  Satira,  c.  78.  Augustus  re- 
modelled this  nightly  watch,  forming 
seven  cohorts,  headed  hy  a  prefect, 
Prafectus  Vigilum.  Suet. 
c^ftfJ^^S:^  Paul.  Big.  i.  15.     In  spite 
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see  that  the  fire- watchmen  were  at  their  posts,  or  per- 
haps 'by  the  footstep  of  one  lounging  homewards  from 
a  late  debauch^.  The  last  streak  of  the  waning  moon 
faintly  illumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Quad- 
rigae, and  shot  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  fanes  and  palaces 
of  the  Alta  Semita,  whose  roofs,  clad  with  verdant  shrubs 
and  flowers,  diffused  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night-air,  and,  while  indicating  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
joy,  gave  no  sign  of  the  dismal  proximity  of  the  Campus 
Sceleratus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  creaked  upon  its  hinges ;  its  ves- 
tibule^ ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
its  walls  overlaid^ wit£  (jostly  ferfeign  marble,  and  its  doors 
and  doorposts.  HdJjy;  Hecorated^  .Hvith    tortoise-shell  and 

Acetum  quoqtie  quod  exstinguendi  m- 


of  these  precavtions,  fires  frequently 
occurred ;  ancT  althougli  the  Romans 
possessed  no  qre-insuiKince  offices,  yet 
such  niunific«ati Contributions  were 
made  for  th6  suffgrers*  relief,  that 
suspicion  son^etun^l  arose  of  the 
owners  of  houaeS'^^^iri^  themselves 
set  them  on  flrS.  ""^O  iays  Jklartial, 

iii.   62  :  *  •'  ••*.*.*  /  .   *  *  •  ^ 

•    •    •  /     • 

Empta  domus  fuerat  tibi,*J|(t»i«g;ilin2ie,  du- 
centls  ;  *  •  ^•••T 

Abstulit  banc  nimium  casu^  in  zirbe  v 
frequens ; 
Cellatuxn  eat  dccies ;  rogo,  non  potes  ipse 
vlderi 
Incendisaa  tuam,  Tongiliane,  domum? 

Juvenal  describes  the  zeal  of  those 
who,  not  content  with  rendering  pe- 
cuniary relief  to  the  sufferers,  also 
made  them  presents  of  statues,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  so  forth.     Sat.  iii. 

216: 

mcliora  et  plura  reponit 
Persicus  orborum  lautlssim\is,  et  merito 

jam 
Suspect\is,  tanquam  ipso  suas  incenderit 

sedcs. 

On  the  method  of  extinguishing  fires, 
see  also  Ulp.   Dig.  xxxiii.   7,   12: 


cendii  tausa  paratw\  item  centonea, 
lip /tones,  perticas  quoque  et  sealas. 

*  Probably  like  Propertius,  when 
he  had  the  pleasant  vision,  described 
in  ii.  2&.  Morning  would  frequently 
surprise  the  drmkers.  Mart.  i.  29, 
^lyibef'e'in  luctm  ;  vii.  10,  6,  eoenare  in 
itcec^,  ^he  debauched  life  of  those 
"\X.ho»  inverting  the  order  of  nature, 
^slsjft  all  day  and  rioted  all  night,  is 
well  sketched  by  Seneca,  Ep.  122. 
Turpisj  qui  alto  sole  semisomnis  j'acet, 
et  cHjus  vigilia  medio  die  incipit,  JEt 
adhuc  multis  hoe  antelucanum  eat. 
Stmt  qui  offieia  lueis  noctisque  per- 
vertuntj  nee  ante  diducunt  ocuhs 
hestej-na  graves  crapula,  qttam  ap- 
petere  non  eoepit.  He  terms  them 
Antipodes,  who,  according  to  a  saying 
of  Cato,  Ifee  orientem  unquam  soletn 
nee  oceidentetn  viderunt.  Cf.  Colum. 
Fraf.  16. 

8  For  a  description  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  house,  accompanied  by 
illustrations,  see  the  Excursus  on 
The  Roman  Souse. 
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precious  metals,  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  its 
owner.  The  estiariiis,  rattling  the  chain  that  served  as  a 
safeguard  against  nocturnal  depredators,  opened  the  un- 
tolted  door,  disclosing  as  he  did  so  the  prospect  into  the 
entrance-hall,  where  a  few  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
still  burning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra, — a  proof 
ithat  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night.  At 
i;he  same  time,  there  stalked  through  the  hall  a  freedman, 
^hose  imperious  mien,  and  disregard  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  vicarius,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  possessing  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion.  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  vestibule  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  atria,  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
*  It  is  not  his  wont,  Leonidas ;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  have  for  concealing  from  us  where  he  tarries  at  this  late 
hour  ?  He  never  used  to  go  unattended,  whether  to  the 
abode  of  Lycoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
Subura.  Why  then  did  he  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  pilace  of  his  destination  ?  * 

*  Lydus  tells  me,'  answered  the  vicanus,  *  that  Gallus 
left  the  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
putting  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  should  escort 
him  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  home,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  synthesis,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra.  Not  long  before  his  departure, 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  distance,  and  saw  the 
two  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disappeared  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio.' 

'  Pomponius  ! '  returned  the  freedman,  '  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  Largus !  No  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
the  tongue  is  unfettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
wine,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  often  holds 
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good  the  next  morning,  *^  Cursed  be  he  who  remembers  at 
the  banquet*."  I  don't  know,  Leonidas,'  continued  he,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  *  what  dismal  fo7;eboding  it  is  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pursuing  me.  The  gods  are,  I 
fear,  wroth  with  our  house ;  they  hate  too  sudden  pro- 
sperity, we  are  told.  There  was  too,  methinks,  more  tran- 
quillity in  the  small  lodging*  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnificent  palace :  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  ourselves,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  extensive  mansion,  filled  with  many  clecurice  of 
dearly-purchased  slaves,  whom  their  lord  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort. 
Above  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  visitors  who  daily  throng  the  vesti- 
bule and  atrium  to  pay  the  customary  morning  greeting.' 


*  Miffku)  fivafjiova  (rvfiTTOTav.  Plut. 
Sympos,  i.  1.  The  sense  in  which 
Martial,  i.  28,  applies  this  proverb  to 
Procillus,  is  certainly  the  only  correct 
one.     Lucian,  Symp.  iii.  p.  420. 

*  The  Roman  of  i/ealth  and  dis- 
tinction occupied,  with  his  family, 
the  whole  of  his  extensive  mansion ; 
the  less  affluent  rented,  in  proportion 
to  their  requirements  and  means, 
either  an  entire  house,  or  a  section  of 
some  larger  insula,  the  name  by 
which  all  hired  houses  went — and  the 
poorer  classes  took  a  small  cosnacu- 
lum  in  an  upper  story,  though  at  a 
somewhat  extravagant  price,  pmsio 
cella.  Mart.  iii.  30,  3.  The  poet 
himself  occupied  a  ccenaeulum  of  this 
description  in  the  third  story,  i.  118, 
7,  Scalis  habito  tridtts,  sed  altis;  and 
he  says  of  the  miserly  Sanctra,  who 
used  to  take  half  his  ccdna  home 
with  him,  vii.  20,  20,  H<ec  per  du- 
cejitaa  Oomum  tulit  scalas.  As  in  an 
insula  of  this  description  the  lodgers 
might  be  very  different  pei*sons,  the  i 


stairs  to  their  private  apartments 
often  led  upwards, from  the  street  out- 
side ;  an  arrangement  also  to  be  found 
in  the  private  houses.  The  ecenaculum 
assigned  to  Hispala,  for  her  security 
after  she  had  discovered  the  mon- 
strosities of  the  Bacchanalia,  was  of 
this  description.  Liv.  xxxix. :  Consul 
rogat  soeruniy  ut  aliquam  partem 
odium  vaeuam  facerety  quo  Hispala 
immigraret.  Ccenaeulum  super  ades 
datum  estf  scalis  ferentibus  in  publi' 
cum  obseratiSf  aditu  in  cedes  verso. 
We  learn  from.  Cicero,  pro  Coslio,  c. 
7,  that  lodgings  could  be  let  even  as 
high  as  30,000  sesterces.  Ccelius, 
however,  only  went  to  the  expense  of 
10,000,  i.  e.  £80. 

The  Kalends  of  July  were  the 
usual,  though  perhaps  not  the  only, 
period  for  changing  lodgings.  Mart, 
xii.  32,  humorously  describes  the 
moving  of  afamilia  sordida  amount- 
ing to  four  persons,  who  managed  to 
transfer  all  their  goods  and  chattels 
at  one  journey.  See  the  Excursus  on 
The  Roman  House 
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'  Alas !  thou  art  right,  Chresimus/  replied  the  slave ; 

*  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  comfort,  and  the  gods  have 
already  given  us  more  than  one  warning  sign.  It  was  not 
without  an  object  that  the  bust  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  new  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Moreover,  the  beech  at  the  villa,  on  the  bark 
of  which  Lycoris  carved  the  name®  of  our  master,  has  not 
put  out  leaves  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl.' 

Conversing  thus,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
uncertain  gait,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment he  wore  a  festive  robe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
such  as  those  in  which  Roman  elegants  of  the  day  used  to 
appear  at  state-banquets.  His  sandals  were  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  same  dye  ;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  roses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gliding  from  his  perfumed  locks'^ ;  in 
short,  everything  indicated  that  he  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  ampJiorce  had  not  been 
spared. 

Not  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  Chresimus 
become  aware  of  his  approach.  *  There  he  is  at  last,' 
exclaimed  the  faithful  freedman,  with  a  lightened  heart. 

*  All  hail !  my  lord.  Anxiety  for  you  brought  us  out  of 
doors ;  we  are  unused  to  find  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour.' 

*  I  was  with  true  friends,'  answered  the  master,  *  and 
the  hours  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-cup,  in 
familiar  converse :  Pomponius,  too,  was  my  companion 
nearly  all  the  way  home.'  At  this  closing  remark  the 
visage  of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded;  he  went 


6  Propert.  i.  18,  21. 

Kh,  quoties  teneras  resonant  mea  verba 
sub  umbras, 
Scribitur  ct  vestris  Cynthia  cortidbus. 

'  Ovid,  Ainor.  i.  6,  37. 


Ergo  amor  et  modicum  circa  mea  tem- 

pora  vinum 
Mecum  est  et  madidislapsa  corona  comis. 

Mart.  xi.  8,  10;  divitibua  lapaa  cO' 
rona  counts  ;  cf.  iii.  65,  8. 
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silently  towards  the  door,  and  having  opened  it,  he  andl 
Leonidas  followed  their  lord  into  the  house.  While  the  osti- 
amis  was  engaged  in  bolting  the  door,  Chresimus  proceeded^ 
to  light  a  wax-candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  way,., 
through  saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  his  lord.  Having  arrived  in  the  ante-room,  the  slave  of 
the  toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  received  the  synthe^  and', 
sandals,  whilst  the  cubicularius  threw  open  the  door  and< 
drew  back  the  many-coloured  tapestry  of  Alexandria  which^ 
served  as  a  curtain.      Then,  after  having  again  smoothed 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  the  ivory  bed- 
stead, and  remained  till  his  master  had  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  covering  the  pillow  stuffed 
with  the  softest  wool,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

He  who  returned  home  thus  late  and  lonely,  without 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  slaves,  was  Cornelius  Gallus^, 


^  The  scanty  accounts  we  possess 
respecting  the  personal  history  of 
Gallus,  are  to  he  found  in  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  Straho,  Suetonius,  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid.  The  few  fragments 
of  his  poems,  even  if  authentic,  afford 
us  no  further  information.  Gallus  was 
of  ohscure,  at  least  poor,  ancestors, 
hut  that  did  not  prevent  his  ohtain- 
ing  the  favour  of  Octavianus,  and 
heing  included  in  the  select  circle 
of  his  friends.  In  the  war  against 
Antony  he  was  general  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Dio  Cassius,  li.  9, 
commemorates  his  skilful  conquest 
and  defence  of  the  port  of  Paraeto- 
nium.  After  the  suhjugation  of 
Egypt,  Octavianus  appointed  him 
Prefect  of  that  country.  Dio  Cass.  c. 
17.  'Ec  Bk  rovTov  ttjv  dk  AiyvTr.rov 
VTronXij  liroiijffB,  Kai  rd  FaXX^  Ttft 
KopvijXc^  kTrETptrj/e.  irpoQ  t€  yap  to 
TToXvavSpov  Kal  tCjv  TroXewv  Kal  rrjg 
XwpaQ  Kai  irpoc  rb  pifSiov  t6  re 
Kovtpov  Tiov  rpoTrwv  avT&Vy  Tr\v  re 
qiTOTrop.miav  Kai  rd  "^p^fiara  oi/Sevi 


fiovKevry  ovx  oniag  ^y%eipi<ra(  avrtfv 
tToXfiTjaiVj  K.  T.  X.  We  have  no 
farther  account  of  him  till  on  the 
occasion  of  his  unfortunate  end.  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  23.  6  U  drf  rdWog  Kopv^' 
XiOQ  Kai  mppiaiv  virb  r^c  rt/ii}^* 
IloXXd  filv  yap  Kai  fiaraia  kg  rbv 
AvyovtTTov  dTTcXf/per,  n'oXXd  Sk  Kai 
iiraiTia  vapkvpaTTe.  Kai  ydp  Kai 
HKovag  kavTov  iv  oXy,  *tiQ  li  cTv,  ry 
AlyvTCTif}  iarrjtn^  Kai  rd  tpya  *6aa 
iTTtTToiriKH  kQ  TOQ  TTvpapldaQ  lak-» 
ypa\p€.  It  was  prohahly  his  expedi^ 
tion  against  the  rebellious  cities  o^ 
Heroopolis  and  Thebes,  which  caused', 
his  downfall.  Strabo  thus  speaks  of; 
his  end  :  FaXXoc  ftkv  ys  KopvijXcoc,. 
6  Trpwroc  KaraffTaOtig  iirapxojs  rtjc 
Xiapag  virb  Kaiaapog  rrjv  ri  'Upiuafi/ 
iroKiv  dTToaTdffaviTTfXBijjv  Si*  oXiyiMtv 
elXc,  (TTaaiv  r«  ytvi^Btiaav  kvTyOtj' 
^aidi  did  rovQ  ^opovg  Iv  (3pax<t<car- 
tXvaiv.  At  all  events  Valerius  Lar- 
gus,  formerly  the  confidential  friend 
of  Gallus,  made  these  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances the  ground  of  an  accusa- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Roman  world  as  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Augustus,  but 
secretly  hated  by  them;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slavishly 
cringing  to  the  mighty  despot,  they  looked  haughtUy  on 
the  exalted  plebeian.  He  was,  however,  among  the  friends 
of  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  universally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  celebrated  as  a  graceful 


tion  against  him,  and  in  consequence 
Augustus  forbad  Gallus  visiting  his 
house,  or  remaining  in  his  provinces. 
(Suet.  Aug,  47,  Clatid.  23.)  Imme- 
diately after  his  disgrace,  numerous 
other  accusers  appeared,  who  •suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  exiled  and  bis 
pro|)erty  confiscated.  Gallus  could 
not  endure  his  fall,  and  killed  him- 
self with  his  sword.  This  account 
agrees  with  that  of  Suet.  Attg,  66. 
Neqm  enim  temere  ex  omni  numero 
in  amicitia  ejus  affiicti  repei'ientur, 
prmter  Salvidienum  Bufum,  quern  ad 
eonsulatum  usque^  et  Cornelium  Gal- 
lunij  quern  ad  prafecturam  JEgypti, 
ex  infiina  utrumque  fortwna  prO" 
vexerat.  Quorum  alterum  res  novas 
tnolientein  damnandum  senatui  ira- 
didit,  alteri  ob  ingratum  et  malevo- 
lum  animum  domum  et  provinciis 
suis  interdixit,  Sed  Gallo  quoque 
et  accusatorum  denuneiationibus  et 
senatus-consultis  ad  necem  compulso 
laudavit  quidem  pietatem  tantopere 
pro  se  indignantium :  cceterum  et 
illacrimavtt  et  vicem  suam  conquestus 
est,  quod  sibi  soli  non  Uce^'et  amicis, 
quatenus  vellet,  ii'asci. 

That  his  highly  treasonable  speeches 
against  Augustus  were  the  principal 
cause  of  his  condenmation  is  proved 
by  Ovid,  Trist,  ii.  445  : 

Nee  fiiifc  opprobrio  celebrJisse  Lycorida 
Gallo, 
Sedlinguam  nixnio  non  tenuisse  mere ; 

and  Amor.  iii.  9,  63  : 

Tu  quoque,  si  falsam  est  temerati  crimen 
amici. 


Sanguinis  atque  animae,  prodige  Galle, 

tU89. 

Ammian.  Marc.  xvil.  4,  brings  a  more 
severe  charge  against  him:  Longe 
autem  postea  Corn.  Gallus,  Octa- 
viano  res  tenente  Momanas,  jEgypti 
procurator^  exhausit  civitatem  (The- 
bas)  plurimis  interceptis,  reversusqm 
cum  furtorum  accusaretur  et  popu' 
latce  provindce,  stricto  incubuit  ferrc. 
But  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  Sue- 
tonius, Dio  Cassius,  nor  Ovid,  as  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace ;  and  that  Gallus 
ten  years  before,  at  least,  was  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  dishonest  man,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  inscribed 
his  tenth  Eclogue  to  him,  testifies : 

Pauca  meo  Gallo,  sed  qu»  legat  ipsa  Ly- 

coris, 
Carmina  sunt  diceuda:  neget  quis  car* 

mina  Gallo? 

The  contempt  too  with  which  Largus 
was  treated,  and  the  regret  of  Au- 
gustus, show  that  he  had  not  deserved 
such  a  fate.  Donat.  relates,  Vit, 
Virg.  X.  39,  Verum  usque  adeo  hune 
Galium  Virgilius  amarat,  ut  quartus 
Georgicorum  a  medio  usque  ad  finem 
ejt4S  laudem  contineret.  Quern  postea^ 
jubente  AugustOy  in  Aristai  fabulam 
commutavit.  But  this  proves  less 
the  guilt  of  Gallus,  than  that  the 
recollection  of  his  end  was  painfjtil  to 
Augustus.  His  passion  for  Lycoris 
arose  about  nine  or  ten  years  before 
his  death,  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  renewing  the  connection  with  her, 
after  her  infidelity,  is,  like  other  in- 
cidents, imacinarv. 
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and  elegant  poet;  while  in  the  more  select  convivial  circle 
he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerful  companion,  who  always  said 
the  best  of  good  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 
banquet  more  animation  than  dancers  and  choraulce.  Not- 
withstanding the  renowned  name  he  had  taken,  he  had 
in  reality  no  claim  to  the  glorious  family  reminiscences 
which  it  suggested.  The  trophies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  the  door  and  door-posts  ^  of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  serving  as  an 
admonition  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  must  be,  would 
he  avoid  the  humiliating  feeling  of  living  undistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  renown.  His  grandfather  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Rome,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  terror, 
Vhen  Caius  Marius  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  profited  by 
the  absence  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  time,  to  efifect 
a  reaction,  the  ephemeral  success  of  which  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious 
Sylla.  It  was  through  Cinna  himself  that  Gallus  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  period  he  adopted  the  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  surname ^°  which  denoted  his  extraction.  But  the 
horrors  of  Sylla' s  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Rome,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


»  The  Triumphator  was  permitted 
to  suspend  the  spolia  at  his  door. 
Liv.  X.  7,  xxxviii.  43.  These  marks 
of  valour  achieved,  remained  as  the 
unalienahle  property  of  the  house 
which  they  had  first  rendered  illus- 
trious, and  could  not,  even  in  case  of 
sale,  be  taken  down.  Plin.  xixv.  2 ; 
Alia  foris  et  circa  limina  animorwn 
ingentium  imagines  erant,  affixia  hos- 
tittm  spoliiSf  qua  nee  emtori  refigere 
liceret ;  triumphabantque  etiam  do- 
minis  mutatis  ipsa  dmnus,  et  erat 
hae  stimulaiio  ingens,  exprobantibtis 
tectii,    quotidic    imbellem    dominum 


intrare  in  alienum  tritimphum,     Cic. 
Fhil.  ii.  28. 

^0  The  custom  by  which  the 
stranger  assumed  the  name  of  him 
through  whom  he  obtained  the  right 
of  a  citizen,  is  generally  known. 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  36.  Cum  DemC' 
trio  Mega  mihi  vetustum  hospitium 
est;  familiaritas  autem  tanta^  quanta 
cum  Siculo  nullo.  Ei  (Cornelius) 
Dolabella  rogatu  ineo  civitatem  a 
Casare  impetravit^  qtM  in  re  ego 
interfui.  Itaque  nunc  P.  Cornelius 
vocatur. 
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ignoble  obscurity  at  Forum  Julii.  There  Gallus  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  under  the  careful  auspices 
of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  happy  disposition  and  lofty 
spirit  of  his  boy  the  harbingers  of  no  ordinary  future. 
Therefore,  although  he  could  not  be  accounted  wealthy,  he 
determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  his 
son  such  an  education  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  boy  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  accomplished  Greek  tutor,  his  father 
set  out  with  Gallus  for  Rome,  and  after  carefully  search- 
ing for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute.  Gallus  subsequently  attended 
the  school  of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and  also  took  les- 
sons in  Latin  elocution,  which  had  latelv  become  some- 
what  fashionable;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  intermit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  toga,  the  symbol  of  riper  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  this  period 
the  nurse  of  all  the  profound  and  elegant  sciences,  in  order 
tq  give  a  finish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
Atfic  elegance  with  Koman  solidity. 

Gallus  was  still  at  Athens,  when  the  faithful  Chresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after 
accomplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  son, 
had  returned  to  Forum  Julii.  He  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  the  true-hearted  Chresimus,  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insignificant 
than  he  had  supposed.  There  was  just  enough  for  him  to 
live  on  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but  it 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  in  Rome ;  nevertheless 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  world, 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  Rome,  a  powerful,  resolute, 
and  highly-educated  man. 

There  the  terrific  scenes   of  the  second  triumvirate 
were  not  long  over,  and  the  republicans,  driven  from  Italy 
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were  preparing  beyond  the  sea  for  the  final  stiuggle. 
There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Gallus 
did  not  long  hesitate  which  to  espouse.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inclination  to  the  ambiguous  Octavianus,  still 
less  to  either  of  the  other  potentates,  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  triumvirate.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when,  the  crumbling 
edifice  of  the  republic  must  be  annihilated,  and  the  am- 
bition of  a  selfish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the  mighty 
energies  of  one  supreme  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely  to 
be  appreciated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgment 
from  one  raised  above  the  petty  consideration  of  rivalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patricians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  down  upon  merit  striving  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Ses^tus 
Pompeius,  under  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  His  gal- 
lantry and  fortitude  at  the  unlucky  sea-fight,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destructive  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  soon  after 
followed  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi.  There,  too, 
his  warlike  deeds  were  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend,  of  Octavianus, — a  friendship  which  he 
had  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  The  proper  hours  of  re- 
laxation he  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Virgil,  the 
younger  Propertius,  and  other  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses ;  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupations  to  which  his  distinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  him. 

The  war  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  field,  and  now  commenced  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  Paraetonium,  the  destruction 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  spirited  exploits,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octavianus,  that  when 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  atoned  for  their  long  intoxication  of 
pleasure  and  folly  by  voluntary  death,  and  Egypt  was 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  Roman  provinces,  he,  being 
m  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
made  Gallus  governor  of  the  new  province,  under  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  command  of  so  rich  a  province  could, 
Octavianus  doubtless  thought,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

"Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Gallus  found  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  so  great  an  elevation,  his  sanguine 
and  fiery  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that, — ^affcer  severely  chastising 
the  rebellious  cities,  especially  the  wondrous  Thebes, — ^he 
caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engraved  on  the  pyramids  ?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  treasures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  fit  recompense  for 
his  exertions  ? 

Octavianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  report  of  these  acts  with 
a  concern,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
Gallus  had  raised  up  agaiast.  him_,  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  friend, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Petronius,  a  man 
by  no  means  well  disposed  towards  hiin,  as  his  successor. 

Gallus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  had 
been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
efface  its  unpleasantness.  The  riches  which  had  followed 
him  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  enabled  him  to  live  with  a 
magnificence  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  such  enjoyments  as  served  to  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus, and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
select  circle  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  mighty 
sovereign,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  ten  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  saluta- 
tion, vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  friendship. 


12  GALLUS.  [ScBNB  I. 

Although  Gallus  was  advancing  to  that  period  of  life 
when  the  Roman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  he 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 
on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  Indeed  the  stricter  forms  of  marriage 
began  generally  to  be  less  liked ;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  celibacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  eariier  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shvness  on  mar- 
riage,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  the  grand  notions  of  the 
Roman  ladies  would  have  rendered  unavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  he 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  averse  to  concu- 
binage, had  preferred  contracting  an  intimacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accomplished  Hetairai,  who 
were  capable  not  only  of  admitting,  but  also  of  returning 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pursue  an  un- 
fettered course  of  life,  regulated  by  his  own  inclinations 
alone  ;  a  life  which  others  much  envied,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  happy  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passionately  excitable  temperament,  and  unsparing 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  his  cups.  These  causes 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  cloud  over  his  future  prospects  ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Augustus  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertheless  too 
much  straightforwardness  not  to  express  frequently  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbitrary  proceedings  and  secret 
cruelties,  perpetrated  by  his  benefactor.  Clandestine  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  him,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secretly  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidant,  Largus,  on  the  score  of  misgovernment  in 
Egypt.  At  all  events,  Gallus  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  had  pervaded 
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Augustus'  nuinner  towards  him,  and  that  his  former  inti- 
mate familiarity  had  been  succeeded  by  a  tone  of  haughty 
and  suspicious  reserve. 

But  although  his  present  position  would  have  enabled 
Gallus  to  regard  this  alteration  with  indifference,  still  his 
estimation  among  the  higher  circles  of  Home  depended 
too  much  on  the  favour  of  Augustus  for  him  to  neglect 
using  all  his  endeavours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor's  good  graces.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  this  evening  been  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do  ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  ever,  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Largus.  Some  caustic  remarks  touching  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  irritable  Gallus  an  acrimo- 
nious retort,  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn  ", 
according  to  his  custom,  Gallus  also  departed,  to  spend 
the  evening  more  agreeably  in  the  company  of  Pomponius 
and  other  friends. 


^^  Suet.  Aug,  74.  Convivia  non- 
nunquam  et  serins  inibat  et  maturius 
relinqitebatf  cum   convivtB  et   ccenare 


inciperentf   priusquam    tile    diseuM' 
beret f  et  permanerent  digresso  eo. 


SCENE  THE  SECOND. 


rn 


THE    MORNING. 


THE  city  hills  were  as  yet  unillumined  by  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  which  the 
saffron  streaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 
coming  day,  was  diffused  but  sparingly  through  the  windows- 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  mansion.  Gallus  still 
lay  buried  in  heavy  sleep  in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  both  protected  him  against 
all  disturbing  noises,  and  prevented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  light  from  too  soon  breaking  his  repose^.  But 
around  all  was  life  and  activity.  From  the  cells  and  cham- 
bers below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slaves,  who  presently 
pervaded  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  cleaning  and  arranging  with  such  busy  alacrity, 
that  one  unacquainted  with  these  customary  movements, 
would  have  supposed  that  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  decuria  of  house- slaves,  armed  with  be- 
soms and  sponges,  under  the  superintendence  of  tlia 
atriensis,  began  to  clean  the  entrance  rooms.  Some  in- 
spected the  vestibulum,  to  see  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary;  and  rubbed  the  gold  and 
tortoise-shell  ornaments  of  the  folding-doors  and  posts  at 


*  One  thing  that  the  Romans 
especially  kept  in  view  in  planning 
their  sleeping-apartments,  was  that 
their  situation  should  be  removed 
from  all  noise.  Pliny,  Up.  ii.  17, 
boasts  of  these  qualities  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  bed-chamber  at  his  villa. 
Junetum  est  eubiculum  noctia  et 
tomni.     Non  illud  voces  servulonim^ 


non  maris  murmur^  non  tempestatum 
motuSf  non  fulgurum  lumens  ac  ne 
diem  quidem  sentit,  nisi  fenestris 
apertis.  Tarn  alti  ahditique  seerett 
ilia  ratiOf  quod  interfacens  andron 
parietem  eubiculi  hortiqus  distingutt^ 
atque  ita  omnem  sonum  media  inani-' 
tate  eonsiimit. 
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the  entrance,  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  previous  day 
from  the  marble  pavement.  Others  again  were  busy 
in  the  atrium  and  its  adjacent  halls,  carefully  traversing 
the  mosaic  floor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  with 
soft  Lycian  sponges,  lest  any  dust  might  have  settled  on 
the  wax- varnish  with  which  they  were  covered^.  They  also 
looked  closely  whether  any  spot  appeared  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps ;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands^ 
the  busts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  ima- 
gines majorum\  or  waxen  masks  of  departed  ancestors. 


*  Many  of  the  colours  used  by 
the  ancients  for  wall-painting,  as,  for 
instance,  the  miniumf  could  not  stand 
the  effects  of  the  light  and  atmo- 
sphere, and,  to  make  them  durable,  a 
vamish  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with  a 
little  oil,  was  laid  on  the  wall,  when 
diT^,  with  a  paint-brush  of  bristles. 
See  Vitruv.  vii.  9,  and  Plin.  xxxiii. 
7,40. 

3  Although  the  steminatay  which 
constituted  the  ancestral  tree,  could 
find  no  application  here,  still  it  was 
not  unusual  to  crown  with  chaplets, 
even  the  portraits  of  strangers.  Mart. 
X.  32: 

HsBC  mihi  qtiss  colitur  vlolis  pictura  rosis- 
que, 
Quos  referat  vultus,  Cseditiane,  rogas  ? 

*  The  beautiful  custom  of  olden 
time  of  placing  the  imagUies  majo- 
rum  in  the  atria  or  their  ulce^  must 
have  lost  more  and  more  in  signifl- 
cancy,  and  even  grown  obsolete,  after 
so  many  who  had  neither  majorest  in 
that  sense,  nor  any  title  whatever  to 
such  distinction — some  of  them  being 
persons  of  the  lowest  class,  and  others 
even  slaves — became  very  wealthy, 
assumed  high-sounding  names,  and 
lived  in  magnificent  edifices.  And 
again,  many  who  were  entitled  to 
imaffinea,  found   them,  perhaps,  too 


insignificant  in  appearance  to  consort 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  rest  of 
their  dwelling.  These  imagines  were 
waxen  masks,  formed  after  the  life, 
cerce,  which  those  only  had  the  right 
of  setting  up,  who  had  borne  a  curule 
oflSce,  viz.  from  that  of  (BdiU  upwards. 
Polyb.  vi.  53.  On  the  manner  of 
arranging  them,  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  5, 
Imagines  item  alte  cum  suis  orna- 
mentis  ad  latittcdinem  alarum  sint 
constittUa.  The  omamenta  are  clear- 
ly designated  by  Seneca,  De  Benef. 
iii.  28,  Qui  imagines  in  atrio  expo' 
nunt  et  nomina  familice  sua  longo 
ordine  ae  multis  stemmatum  illigata 
flexuris  in  parte  prima  cedium  collo* 
canty  noti  magis  quam  nobiles  sunt. 
Still  more  so  by  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  2,  Ex- 
pressi  eera  vultus  singulis  dispone" 
bantur  armariis. — Stemmata  vero  li- 
neis  discurrebant  ad  imagines  pictas, 
Polyb.  vi.  63  :  '!S,v\iva  vaUia  Trepiri- 
OivrtQi  and,  ravrac  Srj  rag  BiKovag 
Iv  raXg  drjfxortXsffi  Ovffiaig  dvoiyov- 
r€Q  KotTfAovffi  <piX6rifni)g :  lastly, 
Auct.  JEleg.  ad  Mess.  30,  Quid  quaque 
index  sub  imagine  dicat.  The  masks 
were  kept  in  little  presses,  placed  up 
against  the  wall,  under  which  stood 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  honours 
and  merits,  tittdij  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  591. 
[The  several  imagines  were  connect- 
ed with  each  other  by  garlands ;  for 
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In  the  cavum  cedium  or  interior  court,  and  the  larger 
peristyliuniy  more  were  engaged  in  rubbing  with  coarse 
linen  cloths  the  polished  pillars  of  Tenarian  and  Numidian 
marble ^  which  formed  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
intervening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
vacant  space  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordin- 
ates were  equally  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons :  where 
stood  the  costly  tables  of  cedar- wood,  with  pillars  of  ivory 
supporting  their  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Pliny's  words,  stemmata  lineis  dia* 
currebant  ad  imagifies  pictas,  do  not 
seem  capable  of  any  other  than  the 
literal  meaning  ;  and  so  likewise  the 
stemmatum  Jlexura  of  Seneca.]  On 
festive  days,  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  the  imagines  received 
fresh  crowns  of  laurel.  It  is  evident 
from  Pliny,  that,  at  a  later  period, 
instead  of  the  masks,  clypeata  imagi- 
nesj  as  they  were  called,  and  busts 
were  substituted.  Imaginum  qui- 
dem  pictura^  qua  maxime  similes  in 
avum  propagabantur  figurcR^  in  tO' 
turn  exolevit,  ^rei  ponuntur  clypei^ 
argenta  fades  surdo  Jigurarum  dis- 
crimine.  Again:  Aliter  apud  *»a- 
j'ores  in  atriis  hoc  erant  qua  specta- 
rentur^  non  signa  externorum  artiji'- 
cumy  nee  (era  nee  marmora;  expressi 
cera  vultus^  &c.  Those  persons  who 
had  no  images  to  boast  of  in  their 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  some  such 
ornament  for  their  atrium^  had  no 
course  left  but  alienas  effigies  eolere, 

'The  most  valuable  species  of 
white  marbles  were  the  JParian, 
the  Fentelicany  and  the  Hytnet- 
tian;  which  latter  two  Bottiger 
mistakes  for  the  same.  Strabo 
expressly  says  fiapfidpov  S'  iffri 
rrjc  re  ^TuriTTiaQ  Kai  Trjg  TlevTiXi' 
Kfjc  KdWiara  fiETaWa  TrXriaiov  rrjq 
noXicjg.     Hom.  Od   ii.  18,  3 ;  Plin. 


H.  N.  xxxvi.  3.  If  it  be  correctly 
supposed,  as  was  first  imagined  from 
Pausanias,  that  Fentelicus  was  in 
early  times  comprehended  under 
the  name  Hymettus,  we  must  un- 
derstand Fenteliean  marble  by  the 
Symettiis  eolumnis  trabibus  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets.  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italy,  now  called  GaiTara 
marble. 

Variegated  marbles  {marmor  ma- 
eulosuniy  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  6;  in- 
gentium  macula  columnarum.  Sen. 
Ep.  115),  brought  not  only  from 
Greece,  but  even  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  became  afterwards  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  precious  softs 
were  the  golden-yellow,  Numidian ; 
that  with  red  streaks,  Phrygian^  Syn- 
nadie^  or  Mygdonian  ;  the  T€enariany 
or  Zaeonian,  or  verde  antico,  a  kind 
of  green  poi'phyry ;  and  the  Carys" 
tian  (from  Euboea)  with  green  veins. 
But  even  this  natural  variety  was  not 
sufficient  for  t)ie  demands  of  taste. 
In  Nero's  time  veins  and  spots  were 
artificially  let  into  the  coloured  mar- 
ble. So  says  Pliny,  xxxv.  1 :  Kero- 
nis  (principatu  inventum)  tnaculaSf 
qua  non  essent^  crustis  inserendo 
unitatem  variare,  ut  ovatus  esset 
NumidicuSf  ut  purpura  distinguere' 
tur  SynnadieuSf  qualiter  illos  nasci 
aptarent  delicia. 
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expense,  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  primeval  woods 
of  Atlas.  In  one  tlie  wood  was  like  the  beautifully  dappled 
coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  the  spots,  being  more  regular 
and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  third  re- 
sembled the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  opium, 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  other  ; 
and  many  a  lover  of  splendour  would  have  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.  The  tricliniarii  cau- 
tiously lifted  up  their  purple  covers,  and  then  whisked 
them,  over  with  the  shaggy  gausape,  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.  Next 
came  the  side-boards,  several  of  which  stood  against 
the  walls  in  each  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  valuables.  Some 
of  them  were  slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  silver  or 
gilded  ram's  feet,  or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  opposite  directions.  There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  marble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.  The  costly  articles  displayed  on  each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
tural designs  of  the  apartment.  In  the  tetrastylus,  the 
simplest  saloon,  stood  smooth  silver  vessels  unadorned 
by  the  ars  toreutica,  except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the  larger  bowls  were  of  gold.  Between  these  were 
smaller  vessels  of  amber,  and  two  of  great  rarity;  in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  found 
its  transparent  tomb.  On  another  side  stood  beakers 
of  antique  form,  to  which  the  names  of  their  former 
possessors  gave  their  value,  and  an  historical  importance  ^ 


*  The  passion  for  collecting  ob- 
jects curious  on  account  of  their  an- 
tiquity, or  from  having  belonged  to 
some  illustrious  person,  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Galius ; 
V.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  21 ;  64.  p.  3,  90 ; 
at  all  events,  it  was  not  far  off. 
This     mania     became     still    more 


ridiculous,  when  ignorance  credited 
the  grossest  falsehoods  and  histo- 
rical impossibilites.  The  instances 
we  have  mentioned  are  really  re- 
counted by  Martial,  viii.  6,  who 
ridicules  these  argenti  fumosa  stem- 
mata.  The  archetypa  of  Trimalchio 
are  still  more  laughable.    Petr.  52. 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  double  cup,  which  Priam  had 
inherited  from  Laomedon ;  another  that  had  belonged  to 
Nestor,  imquestionably  the  same  from  which  Hecamede 
had  pledged  the  old  man  in  Pramnian  wine  before  Troy  : 
the  doves  which  formed  the  handles^  were  much  worn, 
— of  course  by  Nestor's  hand.  Another  again  was  the 
gift  of  Dido  to  ^neas,  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense bowl,  which  Theseus  had  hurled  against  the  face 
of  Eurytus.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relic 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo* ;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  but 
who  could  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
of  ships— on  which  perhaps  even  Minerva  herself  had 
placed  her  hand — ^without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  Gallus  himself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  fashion  to  collect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Corinthian  saloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whose  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  8uflB.ciently  announced  their  antiquity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
from  the   Odyssey".     Besides  these   there  were   smaller 


Habeo  seyphos  urruUes  plus  minus, 
qtiemadmodum  Cassandra  oceidit  Jilios 
suos,  etpueri  mortui  jacent  sicuti  vere 
ptUcs.  Habeo  eapidem  quam  reliquit 
Patroelo  Prometheus^  ubi  Dcedalus 
Niobem  in  equum  Trojanum  ineludit. 
V.  Ludan.  Fkilop.  19. 

^  lUad,  xi.  632,  seq.  Martial,  or 
the  possessor  of  the  goblet,  no  doubt 
had  in  his  eye  the  passage  of  Homer 
which  runs :  ^oiai  Sk  iriXeidSeQ  afupig 
EKaarov  xpvfftiai  vtfikOovTO  :  and  the 
Boman  poet  says:  Pollice  de  Pylio 
trita  eolumba  nitet, 

*  The  ancients  also  had  their 
relics,  and  looked  with  veneration  on 
a  chip  of  the  Argo.    Martial,  who  is 


so  fond  of  ridiculing  foUy  and  credul- 
ous simplicity,  speaks  quite  seriously 
(vii.  19)  on  the  subject : 

Fragmentum  quod  vile  putas-  et  inutile 
lignum, 
Hsdc  fuit  ignoti  prima  carina  maris. — 
gsecula  vicerunt;   sed  quamvis  cesserit 
annis, 
Sanctior  est  salva  parva  tabella  rate. 

But  perhaps  this  valuable  relic  be- 
longed to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 
some  other  patron  of  distinction,  and 
the  poet  for  this  reason  affected  to 
credit  the  story.  The  ancients  used 
also  to  collect  natural  specimens  and 
other  rarities.- 

*  The  Corinthian  brass,  as  it  was 
called,  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  either 
made  of  one  piece  only  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of 
several  cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Murrhina  vases  also, — even  at  that  time  a  riddle,  and 
according  to  report  imported  from  the  recesses  of  Par- 
thia, — ^were  not  wanting. 

The  Egyptian  saloon,  however,  surpassed  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  Every  silver  or  golden  vessel  which  it  con- 
tained was  made  by  the  most  celebrated  toreutce,  and 
possessed  a  higher  value  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  even  from  the  costliness  of  its  materiaP^. 
There  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enable 
them  to  swim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
so  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
back  on  touching  it.  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  more  beautiful 
than  that  brought  by  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  and  upon  it 


of  vessels  whicli  were  sold  for  high 
prices.  Kespecting  the  composition 
of  it,  a  secret  which  was  lost  even  in 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  see  0. 
Miiller's  Archaology^  translated  by 
Leitch;  and  Plin.  xxxiv.  2,  3,  and 
Petron.  50,  jokingly.  Connoisseurs 
detected  its  genuineness  by  the  pe- 
culiar odour  it  acquired  by  oxydation. 
Mart.  ix.  60,  11.  Consulerit  naresy 
an  olerent  cera  Corinthon.  Beckmann 
even  affirms  that  the  money-changers 
had  recourse  to  their  noses  to  judge 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  coins,  as 
Arrian,  in  Epict.  i.  20,  6  apyvpoyvut' 
/xa>v  TTjOoo'XP^i'At  jcara  SoKinatriav 
Tov  von'iffixaTog  ry  o^£i,  ry  a0y,  ry 
6<T<ppaaig,  (but  dpyvpoyv^ii(i)v  is  not 
a  money-changerr).  The  marks  more- 
over of  having  been  long  in  use,  were 
not  unobserved.     Mart.  ix.  58  : 

Nil  est  triatius  Hedyli  lacemis : 
Non  ansse  vcterum  Corinthiorum. 

^*  The  moat  celebrated  Toreutae, 


Mys,  Myron,  Mentor,  and  even  Phi- 
dias, had  often  to  lend  their  names 
to  the  relievos  cut  on  the  vessels, 
though  not  always  with  any  good 
reason  for  so  doing.     Mart. : 

11135.    ArtlsPhldlacsa  toretuuaclarum, 
Pisces  adspicis:   adde   aquam, 
uatabunt. 
ilL  41.    Inserta  phlalsa  Mentorls  manu 
ducta 
Lacerta  vivlt,  et  timetur  argen- 
tuxn. 
vl.  92.    Cselatus  serpens  in  patera  My^ 
ronis  arte, 
vili.  51.    Quis  labor  In  phitJa?  docti  Myos, 
anne  Myronls  ? 
Mentoris  haec  manus  est?  an, 

Polyclete,  tiia? 
Stat  caper  w^ollo  Thebanl  vellere 

Phryxi 
Cultus:    ab  hoc   mallet   vecta 
fulsse  soror. 

Goblets  by  Mentor,  who  also  imi- 
tated in  metal  the  poeula  Thericleaf 
were  very  highly  esteemed.  Plin. 
xxxiii.  11,  12. 


c  2 
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a  dainty  Cupid.   The  name  of  the  artist  who  executed  it 
was  unknown,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletus,  had  equal  claims 
to  the  honour.     No  less  worthy  of  admiration  were  the 
ingenious  works  in  glass,  from  Alexandria ;  beakers  and 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and   imitating  so  naturally- 
the   tints   of  the   amethyst  and  ruby,  as   completely  to 
deceive   the  beholder ;   others    shone    like   onyxes,    and 
were   cut   in   relief;   but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal,  and  uncoloured.     Still  there  was  one 
object  which,  on   account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attracted  more  than  anything  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators.    This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surrounded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
network,  carved   out  of  the   same   piece   as   the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  that  had 
been  left.      Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  written 
the  following   inscription ;    the  letters  were  green,  and 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some  • 
delicate   props :    Bibe,    tivas   mnltis   annis.      How  many 
disappointments  must  the  artist  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  of  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Gallus  have  paid  for  it ! 

In  the  Cyzicenian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  were  to 
be  seen ;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  window- frames  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  glass. 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorned  throughout,  whilst  the  dispensator  was  busied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
during  the  last  month,  to  be  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  cellarius  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
considering  how  much  would  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged,  each 
with  his  allotted  task — the  testihnlum  had  already  begun 
to  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  came  to 
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pay  their  customary  morning  salutation  to  their  patron. 
The  persons  who  presented  themselves  differed  not  only 
in  their  grades,  but  also  in  the  motives  of  their  attend- 
ance". Citizens  of  the  inferior  class,  who  received  sup- 
port from  the  hand  of  Gallus ;  young  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  favourite  of 
Augustus;  poor  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com- 
pensation for  these  early  attentions,  by  a  place  at  the 
board  of  Gallus,  or  contented  themselves  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  sportula  ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affection.  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  vain  fellows,  who  felt  so  flattered  at  having 
admission  to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconvenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  dominus  or  reXy  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  admitted.  For  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  they  intended  to  pay  this 
morning  ;  and  there  were  some  even  with  whom  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  already.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  ostiarius  let  them  in,  each  one  pressed  forward  to  the 
atriiim,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnades,  beguiling 
the  interval  with  gazing  about  them,  and  conversing  with 
one  another. 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  however  inclined  to 
receive  the  crowd  of  visitors,  about  whom  he  was  perfectly 
indifferent.  Accordingly  the  nomenclator,  who  had  already 
arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were  to  be  introduced,  was 
instructed  to  say  that  his  lord  was  indisposed,  and  would 
not  make  his  appearance  to-day.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  ordered,  if  Pomponius,  or  any  other  intimate  friends 
should  call,  to  admit  them  into  the  cuhiculum ;  but  all 
other  visits  were  to  be  declined. 


*^  On  the  subjects  of  Salutatio  and  Sportula,  see  the  fourth  Excursus  on 
the  First  Scene. 
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The  throng  had  long  taken   its   departure,  when    to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  day  Pomponius 
arrived.     He  was  a  man  near  upon  forty :  his  hollow  but 
gleaming  eye,  his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  the  half  sensual, 
half  scornful  expression  about  his  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  voluminous  toga,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  revelry  and   forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Suburra.     Although  of 
distinguished  parentage,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 
sung  the  dirge  of  his  patrimony  ^^.  Instead  of  his  parental 
mansion,  he  now  inhabited  a  lodging  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  sesterces,  while   his   attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.     Household  stores  he  had 
none :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
from  the  nearest  tavern  ^^     Notwithstanding,  however,  he 
possessed  suflScient  wit  and  intelligence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  the  best  circles.     An  adept  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  ready  to  enter  into  any  jovial  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
its  success;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  feast, 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.     He  had, 
in  like  manner,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  important  tokens   of  genuine   friendship, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  the  free-living  Gall  us. 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Chresimus  was  not  the  only 


«  Thus  Plautus,  True.  ii.  1,  3, 
says:  Huic  homini  amanti  mea  hera 
apttd  nos  dixit  nceniam  de  bonis. 

^3  The  description  is  borrowed 
from  Cic.  in  Pis.  27.     3000  HS.  or 


24/.  was  the  rent  paid  also  by 
Sulla,  before  he  arrived  at  wealth  and 
power.  Plut.  Sulla^  1.  For  more 
about  the  price  of  hired  lodgings, 
and  the  houses  themselves,  sec  Mci- 
erotto,  ii.  p.  104,  seqq. 
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one  who  shook  his  head  at  this :  and  some  affirmed,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Gallus  to  Rome,  Pomponius  had  lived 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lycoris,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whom  it 
was  surmised  that  he  received  considerable  pecuniary  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pomponius  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gallus  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  foe,  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  any  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  moreover  frequently 
warned  him  about  the  other^s  plans.  How  then  could 
Gallus  consider  the  cautions  which  reached  him  as  any- 
thing else  than  empty  fears  and  calumnies  P  , 

Two  other  men  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as  Pom- 
ponius, so  different  in  manner,  thoughts,  and  actions,  that 
it  required  all  the  versatility  with  which  their  companion 
was  gifted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  them.      Lentulus, 
young,  vain,  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufficient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
day,  so  graphically  described  by  a  modern  French  author, 
as  being  belles   bourses   d^etalage :    qu^y  a^Uil  au  fond  ? 
du  vide^\     No  one  dressed  with  more  care  or  arranged 
his  hair  in  more  elegant  locks,  or  diffused  around  him  such 
a  scent  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.     No  one 
-^ivas  better  acquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  city  :— 
-who   were  betrothed  yesterday,  who  was  Caius*  newest 
vmiistress,  why  Titus  had  procured   a   divorce,  on   whom 
-Neaera  had  closed  her  doors.     The  whole  business  of  his 
•  day  consisted  in  philandering   about   the  toilets   of  the 
lladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Pompeius,  or 
wthe  almost   completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
Oaditanian  songs,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  loVe 
epistle  :  in  short,  he  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


^*  L,  Desnoyers,  £es  Bdotiens  de  Faris^  Livre  des  Cent  et  un,  iii.  p.  61. 
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Romans  contemptuously  called  belius  homo  ^.  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Gall  us  wa8  not  rery  anxious  for  tlie 
society  of  such  a  person ;  but  Pomponius  saw  only  that 
Lentulus  was  rich,  that  few  gave  better  dinners,  and  be- 
sides, he  liked  his  folly,  which  often  served  as  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
Calpumius !  whose  lofty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffiiess  and  negligence,  commanded  respect ; 
while  the  simple  throw  and  scanty  gatherings  of  his  toga, 
in  the  highly  drawn  up  sinus  of  which  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  his  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  lofty  brows,  there  glowed  a  tran- 
quil fire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  time  the  earnest 
folds  of  Ids  forehead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  his  lips,  you 
almost  believed  that  you  -saw  before  you  one  who  had 
fallen  out  with  fate,  or  meditated  revenge. 

*  Welcome,  friends  ! '  cried  Gallus,  as  they  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  he  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  morning  air.  'And  you  too,  Lentulus?  What,  are  you 
not  afraid  lest  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air  should 
destroy  the  ingenious  edifice  of  your  locks  ? ' 

*  Joke  away  !  '  replied  Lentulus,  *  who  knows  whether 
I  live  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  built  only  in  your  thoughts?  But  enough 
of  that.  I  wiU  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  breakfast  with  you  to-day,  as  we  agreed  yes- 


'^  Such  a  belius  homo  Martial  ad- 
mirably describes,  iii.  63 : 

Belliu  homo  est,  flcxos  qui  digerit  ordiiie 

crines: 

BalBama  qui  semper,  cinnama  semper 

olet 

Cantica  qui  Kili,  qui  Oaditana  susurrat ; 

Qui  movet  in  varios  brachia  vulsa  modos. 

Inter  foemineas  tota  qui  luce  cathedras 

Desidet,  atque  aliqua  semper  in  aure 
Bonat. 


Qui  legit  hinc  iUinc  missas,  scribitquo  ta- 
beUaa. 
Pallia  vicini  qui  refugit  cubiti. 
Qui  scit  quam  quia  amet;  qui  per  con- 
vivia  cuiTit : 
Hirpini  Teteres  qui  bene  novit  avos. 

"Well  may  we  say,  after  casting  a 
glance  upon  the  bellM  /tomo  of  our 
own  day,  *  Men  are  now  as  men  ever 
were.' 
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terday,  but  tliat  you  come  instead  to  my  house.  Not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  oysters  that  I  received 
this  morning  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  splendid 
rhomh'm  sent  me  yesterday  from  Ravenna — these  would 
at  most  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponius  alone — ^but  for 
the  purpose  of  admiring  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  You  know  Issa,  Terentia's  lap-dog^®?  I 
have  had  the  little  imp  painted,  sweetly  reposing  upon  a 
soft  cushion  :  it  was  only  finished  yesterday,  and  the  illu- 
sion is,  I  assure  you,  complete.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  delicate  little  animal,  and  you  will  think  either  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gallus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthusiasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  even  on  the  visage  of 
Calpurnius  a  smile  gradually  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
scowl.  *  I  believe  you,  my  Lentulus,^  replied  the  first ; 
*  and  it  grieves  me  to  be  able  neither  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lucrine  and  Ravennan  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  artistic  treat.  Cogent  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  just 
determined  to  set  off  this  morning/ 

*Into  the  country?  To  the  villa?'  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpurnius,  in  astonishment,  whilst  Lentulus  affectedly 
supported  his  chin  with  his  left  hand. — ^So  it  is,'  said 
Gallus ;  '  and  I  had  already  ordered  my  slave  to  make 
my  apologies  for  not  breakfasting  with  you,  and  to  invite 
you  to  my  villa  instead.' 

'Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,'  said  Lentulus,  *I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.     But  I  make  one  condition,  that  you  take  your 


*<*  The  delicia  of  the  Roman  ladies     as  such  favourite  objects,   bubo^  ea- 
are  known  through  the  passer  of  Les-  |  tella,    cercopithecos   ichneumon,  pica. 


bia,  and  the  parrot  of  Corinna.  The 
Issa  here  mentioned  belongs,  it  is 
true,  to  a  later  period,  and  to  no 
lady,  but  to  the  painter  Publius,  who 
had  painted  her  for  himself,  Mart.  i. 
110.     The  same  poet,  vii.  87,  names 


dracoj  luscinia.  The  lap-dog  of  the 
lady  was  naturally  an  object  of  tender 
blandishment  to  the  lover.  Indeed 
this  is  enjoined  by  Claereta, — Plant. 
Asin,  i.  3, 32.  Cf.  Mart,  xi v.  198 ;  Juv. 
vi.  654 ;  Petron.  64, 71 ;  Plin.  Ep/vr,  2. 
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first  meal  at  my  house  after  your  return.  I  am.  only 
sorry  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  Trill 
Terentia  receive  this  proof  of  my  affection/  Having  thus 
said,  he  sped  away  through  the  halls  and  afrtum,  carefully 
avoiding  the  busy  slaves,  lest  they  should  soil  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  garments,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Pomponius,  at  all  events,  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrine  oysters  and  the  rhombus. 

'  So  to  Capua,  then  ?  '  said  Pomponius,  musingly,  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

'  Into  the  lap  of  enjoyment  and  idleness  ! '  put  in  Cal- 
pumius  gloomily. 

*  And  Lycoris  ? '  asked  Pomponius  inquiringly,  whilst  he 
involuntarily  held  his  nether  lip  between  his  teeth. 

'  Will  grant  my  request,  I  hope,  and  spend  these  weeks 
in  BaiaB.' 

*  And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday  ?  ^  interrupted  Cal- 
pumius  :  *  are  we  children  that  we  swear  death  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  afterwards  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness  P  * 

*  Calpurnius,'  said  Gallus  earnestly,  '  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setinian  wine 
must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  by  the 
very  man  from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  fortune; 
but  I  will  never  forget  what  is  due  to  gratitude,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  can  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while.  Virgil  and  Propertius  have  already  left  Rome  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life.' 

^  Gallus  is  right/  cried  Pomponius,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  *he  is  right;' — ^while  Calpurnius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lip.  *He  will  thus  best  show  that  he 
has  no  desire  to   take  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  made,  and  he  leaves  true  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
any  danger  that  may  threaten  him  in  his  absence.  But 
since  the  hour  of  departure  is  so  near,  his  time  must  be 
precious,  Calpurnius.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare- 
well, Gallus  !  happy  omen  be  thy  speed ! '  With  this  he 
went,  forcing  the  silent  Calpurnius  away. 


SCENE  THE  THIRD. 


STUDIES  AND  LETTERS. 

GALLTJS  had  for  some  time  past  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible aloof  from  the  disquieting  labours  of  public  life, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love,  the  society  of  friends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  cheerfuP. 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  had  departed, 
he  withdrew  into  the  chamber,  where  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  morning,  in  converse  with  the 
great  spirits  of  ancient  Greece — a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  his  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  removed  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that  neither  the  rattling  of  the  creaking  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mule-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pompous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves^  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it.     A  lofty 


*  In  this  description  of  the  mode 
of  life  to  which  Gall  us,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  active  exertion,  had 
resigned  himself,  reference  has  been 
principally  had  to  Cic.  Fam,  ix.  20. 
Omnem  nostrum  de  republica  curam, 
cogitationeni    de    dicenda    in    senatu 
sententia,  commentationem  eausaruni' 
ahjecimtts.     In   Epicuri  nos    adver- 
sarii  nostri  castra  conjecimtts.     No 
doubt  this  Epicurism  would  assume 
a  different  form  in  Gallus  from  that 
of  Cicero,  yet  the  latter's  account 
of    his  morning  occupations  might 
very  well  be  transferred  to  Gallus : 
Sac  igitur  eat  nunc  vita  nostra.  Mane 
sahitatus  domi  et  bonos  viros  multos, 
sed  tristeSf  et  hos  Icetos  victores^  qui 
me  quidem  perofficiose  et  peramanter 
observant,       JJbi    salutatio    dejluxit^ 


Uteris  me  involvo ;  aut  scribe,  aut 
lego.  In  the  retirement  of  country - 
life  (Plin.  Ep.  ix.  9,  36),  there  was, 
no  doubt,  more  likelihood  of  such 
quiet  enjoyment  than  amid  the  num- 
berless interruptions  of  the  bustling 
metropolis,  which  Pliny  describes, 
Ep.  i.  9  :  Si  quern  interroges  :  Hodie 
quid  egisti  ?  respondeat:  Officio  togts 
virilis  interfuiy  sponsalia  aut  nuptias 
frequentavi :  ille  me  ad  signandum 
testamentumy  Hie  in  advoeationem, 
ille  in  consilium  rogavit.  So  also 
Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  65.  Even  at  the 
country  house  many  were  subjected 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  neigh- 
bours.    Plin.  Ep.  ix.  16. 

2  The  characteristic  bustle  of  the 
slaves,  as  they  ran  along  the  street,  is 
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window,  througli  which  shone  the  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing sun,  pleasantly  illuminated  from  above  the  moderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whilst  between  them, 
on  darker  grounds,  the  luxurious  forms  of  attractive  danc- 
ing girls  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-like  along.  A  neat 
couch,  faced  with  tortoise-shell  and  hung  with  Babylonian 
tapestry  of  various  colours — ^by  the  side  of  which  was  the 
scrinium  containing  the  poet^s  elegies,  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  small  table 
of  cedar- wood,  on  goat's- feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  sitpellex. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  acquired  by  Gallus, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar-wood, 
placed  round  the  walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parch- 
ment, and  partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus,  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen,  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book. 
Above  these  again  were  ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  perhaps  had  only  copied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  be 
found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them  ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  there  were  several  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro,  who,  by 
means  of  a  new  and  much- valued  invention  ^  was  enabled 


well  known  from  comic  writers,  and 
eurrmtes  is  their  peculiar  epithet. 
Terence,  Eun.  ProL  36 ;  Meant. 
Prol.  31.  Examples  occur  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 
So  hasty  a  pace  was  not,  however, 
becoming  to  a  respectable  free-man. 
Plautus,  Fcdft,  iii.  1,  19. 


Ldberos  homines  per  iirbem  medico  magis 

par  est  gradu 
Ire;  servuli  esse  dico,  festinantem  currere. 

3  The  question  as  to  what  was  the 
bmigmssimum  Varronia  inventum, 
has  been  lately  revived.  The  chief 
passage  in  Pliny,  xxxv.  2,  bearing 
on  the  matter  is  certainly  in  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  collection  of  his  por- 
traits, and  so  to  spread  copies  of  them,  with  short  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  men,  through  the  whole  learned  world. 


admiration.  Ifnaginum  amove  fia- 
grasse  quondam  testes  sunt  Atticus 
tile  CieeroniSf  edito  de  his  volumine, 
et  Marcus  Varro  benignissimo  in- 
vento  insertis  voluminum  suorum 
facunditati  non  nominibus  tantum 
septingefitorum  illustrium,  sed  et 
aliquo  mode  imaginibuSf  non  passus 
intercidere  Jiguras,  aut  vestustatem 
avi  contra  homines  valercj  inventor 
muneris  etiam  Diis  invidiosi,  quando 
immortalitatem  non  solum  dedit,  ve- 
rum  etiam  in  omnes  terras  misit^  ut 
pr^esentes  esse  ubique  et  elaudi  (?) 
possent.  It  was  an  Iconography 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  rolls  and 
sheets,  each  one  of  which  contained 
seven  pictures,  with  short  hiogra- 
phies,  epigrammttf  Gell.  iii.  11 ;  epi- 
grammatum  adjectione,  or  elegiiSy 
Syminach.  Ep.  i.  2.  4),  unquestion- 
ably the  same  book  that  Cicero,  ad 
Attic,  xvi.  11,  calls  UsnXoypa^iav 
Varonis,  and  that  bore  the  name 
Sebdomades  (Gell.  iii.  10,  qui  in- 
scribuntur  (libri)  Jiebdomades  s.  de 
imaginibus) ;  but  opinions  are  divided 
as  to  wherein  consisted  its  novelty 
and  remarkableness.  Brotier  and 
Falconnet  suppose  that  they  were 
drawings  on  parchment  or  canvas. 
Visconti  calls  them  des  portraits 
peints  satis  doute  sur  parchemin. 

On  the  other  hand,  De  Pauw  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  invention  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  portraits, 
and  that  it  was  copper-plate  en- 
graving, which  Ottfr.  Miiller  con- 
siders most  probably  to  have  been 
the  case.  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
sets  up  a  similar  hypothesis,  which, 
however,  rests  on  a  very  insecure 
basis.    Eaoul-Rochette  gives  the  fol- 


lowing account  of  it:  'M.  Quatre- 
mdre  de  Quincy  n'est  point  occupe 
de  cette  discussion  preliminaire. 
Fidele  k  sa  mSthode  de  traiter  les 
questions  d'antiquite  d'apr^s  les 
seules  textes  antiques,  sans  avoir 
6gard  aux  opinions  des  critiques  mo- 
demes,  qui  ont  pu  s'exercer  sur  les 
memos  sujets,  Tillustre  auteur  n  a 
fait  aucune  mention  des  idees  de 
Brotier,  de  Falconnet  et  de  Pauw. 
Encore  moins  am*ait-il  pu  citer  I'ex- 
plication  d'un  autre  savant,  laquelle 
rentre  pourtant  a  pen  pr^s  dans  la 
sienne,  mais  qui  se  trouve  en  quelque 
sorte  cach^e  dans  nn  ouvrage  d'ar- 
cheologie  chr6tienne,  oii  Ton  ne 
s'aviserait  pas  d'aller  la  chercher. 
Je  veux  parler  de  I'idee  de  Miin- 
ter,  qui  rappelant,  au  debut  de  ses 
recherches  sur  I'iconographie  chre- 
tienne,  Tinvention  de  Varron,  sup- 
pose qu'elle  consistait  en  portraits 
graves  aux  traits  sur  des  planches 
de  bois,  et  imprimes  sur  parchemin, 
tout  en  repoussant  1' opinion,  que  ces 
porti'aits,  ainsi  imprimes,  aient  pu 
etre  colories  ou  enlumines  en  pin- 
ceau,  de  la  main  de  Lala,  comme  on 
pourrait  le  croire  d'apres  un  autre 
passage  de  Pline  (xxxv.  11,  40) :  Lala 
Cyzicena  —  Marci  Varronis  inventa 
Roma  et  penieillo  pinxit  {et  cestro  in 
ebore).  Le  docte  antiquaire  Danois 
n'admet  pas,  en  e£fet,  dans  le  texte 
de  Pline,  la  le9on  inventa,  qu'il  sup- 
pose une  correction  de  quelque  criti- 
que moderne,  au  lieu  de  juventa,  qui 
lui  parait  la  le<;on  originale.  Mais  il 
se  trompe  certaincment  en  ce  point ; 
les  mots :  Jf.  Varronis  inventa^  de  ce 
passage  de  Pline,  s' accordant  trop 
bien  avec  le  Varronis  benignisaimum 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  larger  room,  in 
which  a  number  of  learned  slaves  were  occupied  in  tran- 
scribing, with  nimble  hand,  the  works  of  illustrious  Greek 


inventum  de  Tautre  texte,  pour  qu'il 
y  ait  le  moindre  lieu  de  douter,  qu'ils 
n'expriment  I'un  et  1* autre  la  pens^e 
de  Pline,  et  qu'ils  ne  se  rapportent 
Tun  etl* autre  un  precede  de  Varron; 
la  le^on  inventa  est  d'ailleurs  celle 
des  meilleurs  editions,  compris  I'edi- 
tion  princ^ps  de  1469.  Cela  pos6, 
I'hypoth^se  de  M.  Quatrem^re  de 
Qoiacy  acquiert  le  plus  haut  degre 
de  probability  ;  il  suppose,  que  Var- 
ron fit  executer  au  cestre  sur  ivoire, 
par  la  main  de  Lala,  las  portraits  de 
son  iconograpbie,  dont  elle  avait  peint 
les  mod^es  au  pinceau;  et  que  ces 
portraits,  imprimea  sur  toile,  se  mul- 
tipliaient  au  moyen  d'une  pression 
mScanique,  dont  le  procedd  etait  trop 
simple  et  trop  facile  h  trouver  pour 
qu'il  ait  pu  offrir  le  moindre  embarras 
d  rindustrie  Romaine  de  cette  age.' 

The  chief  points  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, with  which  Raoul-Rochette 
coincides,  are,  that  the  inventum 
Varronia  was  a  means  of  multiplying 
portraits ;  that  Lala  of  Cyzikos  fur- 
nished the  designs,  and  engraved 
them  on  ivory;  and  that  tinted  en- 
gravings of  them  were  made  on  can- 
vas, by  means  of  several  plates ;  but 
the  last  assumption  rests  on  a  pure 
misapprehension.  Cicero  names  the 
work  ncTrXoypa^ta,  analogously  to 
the  Panathenaio  Peplos :  of  which 
Suidas  under  nsTrXog  says:  TlsTrXov 
iiroiijaav  ry  *ABf]vq.  Koi  svsypaxpav 
Tovc  dgioTouQ  iv  avTtp,  Arist. 
Equit.  566.  dvdptg  a^coi  tov  ttI- 
ttXov.  Aristotle  named  thus  his  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Homeric  heroes ;  the 
word  therefore  denotes  nothing  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
as  Popma,   and  after  him  Ernesti, 


have  sufficiently  shown.  As  for  can- 
vas, or  any  substance  whatever,  on 
which  tbe  pictures  were  painted,  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  process  with  the  cestrum  may 
have  been  merely  a  species  of  en- 
caustic engraving — ^but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burning  in  of  the  out- 
line, or  in  some  way  a  kind  of  stip- 
pling, we  are  still  in  the  dark — whilst 
the  drawing,  by  means  of  this  burning 
in,  was  to  receive  its  tinted  appear 
ance  or  its  consistency  as  an  engrav- 
ing on  the  ivory,  in  order  to  bring 
forth  the  ivory  pictures,  Pliny  rather 
ohgcurely  describes  xxv.  11,  41.  JE«- 
causto  pingendi  duo  fuisse  antiqu%» 
tus  genera*  constat^  cera,  et  in  eborc, 
eestrOj  id  est,  viriculo,  done,^-  classes 
fingi  cceperunt. 

The  other  suppositions  also  appear 
very  untenable.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear very  strange  if,  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving,  they  had  taken  such  a 
fragile  material  as  ivory,  whilst  cop- 
per or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itself.  Besides,  the  reading  of  in- 
venta  for  juventa  is  very  unsafe,  and 
the  last  expression  is  so  like  one  of 
Pliny's  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it. 

Letronne  opposed  this  hypothe- 
sis; but  the  grammatical  scruples 
that  he  raises  are  totally  groundless. 
He  denies  that  the  invention  con- 
sisted in  a  means  of  multiplying, 
and  supposes  painted  portraits,  so 
that'  in  that  case  inventum  would 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  But  the 
words  of  Pliny  are  clearly  in  oppo- 
sition to  him;  for  besides  that  the 
epithet  benignissimum  conveys  the 
idea  of  communication  and  common 
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and  the  more  ancient  Roman  authors,  both  for  the  supply 
of*  the  Kbraiy,  and  for  the  use  of  those  friends  to  whom 
Gallus  obligingly  communicated  his  literary  treasures. 
Others  were  engaged  in  giving  the  rolls  the  most  agree- 
able exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papyrus 
together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent columns,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  colour  ; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice-stone  and  blackening  the  edges  ; 
fastening  ivory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  rolls 
were  wrapped,  and  dyeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  wrapper. 

Gallus,  with  Chresimus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom  he  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  his 
studies*,  to  make  remarks  on  what  was  read,  to  note  down 


utility,  Pliny  also  expressly  says: 
vey'um  etiam  in  omnes  terras  mistt, 
lit  prf?,}ientes  esse  ubique  possent.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  he  speaks 
of  numerous  copies ;  and  besides  this, 
he  says :  non  nominibus  tantum  sep- 
tingentorum  illttstrium,  sed  et  aliquo 
modo  imaginibuSy  and  gives  us  posi- 
tively to  understand  that  they  were 
no  regular  portraits.  Still  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  have  been 
an  engraving,  on  a*  plate  of  copper, 
or  any  other  metal,  as  such  an  in- 
vention would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  and  necessarily  less 
transitory.  Pliny,  too,  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  the  technical  part 
of  this  new  branch  in  the  art  of  de- 
sign ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  include 
copper-plate  engraving  under  aliqtto 
modo. 

Perhaps  these  aliquo  modo  ima- 
gines  were  portraits  done  Silhouette- 
fashion,  or  painted  by  means  of  shab- 
loons,  or  something  similar ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  were 
executed  in  colours,  as  in  the  Oriental 
painting,  as  it  is  called.  "Whether, 
when  wall-painting  at  a  later  period 


became  so  general,  this  contrivance 
may  have  been  made  use  of  in  a  set 
of  uniform  arabesques,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.     Though  it 
would  not  be  impossible ;  for  even  in 
the  good  times  of  art  they  used  to 
bethink  themselves  of   methods    of 
abbreviating  labour    [compendiarias^ 
Plin.  XXXV.   10,  36).     And  perhaps 
we  might  refer  to  this  the  words  of 
Petronius,  c.  2,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  of  oratory  and 
painting.      Quis  postea   ad  summam 
TJmcydidiSf  quis  Hyperidis  adfamam 
processit  ?   ac  ne  carmen  quidem  sani 
coloris  enitiiit;   sed  omnia  quasi  eo- 
dem  cibo  pasta  non  pottterunt  usque 
ad    senectutem    canescere.       Fictura 
quoque  non  alium  exitum  fecit,  post' 
quam  JEggptiarum  audacia  tarn  mag- 
n<B  artis  compendiariam  invenit.    But 
in   that  case   it  would   be    strange 
if  repetitions  of  the  same  paintings 
were  not  to  be  found  at  Heriula- 
neum  and  Pompeii. 

*  Among  the  librarti  were  some 
who  were  made  use  of  in  studying, 
for    the  purpose  of   extracting  and 
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particular  passages,  or  to  commit  to  paper  his  own  poetical 
effusions,  as  they  escaped  him,  was  already  awaiting  him. 
After  giving  Chresimus  further  instructions  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey,  he  re- 
clined, in  his  accustomed  manner,  on  his  studying  couch. 


noting  down  remarks,  a  stttdiis. 
Orell.  Inscr.  719  ;  Suet.  Claud.  vS. 
Ac  super  hos  (libcrtos,  maxime  sus- 
pexit)  I*olt/bium  a  stttdiis  qui  scepe 
inter  duos  Cbnsules  ambulabat.  We 
see  clearly  what  their  business  was 
from  a  letter  of  the  young  Cicero, 
Fam,  xvi.  21 :  Feto  a  te,  ut  quam 
celerrime  lihrarius  mihi  mUtatur, 
maxime  quidem  Gracus ;  multum 
enim  mihi  eripitur  opera  exscriben^ 
dis  hypomnematis.  Best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  were  the  notariiy  raxv- 
ypd<poij  (TTjfieioypd^oij  who  wrote  by 
means  of  marks,  did  arnidiov — the 
short-hand  writers  of  antiquity,  unex- 
ceUed  perhaps  in  facility  even  by  the 
modems.  [This  art  was  introduced 
into  Borne  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  its  freedom.  Plutarch  {Cat. 
Min.  23)  calls  Cicero,,  and  Dio  Cass. 
(Iv.  7)  Maecenas,  the  inventor  of  it. 
Isodorus,  i.  21,  mentions  Ennius  as 
the  founder  of  tachygraphy,  and  the 
freedmen  of  Cicero  and  Maecenas, 
Tiro  and  Aquila,  as  those  who  in 
practice  had  further  improved  it. 
Gellius,  xvii.  9,  speaks  not  of  steno- 
graphy, but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writing in  use  between  Caesar, 
Oppius,  and  Balbus :  In  his  epistolis 
quibusdam  in  locis  inveniuntur  li- 
ter €B  singularice  sine  coaff  mentis 
syllabarum,  quas  tt*  putes  positas 
incondite;  nam  verba  ex  his  Uteris 
ecn^ci  nulla  possunt.  Erat  autem 
conventum  inter  eos  clandestinum  de 
eommtUando  situ  literarum,  ut  in 
scripto  quidem  alia  aliae  locum  et 
nomen   teneretf   sed  in   legendo   locus 


cuique  suus  et  potestas  restitueretur. 
There  was  also  some  process  similar 
to  our  short-hand  writing,  and  to  that 
Pliny  alludes  whenjie  calls  Caesar  the 
inventor  of  it.  When,  however,  Cicero 
writes,  ad  Att.  xiii.  21  :  Q^od  ad  te 
de  decern  legatis  scripsi,  parum  intel- 
lextiy  credo  quia  Sid  aijfjttitov  scrip- 
seram ;  we  must  not  suppose  that 
eitlier  a  secret  cipher- writing  or  ste- 
nography is  meant,  but  hieroglyphics 
(understood  figuratively)  or  mys- 
terious indications,  which  Cicero  was 
accustomed'  to  make  in  his  letters.] 
Later,  the  marks  which  the  notarii 
made  use  of,  were  certainly  far  sim- 
pler than  the  notce  Tironiance.  Mart, 
xiv.  208,  Notarius — 

Currant  verba  licet ;  maiius  est  velocior 
illis: 
Nondum  lingua  suiun,  dextra  peregit 
opus. 

Seneca,  Epist.  90.  Quidverborum 
notaSf  quibus  quamvis  citata  exci- 
pitur  oratioy  et  celeritatem  lingua 
manus  sequitur ;  Orell.  Inscr.  2876, 
and  Manil.  iv.  197  : 

Hie  et  scriptor  erit  velox,  cui  litera  ver- 

bum  est, 
Quique  notis  linguam  superet,  cursimque 

loquentis 
Excipiet  longas  nova  per  compendia  voces. 

The  elder  Pliny  had  himself  a 
notarius  by  his  side  on  a  journey, 
that  the  time  might  not  pass  idly: 
Ep.  in.  5  (in  itinere)  ad  latus  no- 
tarius cum  libro  et  pugillaribus,  cttjus 
manus  hieme  manicis  muniebantur 
ut  ne  coeli  quidem  a^>eritas  ullum 
studii  tempua  eriperet. 
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supported  on  his  left  arm,  his  right  knee  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other^  in  order  to  place  on  it 
his  books  or  tablets.  *  Give  me  that  roll  of  poetry  of  mine, 
Phaedrus/  said  he  to  the  freedman ;  *  I  will  not  set  out  till 
I  have  sent  the  book  finished  to  the  bookseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Argiletan 
taverns  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors^  and  not  always  in  the  best  company ;  but  Secundus 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so.'  'He  under- 
stands his  advantage,'  said  PhaBdrus,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
roll  from  the  cedar- wood  chest.  '  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  off 
your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  Bome  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.' 

*  Who  knows  ? '  said  Gallus.  *  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  circle  of  tried  friends  :  and  besides, 
our  public  is  so  very  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Lycoris ;  my  Epigrams  are  too 
long  for  a  third  ^ ;  and  then  there  are  those  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  which  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed^.  But  look ! '  continued  he,  as  he 
unfolded  the  roll,  '  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  umbilicus,  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  I  grant,  and  its  jocular 
tone  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Per- 
haps they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  out,  but 
its  contents  are  the  best  proof  of  its  unassumingness  ;  why, 
therefore,  should  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  P  Listen  then, 
and  write.' 

Phaedrus  here  was  about  taking  the  rolL     '  No,'  said 


^  Martial  had  to  bear  this  imput- 
ation more  than  once.  See  ii.  77, 
iii.  S3,  vi.  65. 


^  Martial,  ii.  8.     See 
SUB,  The  JBookseller. 
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Gallus,  ^  the  time  before  our  departure  is  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  write  with  abbreviations,  and  insert  it 
afterwards  whilst  I  am  dictating  a  few  letters/  Phgedrus 
obeyed,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master's  dictation  :-^ 


TO  MY  BOOK. 

Fond  book !  why,  uninvited,  haste  to  roam 
Abroad,  while  thou  mayst  safely  stay  at  home  ? 
E'en  among  friends  thou'lt  earn  but  doubtful  praise, 
What  madness  then  to  brave  the  world's  proud  gaze, 
And  nostril  curl'd  and  supercilious  sneer ! 
Of  spiteful  critic's  pen  to  be  in  fear ! — 
What !  though  no  gross  plebeian  form  be  thine, 
Though  traced  with  cunning  hand  thy  letters  shine  5 
Though  Tyrian  purple  veil  thy  page  of  snow, 
And  painted  knobs  o'er  thy  black  edges  glow, 
Dost  hope  by  this  to  please  book-learned  wights  ? 
To  grace  the  shelves  of  Phcebus'  satellites  ? 
Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  praised,  caress'd. 
And  read  by  all  the  world  from  east  to  west  ? 
Yain  hope  !  thy  beauty*s  pride,  thy  swelling  roll, 
A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  destined  goal. 
Or  else  to  greasy  taverns  thou'lt  be  borne, 
Then,  greased  thyself,  with  filthy  wares  return, 
I've  seen  (prodigious  fate,  but  no  less  true) 
Your  Ciceros,  extoU'd  beyond  their  due, 
To  pepper-pokes  consign' d,  and  bags  for  salt. 
Not  ^ttic :  that  they  lack'd — their  only  fault — 
Or  sprats  enclosed  within  their  humid  leaves ; 
Sprats !  or  whate'er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 
Warn'd  by  such  great  examples,  shun  their  fate. 
Nor.  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Words  to  tlie  winds !  still  straggling  to  be  free  ? 
Go,  but  when  injured,  blame  thyself,  not  me.' 


'  The  original  of  this  translation  runs  as  follows : — 


Quo  properas,  insane  liber?   male  nota 
quid  hospes 
Tecta  subis,  tuto  cui  licet  esse  domi  ? 


Quis  furor  est,  populi  tumidis  opponero 
rhonchis. 
Ah !  vereor,  sociis  vix  pladtura  vlrisf 
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Phsodrus  had  written  with  all  possible  rapidity  ;  and  from 
his  countenance  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  his  opinion 
of  this  apostrophe.  He  then  departed  to  copy  the  poem 
more  intelligibly  on  the  roll,  and  to  send  thither  Philo- 
damus,  whom  his  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters  ;  equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  he  used, 
in  most  instances,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  correspondent,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  confidential  scribe  necessary. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case;  for  Gallus  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters,  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.     Philodamus  brought  the  style,  the 


Contemtumque  ptili,  nasoque   ferociter 
unco 
Suspend!;  et  tristes  extimuisse  notas  ? 
An  quia  plebeiam  vincit  tua  charta  papy- 
rum, 
Et  uitet  artifici  litera  facta  manu ; 
Candida  quod  Tyrio  velatur  pagina  fuco, 
Pictaque  nigranti  coniua  fronte  geris ; 
^^crinia  Phoebese  speras  habitare  caterva), 

Et  fieri  doctis  carior  inde  viris  ? 
Gestarique  sinu  belle,  lepidusque  vocari 

Forsitan,  et  toto  plurimus  orbe  legi  ? 
Nequidquam,  heu  !  forma  tumidum,  cul- 
tuque  Buperbum 
Accipiet  f  umo  nigra  culina  suo. 
Mercibus   aut   unctas   migrabis,    culte, 
tabemas, 
Ut  referas  merces  unctus  et  ipse  domum. 
Vidimus  elatos  nimium,  meritisque  fero- 
oes— 
Vera  loquor,  quamquam  prodigiosa  lo- 
quor — 
Aut  salis,  aut  piperis  Cicerones  esse  cu- 
cullos, 
Quodque  aberat  scriptis  sal  tamen  in- 
tus  erat. 
Cordylseque  fere  madida  latuere  papyro, 
Quidquid    et   immundi   poscit   opella 
coqui. 
Bi  sapis,  esemplis  monitus,  liber,  utevc 
tantis, 
Kt  proprio  noli  cautior  esse  malo. 
Ventis  verba  cadunt.  Pugnas  tamen  ii-o  ? 
licebit. 
I,  fuge,  sed  laesus  parce,  libelle,  queri. 

The  joke  here  indulged  in,  of 
palming  this  sportive  effusion  on  Gal- 
lus, must  not  be  mistaken,  or  con- 


sidered presumptuous.  Such  a  vov- 
Oioia  would  in  itself  be  nothing  un- 
common, for  Horace,  i.  17, 11,  speaks 
to  bis  book  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
in  Martial  niore  such  warnings  are  to 
be  found.  I  cannot  here  omit  a  re- 
mark or  two  in  defence  of  the  text. 
In  V.  3, 1  have  had  in  my  eye  Virg. 
^n.  ii.  127,  recuaat  quemquam  op- 
ponere  morti^  and  am  of  opinion  that 
from  thence  Propert.  i.  17,  11,  is  also 
to  be  amended : 

An  poteris  siccis  meafatareponereocellis, 
Ossaque  nulla  tuo  nostra  tenere  sinu  ? 

Here  the  Cod.  opttmus  PosthianttSy 
or,  GroninganuSf  has  opponere,  and 
so  I  believe  the  proper  reading  to 
be :  ine  fato  opponerCy  for  that  is  the 
only  idea  suitable.  To  take  reponere 
fata,  for  eomponere  funus  or  ossa,  is 
quite  impossible,  because  Propertius 
does  not  hope  for  a  burial.  But 
Cynthia  is  mentioned  as  the  cause 
of  his  calamity,  through  her  dtra. 
Should  one,  however,  be  offended  at 
the  opponere  rhonchis,  he  can  instead 
of  it  {si  tanti  est)  read  committere. 
Nobody  can  refer  this  attack  on 
Cicero  to  anything  else  than  useless 
editions,  such  as  the  last  century  pro- 
duced in  abundance. 
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wooden  tablets  coated  over  with  wax,  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters ;  took  the  seat  of  Phaedrus, 
and  set  down  with  expert  hand  the  short  sentences  which 
Gallus  dictated.  Notifications  of  his  departure  to  his  friends; 
invitations  to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  villa  ;  approval  of 
a  purchase  of  some  statues  and  pictures,  which  a  friend 
in  Athens  had  made  for  him^;  recommendations  of  one 
friend  to  another  in  Alexandria ;  such  were  the  quickly- 
despatched  subjects  of  the  day's  correspondence.  Gallus 
then  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induce  her 
to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  villa — for  he  felt  too 
well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  could  only  be  lasting 
whilst  distance  allowed  his  imagination  to  decorate  reality 
in  its  bright  colours,  and  that  by  living  together  under  the 
same  roof,  all  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love  would  be 
destroyed.  For  this  reason,  he  proposed  that  she  should 
go  to  Baiae^  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire  accom- 
plished ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much-visited  water- 
ing-place promised  pleasure  in  abundance  ;  while  the  near 
proximity  of  his  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able  to 
visit  each  other  frequently.  Many  men  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  all  kinds,  sufHcieiit 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  flighty 
libertina.  Gallus,  however,  knew  Lycoris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her  ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him*,  and  perhaps  the  fault  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 


*  Cicero  writes  in  a  different  sense 
{ad  Fam.  vii.  23)  to  Fabius  Gallus, 
half  in  joke,  half  in  anger,  respecting 
such  a  purchase.  The  whole  letter 
is  very  instructive,  and  the  words,  Tu 
autent,  ignarua  institttti  met,  quanti 
ego  gemta  omnino  signorum  omnium 
noil  astimo,  tanti  ista  giiatuor  aut 
qiiinqtie  mmpsiati^  fully  characterize 


Cicero's  love  of  art.  The  object  re« 
presented  was  everything  to  him, 
and  his  SermathetKB  and  HermerO' 
kl<e  were  of  more  value  in  his  eyes 
than  tlie  most  charming  Bacchcey  by 
the  master-hand  of  a  Greek.  See 
Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  4,  10. 

"^  A  want  of  faith  rendered^  famous 
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He  read  over  once  more  the  letters  which  Philodamus 
had  written ;  the  slave  then  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 
placed  a  round  piece  of  wax  ;  while  Gallus  drew  from  liis 
finger  a  beautiful  beryl,  on  which  was  engraved  by  the 
hand  of  Dioscorides,  a  lion  driven  by  four  amoretts, 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad- 
hering to  it^^  and  then  impressed  it  deeply  into  the 
pliant  mass.  Meanwhile  Philodamus  had  sununoned  the 
tabellariiy  or  slaves  used  for  conveying  letters.  Each  of 
them  received  a  letter ;  but  that  destined  for  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  journeying  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  concluded,  when  the 
slave  who  had  charge  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  finger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting  its 
shadow  upon  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was  about 
commencing.  This  was  the  time  that  Gallus  had  fixed 
for  departure ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, and  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  in  his  travelling 
toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


by  the  tenth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Gallus :  the  soUi* 
citi  amores  Oalli,  as  Virgil  says. 

10  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
tracing  these  minute  resemblances 
between  the  customs  of  the  ancients 
and  ourselTes,  although  such  agree- 
ment is  only  natural.  We  too  breathe 
on  the  ring  before- sealing  with  it. 
Ovid  says,  Amor.  ii.  15,  15,  were  he 
the  ring  of  his  love ; 

Idem  ego,ut  arcanas  possem  signare  tabel- 
las, 


Nerve  tenax   Cttram  siccave   gemma 
trohat, 
Humida  formossB  tangam  prlus    ora 
puellsQ. 

These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  trifles  ; 
but  the  more  the  error  of  supposing 
the  life  of  the  ancients  quite  different 
from  our  own  is  indulged  in,  the  more 
should  such  minute  customs  be 
brought  forward,  in  order,  that  by 
instituting  a  comparison  between 
them,  we  may  bring  those  times 
nearer  to  our  own. 


SCENE  THE  FOURTH. 


THE  JOURNEY. 

GALLUS  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
streets  after  leaving  his  mansion^  biefore  he  reached 
the'  Porta  Capena,  from  which  point  he  was  about  to 
journey  along  the  Yia  Appia^  to  his  villa.  This  was  a  most 


^  The  most  celebrated  road  of 
Italy,  Via  Appia,  which  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  those  times,  and 
the  remains  of  which  have  always 
been  objects  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  12,  regina  viartim^ 
lYas  first  made  from  Borne  to  Capua, 
by  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  about 
442  A.u.c.  Procopius,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  magnificence  of  the  work,  gives 
a  description  of  it,  de  JB0IIO  Goth,  i. 
14 :  'O  dk  {BeXiffdpios)  did  TtJQ  Aari- 
j/toiv  odou  dirfiys  rb  arpdTtVfiaf  rijv 
'An-Kiav  odbv  d^eis  iv  dpiaTip^.  fjv 
'AvKiOQ  6  *F<afjiaiwv  vitaros  ivva- 
icoaiots  iviavTcfiQ  vpdrepov  ivoiTjas 
rt  icai  i-TTuvvfiov  iax^v.  'Ban  Si  q 
'Airiria  odbs  •^fitpwv  wivTt  dvSpl 
tvi^utvtp'  U  *Pwfirji  yap  adrri  ig 
Kairvriv  difiKti.  ivpoq  di  iart  Ttje 
odov  ravTfiQ  o<rov  iindKae  ivo  d\- 
XrjXaiQ  ivavriaig  Uvaij  Kat  ionv 
d^ioOkaroQ  vdvrutv  pdXiara,  rov  yap 
XiOov  uiravray  fivXlTtiv  n  ovra  xai 
^vffit  agXripdv,  U  xcupa;  dXXiyc  fia- 
Kpdv  ovtrric  rt/jiutv  'Attttioc  ivravGa 
EKOfiiat'  ravrriQ  yap  ^»)  rije  yrJQ 
ovdafiij  v&^VKt.  Xiiovg  Sk  Totg 
Xidovg  kat  dfxaXovg  ipyaodfievog, 
iyyuyviovg  dk  rj  ivTOfxy  mwoitiiAi' 
voe  ig  dXXriXovg  livvUfiatv  ovrs  xaX- 
Kov  ivTog  oirt  n  d'XXo  ififiepXtifiivog, 
01  ik  dWriXoig  ovr<a  rt  da^aXutg 
^vpSidtvrai  xal  utiiVKaaiv,  iitnt  on 


Sf^  ovK  liaiv  ripfiotTfisvoi,  dXX*  tfini- 
pvKaatv  dXXriXoigj  do^av  Toig  opiutrt 
TTapkxovTai.  Kat  XP^*'*^^  rpi^svTog 
avxvov  dii  ovTotg  dfid^aig  re  voX- 
Xalg  Koi  !^(i)Oig  iinaai  diafiaroi  yt- 
vofisvoij  ig  yfispav  tKdarrjv  ovTt  r^g 
dpfioviag  travrdtraai  diaKSKpivTat, 
0VT6  Tivi  avTtov  Sia^QapTJvai  rj  fiil- 
ovi  yevsaOai  ^vvkmaiVf  oh  fjLt)v  ovde 
Tjjg  dfiapvyfjg  ri  d'TTOJiaXMai.  The 
main  points  of  which  are,  that  the 
Appian  Way  was  made  by  Appius 
five  days'  journey  in  length,  as  it 
reached  from  Rome  to  Capua.  It 
was  broad  enough  for  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  other,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  such  as  is  used  for  mill-stones, 
but  which  was  not  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  stones  are  hewn  sharp 
and  smooth,  and  their  comers  fit  into 
one  another  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  any  other  connecting  material,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  to  be  one  na- 
tural stone,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  traffic,  it  is  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  i  preservation.  Procopius  assigns 
to  it  the  age  of  900  years,  which  h  at 
least  fifty  years  too  much.  It  is  most 
remarkable  that  he  should  confine  the 
Appian  Way  to  the  distance  between 
Borne  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Claudius  had  only  built  it  to  that 
place,  still  it  was  afterwards  continued 
as  far  as  Brondusium.  All  accounts 
on  the  date  of  this  extension  appear  to 
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charmiiig  place  between  Sinuessa  and  Capua,  and  pre- 
sented the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary, 
in  order,  as  Horace  observes,  to  quaff  happy  oblivion  of 


^j 


J 


M 


I 


be  wanting,  and  in  their  absence  the 
most  various  suppositions  have  been 
made.  Some  think  that  this  was  done 
by  Julius  Caesar,  although  he  gives  no 
tenable  ground  for  this  supposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direction  of  the  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  assert  that  it  must  have 
been  continued  very  soon  after  Ap- 
pius,  and  reached  to  Brundusium  as 
early  as  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  in  proof  of  which  they 
adduce  a  letter  from  Pompey  (in 
Cic.  Att.  viii.  11),  who  writes  thus  to 
Cicero:  Cenaeo  ViaAppia  iter  facias, 
et  celeriter  Brundtmutn  venias. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
clear  ab6ut  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Appia,  before  we  can  form  any  opi- 
nion of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
tinued further.  It  went  from  Home 
by  Bovillae,  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Minturnae, 
and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  from 
thence  to  Beneventum ;  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  Some  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  from  thence  by  Canusium 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  along  it,  by 
Barium,  and  Egnatia,  and  as  Horace 
travelled  this  way  with  Maecenas  to 
Brundusium,  that  the  Via  Appia 
must  at  least,  at  this  period,  have 
been  extended  as  far  as  there.  But 
the  premises  of  this  conclusion  are 
false,  for,  as  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  road  leading  along  the  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Strabo,  vi.  3, 
says :  Avo  5'  dal  {66oi)j  ii'ia  fjkv 
riiJiioviKij  Sid  ntvKeriijjp,  ovq  Jloidi- 
kXovc  KaXouaif  Kai  Aavvirdv  Kai 
'SavvirCjv  fikxP^  "Biviovkvrov  *  e0'  y 
odtf  'Eyvaria  iroXiQj  tlra  KeXt'a,  Kai 
'Si'inov  Kai  Kavvfftov  Kai  Kcp^ovta* 


17  Sk  did  TdpavToc  fUKpbv  Iv  dpiare- 
pg.  "Oaov  dk  /xidg  ^fupag  trtpioSov 
KtKXtvtravrt     rf     'AirTria     Xtyofikvij 
dfia^rjXarog   fidXXov'  iv  ravry    Sk 
iroXig  Ohpid  re  Kai  Obtvovoia,  r/  /xcv 
fitTu^v  TdpavTOQ  Kai  BpevTiffiov.     r) 
S'  iv  fjitOopioig  SavvtrtDv  Kai  AiVKa- 
viittv,     ^VfijidXXovffi  Sk  dn(}>ut   Kara 
BivioviVTOv  Kai  ri^v  \KaixTraviav  Ik 
Tov  BptvTtffiov.     TouvnvQev  S'  rjitj 
fiBxpi  Ttig  'Pbtfirig  'Airiria  caXcirai, 
Sid  KavSiov  Kai  KaXarlagy  Kai  Ka- 
irvag  Kai  ILatriXivov  fisxpi  'Sivovkff- 
OTig'  Ta  S'  ivOivSe  itpriTai.     (B,  v. 
c.  3.)     'H  ^£  rrdad  k<rriv  tK  'Potfirig 
tig  BpivrttTiov  fiiXia  t%\    In  another 
passage  Strabo  says,  v.  3 :  '^vravQa 
St  avvdivTti  TJ  OaXdrry  irp&Tov  »/ 
'Atrrria  bSbg,  Iffrpufikvri  fikv  otto  tjjq 
'Piitfirjg  fitxpi  BptvTtaiov,  ttXcTotoi/ 
S*  oStvofJiivri.  riav  S*  iiri  OaXdrry  wo- 
Xcbiv  TovTojv  i^aTrrofikvTj  fiovovy  rijg 
Tt  TapaKivfjgy  Kai  ruiv  i^t^fjg  ^op' 
filtav  fikv  Kai  Mivrovpvt]g  Kai  Sii/ov- 
taariQ  Kai  tCjv  6<TxdTMV  TdpavTog  rt 
Kai  BptvrttTiov,    We  learn  therefore, 
beyond    all    doubt,   that   this    more 
eastern  road  was  not  named  the  Ap- 
pian, which  only  applied  to  the  more 
western  one,  which  led  by  way   of 
Venusia.     The  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been,   in  the  time  of  Horace, 
built  as  far  as  Brundusium,  is  also 
erroneous,  for  Horace  travelled  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Equotutium,  Eubi, 
Barium,  and  Gnatia,   and  it  would 
have    been    strange    that    Maecenas 
should  have  chosen  the  route  through 
the  Apulian  hills,  if  the  more  con- 
venient Appian  Way  led  to  Brun- 
dusium;   and,   since    Strabo  is   ac- 
quainted with  it  in  its  whole  length, 
it  could  not  have  been  made  much 
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the  disturbing  cares  of  life.  The  litter,  manned  by  six 
stalwart  Syrian  slaves,  whose  light-red  livery  distinguished 
them,  from  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 
brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  waiting  at  the 
vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  Q  alius  intended  to 
travel  before  nightfall  the  first  forty-two  miles  of  his 
journey,  to  Forum  Appii,  was  waiting  outside  the  city,  by 
the  grove  of  the  Camcenae'*.      He  hud  meanwhile  donned 


later.  The  argument  adduced  from 
Cicero  proves  nothing;  for  Pompey 
could  still  have  advised  Cicero  to 
travel  on  the  Via  Appia  (and  not  the 
Latina)  as  far  as  it  went. 

Strabo,  however,  seems  by  the 
■words  TovvTivBiv  S'  ijdri  fiexP''  ^'/C 
'PdjfiTu:  'ATTTTta  KaXilraif  to  mean 
that  only  the  part  from  Beneventum 
to  Rome  was  called  Via  Appia ;  and 
as  Procopius  also  confines  the  name 
to  the  distance  between  Rome  and 
Capua,  the  road  probably  from  thence 
to  Brundusium  was  not  constructed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  old  part 
might  always  specially  bear  the  name. 
L.ivy  says,  x.  23 :  Eodem  anno  Cn. 
et  Q.  Ogulnii  ad.  cur.  aliquot  foene' 
ratoribua  diem  dixetunt,  quorum  bo- 
nis muUatis  ex  eo  quod  in  publicum 
redactum  est — semitam  saxo  quadrate 
a  Capena  porta  ad  Martis  straverunt ; 
and  c.  X.  47 :  Damnatia  aliquot  pecua- 
riis  via  a  Martia  silice  ad  Bovillas, 
perstrata  est.  From  whence  some 
conclude  that  the  Appian  Way  was 
not  originally  paved,  but  only  gravel- 
led, for  in  that  time  it  had  been  built 
nearly  twenty  years.  Of  the  former 
portion,  we  read  in  Liv.  xx^viii.  28, 
viam  silice  sternendam  a  porta  Ca- 
pena  ad  Mart  is  locaverunt,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  way,  via,  not  till 
560,  and  previous  to  then,  only  the  «c- 
mita^  a  trottoir.     Still,  the  Via  Appia 


is  not  named  in  any  of  these  passages, 
and  the  Temple  of  Mars  alluded  to 
here,  and  vii.  23,  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sidewards,  in  which  case  quite  a 
different  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  "Way  was  first 
built  by  Sylla.  Moreover,  in  both 
passages,  we  have  silice  sternere^  to 
pave,  which  is  very  different  from  lapi- 
de  sternere,  to  lay  with  slabs ;  and  the 
expression  does  not  therefore  suit  the 
Appian  Way,  for  it  was  certainly  laid 
with  hewn  slabs,  not  square,  but  of 
irregular  form,  the  corners  of  which 
fitted  exactly  into  each  other,  simi- 
larly, perhaps,  to  the  Cyclopian  walls. 
On  both  sides  there  was  a  higher 
border,  margo,  on  which  were  placed 
alternately,  seats  and  milestones,  but 
this  was  doubtless  a  later  addition, 
and  is  so  called  in  Liv.  xli.  27 :  Cm- 
sores  vias  ste^mendas  silice  in  XJrle, 
glarea  extra  TTrhem  substruendas  mar- 
ginandasque  primi  omnium  heave- 
rant.  The  primi  omnium  refers  only 
to  marginare. 

'  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
probably  in  the  Vallis  Egerise,  was 
the  Lucus  Camoenarum,  also  called 
simply  Camoenas.  The  scholiast  on 
Juv.  Sat.  iii.  10,  says,  Stetit  ex^ 
pectans  rhedam,  ubi  solent  Frocon- 
sttles  Jurare  in  Via  Appia  ad  por^ 
tarn  Capenam,  i.  c.  ad  Camcenaif  and 
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his  traTelling  shoes,  and  changed  his  toga  for  the  more 
befitting  dress  for  travelling,  the  ptmiula.  All  the  other 
preparations  had  been  already  seen  to  by  Ghresinius; 
a  number  of  slaves  were  despatched  before  with  the 
baggage,  while  others  were  to  follow  after;  those  only 
who  were  indispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord.  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours  by  some  hundred  nimble  hands, 
whom  a  sign  from  the  dispensator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  preparation^. 
Gallus  consequently  found  himself,  before  half  the  fifth 
hour  had  elapsed,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  lee- 
tica ;  the  Syrians  then  ran  their  poles  through  the  rings 
affixed  to  the  sides,  lifted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  along  the  street,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behind  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most   lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  just  the  time  when  the  streets,  though 


Hart.  ii.  6,  15  : 

Et  cum  currei-e  debeas  BoTilloa, 
Inteijungere  qaaeris  ad  CanuBnas. 

Gallus  is  made  to  go  through  the 
city  in  the  lectica,  while  the  carriages 
wait  <id  Camcenas,  on  account  of 
douhta  whether  it  was  allowed  at  that 
period  to  drive  in  a  travelling  carriage 
through  the  streets.  For  there  are 
no  instances  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
forhad  travellers  to  drive  through 
the  towns  of  Italy  in  a  carriage. 
Suet.  Claud.  25. 

In  Juv.  iii.  Umhricius,  and  pro- 
bably his  whole  family  also,  enter 
the  rheda  outside  the  town  : 

Sed  dum  tota  domos  rheda  oomponitur  una, 
Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidainque  Ca- 
penxun. 


It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  car* 

riage  had  waited  outuide  the  gate, 

not  that  it  came  after,  from  the  words 

at  the  end  of  the  Satire : 

8ed  jumenta  vocant,  et  sol  inclinat :  eundnm 

est, 
Nam  mihi  commota  jam  dadum  malio  virga 
Adnoit. 

'  Such  delays  in  the  departure  on 
a  journey  appear  to  have  beea  com- 
mon. Pleusides,  in  Plant.  Mil.  iv. 
7,  9,  says : 

MuHer  profecto  nata  est  ex  ipsa  moi  a. 
Nam  qusevis  alia,  qua  mora  est  seqae^  mora 
Minor  ea  videtur,  quam  qua  propter  mulie- 
remest. 

Milo  too  says,  in  the  preceding 

scene :  Faullisper  dum  se  uxor,   ut 

Jltf  comparaty  eommoratua  est. 
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always  full,  presented  the  most  motley  throng,  and  the 
greatest  bustle;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached,  when  a 
general  cessation  from  business  commenced*,  and  people 
generally  were  wont  to  take  their  morning  meal.  Whilst 
some  therefore  were  still  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry- 
ing to  the  place  of  refreshment.  Here,  a  prompt  builder 
was  despatching,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
a  new  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted^; 
there,  huge  stones  and  beams  were  being  wound  up  aloft, 
for  the  completion  of  an  edifice.  Countrymen  with  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  fro  their  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets**  suspended  on  either  side,  the  produce  of  the 
country  into  the  city  ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stopped  up  by  a  solemn  funeral  procession  happening  to 
meet  a  heavily  laden  waggon  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  most  lively  sight  was  presented  by  the 
Suburra,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  plied  their  miser- 
able  trade.     Some  from   the  region   beyond  the   Tiber 


*  Sexta  guies  lassis,  says  Martial, 
iv.  8 ;  and  during  this  time  the  me- 
renda,  or  prandium,  was  taken.  See 
the  Excursus  on  The  Meals.  The 
many  idle  persons  who  lived  at  Borne 
even  then,  and  more  numerously  af- 
terwards, and  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
who  also  did  not  fail  in  the  sapere  ad 
genium,  no  doubt  betook  themselves 
to  the  various  taberna  at  this  period. 
See  the  Excursus  on  The  Taverns. 

*  The  bustle  and  hurry  in  the 
streets  of  Home  are  described  in  lively 
colours  by  Horace  and  Juvenal.  The 
first,  Epist.  ii.  2,  72 : 

Festinat  calidus  molis  gerulisque  redemtor ; 
Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  uano  ingeus  machi- 

na  tignum ; 
Tristia  robastia  laetantar  Ainera  pUustris; 
Hac  rabiosa  ftigit  canla,  hao  lutulenta  rait 

■Uik 


The  latter,  Sat.  iii.  245 : 


ftrit  nic  cublto,  ferit  assere  daro 

Alter,  at  hie  lignum  capiti  incutit,  ille  meo 

tretam. 
Pinguia  ci'ura  Into;   planta  mox   undiqae 

magna 
Caloor,  et  in  digito  davos  mihi  militia  hierst. 

And   iii.   254,   in    accordance    with 
Horace ; 

modo  longa  coruscat 

Sarraco  veniente  abies  atque  altera  pinum 
Plaastra  vehunt,    nataut    alte,  populoque 

minantur. 
Nam  si  procubuit,  qui  saxa  Ligustlca  portat 
Axis,  et  eversum  fudit  super  agmina  mon- 

tem. 
Quid  superest  de  corporibus  ? 


^  In  this  manner  mules  and  asises 
were  laden,  and  this  is  what  Petron. 
c.  31,  means  by  bisaccium,  Comp, 
Apul.  Met,  ix. 
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oflfered  matches'  for  sale,  occasionally  taking  in  exchange 
broken  glass,  instead  of  money ;  others  carried  boiled  peas, 
and  sold  a  dish  of  them  to  the  poorest  class  for  an  as, 
whilst  those  accustomed  to  somewhat  better  fare,  betook 
themselves  to  the  cook's  boy,  who,  with  a  loud  voice,  cried 
smoking  sausages  for  sale.  In  one  place  a  curious  crowd 
was  collected  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  venomous  snakes  familiarly  wound 
themselves.  In  another  stood  a  group  reading  the  pro- 
gramme ^  painted  in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


^  The  profession  of  this  people 
was  probably  not  more  respectable 
than  that  pursued  by  our  chiffoniers ; 
they  sold  matches,  sulphurata,  and 
bartered  them  for  broken  glass,  which 
they  repaired  again  with  sulphur. 
Their  head-quarters  were  trans  Ti- 
berim^  generally  the  abode  of  the 
lowest  class.  Mart.  i.  42  :  TranS' 
tiberinus  ambulator^  qui  pall^fntia 
sulphwata  fraetia  permutat  vitreis ; 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  6,  77  :  Flebs  qua  com- 
minutis  permutat  vitreis  gregale  sul- 
phur. They  cried  their  wares,  as  we 
see  from  Martial,  xii.  57,  14,  where, 
among  the  reasons  enumerated  why 
one  could  not  sleep  in  Home,  the 
sulphuratiB  lippus  institor  mercis  is 
mentioned.  Comp.  Ruperti  ad  Ju- 
venal. V.  48. 

^  As  among  ns  the  plays  at  the 
threatres  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  public  view,  so  they  were 
announced  among  the  ancients  by 
means  of  inscriptions  on  the  wall 
{programmata)  in  public  and  fre- 
quented places.  Several  such  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii. See  Mus.  Borb.  i.  p.  4 :  A.  Suettii 
:erix  adilis  familia  gladiatoria  pug  • 
\abit  Fompeiis  JPr.   K.   Junias  ve- 


natio  et  vela  erunt ;  in  ii.  p.  7  is  one 
of  still  greater  value  :  Dedicatione 
.  .  .  arum  muneris  On.  Alii  Nigidii 
•Mai .  .  .  venatio,  athletee,  sparsionesy 
vela  erunt.  For  others,  see  Gell's 
Pompeiana,  in  several  places  ;  Orell. 
Inscr.  i.  2556,  2559.  In  the  same 
manner,  either  by  means  of  the  praco, 
or  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  or  by 
writing  on  a  tablet  hung  out  of  doors, 
private  persons  made  known  when 
they  had  lost  any  thing,  or  when 
they  had  anything  to  let  or  sell.  The 
oldest  traces  of  such  announcements 
are  in  Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4,  78 : 

Certum  est,  pneconum  jubere  Jam  quan- 
tum est  conducier. 
Qui  illam  investigent,  qui  iuveniant. 

And  Menach.  v.  9,  93,  when  Messe- 
nio,  oapraco,  announces  the  auction 
of  Mensechmus.  But  a  special  pns- 
sage  is  Petr.  97 :  Intrat  stabulutn 
praco  eum  servo  publico,  aliaque  sane 
tnodica  frequentia,  facemque  fumo- 
sam  magis  quam  lucidam  quassatts 
hac  proclamavit ;  Fuer  in  balneo 
patUlo  ante  aberravit  anuoruin  circa 
XVI.,  crispus,  mollis,  formostis^  no- 
mine Giton ;  ei  quis  eum  reddere, 
aut  commonslrare  voluerit,  aeeipiet 
nummos  mille.  For  the  placards 
there  is   a  locus  classicus  in  Prop. 
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building,  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exhibition  was  to 
be  covered  with  an  awning — ^but  ererywhere  the  lower 
classes,  old  and  young,  were  hurrying  to  the  thermopoLice 
and  cookshops,  to  obtain  each  his  wonted  seat,  and  to 
drink  for  breakfast,  according  to  choice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  favourite  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
passing  through  streets  which  were,  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  shops  chok- 


iii.  23,  23,  where  a  letter  has  been 
lost : 

I  puer,  et  citus  Iisec  aliqua  propone  oolumna ; 
£t    domiiium    Esquiliis    scribe    habitare 
tuum; 

and  Big.  xlvii.  2,  43.  Solent  pleriqtte 
hoc  eiiam  facere^  ut  lihellum  propo- 
nent. 

The  vela  mentioned  in  both  the 
announcements  referred  to,  served  to 
cover  in  the  theatre.  This  conve- 
nience was  first  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators by  Q.  Catulus,  a.u.c.  683. 
PJin.  xix.  1,  6  :  Fostea  in  theatris 
tantam  umbram  fecerSy  quod  primus 
om7iium  invenit  Q»  CatuluSy  cum  Ca- 
pitolium  dedicaret.  Carbasina  deinde 
vela  primus  in  theatris  duxisse  tra- 
ditur  Lentulus  Spinther  ApoUina' 
ribus  ludis.  Mox  Ckesar  Dictator 
totum  foi'um  jRomanum  intexit^  &c. 
Lncret.  iv.  73,  describes  the  new  cus- 
tom : 

Et  valgo  faclant  id  lutea  russaque  vela, 
Rt  ferragina,  cum  magnis  intenta  theatris 
Per  malos  volgata  trabesque  trementia  flue- 
tant. 

Coloured  cloths  were  used  even  at  this 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
went  still  further ;  they  imitated  the 
starry  heaven :  Vela  nuper  colore  cosli 
tteUata  per  rudentes  iere  etiam  in 
amphitheatro  prineipis  Neronit,  The 
sparsiones  mentioned  in  the  second 
progi'amme  consisted  in  besprinkling 


the  theatre  with  sweet-smelling  es- 
sences, as  saffron,  erocusy  the  odour  of 
which  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  sprinkling  was  effected 
by  means  of  pipes,  from  which  the 
liquids  were  thrown  as  from  the  jets 
of  a  fountain.  Sen.  JSpist.  90  :  Utrum 
tandem  sapientiorem  putasj  qui  inve- 
nitf  quern  ad  modum  in  immensam 
altitudinem  crocum  latentibus  Jistulis 
exprimat?  Sen.  Qucest,  Nat.  ii.  9: 
Kumquid  dubitas,  quin  sparsio  ilia, 
qua  ex  fundamentis  mediae  arena 
crescens  in  summam  altitudinem  am- 
phit/ieatri  pet^enit,  cum  intentione 
aqwBjiat  ?  This  took  place  just  the 
same  in  a  regular  theatre,  and  the 
boards,  as  well  as  the  spectators, 
were  besprinkled.  Hence  Martial 
says,  v.  25  : 

Hoc,  rogo,  non  melius,  quam  rubro  pulpita 
nimbo 
Spargere,  etefltiso  permaduisse  croco  ? 

and  lubrica,  or  madentia  croco  pul- 
pita, are  often  mentioned.  See  Lips. 
de  Amphith.  c.  16.  Essences  and 
flowers  were  rained  down  in  the  tri- 
clinia  also,  as  with  Nero.  See  Suet. 
Ner.  31;.comp.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8. 
That  this  was  customary,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  see 
from  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  104 : 

Tunc  neque  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  the* 
atro, 
Ncc  ^lerant  liqnido  pulpita  rubra  crooo. 
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ing  them  up^,  for  huxters  and  merchants  of  all  sorts, 
artists  in  hair  and  salve-sellers,  butchers  and  pastrycooks, 
but  above  all  vintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 
street,  so  that  you  might  even  see  tables  arranged  along 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
which  were,  however,  cautiously  fastened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  filched  by  the  hand  of  some 
Strobilus  or  Thesprio  hurrying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurring  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  through 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  lecttca,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  the  prceambulo  to  get  well  through ;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  incessantly 
seized  by  the  hand,  addressed,  or  even  kissed^^  a  custom 


•  The  taberna  built  up  against  the 
houses  had,  by  degrees,  so  narrowed 
the  streets,  that  Domitian  caused  a 
decree  to  be  issued  against  them,  and 
every  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  house.  Martial,  his  ever-ready 
flatterer,  has  also  immortalized  the 
interdict  by  an  epigram  (vii.  61)  in- 
teresting to  us,  as  it  contributes  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  streets : 

Abstulerat  totam  temerarius  institor  urbem 

Inque  sno  nullum  limine  limen  erat. 
Jnssisti  tenues,  Germanice,  crescere  ylcos ; 

Et  modo  quse  faerat  semita,  fiacta  via  est. 
Nulla  catenati8  pila  est  preecincta  lagenis. 

Nee  preetor  medio  c(^itur  ire  Into. 
Stringitur  in  densa  nee  ceca  novacula  turba, 

Occupat  aut  totas  nigra  popina  viaa. 
Tonsor,  caupo,  coquna,   lanioa  sua  limina 
servant. 

Nunc  Roma  .est ;   nuper  magna  tabema 
fuit. 

We  see  from  it  that  wine  was  sold  not 
only  inside  the  taberna,  hut  also  be- 
fore them :  probably  at  the  pillars  of 
the  porticos,  tables  were  set  with  bot- 
tles, which  were  fastened  by  chains  to 
prevent  their  being  purloined,  and 


in  this  manner,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  interpret  the  eatenata 
tabema  in  Juv.  iii.  304,  which  Ru- 
perti  explains  by  eatenis  Jirmata. 

*o  Effugere  Roma  non  est  basia- 
tiones^  is  the  ejaculation  of  Martial, 
xi.  98,  who  censures  this  very  dis- 
agreeable habit  in  several  humorous 
epigrams.  Not  merely  at  the  ■  seUit- 
tatiOf  but  at  every  meeting  in  tbe 
street,  a  person  was  exposed  to  a 
number  of  kisses,  not  only  from  near 
acquaintance,  but  from  every  one  who 
desired  to  show  his  attachment,  among 
whom  there  were  often  mouths  not  so 
clean  as  they  might  be.  Martial,  xii. 
59,  says  of  one  who  had  returned  to 
Rome  after  long  absence : 

Te  vidnia  tota,  te  pilosus 
Hirooso  premit  osculo  oolonns. 
Hinc  instat  tibi  textor,  inde  fhUo, 
Hinc  sntor  modo  pelle  basiata, 
Hinc  menti  dominus  pedicnlosi,  kc. 

The  misanthrope  Tiberius,  who 
wished  himself  not  to  be  humbled  by 
this  custom,  issued  an  edict  against 
it  (Suet.  Tib.  34),  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  done  much  good,  as  the 
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which  of  late  had  begun  to  prevail,  but  escaped  with  a 
simple  salutation,  which  was  still  quite  troublesome  enough, 
for,  from  every  side  resounded  an  ave  to  be  responded 
to,  and  frequently  from  the  mouths  of  persons  for  whom 
even  the  nomenchtor  in  his  hurry  had  only  an  invented 
name  ready  ^. 

The  train  having  at  last  succeeded  in  safely  winding 
its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
passed  under  an  antique-looking  arch,  on  the  moist  stones 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  was  carried 
over  it  ^,  were  always  hanging.     At  a  short  distance  from 


custom  continued ;  in  winter  only  it 

was  improper  to  annoy  another  with 

one's  cold  lips,  on  which  the  same 

poet  also  gives  ns  a  jocular  epigram 

(▼ii.  95) : 

Bruma  est,  et  riget  horridus  December, 
Audes  tu  tamen  osculo  niyali 
Omnes  obvius  hinc  et  hinc  tenere 
Et  totam,  Line,  basiare  Bomam. 

He  does  not  give  a  very  much  over- 
di*awn  picture  when  he  says,  Livida 
naribtis  caninis  dependet  glacies ; 
and  thence  concludes  with  this  ex- 
hortation : 

Hibemas,  line,  basiationes 

In  mensem  rogo  differas  Aprilem. 

Cf.  Lips,  de  Oseulis  et  Osculandi,  ii.  6. 

"  This  actually  took  place,  as  is 
testified  hy  Seneca,  de  Benef.  i.  3 : 
Quemadmodum  nomenclatori  memo- 
ria  loco  audacia  eat,  et  cuicunqtte 
nomen  nan  potest  reddere^  imponit. 
So  also  JEpist.  *l'J  :  Veins  nomencla- 
toTf  qui  nomina  -non  reddit,  sed  im- 
ponit. 

"  The  Forta  Capena  in  the  first 
region,  between  the  Ardeatina  and 
Zatina,  led  to  Capua,  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thence,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Ar^ 
deatina  and  Tiburtina  derived  their 


names  from  the  towns  arrived  at  by 

their  means.     In  Juven.  iii.  10,  it  is 

called  the  moist  gate : 

Substitit  ad  veteres  arous,  madidamque 
Cax)enam : 

and  the  Scholiast  remarks  thereupon  : 

ideo  quia  supra  earn  aquae  ductus  est, 

quern  nunc  appellant   arcum  stillan- 

tern.     Ruperti  is  wrong  therefore  in 

saying,  Alii  portam  rectius  ita  die* 

tarn  putant  a  fontibus,  qui  ibi  erant, 

unde  et  Fontinalis  vocabatur  ;  for  how 

can  we  refer  the  passage  in  Martial, 

iii.  47, 

Capena  grandi  porta  qua  pluit  gutta, 

to  the  fountains  in  the  vicinity  ?   "We 

have  the  similar  designation  (iv.  18) 

where  a  boy  has  been  killed  by  the 

fall  of  an  icicle  : 

Qua  vicina  pluit  Yipsanis  porta  columnia 
Et  madet  assiduo  lubricusimbre  lapis. 

The  Portions  Vipsana  may  have  been 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  or  another 
gate  may  be  meant  (Comp.  Donat. 
de  Urb.  Mom.  iii.  17.  In  Horace, 
Epist  i.  6,  26,  two  especial  prome- 
nades are  placed  together  by  a  mere 
chance,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Columnae  Yipsanas  were  the  well- 
known  Portions  Agrippse) ;  but  at  all 
events  the  icicle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fountains,  and  if  a  Porta 
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hence,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Camoenaa,  were  waiting  the 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  covered  rheda  drawn  by 
Gallic  palfreys,  and  two  petorrita  likewise  provided  with 
fast  horses,  for  the  slower  pace  of  the  mule  was  incom- 
patible with  the  plan  of  the  journey,  according  to  which 
the  travellers  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  next  night 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Gallus  mounted  the  elegantly-built  rheda.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehirle  with  gilded  wheels  and  rich  silver 
mountings,  still  the  body  was  ornamented  with  beautifully 
wrought  foliage  in  bronze,  and  Medusa's  heads  of  the  same 
metal  peeped  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  being  fast- 
ened back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  left  of  his  master",  the  faithful 
Chresimus  took  his  placo ;  but  the  seats  which  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  the  nofarii,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  thoughts  of  their  master  **,  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash- 
ionable petorrita,  a  couple  of  Numidian  riders  vaulted 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  off  in  advance,  whilst 
runners,  girt  up  high,  flying  along  before  the  carriage, 
emulated  the  speed  of  the  swift  palfreys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
the  sanctuary  of  Mars  Extra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments  ^^  along   the   queen    of 


was  plttenSf  it  might  still  be  the  Ca- 
pena ;  on  the  contrary,  we  might  ra- 
ther fancy  a  similitude  with  the  meta 
sudanSf  were  there  not  other  grounds 
against  it.  Cf.  Frontin.  de  Aqueed. 
19. 

*'  Lipsius  {Elect,  ii.  2)  has  shown 
that  the  right  hand  was  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  Komans;  in  the 
Capitoline  Temple,  and  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gods,  Minerva  took  this 


place.     Hor.  Od.  i.  12,  19  :  proxitms 
iUi  occupavit  hatiores. 

^^  That  this  sometimes  happened, 
follows  from  Seneca,  Epist.  72.  Qua- 
darn  enim  sunt  qu€e  possis  et  in  cisio 
acrtbere;  but  this  is  explicitly  re- 
lated of  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  Epist. 
iii.  5.    Cf.  Pint.  Cas.  17. 

**  On  the  custom  of  placing  the 
tombs  on  the  great  ronds,  see  the  Ex- 
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roads,  whicli,  paved  with  slabs  skilfully  joined  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  offered  no  obstruction 
to  the  easy  rolling  of  the  wheels.  Gallus  was  in  the  most 
che.erfiil  humour.  The  everlasting  bustle  and  monotony 
of  the  restless  metropolis  lay  behind  him,  and  before  him 
was  the  expectation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  decked  out  in  all  the  charms  of  spring, 
and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  studies  refreshing  to  the 
mind,  which  the  visits  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
from  Rome,  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lycoris  too 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  bath,  and  the  bliss  of  requited 
love  be  even  enhanced  by  the  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Chresimus  was  in  a  less  joyful  mood.  Gallus  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  the  faithful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  observe,  in  passing  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  cippiis  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsely  ^°.  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
had  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  he  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altar  of  the  lar  vialis,  to  invoke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  viper  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  ", 
— a  sufficient  cause  for   entirely  giving  up  the  journey. 


crarsits  on  The  Tombs,  On  the  Via 
Appia  they  were  very  numerous.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  what 
Cicero,  Tusc.  i.  7,  says :  An  tu  egres- 
st4s  porta  CapenOf  cum  Calatinif 
Sciptonumf  Serviliorumy  Metellorumy 
e^tilchra  vides,  miseroa  putas  illos  ? 
The  Columbarium  lib.  et  serv.  Livia 
uiugusta,  and  many  others,  were  also 
there. 

'6  It  is  well   known  how    much 
the   ancients   regarded  such  omens. 


Amon<^  the  apparitions  which  could 
deter  a  person  from  prosecuting  a 
journey,  Horace  names  the  crow, 
Od.  iii.  27,  16,  with  which  compare 
the  passage  from  Virg.  Hcl.  i.  18  : — 

Ssepe  sinistra  cavaprsedizitab  ilioe  comix. 

1'  This  warning  before  a  journey 
is  also  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the 
Ode  just  referred  to  : — 

Bumpat  et  serpens  iter  in8titutum« 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittiB 
Terruit  mannos. 
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had  Gallus  been  a  believer  in  the  significancy  of  such 
signs.  He  did  not,  however,  appear  to  perceive  the  old 
man's  dejection,  but  talked  much  of  the  alterations  he 
was  about  to  ejBTect  at  the  villa,  and  of  his  intended  pur- 
chase of  a  neighbouring  estate,  and  mentioned  with  much 
pleasure  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
properties  would  yield  him  ;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  which  the  domestic  involuntarily 
uttered,  ^That  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  there  hung 
many  a  chance"/ 

The  tenth  mile-stone  and  the  small  hamlet  of  Bovillae  ^^, 
where  the  traveller  usually  made  his  first  halt,  were  soon 
reached;  but  it  was  too  early  for  Gallus  to  stop,  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  place  was  anything  but 
inviting,  therefore^  although  the  hour  for  breakfast  was 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  five 
milliaria  fiirther,  to  tie  more  important  little  town  of 
Aricia.  There  they  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
outside  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  their  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags  ^,  had  taken  up  their  station, 
to  tax  the  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by,  and 


i*  The  beautiful  Greek  proverb, 
rioXXa  iUTa%h  irlXct  kvXixoq  koX  xci- 

Xcoc  dfcpovj 
tvas  rendered   somewhat   more  pro- 
saically by  the  less  refined  Romans : 
Inter  oa  et  of  am   multa  tntervenire 
possunt.    See  Gell.  xiii.  17. 

13  JBovilke,  at  the  tenth  mile- 
stone ;  according  to  Gell's  Topo' 
graphy  of  Rome^  beyond  the  twelfth ; 
and  to  the  scholiast  on  Pers.  vi.  56y 
at  the  eleyenth.  But  Gell's  suppo- 
sition rests  on  the  presumption  that 
in  Plutarch,  Coriol.  29,  BaXXac  ^"0- 
Xtv  ov  irXtiovc  (rradiovg  e/carov  dir- 
kxovoav  riyc  'P<«'/*1C>  is  to  be  read, 
BoiXXac.  It  might  appear  odd  that 
the  place  is  called  by  the  poets  sub- 


urbanus.     Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  667  : — 

Orta  suburbonis  qusdam  f uit  Anna  Bo- 
viUis. 

Prop.  iv.  1,  33  :— 

Quippe  suburbanse  parva  minus  urbe  Bo- 
yillffi: 

but  it  has  already  been  remarked,  on 
Fhr.  i.  11,  that  Tibur  was  just  in 
like  manner  termed  auburbanum, 

*o  'Wliether  this  society  of  beggars 
was  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Gallus 
at  Aricia,  the  town  situated  at  about 
the  sixth  mile-stone,  and  celebrated 
for  the  grove  of  Diana,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine.  Juven.  iv.  117) 
DignuB  Ariciiios  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
mentions  them,  and  Martial  often, 
as  where  he  says  of  a  family  chang- 
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by  their  daily  earnings  oi  polenta,  peas,  and  vinegar- water, 
to  drag  on  a  miserable  yet  idle  existence.  Gallus  was  al- 
ready well  acquainted  with  the  importunity  of  these  worthy 
prototypes  of  the  lazaroni  and  lepras,  who  now  hastily 
hurrying  down  the  hill,  surrounded  the  carriage  ,and  voci- 
ferously demanded  alms.  Chresimus  had  in  consequence  to 
distribute  a  Ijagful  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  retreated  lazily  to  their  lair,  or  cast  a  servile 
kiss  of  the  hand  to  the  rheda,  as  it  sped  quickly  towards 
the  town*^ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia  there  was  many  a  villa, 
and  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  where  Gallus 
would  have  been  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  intended  to  make  his  stay  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  therefore  preferred  passing  at  an  inn,  of  not 
very  superior  accommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses^*  were  allowed  their  rest  at  a  crib- 


ing  its  abode,  and  carrying  its  dirty 
chattels : 

Migrare  clivum  credercs  Aricinmn. 
So  the  father  of  Lselia  is  called,  x.  68, 

DuruB  Aridiut  de  i^;ione  pater ; 
ii.  19,  alludes  to  this, 

Aridno  conylva  recumbere  divo  ; 

and  in  a  similar  sense  he  wishes  an 

indiscreet  poet,  x.  5,  3, 

Erret  per  urbem  pontLs  exsul  et  divi, 
Interque  rauoos  ultimus  rogatores 
Oret  caninas  panis  improbi  buccaa. 

On  the  above-mentioned  passage  of 
Juvenal,  the  scholiast  remarks :  Qui 
ad  portam  Aricinantf  sive  ad  clivum 
tnendicaret  inter  Judaosy  qui  ad 
Arieiam  transierant  ex  ufbe  miasi. 
Nevertheless  in  none  of  the  passages 
is  there  any  hint  that  only  Jews  or 
Christians  (Who  are  also  to  he  under- 
stood under  this  name)  are  meant; 
on  the  oontrary,  the  elivi  are  desig- 
nated as  the  haunts  of  beggars  gen- 
erally. Tet  the  frequent  mention  of  | 
the  beireaTs  at  the  cUvtu  Arieinus  as  ' 


Roman  beggars,  is  sufficiently  strange, 

if  we  are  really  to  suppose  it  to  have 

been  at  Aricia,    fifteen  miles  from 

Rome,  and  it  would  almost  appear 

that  in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  place 

of  this  name.     Besides,  the  beggars 

chiefly  haunted  the  bridges  (see  Ru- 

perti  adJuven,  iv.  116,  xiv.  134)  and 

the  gates.     Plaut.  Capt.  i.  1,  21 — 

Ire  extra  portam  trigeminam  ad  saccum 
licet; 

and  Trin.  ii.  4,  21—       ' 

Pol  opinor  aflanis  rata  sedes  vendidit 
Pater  cum  fereque  vcnict,  In  porta  est 
iocufl. 

2*  So  I  understand  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  iv.  118,  which  follow  im- 
mediately the  above  quoted : — 
Blandaque  devezsa  jactaret  basia  rhedso. 
It  is  the  token  of  gratitude  that  the 
beggar  sends  after  the  carriage  from 
which  he  has  received  alms. 

®  Interjungere  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression when  one  unyoked  the  ani- 
mals at  noon,  or  any  other  time,  ta 
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if  provender.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  a 
nt  repast  in  such  a  place,  still  he  thought  it  the  more 
sable  to  take  hia  prandium  there,  although  late  in  the 
as  the  dirty  sailors'  pot-houses  in  Forum  Appii  promised 
r  worse  meal  at  night ;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
ST  than  the  exterior  of  the  inn  betokened.  The  freshly- 
»d  lacerlce,  encircled  with  a  string  of  eggs  and  rue, 
ed  quite  inviting ;  the  plump  fowl  and  the  still  uncut 

of  yesterday,  which,  with  asparagus,  the  never-failing 
tea,  and  the  more  celebrated  porrum,  muscles  of  the 
'id(e  kind,  but  no  oyaters  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  pre- 
ed,  it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  breakfast  with 
tuluB,  which  he  had  deserted,  but  still  afforded  one  which 
leded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  iU 
'an  extraction,  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
i  old  Falernian,  and  the  mulsum  was  decidedly  pre- 
d  with  Corsican  honey  ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
1  of  a  common  potter ;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
ace  !  It  was  the  company  who  at  the  time  happened 
e  in  the  humble  tavern,  and  amused  themselves  with 
se  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 

as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Gallus   again 
ted,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  from 
Lce  to  Forum  Appii  without  further  halt. 
uickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Aricia,  past  Trcs 
smffi'to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  already  set, 

single  stars  began  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
fen  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii '^- 

thsm  to  take  rest,  and  for  bait.  I  about    fortj>-tbre«     milliaria     Irom 

,  iii.  67,  6  :—  |  Some,  nbere  the  Pontine  marshes  hii 

araltque  dies,  et  hora  lasaos  I  ^ready  commeneed,  and  from  whenct 

sijunglt  equoa  msridiana.  |  there  went,  besides  tbe  ffiad,  a   canal 

"   g    ,c I  of  about  fifteeo  imlliat-ia  in  length, 

I  nearly  to  Terraeina,  or  Aniur.  Strsbo, 

cum  currers  debeu  BovUlu,  I  .      m       '       n     -     ■.-    i  -       > 

Porum    Appii,    t.    little    town      ff\tfTai   tj  oiif  rjj  'Airn-iy  liiifil 
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Here  the  road,  which  had  entered  the  Pontine  marshes 
for  several  milliana,  became  more  unpleasant,  especially 
on  warm  summer- days,  when  the  exhalations  from  the 
marshes  poisoned  the  air.  On  this  account  they  usually 
preferred  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  the 
canal  made  by  the  side  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Gallus,  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  been  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  forty  miles  from  Rome  to  this  place  ^.  But  it 
'was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  him  that  no  longer  stay  was 
necessary  in  this  wretched  little  place,  full  of  miserable 
taverns  frequented  by  sailors  ^.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
unlike  a  wine-cask  ^,  who  approached  him  in  the  caupona, 
as  well  as  the  disgusting  taste  of  the  impure  water  ^,  made 


ivi  iroXXo^f  roirovf  rrXripovfiEvti  toiq 
iXtioiQ  re  xai  toiq  trordfiotc  vdaffij 
TrXcIrat  di  fidXiaTa  vvKTujp,  w<rT* 
iK^avraq  t(p*  itnrkpaQ  iKftaiveiv 
'jrp&iaQ  Kol  j3a^(^Cfi/  rb  \oivbv  ry 
'AiTTri^.  So  Horace,  as  we  know, 
made  his  journey  to  Brundusiura, 
Sat.  i.  5,  from  which  the  description 
here  given  of  the  night  voyage  is 
mainly  taken. 

**  The  rapidity  with  which  (jallus 
performed  the  journey  to  Forum  i 
Appii,  is  at  least  not  exaggerated : 
to  that  place  it  was  forty-two  or  forty- 
three  Roman  miles,  seventy-five  of 
which  go  to  a  degree,  or  five  to  the 
geographical  mile,  therefore  it  could 
be  done  with  ease  in  ten  hours.  Far 
more  considerable  is'  the  speed  with 
which  Capito  travelled  from  Borne 
to  Araeria,  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Roscius.  Cic.  p.  Rose. 
Am.  7.  Cum  post  horam  primam 
noctis  oceisus  esset,  primo  diluculo 
nuneius  hie  Ameriam  venit.    Decern 


Jwris  noettimis  (the  short  hours  of  a 
summer-night)  sex  et  quinquaginta 
millia  passuum  eisits  pervolavit. 
Horace  too  says,  that  for  a  good 
walker,  it  was  a  good  day's  jouniey 
from  Rome  to  Forum  Appii. 

^^  By  sailors  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood the  barge-men,  who  forwarded 
the  travellers  along  the  canal :  the 
great  number  of  them  employed,  and 
the  numerous  travellers  who  must 
necessarily  have  stopped  there,  caused 
so  many  inns. 

*6  There  might  have  been  in  many 
eaupon<B  very  tolerable  hostesses ;  but 
for  an  Appian  sailor's  pot-house,  such 
a  figure  as  Harpax  descri))es,  Plant. 
Fseud.  ii.  2,  64,  will  not  be  unfitting : 

Ego  devertor  extra  portam  hue  in  taber- 

nam  tertiam, 
Apud    anum    illam   dollarezn,  cludam, 

crassam  Chrysidem. 

^  The  Via  Appia  generally  was 
not     provided     with    good     water. 
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him  determine  to  let  the  prandium  in  Aricia  compensate 
for  his  evening  meal  also,  and  to  content  himself  with 
some  bread  and  bad  wine.  Meanwhile  Chresimus  had  been 
busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  that  would 
take  them  without  other  passengers ;  for  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  travellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  journey  alone  through  the  marshes,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
them^®.  Nearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
which  the  boatman  interchanged  rough  words  with  the 
slaves  of  the  travellers,  who  would  not  allow  the  bark  to 
be  overloaded  as  he  wished ;  he  afterwards  collected  the 
passengers'  fare,  and  having  lazily  yoked  his  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  the  causeway  made  alongside^, 
the  passage  at  last  began.  The  banks  were  lined  with 
willows,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an  alder,  around 
the  roots  of  which  tall  plants  of  the  fern  species  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  glow-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
from  above  invited  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats,  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  the  quiet 
god.  Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  travellers. 


B  orace,  i.  5,  7,  says  of  Forum  Appii, 
propter  aqimm,  quod  erat  tetcrrimay 
ventri  indico  bellum :  and  farther  on 
there  was  also  a  similar  want  At 
Equotutiura  and  Canusium  water 
was  a  regular  article  of .  commerce,  as 
also  at  Ravenna,  where  an  innkeeper 
cheated  Martial,  and  instead  of  the 
wine  and  water,  mixiumj  which  the 
poet  demanded,  gave  him  merum. 
See  Mart.  iii.  66,  67. 

28  The  roads  of  Italy  were  gener- 
ally disturbed  by  numberless  high- 
waymen, grassatores  ;  but  the  whole 
distance  from  the  Pontine  marshes 


to  the  sea-coast  was  particularly  in- 
fested by  bands  of  these  depredators, 
the  loneliness  of  the  yicinity  affording 
them  a  secure  retreat.  It  was  on  this 
account  sometimes  occupied  by  troops, 
in  order  to  expel  the  robbers,  who, 
however,  only  went  elsewhere,  and 
even  to  Home  itself.  Juven.  iii.  305 : 

Interdum  et  ferro  subitus  grassator  agit 

rem, 
Armato  quoties  tutas  custode  tenentur 
Et  Pontina  palus  et  Gallinaria  pinus. 

t 

2®  The  whole  description,  —  the 
convieiaf  the  nauta  as  exigens,  the 
mali  euliceSf  the  rana  paluatresy — is 
borrowed  from  Horace. 
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both  drunk  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appian  inn,  were 
alternately  singing  the  praises  of  their  maidens  left  be^ 
hind^.  At  last,  however,  weariness  closed  the  eyes  of  all 
the  passengers  ;  the  boat  became  more  and  more  tranquil, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  perceive  that  all  were 
asleep,  than  he  tethered  his  mule  fast  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  might  graze  in  the  tall  marshy  grass,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  off  his  intoxication.  The  day  would 
probably  have  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  life,  had  not  one  who  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
belabour,  in  his  wrath,  the  head  and  loins  of  the  boatman 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cudgel.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia  ^^  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
foimtain  of  the  goddess.  The  carriages  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Forum  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  foot 
the  three  milliaria  to  Terracina,  which,  placed  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  had 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gallus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  Terracina,  which 
their  owners  offered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  travelling 


80  Absentem  ut  cantat  am  team 
Multa  prolutits  vappa  nauta  atgtte 
viator,  Hor.  i.  5,  15.  How  Heindorf 
ever  could  explain  viator  *  the  driver 
of  the  mule,  who  went  beside  the 
boat/  is  inconceivable !  Such  a 
driver  there  is  none,  but  the  single 
boatman,  necessary  for  guiding  the 
bark  along  the  canal,  manages  it,  as 
we  see  from  the  verses  which  follow, 
when  he  fastens  the  mule,  and  lays 
himself  down  to  sleep.  The  viator 
is  the  traveller,  who  is  also  on  board 
ihe  bark,  and  not  a  mule-driver. 


SI  The  Temple  of  Feronia  lay, 
according  to  0.  Miiller  and  Bottiger, 
quite  close  to  the  further  end  of  the 
canal;  for  Horace,  i.  6,  23,  says, 
without  mentioning  any  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  journey,  quarta  vix 
demwn  exponimur  hora.  Ora  ma- 
nusqtie  tiM  lavimus  Feronia  lympka. 
Washing  the  face  and  hands  after  a 
night  journey  is  so  naturai,  that  it  is 
not  requisite  either  to  refer  it  to  a 
preparation  for  the  prandium^  nor  to 
suppose  that  it  took  place  religionia 
eausa. 
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uneven  road  before  him  on  mules,  which  were  soon 
ading  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 
!fearly  half  the  journey'*  had  thus  been  perfbrmed  in 
I  than  twenty-four  hours.  To  the  second  half  two  days 
:e  allotted,  and  a  courier  was  despatched  in  advance  to 
lounce  that  Gallus  would  arrive  to  breakfast  with  a 
mi  who  lived  between  Terracina  and  .Fundi,  when  he 
led  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  than  he  had  the  day 
ore.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  night  at  another 
ud's  house  in  Formise,  whence  he  could  the  next  day 

comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
n£D  and  Sinuesaa,  to  the  Campanian  bridge^,  near  which 

his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of 

Auruncan  liills. 


The  dietsnce  of  the  road  from 
le  to  Terraciim,  n  mounted,  pro- 
y,  to  sixty-one  milcE,  nnd  the 
le  distance  from  Rome  to  Cnpua, 
ckoned  ot  134  miles. 

The    Campanian    bridge,    nine 


milliaria  beyond  Sinuessa,  led  over 
the  small  river  Save,  and  was  called 
Campanian,  because  the  territory  of 
Campania,  to  which  it  formed  oa  it 
vere  the  entrance,  began  beyond 
Sinnessa,  nbich  nae  the  last  town  of 
Latium. 
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IT  was  in  the  most  charming  situation  of  the  Falernian 
land^,  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  that  Gallus  had 
some  years  before  purchased  an  extensive  estate,  which  both 
yielded  an  abundant  agricultural  produce,  and  offered  at 
all  seasons  the  enjoyments  of  country  life  in  superfluity. 
The  road  which  beyond  the  Campanian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  Way  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo^  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  which,  now  contracting,  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  path,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  then,  retreating  farther  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  another 
time  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospQct  towards  the  Auruncan  hills  on  the  left ;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  Way. 


*  The  ager  Falernus :  Dives  ea  et 
nunqtiam  telltts  mentita  colono,  Sil. 
Ital.  Tii.  160,  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  Campania  felix^  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  reputed  to  be,  next  to 
the  CflBCuban,  the  best  of  all  those  of 
Italy,  until  the  caprice  of  Augustus 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Setinian. 
The  Falernian  land  reached  from  the 
foot  ofMons  M'xssicus,  lying  above 
Sinuessa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
from  the  Campanian  bridge,  being 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
little  river  Savo,  as  far  as  Casilinum 
and  the  Via  Latina,  which  led  across 
from  Cales  to  the  Appian  Way.  Plin. 
xiv.  6,  8,  says  expressly:  Falernus 
ager  a  ponte  Campano  lava  petenti' 
bits  urhanum  incipil;  and  Li  v.  xxii. 


15 :  Quam  satis  sciret,  per  easdem 
angustiaSf  quihus  intraverat  Faler^ 
num  agrum,  rediturum ;  Callicttlam 
montem  et  Casilinum  occupat  modicis 
praesidiis ;  qua  urbs  Vullurno  fltp- 
mine  diremta  Falernum  et  Campa- 
num  agros  dividit.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  the  estate  was  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Savo,  the  regular 
villa  rustica  in  the  Falernian  terri- 
tory, the  other  one  on  the  right 
bank,  towards  the  Auruncan  hills 
{Rocca  Monjina). 

'  The  Savo  {Saone  or  Savone), 
a  small  river,  rising  not  far  from 
Teanum,  is  called  by  Stat.  Silv.  iv. 
3,  66,  piger  Savo,  in  consequence  of 
its  inconsiderable  fall. 
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The  broad  champaign  belanging  to  the  Tilla  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Saro,  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Yia  Appia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Tine*clad  bills, 
along  which  wound  the  road  from  Sinnessa  to  Teanum. 
The  whole  property  was  formed  finom  the  conjanctioii  of 
two  estates,  and  might  stiU  be  considered  as  such,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex- 
tremities lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricnltoral  pnr- 
poses,  and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion  ^  At  the 
former  there  was  no  space  subserrient  only  to  the  pleasures 
and  Tanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense  :  no  idle  plantations 
of/>i<ff/ani  and  laurels,  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  tiilwus  ^  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 


'  A  distinction  was  made  between 
the  villa  rustica,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  pseudo-urbana  (Yitr.  tI.  8), 
and  some  houses  were  boilt  for  one 
of  these  purposes  only,  whilst  others 
served  for  both.  Of  the  latter.  Co- 
lumella, L  6,  says:  Modus  aititm 
membrorumque  numenu  apteiur  uni- 
verso  eonsepto^  et  dicidatur  in  tres 
partes,  wbanam,  rustieam,  et  fruc- 
iuariam.  By  the  last  he  means 
store-houses  for  oil,  wine,  grain, 
liay,  &c. 

*  The  plan  of  a  viUa  rustiea  is 
prescribed  at  leng^th  by  Yarro,  Yi- 
truTius,  and  Columella;  but  the  di- 
rections giren  by  the  last  author  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  the  two 
former,  particularly  as  regards  the 
store-chambers.  The  general  plan  is 
as  follows :  The  villa  must  have  had 
two  courts  {eohortes,  ehortes,  eories)^ 
Yarr.  L  13.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
first  or  outer  one,  was  the  abode  of 
the  villieus,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  who  went  in  and  out  (\''arro, 


I  ibid.  CoL  i.  6,  6);  also  the  great 
J  common  kitchen,  where  the  slaves 
congregated,  and  where  in  winter' 
time  different  avocations  were  pur- 
sued by  the  fire-side.  Yitr.  vi.  9: 
In  carte  ettlina  quam  caUdissimo  loeo 
desiffufiur.  Yarro,  supra :  Tn  primis 
culina  videnda  ut  sit  admota  (villici 
cellae)  quod  ibi  hieme  antelueanis  tem- 
paribus  aliquot  res  eonfieiunttSTy  eibu: 
paratur  ac  capitur.  Col.  moffna  et 
alia  eulina  pareiur.  Near  this  were 
the  bath-rooms  (Yitr.  sect.  2),  and 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press  (tor- 
eular),  according  to  Yitruvius.  On 
the  contrary,  Columella  says,  sect.  18 : 
Torcularia  praeipue  eellaque  oleari€e 
ealida  esse  debent.  Bed  ut  colore 
naturali  opus  est,  qui  contingit  posi' 
tione  cceli  et  declinatione,  ita  non 
opus  est  ignibus  out  Jlammis  :  quo- 
niam  fumo  et  fuliffine  sapor  olei  eor- 
rutnpitur,  and  for  this  reason  will  not 
even  allow  lamps  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour  of  pressing.  The  cella 
olearia  and  vinaria  also  must  have 
been  here;   the  former  towards  the 
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court,  had  nothing  attractive  to  the  eye  ;  but  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  celke  close  to 
one  another,  which  contained  the  rich  stores  of  oil  and 
wine ;  while  above  them  on  the  first  floor,  the  blessings  of 
Ceres  which  were  piled  up,  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
assembled  round  the  broad  water-troughs  of  the  inner 


south,  the  latter  towards  the  north ; 
but  both  of  them  upon  the  ground- 
floor.  Yarro:  Frvetibus  {humidis), 
ut  est  vmum  et  oleum,  loco  piano  po- 
tiiu  cellos  faeiundum*  CoL  9 :  ex  its 
(cellis)  qua  sunt  in  piano  custodiam 
reeipiant  humidarum  ret*um  tanquam 
vini  olei  venalium.  Hirt,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  plan  of  a  yilla,  cays, 
'  Under  the  cook's  dwelling-rooms  are 
the  cellars  for  pressing  the  olives,' 
&c. ;  and  'under  the  apartments  of 
the  yillicus  are  the  wine-cellars ;  * 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  kitchen  and  dwelling-rooms 
may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the 
second  story,  or  whether  the  wine- 
cellar  was  entirely,  or  half,  under- 
ground— a  thing  unheard  of  amongst 
the  ancients.  Columella  places  the 
ergastidum  only  under -ground,  sect. 
3 :  Vinetis  quam  saluberrimum  sub- 
terraneum  ergastulum  plurimis  idque 
angustis  illustratum  fenestris  atque 
a  tetf'a  sie  editis,  ne  manu  contingi 
poxsint.  Such  receptacles  Hirt  seems 
to  have  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  sets 
them  down  with  windows  towards  the 
north.  They  might  have  been  only 
air-holes  of  the  cellars.  But  such 
cellcs  were  not  in  piano,  and  such  a 
means  of  preservation  is  very  unusual 
in  olden  times. — Diied  fruits  and  pro- 
vender were  preserved  under-ground, 
in  tabulatis,  Varr.  Col.:  Granaria 
sublimata  disponantur.  Yitru. 
Columella  assumes  a  special  Villa 


fructuaria,  and  transfers  thither  the 
oil  and  wine  stores  also  (sect.  9),  but 
Yitruvius  only  places  things  danger- 
ous in  case  of  fire  outside  the  villa, 
sect.  5 :  Horrea,  fanuia,  farraria, 
pistrina,  extra  villam  faeienda  vi- 
dentuTy  id  ab  ignis  perieulo  sint  villa 
ttUiores,  In  Yarro  all  the  stores  are 
in  the  villa  itself. 

The  cells  of  the  slaves  which  must 
have  been  elsewhere  besides  in  the 
outer  court,  were  preferred  situated 
to  the  south.  Col.  sect.  3:  Optime 
Holutis  servis  cella  meridiem  aqui- 
fxcctialem  speetantes  Jient.  What 
Yarro  says  agrees  with  this :  Familin 
ubi  versetur  providendum,  si  fessi 
opere  aut  frigore  aui  ealare,  et  ubi 
commodissime  possint  se  quiete  reei- 
perare.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  the 
stalls,  bubilia,  equilia^  ovilia,  were 
atound  the  inner  court,  although  Yi- 
truvius would  have  them  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  Both  courts  must  have 
had  water -cisterns  in  the  centre,  and 
the  inner  one  a  spring  also  for  water- 
ing cattle,  Yar.  sect.  3 :  £oves  enim 
ex  arvo  ofstate  reducti  hie  bibunt,  hie 
perfimduntur ;  nee  minus  e  pabulo 
cum  redierunt  anseres,  sues,  porei; 
the  outer  one  another  for  steeping 
fruits  in,  ubi  maeeretur  lupinum,  item 
alia,  qua  demista  in  aquam  ad  ttsum 
aptioi'a  Jiunt.  These  are  the  most 
important  particulars  which  Yarro, 
Yitruvius,  and  Columella  give  us 
respecting  the  Villa  rustiea. 
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court  to  di'ink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrily  splashing 
about,  suffered  themselves  to  be  laved  by  the  descending 
jet  of  the  simply-constructed  fountain.  All  around  the 
court  were  swarms  of  various  kinds  of  poultry  *.  Peacocks 
with  their  wide-expanded  tails,  red-feathered  flamingos, 
Numidian'  and  Rhodian'  hens  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  less  tenderly  the  oflice  of  foster-mothers  to 
young  pheasants^  the  eggs  of  which  had  been  stealthily 


^  The  eors  of  a  Roman  Tilla  was  1 
doubtless  very  different  from  our 
farm-yards,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  there  is 
seldom  any  other  bird,  unless  it  be 
some  solitary  peacock,  stalking  about 
with  his  hens.  The  Eoman  hen- 
yard  displayed  a  more  varied  sight, 
and  the  breeding  of  peacocks,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  special  object  of  atten- 
tion. For,  after  this  bird  of  Juno, 
whose  brilliant  plumage  and  insipid 
flavour  pointed  it  out  as  only  created 
for  show,  was  first  introduced  by 
Hortensius  from  Samos,  and  used  to 
increase  the  splendour  of  the  banquet 
(Van.  R.  R,  iii.  6,  6 ;  Plin.  x.  20, 
23 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9),  this  insane 
luiury  soon  became  general,  so  thi  t 
even  the  temperate  Cicero  made  no 
exception.  Ad  Fain.  ix.  18,  20 ;  see 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  116 ;  ii.  2,  23.  And 
hence  in  Varro's  time  an  Qg^  cost  6 
denarii,  a  peacock  50,  a  flock  of  100 
hens  40,000  ES.y  and  supposing  each 
of  these  had  on  an  average  three 
young  ones,  this  would  bring  in 
60,000  HS.\  and  M.  ^ufidius  Lucro, 
who  first  attempted  to  fatten  them, 
gained  from  this  enterprise  a  yearly 
income  of  60,000  HS.  Colum.  viii. 
11,  Pallad.  i.  28,  treat  especially  of 
the  breeding  of  them. 

*  It  is  doubtful  what  is  to  be  un- 


derstood by  the  term  Numidian  hens. 
Columella  says  (viii  2,  2),  Afrieana 
estf  quam  plerigtte  Numidieam  dieunt, 
Meleagridi  similis,  nin  quod  f^tilam 
galeam  et  eristam  eapite  gerit,  qua 
utraqtte  aunt  in  Meleagride  eoRrulea ; 
but  Varro,  iii.  9,  and  Plin.  x.  26,  38, 
call  the  ineleagrides,  gibberee,  and  in 
Mart.  iii.  58,  they  are  Numidica 
guttata;  hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
our  guinea-fowls  {Numida  tneleagrixj 
Linn.)  are  meant,  but  their  galea  is 
not  red,  but  blue,  while  the  comb  is 
red.  Perhaps  the  guinea-fowls  are  a 
variety  of  both. 

^  Rhodian  hens,  a  particularly 
large  species,  which,  like  the  Tana- 
grian  (Pans.  ix.  22,  4),  were  kept 
for  their  pugnacity.  See,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cock-fights,  Becker's  Gharicles, 
English  edition,  p.  64,  n.  6  ;  p.  193. 
Colum.  viii.  2,  5,  prefers  the  native 
species;  sect.  12:  JRhodii generis  ant 
Medici  propter  gravitatem  neque  pa- 
tres  nimis  salaees,  nee  foecundee  ma- 
tres.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, iii.  58,  17,  in  the  villa  of  Fausti- 
nus,  which  he  calls  a  rus  veruntm 

^  It  does  not  appear  clear  how  it 
was  possible  to  keep  pheasants  in  the 
farm-yard,  for,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, they  never  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  but  return  to  their  free 
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placed  under  them  to  hatch,  by  the  steward, — all  collected 
cackling  and  coaxing  round  the  steward's  wife,  who  scat- 
tered food  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
"brood  of  doves^  too  would  ever  and  anon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-like  pigeon-cots,  whilst  turtle 


natural  haunts  as  soon  as  they  are 
nnconfined.     Yet    Palladius    speaks 
(i.  29)  of  the  breeding  of  them,  as 
fowls  in  the  yard,  and   Martial  re- 
counts among  the  poultry  that  ran 
about  the    Tilla    of    Faustinus,  the 
impiorum  phaaiana   Oolchorum.      It 
is  perhaps  best  explained  by   what 
Columella  says,   viii.    10,  6 :    Atque 
ea  genera^  qua  intra  septa  villa  ci- 
banttir  (gallinae,  columbaB,  turtures, 
turdi)  fere  peraecuti    smnus  :    nunc 
de   hie  dicendum    est,    quibus  etiam 
exitus    ad   agrestia  pabula    dantur. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  perhaps 
reckon,    besides    the    peacocks    and 
guinea-fowls,    the    pheasants    also. 
Palladius  recommends  that  the  eggs 
should  be  hatched  by  hens. 

^  The  taste  for  beautiful  pigeons, 
carried  almost  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  modem  times ;  the  ancients 
also  indulged  in  it.  Plin.  x.  37,  43, 
says :  M  harum  amore  insaniunt 
fnulti ;  super  teeta  excedijicant  tur- 
res  tie,  nohilitatemque  singularum  et 
origines  narrant,  vetere  Jam  exem- 
plo.  L.  AxiuSf  eques  HomantiSf  ante 
bellum  civile  JPompeianum  denariis 
quadringentis  singula  paria  vendi- 
tavit,  ut  M.  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
sage of  Varro  is,  iii.  7,  10 :  Faren- 
tes  eorum  Ronudy  si  sunt  formosi, 
bono  colore,  integri,  boni  seminis^ 
paria  singula  vulgo  veneunt  ducenis 
nummis,  nee  nan  eximia  singulis 
millibus  nummum,  quae  nuper  cum 
mercator  tanti  emere  vellet  a  X.  Axio, 
equite  Hotn.^   minoris    quadringentis 


denariis  daturum  negavit.  And  this 
happened  in  the  time  of  Varro,  seve- 
rioribus  temporibus,  as  Columella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  this 
extravagance  was  carried  much  far- 
ther, viii.  8,  10  :  2iam  nostri  pudet 
seculif  si  credere  volumus,  inveniri 
qui  quaternis  millibus  nummum  bi- 
nas  aves  mercentur.  There  were 
two  chief  sorts :  wild  doves  and  house 
doves.  Varr.  sect.  1  :  Duo  enim  gene- 
ra in  7r£pi(TrepoTyo<f>€itit  esse  solent. 
Unum.  agrestCy  ut  alii  dicunty  saxa- 
tile,  quod  habetur  in  turribus  ac  eo^ 
luminibus  villa — alterum  genus  illud 
columbarum  est  clementius,  quod  cibo 
domestico  contentum  intra  limina  ja- 
nua  solet  pasci.  The  pigeon-houses 
or  cots,  were  built  like  turrets,  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  vUla  (Col.  viii.  8) ; 
according  to  Pallad.  i,^  24,  in  pra- 
torio,  i.e.  above  the  mansion.  The 
walls,  both  inside  and  out,  were  paint- 
ed of  a  bright  white  colour,  which 
the  doves  liked.  Col.  sect.  4 ;  Pall. ; 
Ovid.  Trist,  i.  9,  7,  refers  to  this  :— 

Aspicis  ut  veniant  ad  Candida  tecta  co- 
lumbsB, 
Accipiat  nullas  sordida  turris  aves  ? 

The  number  of  pigeons  kept  must 
have  been  immense.  Varro  says,  sect. 
2,  in  uno  {w^giarigorpo^tit^  seeps 
vel  quinque  millia  sunt  inclusa.  That 
carrier-pigeons  were  also  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  shown  by  Pliny,  x.  37,  63  : 
Q,uin  et  internuntia  in  rebus  magnis 
fuere,  epistolas  annexas  earum  pe- 
dibus  obsidione  Mutinensi  in  eastra 
consulum  Deeimo  Bfuto  mittente. 
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and  ring-doves ^^  caught  at  great  pains,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  fieldfares,  were  to  be  seen  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 

Not  less  pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  vegetable  and 
fruit-gardens  surrounding  the  villa.  Long  beds  of  aspa- 
ragus, whose  delicate  red  shoots  were  just  piercing  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  were  interspersed  with  thick  parterres 
of  lacttica,  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red CaBcilian,  there  the  yellowish- green  large-headed 
Cappadocian  species.  In  one  part  flourished  great  plots  of 
Cuman  and  Pompeian  kale,  the  tender  buds  of  which 
afforded  a  favourite  dish,  as  well  for  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions;  besides  spicy  herbs,  the 
pale  green  rue,  and  the  far- smelling  mint,  as  well  as  the 
eruca,  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
powers  of  which  were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa ;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins,  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  most  noble  sorts  of  fruit. 
Crustumian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mighty  vokma,  among 
the  native  Falernian  and  other  species  ;  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delicious 
honey-apples,  a  species  of  quicker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kinds  of 
early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherry-trees,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  laden  with  the  reddening  fruit,  peaches  and 
apricots,  fig-trees  with  their  sweeter  winter-fruits,  and  the 
nuptial  walnut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branches. 


io  The  gourmands  of  Rome  were 
not  content  with  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  tame  pigeons,  but,  for  an  espe- 
cial delicacy,  ring  and  turtle-doves, 
palumbifturtttreSfVreTe  snared,  or  their 
nests  taken.   As  these  would  not  breed 


in  confinement  (Col.  viii.  9,  id  genw 
in  ornithone  nee  parit  nee  exeludit)^ 
they  were  placed  in  a  dark  receptacle 
under  the  pigeon-house,  and  fattened 
for  the  table.  Pall.  i.  35.  Cf.  Mart, 
xiii.  51,  and  iii.  47,  turdorum  corona. 
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But  more  delightful  than  all,  was  the  cheerful  and. 
contented  appearance  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like* 
slaves,  but  with  healthful  and  joyous  looks  seemed  every- 
where to  be  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  gentle 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  vUlicuSy  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Gallus  would  rather  have  dismissed  a  useless 
slave  from  his  family,  than  have  borne  to.  see  him  labouring 
on  his  property  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  after 
him.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  willingly  and 
actively,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  sight  which  greeted  Gallus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  he  first  reached, 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  Minturnae  the  more  inconvenient  route  behind  the 
Massican  hills,  by  way  of  Suessa  Aurunca.  Hearty  as  his 
reception  was,  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  villa, 
still  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
so  he  continued  his  journey  without  stopping.  A  broad 
alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  his  re- 
sidence^^, which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting  on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  flowers,  and  divided  by  box-trees  into 


"  The  description  of  the  villa 
urbanaj  the  pratorium,  as  the  manor- 
house  was  called,  is  taken  from  Pliny's 
Epistles,  partly  from  ii.  17,  and 
partly  from  y.  6.    In  the  main  points 


the  author  has    followed    the    first 
account  of  the  simple  Laurentinian 
villa.     The  Tusculan,   as  described 
in  the  second  letter,  presents  ^cat- 
difficulties 


i 
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small  beds  of  various  forms ;  while  the  declivity  sloping 
gently  down,  bore  fissures,  skilfiiUy  cut  out  of  the  box- 
trees,  of  animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus 
which  covered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  the 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  iu 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with 
the  red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  oval  peristylium^,  an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  iapts  speculariSy 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discovered  the  pleasant 
verdure  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet  ^^  that  covered  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by 
the  spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  large  marble  basin,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating-hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  line  of  the  house", 
through  the  long  windows  of  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained,  towards  the  Auruncan 
hills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens  ; 


1'  The  reading  t»  0  litem  si- 
militudinem  (PUq.  Ep,  ii.  17,  4), 
has  been  followed,  where  D  and  also 
A  are  read.  The  argument  in  sup- 
port of  D  as  opposed  to  the  other 
two  letters,  suits  only  the  A,  for  the 
Roman  0  was  no  circle,  but  an  oval. 
Priorum  autem  duarum  literarum 
formas  potitts  per  eireulum  et  trian- 
fftdum  ezpressissel, 

^3  The  moss  in  the  impluvium, 
which  was  protected  from  the  sun  by 
cloths  spread  over  it,  is  alluded  to  by 
Plin.  xix.  1,  6 :  Mubent  (vela)  in  eavis 


odium  et  museum  a  sole  defenduni. 

^^  The  ancient  houses  were  not 
built  rectilinearly,  as  ours  are,  but 
symmetry  was  sacrificed  to  comfort, 
and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
catch  the  sun's  rays  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, especially  in  the  winter-time, 
scYcral  rooms  were  built  projecting 
from  the  line  of  the  building.  Such  a 
one,  though  at  a  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, was  that  described  by  Pliny,  ii. 
17,  8  :  Adneetitur  angulo  cubiculum 
in  apsida  cwvatum,  quod  a*nbitum 
solis  fenestris  omnibus  sequitut\ 
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wliilst  in  the  rear,  a  passage  opened  through  the  cavcBdium, 
peristyliumy  atrium,  and  colonnade  beyond  the  xi/stus,  into . 
the  open  air. 

This  Cyzricenian  saloon  was  bordered  on  the  right  by 
different  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  abode  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms.  The 
first  were  built  outwards  semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  light,  and  retain  those  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  internal  arrangements  were  simple,  but 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pro- 
spect around ;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
branches  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  them  coloured  birds,  so  skilfully  executed,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  but  to  flutter  ^^  On  one  side  only  was 
this  artificial  garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books  ^^  The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hypocaustum, 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
by  means  of  pipes  ^'.  The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as 
an  abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were 
sufficiently  neat  for  the  reception  of  any  friends  who  might 
come  on  a  visit  ^^. 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth 
of  the  evening  sun,  were  the  bath  rooms  and  the  sphceris- 
terium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


^*  Plin.  Up.  V.  6,  22 :  Est  et 
aliud  cubiculum  a  proxima  platano 
vin'de,  tft  umbrosum,  marmore  excuU 
turn  podio  ientis:  nee  eedit  gratia 
marmoris  ramos  inaidenteaque  ramia 
aves  imitata  pictura. 

w  Plin.  £p.  ii.  17,  8.  JParieti 
ejus  in  bibliotheem  apeeiem  armarium 
insertum  eat^  quod  non  legendwn 
lihriaf  aed  lectitandoa  capit. 


^■^  See  the  Excursus  on  TJie  Mo" 
man  Hottae. 

^8  'We  see  that  the  slaves  did  not 
always  inhabit  small  bad  cells,  from 
Plin.  £p.  ii.  17,  9:  Reliqtta  para 
lateria  hujtta,  aervorum  libertorum' 
que  usibua  detinetur^  pleriaque  tan 
mundia,  ut  aecipere  hoapitea  pos" 
aint. 
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nearly  every  description  of  corporeal  exercises^  and  spacious 
enough  to  hold  several  different  parties  of  players  at  the 
same  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend  to  bracing' 
exercises,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  trigon,  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging 
the  halteres,  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could  be 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypocaustum  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  buildings ^^  in  the 
different  stories  of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  triclinia, 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  around  the  villa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  quaintness  of  orna- 
ment was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  most  renowned  gardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  style.  No  tree  or  shrub  dared 
there  to  grow  in  its  own  natural  fashion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  tapiarim  being  ready  instantly  to  force 
it  into  the  prescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  green  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  diversi- 
fied only  by  flower-beds,  which,  like  the  xyatua,  were  par- 
titioned off  by  box- trees  into  several  smaller  ones,  exhaust- 
ing in  their  shape  all  the  figures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth ;  all  cut  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  gardener  out  of 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yew-trees.  The  reluctant 
foliage  had  been  even  constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


I 


^>  Two  such  turresy  edifices  raised 
several  stories  above  the  rest  of  the 
building,  were  in  the  Laurentian 
yilla.  Plin.ii.  17, 12.  Therein  were 
several  dicetcBy  small  lodgings  parti- 
tioned off,  or  consisting  of  more  or 
less  chambers :  they  are  only  men- 
tioned in  villas,  or  similar  possessions, 
fuid  frequently  the  expression  seems 


to  mean,  separate  small  houses,  un- 
connected with  the  main  building. 
See  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6,  20.  Cf.  Tumeb. 
Adv,  xxiv.  4.  In  this  sense  turris  is 
used  by  TibuUus,  i.  vii.  19  : — 

Utque  maris  vaatum  prospectet  turribuB 
aequor 
Prima  ratem  ventls  credere  docta  Ty  rua  \ 
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letters,  and  colossal  characters  could  be  read,  indicating  in 
one  part  the  name  of  the  owner,  in  another,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  invention  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 
There  were  also  artificial  fountains,  environed  by  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  between  which  glistened  the  round  tops 
of  lofty  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fruit. 

Fashion  required  such  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Gallus.  He  liked 
not  this  constraining  of  nature  into  uncongenial  forms,  and 
much  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  unrestrained,  and  only 
prevented  by  the  gardener's  arranging  hand  from  growing 
wild.  Shady  groves  of  planes  alternated  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bounded  again  by  laurels  or  myrtle- 
bushes.  Instead  of  the  artificial  fountains,  a  limpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foaming  in  tiny  cascades  over  fragments  of  rock, 
and  then  collecting  in  basins,  where  tame  fishes  would  con- 
gregate to  the  bank  at  an  accustomed  signal,  and  snap  up 
the  food  thrown  to  them^.  On  rounding  the  corner  of  a 
thicket,  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unconstraint, 
you  entered  a  neatly -kept  plantation  of  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables,  which  amidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  little  farm^^     From  hence  you 


^^  An  instance  of  this  sort  is  ad- 
duced by  Mart.  iv.  30,  which,  al- 
though a  miserable  piece  of  flattery 
to  Domitian,  can  hardly  be  thought 
altogether  fictitious : — 

Quid  quod  uomen  habent,  et  ad  magistri 
Vocexn  quisque  sui  venlt  citatus. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  fish  are 
taught  to  congregate  near  the  bank, 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  some  other 
signal. 

'1  Such  an  imitatio  runs  was  also 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  of    the 


splendid  park  of  Tuscum.  Plin.  £p, 
y.  6, 35,  Does  the  ridicule  of  Martial 
(iii.  48)  allude  to  the  same  thing  ? 

Pauperis  exstruxit  cellam,  sed  vendidit 
OUus 
Freedia:  nono  cellam  pauperis  OUus 
habet. 

An  humble  hut  in  such  a  sketch,  as 
with  us  a  hermitage  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  all  inconceivable 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  host  of  other 
vagaries;  especially  as  Martial  re* 
fers  to  prtBdiay  under  which,  in  this 
case,  all  landed  property  is  oompre- 
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passed  into  a  straight  alley  of  plane-trees,  clad  from  the 
tronk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark-green  ivy,  which 
dimhing  from  one  tree  to  another,  hnng  down  in  natural 
festoons.  This  was  the  hippodrome,  which,  aft«r  extending 
more  than  a  thousand  paces  in  a  straight  line,  made  a 
semicircular  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
alley.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
purpose,  enclosing  one  great  oval,  which,  however,  being 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  used  for  a  promenade 
in  the  Uctica.  Not  far  from  hence  was  the  moat  captivating 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  tali  shady  elms,  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooting 
violets.  Ou  the  farther  side  rose  a  gentle  ascent,  planted 
with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled  their  balmy  odours 
with  the  perfume  of  the  lilies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  afW  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on 
the  verdant  moss",  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre. This  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Gallus.  There, 
under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  bacchic  and  erotic 


henileil.  But  a  safer  intcrprctadon 
would  bo  to  refer  it  to  poorly  fitted- 
up  cells  ia  the  bouse  itself,  to  wbich 
the  wealth;  owner,  surfeited  with 
■pleudour,  might  retreat  under  the 
pretence  of  a  fit  of  abstioence ;  as  ia 
often  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Cam.  ad 
Sth.  12 :  Sumunl  qaotdam  diei, 
eum  jam  illaa  diviiiarum  ludimn 
tepit,  guibtD  hvmi  eatienl,  tt  re- 
noto  aura  argentogtu  fictSibiu 
utantur.  £p.  IS:  Ifbn  tat  mmc, 
good  txittima  me  dueere  U  ad  mo- 
dieat  eanat  tt  pauptrtaa  efllai,  it 
quidquid  alivd  at,  per  goad  lu*uria 


\iarvm   tadio   ladit.     £p.    lOD: 

w...,i(ur<t  aguanim,  euiieulit  inttr- 
Jiutntiwn  et  pauperis  cetla  et  quid- 
quid  aliud  luxuria  nan  eontents 
dta/rt  >imp!ici  miteel. 

'*  After  an  antique  painting  in 
Mu».  Borb.  ii.  tar.  36.  '  A  Naiad  a 
a  Terdant  plain,  eltting  on  a  moss. 
covered  stone,  with  her  right  arm 
above  her  head,  and  her  left  resting 
ou  an  urn,  from  whicb  flowed  on 
grassy  ground  the  scattered  tuoia 
of  its  lincid  waters.' 
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deities,  statues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  inter- 
vals between  the  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 
his  most  recent  elegies ;  there  had  he,  with  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Lycoris,  whiled  away  many  happy  hours;  there 
"was  he  sure  of  being  discovered  on  the  coming  mom. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  even  his  customary  game  of  ball  before 
the  refreshing  plunge  into  the  cold  swimming  bath  was 
omitted,  and  early  after  the  meal  he  retired  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  repose  in  hia  own  chamber. 


SCENE  THE  SIXTH. 


LTCORIS. 

JOMPONITJS  had  Lurried  away  from  Gallus  with  the 
haste  of  a  man  on  whose  steps  success  or  ruin  de- 
mded.  Lost  in  thought,  he  had  neither  regarded  the 
lutatione  of  the  friends  who  met  him,  nor  heard  the 
iclamations  of  the  ill-humoured  Calpumius,  and  had 
arcely  remarked  that  his  tardy  companion  had  separated 
Dm  him  at  the  forum  tramiforium,  and  taken  the  di- 
ction of  the  forum  Romanum.  Halting  suddenly,  he 
anged  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  contemplative  walk, 
en  stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
flection,  and  striking  his  hand  on  his  hreast',  as  if  to 
mmon  forth  the  thoughts  within.  He  drew  himself 
)wly  up  to  his  full  height,  resting  the  left  hand  against 
e  hip,  and  with  the  right  vehemently  slapping  his  thigh  ; 
it  still  no  light  seemed  to  penetrate_  the  chaos  of  his 
aaa.  He  snapped  his  fingers  fretfully,  shook  his  head,  as 
he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
jvement^  became  more  tranquil ;  and  placing  his  hand 
ider  his  chin,  he  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
malicious  and  triumphant  smile  played  about  his  mouth. 


As  the  language  of  grimttce  it 
y  eiprcBalTB  of  national  peouliari- 
I,  especiallj  iiinont;  more  southern 
ions,  it  is  the  mora  interesting 
Lsider  the  paasages  in  the  nncici 
,ters  which  contain  descriptions 
i  nature.      Of  these,  one  of  the 
st  important,  and  on  whieh  this 
raldon    is    based,  is   Plaut.   Mil. 
»-.  ii.  2.  40,  where  the  attitudes  of 
Itestrio,  who  is  hiooding  OTer  n 
erne,  are  pourcrayed  in  the  most 
!lj  eoloura.     PeriplectouienKv  who 
ibserving  him,  thua  spcats  : — 
.  .  .  llliic  sis  Tido, 


QuAmAdmi 


Ecce  avortit.  nlius  l»Ta ;  In  fflmine 
Dextora    dlgitis    rationem     com 

DSEtgrun:  itn  VGhemanter,  quod 

s^ro  suppetii 
Concrepuit  digitia :  luborot  crebro, 

inutat  atatiiB, 
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as  he  turned  suddeiily  and  called  the  slave  who  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  surveying  him  with  astonislmient. 

'  Hasten  home  immediately,'  eaid  he  ;  'bid  Bromo  repair 
without  delay  to  the  taberna  of  the  tonsor  Licinus*,  and 
await  me  there.  But  be  quick.'  Away  ran  the  slave; 
Pomponius  proceeded  on  bis  way  alone,  at  an  increased 
speed,  and  having  stopped  before  a  handsome  house  in  the 
CariruB^,  knocked,  and  inquired,  '  Is  your  lord  at  home  ?  ' 
'  To  you,  yea ! '  replied  the  osHarius ;  '  to  others,  in  the 
forum.'  PompouiuH  hurried  through  the  atrium.  A  cm- 
bicularlui  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  loom,  where 
a  powerful-looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  rather  vulgar  features,  waa  reclining  on  a  leciiis 
and  looking  over  accounts.  Near  him  stood  a  freedman 
with  the  coun ting- board ',  and  on  an  adjoining  table  were 
piled  up. two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
purse,  probably,   of  higher  value :  various  accounts,  pu- 


(iiessar  nnd  tiarbcr,  celebrated  ia  hb 
day,  and  made  known  to  posterity  by 
"       il  him.   Ar£.  jort. 


301. 


He  is  said  t 


haro   beoon 


weiilthy  by  means  of  his  art,  and  to 
have  received  bonoure  hy  the  favour 
of  AngUBtDB.  He  cauied  a  coetty 
montHnent  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
which  drew  forth  tbo  following  epi- 
gram:— 
Jfarmoreo  tmnnlo  Udnui  Jsoet ;  .it  Cato 


)mpcii« 


>  Carina  wB 

the  name  of  one  of 

the  principal  st 

eet3  or  rather  regions 

of  Rome  (laula 

Carina:,  Virj..  ^n. 

viii.  861) ;  it  w 

BB  on  the  declivity  of 

It    contained  (he 

palace,  of   m« 

t   of   tbe  nobles,   as 

Pompeina,  Q.  Cicero,  and  othetB, 
and  alao  the  most  respectable  lon- 
iirina,  (o  which    nuniber  that  cer- 


tainly did  not  belong,  in  which  Phi- 
lippus  saw  Vultpjus:  Ciillelia  pro- 
prioa  pvrgatitem  Imiter  ungua.  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  7,  fil. 


*  On 


the  mil.  Cap. 
ir.  t.  20,  supposed  to  be  the  adop- 
tion of  Hadrian  by  Trajan,  a  man 
liea  on  a  leetut,  holding  in  the  right 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  the  left  a  roll. 
By  hie  side  sits  a  matron  (Flotilla], 
and  at  bis  feet,  bobind  the  concb, 
stands  a  mon,  holding  in  (he  left 
hand  a  counting-board,  or  tablet,  on 
ivhich  money  is  reckoned,  and  to 
which  he  points  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand.  He  is  thought  to 
be  a  liliripeni:  but  apart  from  tbe 
question  of  the  truth  of  this  surmise, 
it  is  certain  that  a  scene  might  ver^ 
well  be  represented  in  which  a  master 
is  casting  np  accounts  with  his  dii^ 
pinialar  or  prmmralar. 
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ffSiares  wiib  tlie  9fylu$y  and  an  inkstand  and  writing- 
reed^,  were  lying  around. 

*  HaiL  Largos ! '  cried  P<MnponinBy  as  he  entered.  *  Hail 
to  YOU,  also  ! '  replied  the  man ; '  but  wliat  brings  you  bithep 
for  tbe  second  time  to-day  ? '  Pomponius  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  at  tbe  fireedman,  wbo,  at  a  nod  from  Largus,  made 
bis  exit.  *  Grood  news ! '  was  at  lengtb  bis  answer.  *  Gallus 
leayes  Borne  tbis  reiy  morning,  in  order  tbat  be  may 
forget  in  tbe  country  tbe  vexations  of  yesterday:' 

*  Goes  be  to  bis  rilla  P '  inquired  tbe  astonisbed  Liargus 
as  be  raised  bimself.  *  Ay,  to  the  villa,  which  is,  I  hope, 
soon  to  be  yours,'  replied  tbe  other.  '  He  will  take  care 
tbat  you  find  the  house  and  garden  in  tbe  best  condition.' 

'  And  do  you  call  this  good  news  ? '  asked  Largus.  '  Was 
it  not  our  plan  to  elicit,  by  the  help  of  the  mighty  Fa- 
lemian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from. this  pas- 
sionate braggart  ?  Will  you  send  into  Campania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  heavy  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  him  into  their  giddy  projects  ?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  Augustus  will  assign  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa, 
amidst  a  parcel  of  peaceful  peasants,  than  to  the  voice  of 
rebellion  at  Rome  ? ' 

*  All  very  true,'  retorted  Pomponius.  *  But  have  we  not 
already  proceeded  far  enough  ?  The  copies  of  the  pompous 
inscriptions  on  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  the  oppression  of  the 
country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yesterday — 
do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to  weave  a 
most  inextricable  net  ?  Or  will  you  wait  till  his  presence 
in  person  prove   the  nullity   of  our    accusations  ?    till 


^  This  description  is  taken  from 
a  painting  of  Herculaneum,  in  which 
a  large  purse  lies  fastened  up  between 
two  heaps  of  money :  before  it  stands 
an  inkstand  with  a  writing-reed  lying 
upon  it,  and  further  on,  a  roll  half 


open,  with  a  label  hanging  down, 
pugillares  with  a  styltUy  and  a  tablet 
with  a  handle,  on  which  are  seen 
figures  and  writing.  See  Mus.  Borb. 
i.  12,  for  an  engraving  of  this. 
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Augustus'  old  friendship  for  him  revive,  and  his  false  ac- 
cusers meet  with  something  more  than  ridicule  ?  No,  far 
better  is  it  that  he  go,  and,  without  expecting  it,  receive 
the  blow  which  is  already  prepared  for  him.  Then  his 
villa  to  you :  his  house  in  Rome  to  me,  and,' — here  he 
stopped. 

Largus  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  musingly.  '  Yoik 
may  be  right,'  said  he :  '  but  do  you  feel  confidence  in  the 
witnesses  df  yesterday  P ' 

'  As  much  as  in  myself,'  replied  the  other.  '  Still  I  will 
have  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  are  malcontents  too 
in  that  neighbourhood,  who  will  quickly  muster  around 
him.  But  doubtless,'  continued  he,  looking  the  while  at 
the  table  near  him,  'doubtless  we  shall  want  money,  with 
which  to  bribe  his  slaves  and  a  witness.' 

'  What  again  ? '  exclaimed  Largus,  unwillingly.  '  Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forty  thousand  ses- 
terces ? ' 

'  Certainly  ! '  said  Pomponius.  '  But  you  do  not  reflect 
what  an  expense  it  is  to  me  to  be  always  keeping  the 
society  of  Gallus;  what  I  have  to  pay  to  fishmongersi 
bakers,  butchers,  gardeners,  and  poulterers ;  what  sums 
I  have  to  disburse  for  baths,  ointments,  and  garlands' — 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  bat  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  for  an  ant-hill'.  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  received  by  the  spies,  and  Gripus,  the  indispensable 
slave  of  Gallus,  to  whom  indeed  I  promised  again  to-day 
to  pay  four  hundred  denarii.     "We  must  give  up  the  entire 


'  These  were  the  kind  o{  people 
icoiB  whom  were  procured  the  daily 
necessariss.  In  Fkutus,  7.i'«.  il ' 
when  LealionicuB  demanded  from  the 
slaTean  account  of  the  money  which 
he  had  received,  the  latter  replied : 
Comuum.  expotum,  siunctum,  elotum 

luboliwls. 
ritatoT,  plator  abstuUt,  lanli,  coqul, 
Alitores,  myropolffl,  luoupM; 


and  Gnatho,  in  Tcr.  Ean.  ii.  2,  26, 
Bays  :— 

CoDcucniat  beU  ml  obvUm  aipediarU 

Cotary,  ianii,  mqui,  fBTtores,  plecnloron. 

'  These  are  the  words  of  the  Tri- 
nummus  ;  Cotifil  eilo,  guaii  li  la  ob- 
jieiaiformicit  papat-eiem. 
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prise  if  yon  grud^  tlie  bait  wherewith  to  catch  thf 

ou  come  too  often,'  said  Largos ;  '  your  bait  is  an  ex- 
Tfl  one,  and  after  all  it  ia  uncertain  whether  the  fish 
)ite,  or  no.  But  bo  it  so.  What  sum  do  you  requireP' 
nly  twenty  thousand.  Kot  more  than  you  have  often 
,t  dice  in  a  single  night.' 

Tell,  then,  you  shall  have  them;  or  will  you  have 
? '  With  those  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
I,  told  forth  some  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  gave  the 
I  with  its  remaining  contenta  to  Pomponius*.  '  Only 
,'  added  he,  '  that  these  are  the  last.' 
mponius  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant,  though  un- 
ded  by  a  slave  ;  the  twenty  thousand  pieces  being  too 
ant  a  burden  for  him  to  scruple  about  carrying  them 
elf.  He  cast  the  bag  into  the  folds  of  his  toga,  agreed 

rendezvous  for  the  evening,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
<ia,  where  he  had  commanded  his  slave  to  meet  him. 
iiere  found  a  comical  little  person  already  waiting  for 
whose  huge  and  unshapely  head  sitting  closely  upon 
loulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  ragged  red  hair  and 
le  lips  contrasting  straugely  with  the  blackish  tint  of 
ce,  from  which  a  couple  of  most  cunning  eyes  gleamed 
,  fat  pot-belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 

which  had  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  brood  feet. 


Tcry  fttTourite  comparison  of 
nho  made  a  small  Bacriflce  in 
to  get  a  lai^GT  gain,  via  that 
'ed  from  angling,  and  it  was 
illjr  applied  to  heredlpeta,  1«- 
unters,  who  isnt  presents  to 
an  nhose  property  (hey  had  o 
The  saying  woa  as  common 
iS  now,  'To  throw  a  sprat  to 
&  ralmou.*      So  sajs  Mart.  tI. 


m  mlslt.  sod  m 


It  In 


Imltftnturhamoffdona. 
Ct.  nor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  2S. 

'  If  forty  awti  were  coined  out  of 
the  libra  of  gold,  the  niireut  would 
have  weighed  7i  ecruplea,  and  been 
worth  114  SS.,  reckoning  the  scrupts 
at  20  BS.,  in  vhich  case  139  aurti 
wonld  haTB  made    np    the  sum   of 

20,oon  n-';. 
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formed  a  complete  caricature'".  But,  in  apite  of  his  cor~ 
pulence,  hia  whole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity ;  with 
keen  eye  he  obaerved  everythiug  that  passed  around  him, 
and  none  of  the  conversation,  or  news  that  the  company 
leisurely  discussed,  eaoaped  his  attentive  ear.  Having  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  bia  master,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — '  It  is  well  that  you  have  already 
arrived,"  said  Pomponius,  looking  round  the  tabema  for 
some  aeat,  where  he  might  speak  to  hia  slave  without  being 
overheard :  but  the  tonstrina  was  too  fuH  of  company  to. 
allow  of  it'^  Whilst  on  the  one  aide  the  tonaor  and  his 
nssiatanta  practised  their  art ;  encircling  one  with  a  linen 
cloth,  passing  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  pulling^ 
out  with  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  hairs 
which  disfigured  the  amoothness  of  bis  arm ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  conversing 
upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

'  There  is  no  place  here  free  from  listeners,'  aaid  Pom- 
ponius ;  'but  in  every  part  are  people,  who  without  being 
aaked  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themselves  about  other  persons'' 
business"'.  Come  into  the  street ;  we  shall  be  quieter  in: 
the  adjoining  basilica.'  The  slave  followed  him,  '  Dromo,' 
began  his  master,  as  they  gained  the  street,  '  I  have  an 
important  commission  for  you,  and  rely  upon  your  caution 


'"  So  Harpsi  deseribca  Pseudolua, 
Plaut.  J^eud.  IT,  6,  120  :— 

Hagnooaplte,  scuHaocuUi,  oreniblcundo 

admodum, 
JIagnii  pedibuB. 

A  timilat  description  of  the  Ftrndo- 
Samea    Leonidai,    ia    giren    in    tlic 
Aiinaria,  ii.  3,  20  :— 
MacUentls   malis,    rufulua,    Kliquantum 


Trucii 


oulfm 


"  Tbia  is  undoubtedly  the  sense 
of  the  proverbial  aajing  in  Plaut. 
True.  i.  "i,  36:  Sao  vtitimento  it 
eibo  alimia  rcbm  nirare.  The  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  tliat  whoever  is  not 
ifl  service  of  another,  is  not  called 
upon  to  bus;  himself  with  that  per- 
on's  affairs.  So  in  Plaut.  Eadmi, 
.  2,  91,  the  master  says  to  his  slave, 
vho  is  pursuing  nith  his  eyes  the  iwa 

l\  tu  de  illarum  oEnaturas  voaperl  e^ 


"  In  the  tonalrina,  the  hnir  was 
cut,  the  benrd  shorn,  and  Ihe  nails 
cleaned. 
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and  actiTity  in  the  execution  of  it.  GraHos  travels  this 
morning  to  his  Campanian  villa.  Lycoris  is  to  follow  him 
to  Baiae.  I  suspect,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  saddenness  of 
his  departure,  that  he  will  summon  her  thither  in  writing. 
Do  you  take  care  that  the  letter  comes  into  my  hands. 
Employ  every  means, — ^trickery,  treachery,  corruption, 
everything  save  violence.' 

'  Very  good,'  repUed  the  slave ;  *  hut  corruption  requires 
money ;  and  the  tabeUarii  of  Ghdlus  are  the  most  honest 
donkeys'^  in  existence.  Gripus  could  certainly  he  of  as- 
sistance to  us,'  he  continued  thoughtfully  ;  *  hut  he  is  an 
insatiahle  fellow,  who  never  does  anything  without  being 
well  paid  for  it.' 

'  There  shall  be  no  lack  of  money,'  interrupted  Pom* 
ponius,  as  he  produced  the  purse.  *  Here  is  gold  !  pure 
gold !  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  papinm  for  months. 
Come  into  the  basilica,  that  I  may  give  it  you.' 

*  Now  then,'  said  Dromo,  *  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  it 
But  suppose  the  communication  of  Grallus  were  to  be  an 


*-  The  Bomnr.d  had  a  vast  num- 
ber of  words  of  abuse,  many  of  which 
were  yery  coarse.  See  Plant  Faeud. 
L  3,  126,  where  howeyer  only  a  small 
selection  is  to  be  found.  They  sel- 
dom used  the  name  of  any  animal  as 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  commonly 
happens  amongst  us.  The  bot  was 
never  a  word  of  abuse;  but  not  so 
annus,  as  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  8,  12: — 

Qiiid  tu  autem  huic,  asine,  auscultas? 
Besides  «0»m,  the  use  of  which  was 
very  common,  vertex,  sheep,  simple- 
ton, sometimes  occurs,  as  Juv.  x.  50 : 

Magnos  posse  viros  vervecam  in  patzio 
xuuBd : 

and  Plaut.  Mere.  iii.  3,  6, 

Itane  vero,  vervez,  intro  eaa. 

The  following  were  also  frequently 

made  use  of, — hireut  (Plaut.  Most, 

Oerznanla  illuvics,  riuticus,  hircus,  hara 
•uis. 


i.  1,  39),  verres  (Plaut  Mil.  Glor.  iv. 
2,  63),  vulturivt,  and  cuetUua ;  bnfc 
more  frequently  with  a  special  re- 
ference, than  as  general  words  of 
offence.  So,  for  instance,  in  Plaut 
F^eud.  i.  2,  4, 

Keque  homines  magis  asinos  unquam 
vidi,  ita  idagis  costs  callent, 

it  refers  to  their  laziness  and  insen- 
sibility to  blows.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ter.  Eunueh.  iii.  5,  50, 

Turn  equidem  istuc  os  tuum  trnpudens 

videre  nimium  vellem : 
Qui  esset  status,  flabellulum  tenere  te 

asinum  tantum, 

it  merely  means  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
nothing,  has  no  skill,  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, Asinus  ad  tibiam,  or  ad  lyram, 
[So  also  hirsuta  eapella  was  said  of 
dirty -looking  men,  Juv.  v.  155 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xvii.  12 ;  xxiv.  8.] 
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oral  and  not  a  written  one  P  But  I'll  provide  for  that  also  ; 
rely  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  summons  to  the  bath, 
you  shall  have  the  letter,  or  measures  shall  at  least  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  any  message  reaching  Lycoris  ex- 
cept through  you.' 


The  sixth  hour  was  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  the  poptnm.  Only  here  and  there  remained  a  gueat, 
who  could  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 
who  waited  on  him ;  or  was  still  resting,  heavy  and  over- 
come by  hie  sedulous  attentions  to  the  fluids.  In  a  small 
taberna  of  the  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draining  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  The  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  honest-looking  countenance 
was  in  a  rubicund  glow,  while  his  reddening  neck  and  the 
Hwelling  veins  of  his  full  round  arms  showed  plainly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  had  contained  something 
besides  vinegar".  The  other,  whose  age  might  he  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence ; 
his  bold  and  reckless  mien,  lips  turned  up  scorniully,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  one  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  elm-staves  and  thongs  in  the  world. 

'  But  now  drink,  Cerinthus ! '  exclaimed  the  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  ijuafied  the  remainder  of  his 
goblet.  '  Why,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  the  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar  :  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Falernian  that  I 
slily  sipped  behind  the  column  at  the  late  banquet,  was 
scarcely  so  good.' 


1'  Vinegar-water,  fOKa,  a  com- 
mon drink  of  soldiers  in  the  field 
[SpsTt  Sadr.  10),  aa  well  as  of 
■laveK     Plant.  Mil.  iiL  2,  23  ;— 

AUi  abiil  Buut,  alii  powami  potitaut. 


Pakestrio  is  aiiden  tl  j  himself  amoagst 
those  vho  indulge  in  potca,  whilst 
Sclederas  and  Lucria  intoxicate  them- 
aelTCB  by  wine. 


] 
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'  In  truth,  Gripus/  answeied  the  young  slave,  *  the 
wine  is  excellent,  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much. 
My  temples  burn,  and  if  I  taste  more,  I  may  be  tipsy 
when  I  go  to  Lycoris.  You  know  how  Gallus  insists  on 
order  and  punctuality.' 

*  Gallus,  indeed  I '  said  the  other,  '  why,  he  drinks  more 
than  we  do.  Besides,  he  has  to-day  gone  into  the  country, 
and  the  old  grumbler  Ohresimus  with  him;  therefore  we  now 
are  free,  and  moreover  it's  my  birthday,  and  as  nobody 
has  invited  me,  why,  I'll  be  merry  at  my  own  expense.' 

A.S  he  thus  spake,  a  third  person  entered  the  popina. 
*Ah!  well  met,'  cried  the  fat  little  figure;  *I  salute  ye 
both.' 

*  Oh !  welcome,  Dromo,'  exclaimed  Gripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance.  *  You  have  come  at  the  happiest 
possible  moment.  Our  lord  is  set  out  on  a  journey,  and 
I  am  now  celebrating  my  birthday  ^^.* 

*  How,  your  birthday  P     Excellent !  .  We  must  make 
:  a  rich  offering  to  the  genius.     But,  by  Mercury  and  La- 

verna,  your  glasses  are  empty.  Holloa !  damsel^  wine 
here !     Why,  by  Hercules,  I  believe  ye  have  ordered  but 

:  a  glass  each-  A  lagena  here  ! '  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  ^and  larger  goblets,  that  we  ma}^ 

•drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend.' 

The  lagena  came.      *  The  name   has  six  letters,'    ex- 

' claimed  Dromo;  *  let  six  cyathi  be  filled.'  'But  not 
unmixed,  surely  ? '  put  in  Oerinthus.  '  What  cares  the 
genius  about  water  ? '  replied  the  other.  *  To  Gripus 
ihealth  !      How,    Cerinthus,    you    won't    shirk,    surely  f 


[1*  The  celebration  of  the  birthday 
amongst  the  Romans  is  frequently 
mentioned.  On  this  day  they  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  their  pro- 
tecting genius,  and  to  invite  their  re- 
lations and  friends  to  festivities 
(natalieia  dapes).  Varro,  Censor,  2  ; 
•Ovid.  Ti-iit.  iu.   13,   13  ;  Tibull.  i. 


7,  49 ;  ii.  2,  1 ;  Pera.  ii.  1 ;  vi.  18  , 
Juv.  xi.  83  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  6 ;  Mart, 
xi.  65 ;  X.  27  ;  Gell.  xix.  9  ;  and  fre- 
quently in  Plautus.  The  friends  who 
came  brought  congratulations  and 
presents,  Mart.  viii.  64 ;  ix.  64.  Many 
ancient  monographies  treat  of  this 
custom.] 
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Bravo !  drained  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genius  may 
look  down  brightly  upon  us.  So  Gallus  has  departed  from 
Rome  ?  To  the  Falernian  region  for  certain  P  Well,  he 
knows  how  to  live !  An  excellent  master  !  We'll  drink  to 
tis  well-being  also.  Actually  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Now,  Cerinthus,  health  to  your  lord  ! '  *  Long  life 
and  happiness  to  him,'  cried  the  other,  already  intoxicated, 
as  he  emptied  the  goblet. 

*  One  thing  is  still  wanting.  Come  hither,  Chione,  and 
drink  with  us.     By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass.^ 

'True,'  stammered  out  Cerinthus,  with  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresisting  damsel  towards  him ;  '  you  seem 
to  me  even  prettier  than  before  ^^.'  *  Oh  !  that  is  because 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood,'  replied  the  female,  smiling. 
^  Yes,'  cried  he,  *  the  proverb  is  true  which  says  that 
"  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  but  a  frosty  affair." ' 

*  What  say  you  ? '  interrupted  Gripus,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme  ; 

*  she  was  always  pretty ;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  finer 
eyes.' 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Cerinthus,  in  spite  of  his 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  tjied  to  spring 
up,  but  his  feet  refused  their  office,  and  he  leaned  reeling 
against  the  damsel. 

*  What's  the  matter,  man  P  Whither  would  you  go  ?  ' 
exclaimed  the  other  two.     *  To  Lycoris,'  stammered  he. 

*  You  don^t  suppose  I'm  drunk,  do  ye  ?'  *  Oh  no,'  said 
Gripus ;  *  but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.^  *  How  P  I 
fa- fatigued  ^^  ?  '     He  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  few  paces 


w  In  Terent.  Sun,  vr,  6,  4,  this  is 

said  by  Chremes,  who  is  somewhat 

tipsy,  to  Pythias,    and   she  answers 

similarly: — 

CJu Vah !    quanto  nunc  formoslor 

Yidere  mibi  quam  dudum.  Py.  Certe 

tu  quidem  pol  multo  hilarlor. 
Ch,  Verbum  horde  Iioc  verum  erit :  Sine 

Oerere  et  Libero  friget  Venua. 


17  In  Plant.  Most,  i.  4,  18,  where 
the  drunken  Callidamates  is  led  in  by 
his  maid,  the  latter  says,  Madet  Jtomo, 
and  the  drunken  man  stammers  out 
in  reply,  tun*  me  ais  tna-fna-madere. 
The  same  authority  affords  us  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  picture  here  given* 
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sank  down.  *  Take  a  sleep  for  a  little  while/  said  Gripus, 
'  and  let  me  have  charge  of  your  letter,  and  I'll  immediately 
carry  it  to  its  destination/  The  drunken  man  nodded 
assent,  and  produced  the  tablets.  Dromo  obtained  from 
the  landlord  a  place  for  the  unconscious  slave  to  sleep  in, 
paid  the  score,  and  hurried  oflF  with  Gripus. 
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The  bustle  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 
evening  was  already  beginning  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  all  who  but  a  few  hours  before  were  en- 
livening the  streets,  had  now  retired  home  to  rest.  In 
the  Subura  alone  the  business  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind. 
Here  and  there  persons  with  muffled  faces  ^^  glided  cau- 
tiously along ;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  slipped  into  the  well-known  cellcB,  or 
sought  new  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  with  foliage,  and  lit  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  be  newly-opened  temples  of  Venus  "*. 


18  On  such  occasions,  to  avoid 
being  recognised,  the  garments  were 
drawn  over  the  head,  or  it  was  con- 
cealed in  a  cucullus.  So  we  read  of 
Antonius,  who  wished  to  surprise  his 
love.  Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  31 :  Domum  venit 
capite  ohvoluto.     Juv.  vi.  330  : — 

lUfl  jubet  sumto  juvenem  properare  cu- 
cullo; 

and  viii.  145  : — 

noctumua  adulter 
Tempera  Santonico  velas  adoperta  cucullo. 

Cf.  Ruperti  in  iii.  170 ;  Jul.  Cap.  Ver. 

4 :   Vagari  per  tabernas  ae  lupana- 

••ia  obtecto  capite  ctteullione  vulgari 

viatorio.     See  the  Excursus  on  The 

Male  Attire. 

19  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  street-lighting  at  Rome 
till  very  late,  as  no  mention  is  made 


of  it  before  the  fourth  century.  As 
far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  I  find  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  passage 
quoted  from  Am.  Marc.  xiv.  refers 
not  to  Rome,  but  to  Antiochia :  Adhi- 
bitis  paucis  clam  ferro  suceinetis  ves- 
peri  per  tabernas  palabatur  et  com- 
pita,  qiueritando  GrcBCO  sermone,  cujm 
erat  impendio  gnaruSj  quid  de  Ca- 
sare  guisqtte  sentiret.  JEt  heee  confix 
denter  agebat  in  urbe,  ubi  pemoc- 
tantium  lumifium  claritudo  dierutn 
solet  imitari  ftdgorem.  The  lighting 
of  the  streets  in  Antiochia  in  the 
fourth  century,  had  already  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  pas- 
sages of  Libanius.  In  another  pas- 
sage of  the  Cod,  Justin,  viii.  12,  19, 
the  lighting  of  the  baths  merely  is 
meant ;  concerning  which  see  the  £x- 
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Now  and  then  a  door  would  gape,  and,  the  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantly-lighted 
chambers,  where  youths,  surrounded  by  unblushing  females 
in  immodest  costumes,  were  passing  their  time  in  riotous 
enjoyment  ^.  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  lover, 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  libertina,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beauty  ^. 


cnrsa<}  on  The  Baths.  Lastly,  the 
burning  of  the  Christians,  Tacit. 
Annal,  xt.  44,  cannot  possibly  afford 
any  proof  of  a  regular  lighting* 

General  illuminations  of  whole 
towns,  however,  were  not  unusual 
among  the  ancients.  Apart  from  the 
usage  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews 
(Bahr  ctd  Herod,  ii.  62),  perhaps  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  it  in  Home 
is  that  where  this  honour  was  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  quelling  of  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy.  Plut.  Cie,  22:  rd  II 
^S>Ta   iroXKd.   KarkXafiire  tovq  <tt£- 

j/iOTTOvc,  XafiTrddia  Kal  Sqdag  'KrTtJV' 
rtov  ini  rate  Ovpaig.  Caligula  caused 
the  bridge  of  Puteoli  on  which  he 
dined  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Dio.  Cass.  lix.  l7:  to  re  Xoivbv 
Trig  rjfikpag  Kal  rrjv  vvktu  Tratrav 
eiaridOtjffaVt  iroWov  fikv  avToQiv 
ipioTogy  TToXXoD  ik  Kal  Ik  twv  dpwv 
iTriXdfiilfavTog  (r<pi(n,  tov  yap  x*^' 
piov  firivoitdovg  ovrog  Tcvp  iravra' 
XoBev  KaOd'TTtp  Iv  OeaTpt^  Tivl  IStiX' 
Oijf  SxTTi  firiSifAiav  alaQrurtv  rov  (Txo- 
TovQ  ytvkoQdi.  When  Tiridates  en- 
tered Rome  with  Nero,  the  whole  city 
was  illuminated.  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  4 : 
jcac  iraoa  fjiiv  t;  ttoXcc  iKtKdfffiriTo  Kal 
tpuxji  Kal  arttpavwfiaaiv.  This  was 
so  also  when  Nero  returned  from 
Greece,  Bio  Cass.  Ixiii.  20 ;  and 
when  Septimius  Sererus  made  his 
entrance,  Ixxiv.  1  :  ^  re  yap  iroXig 
vatra  dvOeai  re  Kal  Soupvaig  k<rTi- 
q>dvu}TO,  Kai  Ifiariotg  TroiKikoig  licc- 
KStTfiiiTOy   ^btTi   re   Kal    9vfjitdua<riv 


(kafiire :  and  in  honour  of  Aurelius 
Zoticus  under  Elagabalus,  Ixxir.  16. 
Martial  mentions  such  illuminations, 
X.  6,  4  :— 

Quando  erit  ille  dies,  quo  campus  et  arbor 
et  omnifl, 
Lucebit  Liatia  culta  fenestra  nuru? 

[See  further  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2,  231 ;  4, 
123;  iii.  5,  62—70;  Arrian.  ^tc^.  i. 
19,  24;  ii.  17,  17;  Tertull.  de  Idol 
15;  App.  Met.  iy.  26;  Clandian  de 
Nitpt.  206;  Prudent,  contra  Symm, 
ii.  1009 ;  Pacat.  Faneg.  Theod,  37.] 

Of  the  custom  here  mentioned  of 
decking  with  garlands  and  illumin- 
ating new  lupanaria  as  if  it  were  the 
house  of  a  bridal,  Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  3, 
has  spoken.  He  cannot  affirm  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  times, 
as  the  proofs  of  the  fact  are  only  de- 
rived from  Tertullian,  Apologet,  35  : 
Cur  die  lato  non  laureU  posies  ad- 
umbramua  ?  nee  lueemis  diem  infrin- 
ffimus?  Honeeta  res  est  solemnitate 
publiea  exigente  indueere  domtti  iuee 
hahitum  alicujus  novi  lupanaris.  Se- 
condly, Ad  Uxor.  ii.  6  :  Frocedit  de 
jantia  laureata  et  lueemata,  ut  de 
novo  consistorio  libidinum  publico' 
rum.  The  same  was  the  case  on 
birth  and  wedding  days.  See  also 
Ferbar.  de  Lucern,  SeptUcral. ;  Der- 
rutzer  d»  Juvenal,  xii.  92. 

^  Such  is  really  related  by  Petron. 
c.  7. 

21  See  Herat,  iii.  10,  i.  26 ;  Tib.  i. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  ascent  of  the 
OcDlian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a 
small  but  cheerful-looking  house,  which  had  evidently 
nothing  in  common  with  the  public  resorts  of  the  vicinity  ; 
for  there  was  no  taberna  to  be  seen,  nor  was  the  threshold 
crossed  by  the  step  of  any  visitor ;  it  might  almost  have 
been  supposed  uninhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps 
that  pierced  through  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  however, 
two  men  might  be  seen  approaching  the  vestibulum,  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  pwnula  drawn  over  their  heads. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  off, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

^Who  are  you?'  inquired  the  osftarius^,  *A  fabel- 
larim  from  Gallus.'  The  porter  opened  the  door  and  de- 
manded the  letter.  .  ^  My  commission  is  an  oral  one,'  said 
the  other  ;  *  lead  me  to  Lycoris.'  The  porter  surveyed  the 
muffled  stranger  doubtingly.  '  Why  does  not  Cerinthus 
come  ? '  he  inquired.  '  He  is  sick,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but 
what  does  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messages  P     It  is  late ;  conduct  me  to  your  mistress.' 

Lycoris  was  occupied  in  packing  various  sorts  of  female 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar-wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  wool.  Her  light  tunica, 
without  sleeves,  had  become  displaced  by  her  movements, 
and  slidden  down  over  the  left  arm  ^,  disclosing  something 
more  than  the  dazzling  shoulder,  upon  which  the  black 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.     She  was,  it  is  true,  no 


1,  56 ;  Prop.  i.  16  ;  Ovid.  Amor,  i.  6, 
ii.  19,  21. 

2^  So  the  ostiariiM  inquired  of  An- 
tonius,  who,  on  knocking,  stated  him- 
self to  be  a  iabellarius,  Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
91  z  Janitor:  Quiatuf  A.  Marco : 
Tahellariua, 

^  So  many  passages  of  this  kind 


could  be  adduced  in  justification,  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to 
point  them  out  particularly.  The 
wide  opening  for  the  neck,  and  the 
broad  holes  for  the  arms,  caused  the 
light  tunica,  on  every  occasion  of  the 
person's  stooping,  to  slip  down  oyer 
the  arm.  Artists  appear  to  haye  been 
particularly  fond  of  this  drappry. 
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longer  in  possession  of  the  youthful  freshness  and  child-like 
naivete  that  had  fixed  the  love  of  Grallus  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  the  exquisite  roundness  of  her  form  was  not  less 
attractive  than  ever,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five^*  she 
was  still  a  blooming,  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  flat  baslcets  and  boxes,  and  everything  gave 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 

*  Lay  the  palla  once  more  under  this  press,^  said  she 
to  the  maidens,  ^  and  the  tunica  also.  Have  you  put  in 
the  stomachers  too,  Oypassis  ? '  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  '  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  be  taken  with  us  ^.'  The  hand- 
maidens departed.  Lycoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  for  the  toilet,  when  the  porter  announced  the 
messenger  from  Gallus.  *  At  last ! '  said  Lycoris.  *  Admit 
him/ 

.  The  ostiarius  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  to  his  post ;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 
pretended  tabellarius  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  met  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.     The  slave  placed  her  ear  against 


'^^  An  accurate  calculation  of  the 
age  of  Lycoris  in  the  year  728  a.u.c. 
is  neither  possible,  nor  of  any  im- 
portance here.  If  we  suppose  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil  to  have  been  writ- 
ten 718  A.TJ.c,  and  that  Lycoris  was 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  fifteen,  she 
would  have  been  at  the  period  of 
the  downfall  of  Gallus,  of  the  age  as- 
signed here  to  her,  twenty-five.  [If, 
as  Serv.  {on  Virg,  Ed.  x.  1)  states, 
and  Hertzberg  {Queest,  Propertian. 
specim.)  more  recently  affirms,  Lyco- 
ris was  identical  with  the  ill-renowned 
paramour  of  Antonius,  Cytheris  (a 
freedwoman  of  Volumnius  Eutrape- 
lus),  she  must  have  been  of  the  same 
age  as  Gallus,  twenty-eight  years  old  1 

ri 


in  718,  and  not  far  removed  from 
forty  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Gal- 
lus. Respecting  Lycoris  and  Cythe- 
ris, see  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24 ;  ad  Att.  x. 
10,  16;  adFam.  ix.  26;  Plut.  Ant', 
9;  Plin.jy.iyr.viii.  16;  Schol.  Crug. 
ad  Eoi\  Sat.  i.  2,  oo,  10,  77.] 

25  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons 
used  to  take  their  own  plate  with 
them,  even  on  short  journeys,  because 
the  inns,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
were  but  mean.     Mart.  vi.  94 : — 

Ponuntur  semper  chrysendeta  Calpetiano. 
Sive  foris,  seu  cum  coenat  inurbe  domi, 
Sio  etiam  in  stabulo  semper,  sic  ccenat  iu 
agro. 
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the  door,  bat  the  curtain  within  deadened  the  Bounds,  and 
she  could  hear  nothing  distinctly.  At  last  their  conversa- 
tion became  more  animated,  and  their  voices  loader ;  the 
door  opened,  and  the  man  hurried  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  he  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lycoris  in  the 
most  extreme  state  of  excitement.  '  We  must  away  from 
hence  this  very  night,'  cried  she.  '  Send  Lydus  to  me.' 
The  slave  received  orders  to  hire  two  rheda  immediately. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  joam^  were  then  hastened,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  night-watch,  Lyeoris,  with  a 
portion  of  her  slaves,  was  already  beyond  the  Capenau 
gate. 


soejsis  the  seventh. 


A  DAY  IN  BAIiE. 

r'  any  p^^e  of  antiquity  could  lay  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  very  abode  of  pleasure  and  free  living,  it  assuredly 
was  BaiaB^,  by  far  the  most  renowned  bathing-place  of  Italy, 
and  selected  equally  by  Aphrodite  and  Comus,  as  by  Hy- 
gieia,  for  a  favourite  residence.  Nature  had  decked  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  BaiaD  was  situated,  with  all 
the  charms  of  a  southern  climate.  Art  and  the  taste  of  the 
Roman  patricians  had  still  further  heightened  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  by  the  erection  of  maffnificent  villas.  The 
lofty  towers^  of  these  gorgeous  palaces  which  lined  the 


^  BaiaB  iKerted  a  decided  pre-em- 
inence amongst  the  numerous  baths 
of  Italy  (whence  Martial,  vi.  42,  7, 
amongst  many  other  baths,  mentions 
Bat  pHncipeSf  and  its  name  is  used 
by  poets  as  an  appellation  for  baths 
generally,  Tibull.  iii.  6,  3 ;  Mart.  x. 
13,  3),  and  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  in  general  a  most  attractive 
place,  and  life  there  to  be  the  most 
pleasant : 

Nollas  in  orbe  sinus  Balis  prseluoet  amoenis, 

says  Horace,  Epist.  i.  1,  83 ;  and  all 
writers  making  mention  of  it  concur 
in  this  eulogy.  Mart.  xi.  80.  Andr. 
Baccius  {de  Thermis,  p.  162)  briefly 
extol  its  advantages.  *  The  city  lay,* 
says  he,  '  on  the  left  shore  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  co- 
vered with  green ;  to  the  north,  at  a 
distance  of  five  Roman  miles  (milUa 
paaauum),  lay  Cumae,  three  miles 
nearer  the  Lacus  Avemus;  south- 
wards,  distant  three  mileg,  was  l^Cise- 


num,  and  Puteoli,  the  same  distance 
across  the  bay.  The  extraordinary 
mildness  of  the  climate  made  it  an 
fcgreeable  place  of  sojourn  even  in 
M  inter,  and  there  was  no  season  of 
the  year  when  the  trees  did  not  pre- 
sent fruits,  and  the  gardens  flowers.* 
Comp.  Strabo,  v.  4,  187;  Dio  Cut- 
sius,  xlviii.  51. 

•  By  towers  are  to  be  understood 
parts  of  the  house,  built  several  sto- 
ries  above  the  rest  of  the  building, 
to  allow  of  a  distant  prospect.  Pliny 
had  two  such  in  his  Laurentinum, 
He  says  of  one  (ii.  17, 12) :  Sine  tur^ 
ris  erigituvj  sub  qua  diatee  dua^  toti- 
dem  in  ipsa  .<«  pneterea  eanatio,  qua 
lafissimum  mare,  longissimum  litusy 
amanissimas  villas  prospicit.  So  tlio 
turres  (Tibull.  i.  7,  19)  appear  to  be 
rightly  explained  by  Heyne.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  the  vills 
around  BaisB,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  displayed  everywhere  the  most 


"1 
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ist  commanded  a  view  right  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
I,  whilst  the  villas  of  more  humble  pretensiona,  erected  b}' 

2  more  serious  men  of  former  times  ^  looked  down  like 
ong  castles  from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Just  oppo- 
e,  and  in  iho  direction  of  the  not  far  distant  Nauplia,  lay 
i  fair  Puteoli.  On  the  right,  after  doubling  the  promon- 
y,  was  Misenuni  with  ita  renowned  haven,  the  station  of 

3  ILoman  fleet.  Close  by  lay  Cumse,  hallowed  by  ancient 
>:ea,  and  near  the  latter  was  the  lake  Avemua,  which, 
th  the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it,  aeeraed  to  represent  on 
■th  the  contrast  between  the  terrora  of  Hades  and  the 
ppineaa  of  Elysium. 

But  fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  even  more 
m  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  rendered  Baia;  a  moat  de- 
htful  place  of  sojourn.  Besides  invalids  who  hoped  to 
tain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  sulphur- 
liis*,  there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of 


;iilficent  views,  vae  also  provided 
li  ouch  luna.  The  eevirona  of 
IB  were  not  coagidered  bealtli]*, 
fe  see  from  Cicero's  letter  to  Do- 
illa  (ii.  12),  and  therefore  the 
m  were  built  as  fac  out  iato  th« 
as  poaaible,  and  probably  higher 
a  was  usual. 

Seneca,  who  took  such  offence  at 
mode  of  life  at  Bais,  thut  be 
on  tbc  second  day  after  arriving 
le,  praises  the  choice  of  those 
1.  ^itt.  61 :  Illi  qaoqite,  ad  quot 
iu»  fortuna  Romani  populi  pub- 
I  opea  tranilulit,  C.  Mariui,  et 
Foinpeiut,  et  Caiar,  exlruxfrunt 
iem  vilittt  in  Segione  Baiana,  led 
I  impoiueruBt  lummi'i  jugii  mon- 
n.  Tboy  looked  more  like  cnalra 
a  villie.  But  besides  these  tliere 
O  splendid  palaces  built  round 
whole  bn]',  which,  with  the  tonns 
ig  upon  it,  presented  the  Bppeai- 


'  The  epiinge  at  Bain  were  c 
different  ingredicnls,  and  the 
torj  ponets  manifold.  I'lin.  u 
2:    Alia   inlpkaiia,    alia    alu 


noiinuUie  el 
vapors  queqiK  ipso  oliqua  protunt. 
Chief  of  all  were  the  hot  sulphui'eous 
Tapoura  which  sprung  up  in  many 
phicea,  and  pEivticularljf  OH  the 
heights,  and  ivere  used  as  baths  to 
piomote  porspiiatiou.  Such  tuda- 
tofia  were  situated  not  onlf  in  the 
town  of  Baiie  itself,  but  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  Tapour^  rose  from 
the  ground.     VitruT.  ii.  6.    Ja  man- 
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persons  in  health,  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving  behind  them  the 
cares  and  formalities  of  life,  resigned  themselves  wholly  to 
enjoyment,  in  whatever  shape  it  was  offered.  One  continual 
saturnalia  was  there  celebrated,  in  which  even  the  more 
reserved  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  in- 
toxication of  pleasure,  whilst  follies,  which  in  Rome  would 
have  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  imput- 
ations on  character,  or  such  only  as  the  next  bath  would 
entirely  efface.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in 
society  was  of  a  much  more  free  description,  and  none  but 
a  stoic  would  look  askance  when  wanton  ketc^rcB,  sur- 
rounded by  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  gaudily- 
painted  gondolas,  while  song  and  music  resounded  from 
the  skiffs  of  many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking 
lazily  on  the  level  surface  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless* 


tibtu  CunMBtiorum  et  Baianis  sunt  loea 
sudationibtia  exoavata^  in  quibus  vapor 
fervidus  ah  imo  nascens  ignis  vehe- 
mentia  perforat  earn  terraniy  per  eum- 
qtte  manando  in  his  locis  oHtur  et  ita 
sudationum  egregias  efficit  utilitates. 
These  hot  streams  of  vapour  were 
conducted  by  means  of  pipes  into 
the  buildings.  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  51 : 
rifv  B'  drftida  avrov  tg  rt  oiKiifiara 
fttHutpa  {suspensuras)  iid  ffuiXyvbJV 
avayovaty  KavrauBa  aijry  jrvpitavTai. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  bath  ad  mi/r(eta, 
celebrated /by  Horace,  ^pist.  i.  15,  5, 
which  also  lay  outside  the  town,  and 
probably  on  an  eminence^  for  Cclsus, 
ii.  17)  says:  Siccus  calor  est — qua- 
rundam  naturalium  sudationum,  ubi 
a  terra  profusus  calidus  vapor  adi- 
ficio  includitur,  sicut  super  Baias  in 
myrtetis  habemus.  If  the  bath  was 
visited  by  numerous  invalids  on  aC'* 


count  of  the  efficacy  of  its  waters, 
yet,  doubtless,  far  greater  numbers 
came  from  HomC)  merely  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure,  to  Naples  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  seemed  places  cre- 
ated entirely  for  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure.  Strab.  v.  4  :  Batai  itai  rd 
9epfiA  vafa,  rd  Kai  'Trpbg  Tpv<ftt]v  Kal 
irpbg  Oepanalav  voouav  iitirtidua. 
Dio  Cassius,  supra.  Katafftetval  re  ovP 
itepi  dfi^Sttpa  Tro\vte\iig  ijaKijvTai, 
Kal  etfTiv  tg  rt  (3iov  Siayojf rjv  Kai  ig 
Anifftv  litirriStiotata.  Hence  Cicero 
also  {pro  Cocl.  20)  especially  dwells 
on  the  free  manner  in  which  Clodia 
demeaned  herself,  not  only  in  ttrbe, 
in  hortiSf  but  in  Baiarum  ilia  eelebri- 
tate.  "Whenever  it  is  desired  to  fix 
the  number  of  visitors  at  a  bath, 
Baise  is  taken  as  a  scale  to  go  by. 
Strab.  T.  2. 
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underwent  severe  trials^,  to  which  it  not  imfrequently 
yielded.  If  we  consider,  besides,  that  the  sight  of  a 
dninken  man,  fresh  from  the  daily  or  nightly  debauch,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  ^  and  that  gambling  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  severe 
moralist  should  have  pronounced  the  captivating  spot  to 
be  *  a  seat  of  voluptuousness,  and  a  harbour  of  vice '.'  Still 
it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which 
pleasure  was  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  reckless  display  of 
folly,  and  that  the  wantonness  there  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  and  wholly  unveiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps 


•  The  warning  uttered  by  Proper- 
tins,  i.  11,  27,  to  Cynthia,  is  well 
known: — 

Tu  mode  quaipprimum  oorruptas  desere 
Baias ; 

Hultis  ista  dabunt  litora  dissidium  ; 
titora  qiUB  fuerant  castUinimica  puellia : 

Ah,  jiereant  Baise,  crimen  amorls,  aqus. 

Martial  jokes  on  a  case  at  Baia;,  of  a 
Penelope  becoming  transformed  into 
a  Helen,  i.  63  : — 

Carta  nee  antiquis  oedei^LBBvina  Sabinis, 

Et  quamTia  tetrico  trirtior  ipsa  Tiro, 

Dtim  mode  Lucrino,  modo  se  permittlt 

Ayemo, 

Et  diim  Baiania  saepe  f ovetiir  aquis ; 

Incidit  in  flammas,  juvenemque  secuta 

relicto 

Conjoge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helena 

'  JBaicu  sibi  eelehrandas  luxuria 
desumsit,  says  Seneca,  £p.  51 ;  and 
his  picture  of  the  life  there  is  true  in 
the  main,  although  drawn  in  some- 
what glowing  colours :  Videre  ebrias 
per  litora  errantea,  et  eomissationes 
navigantium  et  tymphoniarum  can- 
tibue  perstrepentes  locus,  et  alia, 
qut3  velut  soluta  legibus  luxuria  non 
tantum  peccat,  sed  pttblicat,  quid 
neeesse  est  f  We  see,  howeyer,  that 
such  charges  as  these  did  not  apply 


first  to  the  more  debauched  time  of 
the  emperors,  for  Ccelius  has  similar 
imputations  cast  upon  him  by  his  ac- 
cusers. Cic.  pro  Ccel,  16  :  Aeeusatores 
quidem  libidines,  atnores,  adulieria, 
Baias,  actas,  convivia,  eomissationes, 
cantus,  aymphonias,  navigia  jactant. 
See  further  Cicero  in  Clod.  4;  ad  Fam. 
is.  2.  Seneca  particularly  adyerts 
to  the  fact  that  people  made  an  open 
display  of  their  debauchery,  and  Ci- 
cero corroborates  his  statement,  at 
least  as  regards  Clodia,  ibid.  20 :  Ni- 
hil igitur  ilia  vieinitas  redolet  ?  nihil 
hominum  fama  9  nihil  Baia  denique 
ipsoi  loquuntur?  ilia  vero  non  loquun- 
tur  solum,  verum  etiam  peraonant^ 
hoe  unius  mulieris  libidinem  esse 
prolapsam,  ut  ea  non  modo  solitU' 
dinem  ae  tenebras  atqtte  hoe  fiagi- 
tiorum  integumenta  non  quarat,  sed 
in  turpissimis  rebus  frequentissima 
oelebritate  et  clarissima  luce  Uetetttr. 
What  this  woman  did  at  BaisB  would 
not  have  happened  so  publicly  at 
Kome. 

7  Seneca,  in  the  often  mentioneii 
letter :  diversorium  pitiorum. 
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less  deserving  of  reprobation  than  the  licentiousness  which, 
in  the  metropolis,  was  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 
secresy.  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  on  life  in  BaisB 
resembles  generally  that  passed  by  Poggi,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland.  It  might 
almost  be  fancied  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  living  had  obtained  an  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  Baiss  existed  at  Baden,  in  all 
their  grace  and  refinement,  for  centuries  after  they  had 
died  away  iu  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  de- 
lights, that  had  animated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  mournful  desolation.  Poggi  could  find 
nothing  repulsive  in  the  unrestrained  merriment  of  Baden, 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there 
common  to  them  both.  So,  for  the  same  reasons,  many 
an  imputation  cast  on  Baiae  may  admit  of  being  softened, 
provided  the  customs  of  those  times  be  not  judged  by  those 
of  the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred 
fi'om  individual  irregularities. 

Lycoris  Jiad  been  already  some  days  in  Baiae  without 
having  informed  Gallus  of  her  arrival ;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him  again,  she  was  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  painful  state  of  indecision  as  to  whether  she 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  Jceep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponius  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Having  been 
forbidden  the  house,  he  determined  to  obtain  entrance  by 
personating  a  messenger  from  Gallus,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended  journey  to  Baise.  With  this  view  he  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nobody  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Gallus, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lycoris  had  gone  into  the 
neighbouring  tabernce  to  purchase  things  that  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  fuilo,  he  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure.  He  dreamt  not  that  old  Chresi- 
mus,  immediately  after  receiving  his  orders,  had  despatched 
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luB  viearius  to  Lycoris  to  carry  her  the  sum  of  money 
destined  for  her  use,  and  inform  her  of  the  whole  plan  of 
the  journey. 

Pomponius  entered  the  presence  of  Lyeoris,  under  the 
pretence  that  Gallus  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
month,  that  he  wished  her  to  remain  at  Rome  during  his 
absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan'  baths.  But  when,  wrongly 
interpreting  her  astonishment,  he  proceeded  to  excite  her 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Chione  had  accom- 
panied Oallus  to  Campania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  displeasure,  approached  confidingly,  and  con- 
jured her  to  renew  their  former  liaison — the  enormity  of 
his  schemes  was  at  once  revealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spurned  him  from  her,  and  stated  how  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus,  who  had  summoned 
her  to  meet  hira  at  Baise  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius was  surprised,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apartment  showed  signs  of  an  approaching  journey. 
*  To  Baiffl,'  said  he,  scornfully,  '  and  then  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow-fields  of  Mossia !  Out  of  the  therntm  into  the 
frigidariam  • ! ' 


*  Italy  icus,  and  is  still,  tich  in  both 
warm  and  cold  tnedicinQl  Eprings ; 
especially  Campania  and  Etruria.  Of 
Ihe  latter,  Strabo  speaks,  v.  2  :  IIdX- 

f  Sovia  Eard  r^ir  Xeli{irtviav,  Smf  rif 
nXiiaiiivilvat  rq(  'Pu/iTie  o*):  tirrov 

rat  iroXil  jratruii'  fioXiora.  Mnrt. 
Ti.  42,  mcDtione  B  mtmbei  of  Bpas, 
wfaicb  must  all  bnve  bod  a  certain 
celebrity,  since  he  compttres  them 
witb  tba  Iherma  Etruaci  :— 
Necfoalofl  Apont  rudea  piiellis, 

Nun  PlweM  vadu,  princlpesque  Balie. 
Of  these,  tonr  belong  (o  Campania 
and  its  enTirons,  anJ  only  one,  I'haibi 


vada.  Caret 


a    EtrurLi. 

lina,  could  not  be  compared  with  tbc 
thetmiB  generally.  Naples  also  had 
warm  hatha,  wbicb,  however,  from 
its  proiimity  to  Baiffl,  wore  not  much 
freqnented.  Strab.  i.  4 :  "Ex'i  Si  "i 
i,  NfHBoXit;  eipMii-  tiSarav  iicfJoXic 
jcoi  earoimudi-  XauTpiiv  oil  X''90U( 
tUv  iv  Bafjic,   5roX6  U   ri}  ir\ifii% 


•  The  ponisbment  of  banbhiaenl 
was  tendered  more  aeTere  under  the 
emperors,  and  eiea  aa  early  as  tbe 
time  of  Augustua,  by  tbe  convicl 
being  Dot  only  expelled  from  ItaJv, 
but  also  eiiled  to  some  fixed  apot  in 
a  diataat  region.   Uniia,  on  the  eon. 
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*  Villain !  '  cried  the  enraged  Lycoris,  well  guessing  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  *  worthless  betrayer,  whom  I  have 
long  seen  through  !  Away  !  leave  my  presence,  and  be 
assured  that,  before  three  days  are  past,  Gallus  shall  be 
undeceived  about  you  ! ' 

'  As  you  will,'  replied  he,  with  malicious  coldness ;  *  and 
if  you  lack  evidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  from  the  co- 
lumna  ladaria.' 

Lycoris  turned  pale.  Profiting  by  her  confusion,  Pom- 
ponius  was  again  about  to  approach  her,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  from  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then  hastily  drew  the  pmmda  over  his 
head,  and  hurried  away. 

His  threats  had  not  failed  in  their  effect.  Fearful  of 
some  new  audacity,  Lycoris  set  out  the  .same  night  from 
Home.  Convinced,  however,  as  she  was,  of  tKe  necessity 
of  warning  Gallus  against  this  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
liim,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  confession  of  her 
former  guilt.  On  the  third  evening  she  sat  afflicted  in  her 
own  apartment.  By  her  side  were  two  female  slaves, 
"busy,  the  one  in  loosening  her  braided  hair,  and  letting  it 
fall  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  and  neck,  prepara-^ 
tory  to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul ;  the  other,  in  un  - 
tying  the  snow-white  thongs  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  bronze  candelabrum,  partly  of  Tarentine,  and 
partly  of  j^ginetan,  workmanship.  A  beautifully-formed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-fluted  shaft,  and 
bore  the  plate,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capital  ^°,  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two-flamed  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  which  sufiiciently  illuminated  the  small 


fines  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  was  as 
terrible  to  the  Romans  as  Siberia  is 
to  a  Russian.  Ovid,  who  was  banished 
thither,  complained  bitterly  of  its  cli- 
mate and  the  practices  adopted  there. 

10  This  description  is  taken  from  a 


particularly  elegant  bronze  candela- 
brum, somewhat  more  than  five  palms 
in  heijrht,  given  in  the  Mus,  Borb. 
iv.  t.  67,  a  copy  of  Which,  with  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject,  is 
given  in  the  Excursus  on  the  tenth 
scene,  The  Lighting. 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  there  stood  an  elegant  coucL 
covered  with  purple,  on  which  Lycoris  could  recline  during 
the  evening,  whilst  her  two  handmaidens,  employed  at 
their  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  various  gossip  of 
the  day.  Close  to  this  was  a  small  three-footed  table,  on 
which  the  slave  had  recently  placed  a  crystal  ewer  of  fresh 
spring- water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of 
her  mistreaa,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door.  The 
curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Gallua  entered.  With  a  cry 
of  joy  Lycoris  sprang  up  from  the  cathedra,  and  with  bare 
feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  herself  upon 
the  neck  of  her  lover  ". 


Gallus  had  learned  fVom  the  slaves  who  followed  him 
to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lycoris,  and  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  unpre- 
pared to  receive  him.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baite,  he  had  hired  lodgings  above  the  grand  bath, 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready ".  This 
abode  was  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneath  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.      At  Baise,  whence  all  serious 


"  See  Tiboll.  i  3 

,89:— 

Tuna  Tenlam  aublto,  nsa  quiaquam  nun- 
aot  antfl, 
8ed  Tidou  ccelo  miuus  adessa  UbL 
Tuna  mlfal.  qualla  erU,  tongoe  turbato 
apllloa, 
Obvia  nudalti,  Dolia,  cum  pode. 

"  There  were  aeyeml  public  baths 
in  and  around  Baia,  und  above  them 
worn    lodginga   for    the  reception   of 
atrangera    {ehambrei    gamiea).       See 
SenDCa,  Epial.  5S  ;    Ecee  variia  ela- 

ijuum  ialjimmt  habito.   Another  story 


was  probably  erected  over  the  baths. 
Hence  ^e  find  in  a  rescript  of  Sep- 
timina  Sererus  and  Antoninus,  Cod. 
Jfiii,  yiii.  ID,  I :  Ht  balneum,  ut  de- 
sideras,  exatmert,  et  adijicium  ei 
aupfrpomre  potct,  ebiervala  tamen 
fat-ma,  qua  ceteris  luper  ialneum 
adijlcareptmiiltilur,  &c.  There  were 
lieeides  people  who  made  a  trade  of 
letting  out  lodgings  to  atrangers,  ae 
was  also  the  case  in  Borne.  Thie  vas 
citlled  canaculariara  ezercere  {Big. 
ii.  3,  5),  which,  of  cotirae,  compre- 
hends the  lodgers  liriag  in  the  plaoe. 
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thoughts  were  banished,  people  used  to  bathe  as  their 
pleasure  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 
hours  of  the  day.  Many,  indeed,  might  be  seen  splashing 
about  in  the  swimming  baths  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day :  hence  the  noise  of  the  baths  was  end- 
less ^^.  The  sphceristenum  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the 
exhilarated  ball-players  and  the  loud  groans  of  those 
who  were  swinging  the  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  splash  of  swimmers,  or  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers.  Here  one  person  was  complacently 
making  trial  of  his  voice  in  a  song,  there  another  was 
engaged  in  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing  "  some  of 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  hour  of  coena  or  pran^ 
dium  were  approaching,  the  sellers  of  provisions  might  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods.  Liba^ni  with  sweet  cakes, 
crustularii  with  the  favourite  slices  of  toasted  honey-bread, 
botularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
numerous  tabernce  about  the  baths,  with  eggs,  lactuca, 
lacertcB,  and  other  dishes, — all  loudly  eulogizing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  his  commenda- 
tions in  his  own  peculiar  cry  ^^ 


13  The  whole  account  is  from  Sen- 
eca (Ep.  56),  who  was  compelled  to 
hear  the  disturbance. 

1*  The  more  affluent  were  attended 
to  the  bath  by  a  slave,  who  not  only 
carried  the  necessary  utensils,  but 
also  watched  the  clothes  of  his  mas- 
ter. So  says  Martial  (xii.  70),  of 
Aper  even,  who  was  by  no  means 
wealthy: — 

lintea  ferret  Apro  vatius  cum  yemula 
nuper, 
Et  supra  togulam  lusca  eederet  anus. 

There  were,  besides,  persons  in  the 
baths  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
garments,  capsarii.  Faull.  Diff.  i. 
15,   3 :    Adoersus  capsarios  quoqitCf 


qui  mercede  servanda  in  balineis  ves- 

timenta  stiscipiunt,  Judex  est  consti- 

tuttts  (praef.  vig.)     In  spite  of  this 

it  often  happened  that  the  bathers 

had  their  clothes  stolen  from  them. 

Plaut.  Mud.  ii.  3,  51  :— 

Scin'  tu  etiam :  qui  it  lavatum 
In  balineasibi  cum  sedulo  suavestimenta 

servat, 
Tamen  surripiuntur. 

Catull.  30 :  Ofur  optime  balneario" 
rum.  Hence  in  the  Pandects  there 
is  a  special  head,  xlvii.  17  :  De  fu^ 
ribus  balneariis.  Comp.  also  Petron. 
30,  where  the  slave  complains :  Sub- 
ducta  sibi  vestimenta  dispensatoris  in 
balneo. 

'*  Just  as  we  have  people  crying 
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Callus  took  advantage  of  the  momiag  to  bathe,  as  an 
ursioQ  on  the  lake  with  Lycoris  had  been  arranged  for 

time  of  the  prandium.  The  decoration  of  the  saloons, 
Bcially  of  those  in  which  the  frescoes  on  the  walla  and 
inga  were  nob  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
I  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  estahliahment  in 

metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  hut  there 
e  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  bathing  in 
ir  spring-water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  white '" 
ams  of  the  thernue.  At  each  end  of  the  frigidariiim 
\  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronze,  from  which  flowed  the 
er,  transparent  as  air,  into  large  marble- sided  cisterns". 


9  persons  of  this  description 
anad  ia  (he  baths,  as  mentio 
leneca  :  .Tiiw  libarii  variai  txtla- 
ona,  el  iolularium,  el  enalU' 
iBi,  tt  BBinti  popinaivm  insft- 
,  mercem  ittam  guadam  el  ia- 
ila  modulaliittit  vendenlee.      We 

the  receipt  Tor  making  the  liia 
Into,  de  Ji>  Ruttica,  75.     But  it 

not  alvnya  of  such  simple  in- 
ients,  nnd  the  irord  rrequentlj 
IS  to  be  identical  with  placenta. 
east  laid.  Orig.  ix.  2,  17,  sajs : 
sata  sunt,  qua  Jtunt  rfo  fane, 
alii   liia  dicunl.      Sa  aiulula 

known  through  Hoiat.  Sal.  i.  1, 

denotes,  perhaps,  pastry-wort 
rally,  dulcia.  Comp.  Rnperii, 
n.  it.  5,  The  eiplatiation  of  the 
liast  in  both  passages  is  simply 
■nln.  Many  persons  took  a  pro- 
io  in  the  bath.  Martial,  lii.  19: 
lermls  sumlt  loctucu,  dti,  Ucertum. 


sm,  and  Mart,  t,  70,  that  there 
all  sorts  of  ea^g-honses  around 
baths.    The  scrrants  from  these 


popinis  used  to  offer  their  eatables 
in  the  hatla  of  the  balb. 
There  wera  certainly  among  the  ta- 
bema  lying  around  the  hath  at  Pom- 
peii, such  eating-houses. 

1'  Perfectly  clear  wat«r  was  a  main 
desideratum  at  the  bath,  and  it  seems 
that  they  e»eii  cleared  it  by  artificial 
means  when  it  came  muddy  through 
the  pipes.  Seneca  says,  Epiit.  86,  of 
more  ancient  times  compared  with 
his  own:  Itee  refene  aedebant,  ia 
guam  perlueida  eordet  deponertnt; 
and  of  Scipia :  Ifon  meeata  aqua  la- 
vabatur,  ted  aap)  iurbida  el,  eum 
plueivt  vehemtotiiu,  pane  lutiiienta. 
For  this  reason  Martial  commends 
the  purity  of  the  aqaa  Martia  in  the 
balmwn  Etruici,  vi.  42,  19:— 

Quie  tam  Candida,  tarn  ssrena  luoet, 
Ut  nullas  Ibi  suspicerla  undaa, 
Et  oredas  vficuam  nitero  Lygdon. 
Comp.  Stat.  i.  a,  61,  seqif.  On  the 
contrary,  (he  warm  springs  of  Baiie 
were  of  a  muddy  white.  Martial, 
vi.  43  :— 

Dura  Ubl  fsllces  ipdulgeut.  Cubice.Boiie, 
Canaque  aulphuisls  ijnplui  oatatur 

"  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
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the  party-coloured  stone  bottoms  of  which  might  be  clearly 
discerned.  At  intervals  attractive  pictures  were  placed, 
contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  walls  ^^, 
and  through  the  roof,  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  the  blue 
sky  was  reflected  in  the  limpid  flood.  Gallus  entrusted  his 
clothes  to  the  slave  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
vessels,  strigiles,  and  linen  cloths  ^^  and  joined  in  the  plea- 
sures of  those  who  were  refreshing  themselves  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  After  which,  he  was  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  in  the  adjoining  tepidarium,  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excursion. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake  ^^  whence  these  expe- 
ditions generally  started,  Gallus  found,  among  many  others. 


bath  described  by  Sidonius,  Uptat, 
ii.  2 :  In  hanc  ergo  piscindm  fttwium 
de  supereilto  montis  elicitum  et  canal- 
ibu8  circumactis  per  exterior  a  na- 
tatorim  latera  curvatttm  sex  Jistula 
prominentet  leonum  simulatia  capi- 
iibtis  effunduntf  qua  temere  ingressis 
veras  dentium  cratesy  meros  oculo- 
rum  furores,  eertas  eervicum  jubas 
imaginabuntur, 

'8  The  frigidarium  in  Pompeii, 
too,  was  yellow,  though  not  furnished 
with  paintings. 

!•  In  the    Mus.  Pio-Clem.  in.  t. 

35,  we  see  such  a  slave  carrying  an 

oil-flask   and  strigil.      This  gives  a 

perfect    commentary  on   Persius,   v. 

126:— 

1,  puer,  et  rtrigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea 
defer. 

^  The  Lucrine  lake,  as  it  was 
called,  was  nothing  but  a  bay  reach- 
ing far  inland,  and  separated  from 
the  sea  b^  a  nan*ow  dam,  and  though 
often  called  by  the  Roman  writers 
/a^tM,  is  named  by  the  Greeks,  k6\voq. 
See  Strabo,  y.  4  :  *0  8k  AoKpXvoc  koX- 
frog  irXarvvtrai  ft^xpt  Bacwj/,  x«*>M«''' 


(ipyofievoc  Anb  rrjc  «!<«>  OaXaTTrjQ 
bKTatTTadiip  ro  fJtiJKoe,  irXdroc  Sk 
afia^iTov  TrXareiag.  'ElffTrXovv  S* 
cxst  'TrXoioiQ  tXa^potf,  IvoppiiaaaQai 
fikv  a;^pj7(rrog,  rwv  SffTpttov  8k  9'^pav 
ty^utv  cL^QovtaTCLTriv,  Lake  Avernus 
was  connected  with  it,  ib.  Ta7c  8k 
BataiQ  awixriQ  o  re  AoKplvoQ  koXttoq 
Kal  ivroQ  rovrov  6  'Aopvog  xifipovr]' 
aov  TTOiiLvrfiv  cnroXafji^avofikvrjv  fii' 
Xpi  M*(T»ji/oiJ  yrjv  dno  Trjg  TrtXayiuQ 
T^Q  fiaraKv  KviJLrjg  Kal  avTov.  On 
both,  parties  of  pleasure  used  to  be 
made,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mar- 
tial, i.  63,  3  :— 

Dum  modo  Lucrino,  mode  se  permittet 
Averno : 

but  especially  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which,  from  its  calmness,  was  also 
called  aiagnum.     Id.  iii.  20,  20  :  — 

An  sQBtuantes  jam  profectus  ad  Baias 
Figer  Lucrino  nauculatur  in  stagno  ? 

Corap.  Ovid,  Art.  Am,  i.  255,  seqq. 
The  navigia  in  Cicero  and  Seneca 
allude  to  this,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  called  by  Mart.  yi.  43,.  mollis  Lu' 
crinus.  [Agrippa  united  the  Lucrine 
and  Ayemian  lakes  with  the  sea, 
Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  50 ;  Suet.  Oct,  16.] 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  him.  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  nse,  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise". 
The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging  entwined  with  garlands  of  firesh  leaves  and  roses, 
the  merry  music  sounding  from  the  prow,  everything,  in 
short,  invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
skiff,  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsus-staves, 
and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering  all  the 
enjoyments  of  a  most  perfect  prandium  that  the  forum 
eupedinarium  of  Baiae  could  supply. 

Lycoris  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  lectica, 
whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot  with  two  Mends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met.  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers  as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tunica  were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
coloured  palla  ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged,  and  fastened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  curiously  twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fair 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  glittered  fiery  rubies,  encircled  her  well- 
tounded  arms;     Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


31  The  skiffs  decked  with  various 
ornaments  are  likewise  mentioned 
by  Seneca,  Ep,  51 :  Habitaturum  tu 
puta»  unquam  fuisse  in  Utica  Ca- 
tonem,  ut  praternavigantea  adulteraa 
dinumeraret  et  ad^iceret  tot  genera 
eymbarwn  variie  eolorihtts  pieta  et 
Jluitantem  tot  laett  rosarits;  ut  audtrec 
eanentium  noetuma  eonvieia  ?  The 
purple  sails  are,  it  is  true,  not  men- 
tioned, yet  such  a  species  of  luxury 
is  easily  conceiyable  at  Baiee.  Call 
to  mind  only  what  Pliny  writes  (xix. 
1,  6)  of  Alexander's  floot  and  of 
Antony:     Stupuerunt    litora     Jlatu 


versieoloria  implente.  Veto  purpu- 
reo  ad  Aetium  eum  M.  Antonio  Cleo- 
patra venit  eodemque  effugit.  And 
Caligula  had  yessels  built  of  still 
larger  size,  Zibumieas,  verncoloribtts 
velis,  Seneca's  words, ^utVafi^m  toto 
laeu  rosamy  can  scarcely  be  taken  in 
their  proper  acceptation,  but  seem 
rather  to  allude  to  the  companies 
garlanded  with  roses,  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  vessels.  The  iwords  in 
which  he  and  Cicero  mention  music 
on  board  of  vessels,  have  been  al- 
ready quoted 


^ 
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first  ^,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat.'  The  light  vessel  started 
merrily  into  the  lake,  where  the  occupants  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed.  They  rocked 
for  some  hours  on  the  tranquil  mirror,  whilst  the  men 
indulged  with  uncommon  relish  in  fresh  oysters  from  the 
lake,  which  they  washed  down  with  the  noble  Falernian 
They  then  returned  to  Baise,  where,  after  another 


wine. 


bath,  Gallus  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  the  abode  of  his 
love.  Its  stillness  was,  however,  disturbed,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  tabernw,  and  the  serenade 
of  many  a  lover  ^,  singing,  unheard,  at  the  closed  doors  of 
his  adored  one. 


^  It  was  one  of  the  innumerable 
superstitions  of  the  ancients  to  go 
with  the  right  foot  foremost  into  any 
place.  Petron.  30.  Sis  repleti  vo- 
luptatihua  quum  eonaremur  in  trieli' 
nium  intrare^  exclamavit  unm  ex 
puerisj  qui  super  hoe  offieium  erat 
positus :  Dextro  pede.  The  precept 
of  VitruviuS)  iii.  8,  is  worth  attention: 
Gradus  in  fronte  constituendi  sunt, 
ut  semper  sint  impares  :  namque,  eum 
dextro  pede  primus  gradus  ascendi- 
tur,  idem  in  summo  templo  primus 


erit  ponendus,    Juvenal  also,  x.   5, 
alludes  to  this, 

. . .  quid  tam  pede  dextro  condpis,  ut  te 
Conatus  non  poeniteat  votiqoe  peracti. 

Other  instances  have  been  cited  by 
Broukh,  on  Frop,  iii.  1,  6. 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  canentium  nocturna  con- 
vicia,  in  Seneca,  £p,  51,  refer  only  to 
such  serenades ;  but  at  all  events  the 
custom  is  a  well*known  one,  and  they 
cannot  be  omitted. 


I ' . 


K^, 
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SCENE  THE  EIGHTH. 


THE  DISPLEASURE  OF  ATTGUSTUS. 

XALLTJS  passed  a  few  days  at  BaiEe  with  Lycoi-is  and 
'  some  friends,  who  happeoed  to  be  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
lentof  the  agreeable  diversions  of  which  the  place  afforded 
rapid  Bueuession.  He  then  returned  to  his  villa,  -where 
ycoris  promised  soon  to  join  him.  Hence  all  were  in  a 
istle  at  the  villa,  some  in  arranging  the  apartments  des- 
Ded  for  the  fair  one,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  possible, 
;lier8  iit  decking  out  afresh  her  favourite  spots  in  the 
irk,  and  contriving  here  and  there  something  new  to 
irprise  her.  Gallua  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
vely  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
larming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
jsence ;  the  goddess  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
intre  of  her  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lovely 
cations  of  her  power.  She  was  clad  in  a  light  and 
most  transparent  tunica,  loosely  confined  by  a  girdle 
hich  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips.  Her  left 
md  grasped  its  deeply-falling  border,  in  such  a  manner 
lat  the  blooming  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
lan  guessed  at ' :  her  right  hand  held  a  luxuriant  garland 


'  The  beautiful  lorio  found  at  the 
ths  of  CaracBlla,  and  known  as  the 
imfse  Flora,  served  as  the  model 
r  this  deacciplion.  3tus.  Sorb,  ii. 
b.  36.  The  master-works  of  Gre- 
m  art  were  often  mutilated  before 
ey  came  to  Bome,  where  skilful 
tUtE  were  fortunatelj'  found  to  re- 
)re  them.  So  sajB_  Pliny  iiiTi,  6, 
Titmthei  maim  '  Diana  Soma 
I  in  Falatio,  Apoltinit  dtlubro,  cut 
jna  caput  repoavit  Aulaniiu  Fvan- 
r.    Ficturea  too  were  restored,  but 


^times  Epoiled  bj  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  persons  employed,  as  the 
TrugaduM  et  putr  at  Aristides  (Plin. 
xis>-.  10,  36) ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
when  the  eiquisiteness  ot  the  work 
deterred  urCists  from  attempting  In 
render  it  complete,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Venue  of  Apelles ;  eiijat 
inferiorein  partem  corruptam  gai  refi- 
cerst,  nm  potuit  reptriri.  We  must 
not  be  astonished  at  finding,  even  at 
that  period,  a  head  aft«r  life  Mt  on 
an  ideal  etatae  ;  although  it  was  not 
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of  j&owers,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  encircle  the  temples 
of  a  most  lovely  head,  the  position  of  which  in  this  spot 
had  a  particular  significai^cy.  Gallus  had  purchased  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  had 
supplied  the  wanting  head  by  that  of  his  beautiful  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Lycoris  was  well  caught,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  conception  of  the  original  sculptor, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  as  it  now  stood,  corre- 
sponded admirably  with  the  blooming  figure  and  propor- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  statue. 

Gallus  was  occupied  in  giving  some  additional  orders 
about  the  surrounding  scene,  when  a  slave  announced  that 
a  courier  from  Pomponius  had  arrived,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  haste,  it  was  added,  for  he 
had  travelled  in  a  light  cisium  \  Gallus  commanded  him 
to  be  introduced,  and  awaited  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  thought  that  something  important  must 


till  somewhat  later  that  the  scandal- 
ous abuses  of  the  works  of  Grecian 
art  became  prevalent ;  when,  for  in- 
stance, Caligula  designed  placing  a 
liead  of  himself  upon  the  Olympic 
Zeus  by  Phidias,  Suet.  Cal.  22,  57 ; 
when  Claudius  caused  the  head  of 
Alexander  to  be  cut  out  of  a  picture 
by  Apelles,  and  that  of  Augustus  to 
be  substituted  for  it,  Plin.  xxxv.  10, 
36;  and  when  Commodus  set  the 
head  of  himself  upon  a  colossus  110 
feet  high,  (not  that  of  Rhodes,  which 
has  never  been  set  up  again,  but  that 
which  Nero  caused  Zenodorus  to  erect 
as  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  which 
was  changed  under  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian  into  a  god  of  the  sun,)  Plin. 
xxxiv.  7,  18 ;  Spart.  ffadr.  19 ;  Lam- 
prid.  Commod.  17;  Herodian,  i.  15. 
It  does  not  matter  here  whether  the 
Famese  statue  really  represents  a 
Flora,  on  which  point  opinions  differ, 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  this  god- 


II 


dess  might  not  at  least  have  been 
represented  in  such  a  manner. 

'  Augustus  had,  it  is  true,  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  post  communication 
between  the  provinces  and  Rome,  but 
only  for  the  business  of  the  stat^. 
Suet.  Aug.  49.  Et  quo  celerius  ac 
sub  manum  annuntiari  eognoseique 
posset,  quid  in  provincia  quaque  gere" 
retnVf  juvenesprimo  modicis  intervallis 
per  militares  vias,  dehinc  vehicitla  de- 
positit.  Commodius  id  visum  est  ut 
qui  a  loco  eidem  perferrent  literas  iti" 
t'errogari  quoque^  sic  quid  res  exigerent, 
possenL  The  state  post  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  great  improvement. — There 
were  also  couriers.  It  is  very  natural 
that  private  persons  in  urgent  cases 
should  have  despatched  tabellarii  in 
vehicles  which  were  easily  obtained 
in  the  towns  along  the  great  roads. 
See  the  Excursus  on  the  Lectica  and 
Carriages.  ^.  ^ 

2  ^' 
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have  happened  to  cause  Pomponias  to  despatcli  a  special 
messenger,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  constant 
commiuii cation  that  took  place  between  the  villa  and  his 
house  in  Eome. 

The  fabeliarius  having  entered  and  delivered  his  letter, 
and  the  seal  having  been  found  correct,  Gallua  cut  asunder 
the  thread.  The  tablet  contained  only  a  few  words. 
'  Ctesar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour,'  wrote  Pomponius; 
'  severe  decrees  against  you,  and  even  banishment,  are 
talked  of.  Hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome,  in  order 
by  your  presence  to  prevent  the  impending  blow,  or,  if  too 
late  for  that,  to  take  measures  for  rendering  it  ineffec- 
tual, Calpumius  is  beside  himself,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
hut  revenge.  You  can  count  on  him  and  the  rest  ol 
us  ( — but  speed.' 

The  tabellarius  had  stealthily  watched  him  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  Hues,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
impression  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded Gallus.  '  What  answer  shall  I  take  to  my  master  ?' 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

'  Take  him  my  thanks,'  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self, '  and  inform  him  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  Bome  myself.' 

The  slave  departed.  '  Impossible  ! '  cried  Gullus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Chresimus,  who  had  just  approached. 
'  What  guilt  will  they  charge  me  with  ?  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  tyrant's  bad  humour  and  irritability 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness  ?  No,  no  !  Pomponius,  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  friend's  fate,  paints  in  too  gloomy 
colours.     Do  you  not  think  so,  Chi-esimus  P ' 

The  old  domestic  tremblingly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  '  The  gods  send  this  blow,'  said  he, 
with  stifled  accents  ;  '  hut  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men, 
and  of  false  friends,  also,'  added  he  significantly. 

'  Foolish  suspicion  ! '  replied  Gallus.  '  Are  you  like 
Lycoris,  who  not  long  sincetried  to  criminate  my  friend? 
Can  you  not  be  convinced  by  this  letter,  which  gives  me 
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timely  warning,  while  so  many,  under  far  greater  obliga- 
tions to  me,  carelessly  allow  the  precious  moments  to 
elapse  without  sending  information  of  my  danger  ? ' 

*  That  Pompunius  should  have  gained  earlier  intelligence 
of  it  than  my  vigilant  Leonidas,  who  knows  a  hundred 
ways  of  catching  what  people  say  of  you,  is  exactly  what 
astonishes  me.  Would  he  have  been  less  speedy  in  giving 
you  information  ?  ' 

*  Enough  ! '  said  Gallus,  angrily.  '  Prepare  for  departure. 
You  must  accompany  me.  Select  the  lightest  cisium  I 
have,  and  send  off  one  of  my  Numidians  in  advance,  to 
order  everywhere  the  necessary  relays  of  horses.  Above  all, 
take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  cause  of  my  journey.' 


Chresimus  was  right.  No  one  but  Pomponius,  who  had 
himself  devised  the  secret  treachery  by  which  Gallus  was 
to  fall,  could  have  obtained  such  early  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  his  schemes.  Nevertheless,  his  plans  had  only 
half  succeeded  ;  for  heavy  as  were  the  complaints  brought 
against  Gallus,  and  skilfully  as  his  unguarded  expressions 
had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and  partir 
cipator  in  a  conspiracy,  yet  Augustus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  whom  he  had 
formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pomponius  had  counted 
on  his  banishment,  but  Augustus  had  confined  himself 
to  forbidding  the  accused  to*  visit  his  palace,  or  stay  in  his 
provinces  ^. 

So  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much;    but  they 


Suet.  Aug,  76.  Ob  ingratum  et 
maUvolum  animum  domo  et  provin- 
cits  suis  interdixit.  Augustus  often 
did  this.  Seneca  {de  Lay  iii.  23)  re- 
lates of  Timagenes,  who  had  spoken 
against  him :  S<epe  ilium  Casar  mo- 
nuitf  ut  moderatius  lingua  tttere- 
tur :  perseveranti   domo    sua  inter- 


dixit. Tiberiiis  says,  (Tac.  Ann» 
iii.  12),  Tadero  aeponamque  a  domo 
meat  ^^  privataa  inimieitia^  nan  vi 
principia  ulciscar ;  and  ih.  vi.  29, 
Morem  fuisse  majoribuSf  quotient 
dirimerent  amicitiaSf  interdicere  do* 
mo  eumquefinem  gratia  ponere.  Un- 
der Augustus  such  a  renouncement 
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hoped  that  in  his  exasperation  he  would  be  led  on  to 
further  steps,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  severer  ac- 
cusations. On  this  account  his  presence  at  Rome  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  Pomponius  had  tried  to  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  returning  thither,  before  the  imperial  edict 
was  made  known.  On  the  very  first  report  of  it,  Leonidas 
had  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Gallus  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Rome,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  position  in  which  matters  stood. 

Though  in  some  measure  deriving  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures,  such  as  banishment, 
with  its  attendant  ills  of  want  and  misery,  were  not  to 
be  feared,  yet  the  humiliation  of  his  position  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  have 
bowed  him  down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  for- 
bidden the  house  of  him  to  whose  exaltation  he  had  so 
mainly  contributed,  whose  confidant  in  lighter  as  well  as 
more  important  affairs  he  had  always  been,  and  the  thought 
of  being  viewed  by '  his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a 
fallen  favourite,  awoke  his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The 
news  made  a  difierent  impression  on  Chresimus,  who  sym- 
pathising heartily  with  his  lord,  yet  hoped  that  Augustus 
would  soon  be  convinced  of  the  invalidity  of  the  accusa- 
tions, and  that  Gallus  might,  by  the  intercession  of  true 
friends,  be  restored  to  his  former  position. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reached 
Rome,  where  the  domestics,  who  had  been  left  there,  in- 
formed by  the  Numidian  courier  of  their  master's  return, 


of  friendship  {renunciare  amicitiam) 
was  not  followed  by  the  desertion  of 
others.  Of  Timagenes,  Seneca  days : 
JPostea  in  eomtubernio  FoUionia  Aai- 
nii  eonaenuitf  ac  iota  eivitate  dilee- 
tu8  est:  nullum  illi  litnen  pracluaa 
Casaris  domua  abstulit. — Nemo  ami- 
eiliam  efus  extimutt ;  nemo  quasi  ful- 
ffuritum  refugit.  In  Seneca's  time 
it  was  therefore  clearly  otherwise. — 


Although  Gallus  was  forbidden  to 
reside  in  the  provinces  of  Ang^tus, 
(Suet.  47 ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  12,)  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
remaining  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Clau^ 
dius  was  the  first  to  issue  the  decree : 
ut  hif  quibus  a  magistratibtu  pro- 
vinciae  inter  dicer entur^  urbe  quoque 
et  Italia  subtnoverentur.  Suet.  Claud, 
23. 
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wete  waitilig  fot  hini.  Gallus  did  not  receive  the  Imperial 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  his  villa,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued,  and  seme 
feven  professed  to  have  already  observed  the  effects  of  this 
declaration  of  Augustus.  Gallus  resolved  to  consult  his 
friends  on  the  following  day  as  to  the  liiie  of  conduct  best 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  far  more  quiet  than  was 
usual  in  the  house  of  Gallus.  The  sunbeams  were  already 
gleaming  into  the  sleeping- apartment,  where  Gallus  lay 
awake,  contemplating  more  calmly  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  misfortune,  when  old  Chresimus  cautiously 
opened  the  door,  lifted  the  curtain,  and  saluted  his  master, 
5Vhom  he  had  expected  to  find  still  asleep.  *  You  look  ill, 
Ohresimus,'  said  Gallus.  '  Doubtless  your  anxiety  for  me 
has  prevented  you  from  sleeping ;  but  be  calm.  After  all, 
what  does  it  mattet*  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  open 
to  me  or  not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  I  now  am ; 
and  if  any  one  treats  me  haughtily,  I  shall,  be  assured, 
theet  him  with  all  befitting  disdain.' 

'  I  would  agree  with  you,  my  lord,'  replied  Chresimus, 
'  if  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from 
the  splendour  of  imperial  favour,  into  the  obscurity  of  pri- 
vate life  ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove 
the  forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences.  Will  not  your  moder- 
ation be  interpreted  into  defiance  ?  Will  not  your  foes  be 
stimulated,  by  the  success  they  have  gained,  to  new  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  guilty  or  not  P  Oh  ! '  con- 
tinued he,  more  earnestly,  as  he  perceived  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced, '  hear  the  counsel  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Divest  yourself  of  all  the  insignia  of  the  distinction  befit- 
ting your  rank  *.  Throw  carelessly  around  you  the  worst 
and  oldest  toga  you  can  find,  and  publicly  display  the 
sortow  with  -W-hlch  the  interdict  has  filled  you.' 


*  In  the  same  manner  as  in  times 
of  distress  and  mourning,  whether  for 


public   or   domestic    calamities,   the 
sufferers  testified  their  affliction  by 
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'  How ! '  retorted  OalluB,  '  humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  garmenta,  like  a  criminal,  and  beg  for  mercy  I  * 

'  It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time,'  said  the  servant. 
'  Apply  to  those  who  have  most  influence  with  Augustus. 
Let  Virgil  speak  for  you ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  e£fecting 
a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appearance  only,  the  former  relations  between  you,  you 
can  laugh  at  your  enemies,  and  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life  escape  from  their  intrigues ! ' 

The  warmth  with  which  the  faithful  old  man  uttered 
these  words,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
lord.  Gallus  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
follow  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  cubkulariua  an- 
nounced that  Fomponius  had  called,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Chresimus  prepared,  although  very  unwillingly, 
to  withdraw.  '  Oh  !  listen  not  to  him,  I  conjure  you,'  were 
his  words,  as  the  slave  disappeared  to  admit  the  visitor : 
'  follow  not  the  advice  that  he  will  give  you.  Would  that 
Lycoris  were  here  !  She  appears  to  know  some  secret  re- 
lating to  him,  and  intended  seeking  an  opportunity  at  the 
villa,  of  confiding  it  to  you.'  Pomponius  entered.  At  a 
sign  from  his  master,  Chresimus  slowly  retired ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  read  in  his  countenance  the  curse  that  was  hanging 
on  his  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  quitted  the  chamber.  Chresi- 
mus, on  re-entering,  discovered  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.  '  I  will  go  abroad, 
Chresimus,'  said  he.  '  Send  Eros  with  my  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  toga,  and  the  iuniea  of 


■cdulous  neglect  of  their  peraonat  ap- 
pearance; so  (bej,  over  wbom  the 
danger  of  a  heavy  accusation  was  im- 
pending, appeared  in  sorry  apparel, 
irith  disordered  hair,  and  direstcd  of 
all  insignia  and  ornamente,  lordidaii. 


LiT.  vi.  20.  Tbe  ioatanca  of  Cieero 
is  known.  Pint.  30  :   Kivivviiav  oiii 

iciiii,,i  ivairXiiui  vtftliiv  ioriui  riy 
tijliov.  Camp.  ib.  31 ;  Dio  Cass, 
iisviii.  Ifi. 
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the  brightest  purple.  Not  a  word,  old  man !  Your  advice 
was  well  meant,  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  de- 
meaning myself.     Send  Eros  to  me.' 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica,  followed  by  two  others 
bearing  the  toga,  already  folded  in  the  approved  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the 
seat.  Eros  first  girded  the  under-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  his  master  the  upper  tunica,  taking  particular 
care,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  into 
it  ^  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  for 
custom  did  not  permit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end  of 
the  toga,  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  wool, 
over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee,  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous  garment  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  under  the  arm,  and  then  brought  for- 
ward in  front ;  the  umbo,  already  arranged  in  an  inge- 
nious fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast  so  that 
the  well-rounded  sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  the 
remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hung  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the 
person  in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds.     Eros  was 


s  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Dress 
of  the  Men,  for  a  description  of  the 
elavis  lattis  and  angustus.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Gallus  possessed 
the  jus  lati  clavi,  since  he  was  not 
entitled  to  it  either  by  birth  or  office, 
and  Augustus  had  made  him  prsefect 
of  Egypt  because  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  ordo  senatorius.  To  these  alone 
did  the  Jus  lati  elavi  belong;  see  Dio 
Cass.  lix.  4,  where  he  says  of  Caligula : 
Kai  TKTiv  avrCJv  {rdv  iirvstav)  Kai 
ry  laOrjri  ry  fiovXtvriKy,  Kai  irptV 
dp^ai  TLvd  dpxfjVj  dt*  ^g  Iq  r})v  yspov- 


(fiav  I(rfpx<$/ie0a,  xpfitjQai  n  Ivi  ry 
Tt)Q  f^ovXriQ  IXiridi  l^ujice,  Trporcpov 
yap  fiOPoiQf  a»c  ioiKS  ttwc,  toIc  Ik 
Tov  l^ovXiVTiKOv  ^vXov  ytyivtifikyoig 
TovTo  irotilv  i^f]v ;  see  also  the  in- 
scription found  in  Asia.  Ovid  had 
already  before  this  received  the  right ; 
Trist.  iv.  10,  28,  induiturque  hume^ 
ros  cum  lato  purpura  elavo  ;  he  again 
however  either  lost  or  resigned  it 
voluntarily,  because  he  was  not  of 
sufficiently  high  rank,  ib.  v.  35 :  clavi 
mensura  coacta  est,  Majus  erat  nos' 
trie  viribus  illud  onus. 
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occupied  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each  fold  into 
its  approved  position,  but  this  being  accomplished,  he 
reached  for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  whose  thick 
silver  plate  reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clearness. 
Gallus  cast  but  a  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be 
installed  into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  fourfold  thongs, 
placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings  he  had  taken  off  overnight', 
and  ordered  Chresimus  to  be  summoned. 

'  You  accompany  me,'  said  he  to  Chresimus,  who  was 
just  entering.  *I  intend  visiting  some  shops  in  the  Forum  ^, 
to  purchase  a  few  presents  for  Lycoris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return  ;  give  instructions,  therefore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposing-looking  slaves  to  follow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  given  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lentulus,  who,  with  all  his  folly,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  with  me  or  not.  Here,*  continued  he,  as  he 
opened  a  closet*,  took  out  two  purses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-ring,  'let  the  slaves  take  this  gold 
with  them ;  I  hope  it  will  be  enough ;  if  not,  we  must  see 


'  Although  they  kept  the  signet- 
ring  on  at  night,  for  fear  of  its  being 
made  unfair  use  of,  yet  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  which  were  merely 
ornamental.  Hence  Mart.  zi.  59, 
mentions  it  as  something  particular 
in  Charisianus,  nee  node  ponit  annu- 
los, 

^  In  the  most  frequented  streets 
and  places  of  Rome,  tabema  were 
erected  against  the  houses  and  public 
buildings ;  also  against  the  Forum. 
Juv.  yii.  132. 

Ferque  forum  juvenes  longo  premit  asscre 

Medofl, 
Emturus  jnieroe,  argentum,  murrhina, 

villas. 

After  Agrippa   had    completed    the 
Septa  Julia,  the  most  splendid  maga- 


zines were  to  be  found  there.  At  least 
Martial  says  of  them,  ix.  60, 

Hie  ubi  Roma  suas  aurea  vexat  opes, 

From  this  epigram  almost  the  whole 
of  this  description  is  taken. 

•  The  area,  or  armarium^  wherein 
money  was  deposited,  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cellce  and  other  repositories, 
not  only  locked,  but  also,  from  this 
not  being  considered  sufficient  se- 
curity, had  a  seal  placed  upon  it. 
Plant.  Epid.  ii.  3,  3. 

Quln  ex  occluso  atque  obsignato  armario 
Decutlo    argentum    tautum,    quantum 
mihi  lubet. 

For  this  purpose  there  was  mostly  a 
signet  attached  to  the  key-ring,  of 
which  great  numbers  are  still  extant. 
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whether  Alphlus  ^  will  give  credit  to  the  fallen  favourite.' 
Ohresimus  took  the  gold  in  silence,  and  departed. 

Qallus  had  good  reasons  for  selecting  the  tabernm  of 
the  Forum  as  the  direction  of  his  morning's  walk.  Irri- 
tated by  Pomponius,  who  had  insinuated  much  about  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  distin- 
guished circles,  he  fancied  he  could  not  better  evince  his 
indifference  to  the  interdict,  than  by  appearing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  otder,  at  the  very  focus  of  life  and  bustle, 
and  that,  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase 
ornaments  and  trinkets  for  a  Kbertina.  He  soon  per- 
ceived, as  he  stalked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  single  word  from  the  Em- 
peror. Many,  who  at  former  times  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  unconcernedly  or  shyly,  without 
noticing  him.  Proud  patricians,  who  had  no  other  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  whose  images 
adorned  the  atrium,  cast  scornful  looks  upon  him,  whilst 
their  slaves  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers.  Now  and 
then  only  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  friend 
approach,  to  express  their  S3mapathy  by  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand. 

Without  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base- 
ness and  paltry  timidity,  Gallus  strode  proudly  through 
the  streets,  and  careless  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 
Forum,  entered  the  shops  where  all  the  valuables  that 
streamed  into  Rome  from  the  most  remote  regions,  lay 
stored  up  in  rich  profusion.  These  tabernce  never  lacked 
a  nmnber  of  visitors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  purchases,  but  also  by 
those  who,  full  of  repining  at  not  possessing  all  the  costly 
articles  ^^  devoured  them  with  greedy  gaze,  demanded  to 


•  Alphius  was  the  name  of  the/a- 
nerator,  known  from  Hor.  J^od.  ii., 
who  need  not,  however,  as  is  here  in- 
tended, hare  been  an  argentarius. 


10  The  sorrowful  feelings  which 
arose  in  the  minds  of  many  on  behold- 
ing these  displays  of  finery,  is  beau- 
tifuUy  described  by  Martial,  x.  80 
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lee  everything,  made  oflfera  for  some  of  the  goods,  and 
)rdered  others  to  be  put  aside,  as  if  chosen ;  whilst  others 
Minted  out  slight  defects,  or  regretted  that  they  did  not 
juite  suit  their  purpose,  and,  after  all,  went  away,  without 
purchasing  anything  beyond  mere  trifles.  In  the  taberna 
i£  the  slave- merchants  particularly,  there  were  persons 
ffho,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  whero  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
lept,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi- 
nary visitors. 

Passing  these  taberncB,  Gallus  entered  one  where  costly 
liimiture  was  exposed  for  sale :  expensive  cedar-tables, 
jarefully  covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars,  veneered 
irith  ivory  ;  dinner  couches  of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with 
lilver  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise- shell.  Be- 
lides  these,  were  trapezophoree  of  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
ale,  with  exquisitely- worked  gnffins,  seats  of  cedar-wood 
ind  ivory,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
'orms,  vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
)tlier  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  one  house  in 
nagnificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
jurchaser,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  from  some 
)f  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  he  found  they 
vere  not  spotted  to  his  taste.      A  hexacUnon  "'  of  tortoise- 


^rat  Eios,  quoties   hiacuIdiib  pocula 
Tniplott,  aut  pi. 


lu»u  mnlU  [uJUDt,  qnod  Eros,  sed  lu- 

PiTB  mBJor  lactyma*  ridet,  ot  intua 

habst. 
"  For  the  meaning  of  the  word 
lexadinrm,  consult  the  Eicuraus  on 
Vht  Triclinia.  Here  agaitt  tha  words 
if  Martial's  often-quoted  epigram 
ii.  60)  aro  the  ground-work  of  Iho 
lescripdon : 


Insemuit  dtn  non  utia  eua  buo. 

From  thii  epigram  we  become  ac- 
quuBted  with  the  objects  eiposed  for 
sale  in  these  iaierna.  Mamurra  there 
goes  about  inspecting  every  thiag, 
and  flading  something  to  blame  in 
everything,  even  in  the  statnea  of 
Poljcletns,  then  selects  ten  Myrrhine 
vases,  cheapens  other  things,  pri- 
liunt  fieil, — which  cuaCom  seems  to 
have  been  as  common  in  Bome  as 
amongst  onrBelves, — and  at  last  bujs 
two  miserable  glasses  for  an  m. 
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shell  seemed,  however,  to  attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
measuring  it  three  or  four  times,  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
*  That  it  was,  alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar- 
table  for  which  he  had  intended  it/  Having  caused  several 
other  objects  to  be  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
the  wall,  he  at  last  departed  without  buying  anything. 
Gallus,  in  his  turn,  looked  over  the  stock,  but  seeing 
nothing  adapted  for  a  present  to  Lycoris,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  statues  by  Polycletus  and  Lysippus,  costly  tri- 
pods with  groups  of  figures  in  bronze,  and  similar  objects, 
were  displayed.  He  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeous 
trinkets.  Beautiful  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ;  goblets,  of 
precious  stones  or  genuine  murrha  ;  ingenious  manufac- 
tures in  glass,  and  many-coloured  carpets  from  Babylon 
and  Alexandria  ;  pearl  ornaments  for  females,  and  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones ;  rings  set  with  magnificent  cameos, 
engraved  emeralds  and  beryls ;  and  many  other  precious 
wares,  were  exhibited  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  difficult 
to  choose. 

Gallus  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great  value, 
a  neck  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  electruniy  a  pair  of 
pretty  glass  vessels,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets.  He 
then  despatched  Chresimus  to  the  Vicus  Tuscus  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  *  Send  the  slave  with  my 
bathing  apparatus  to  the  house  of  Fortunatus  ^V  ^^  ^^  > 
*  also  my  sandals,  and  a  synthesis ;  I  am  now  going  to  call 
upon  a  friend.*  With  these  words  he  dismissed  his  domestic, 
who  .obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  the  ornaments, 
while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  off  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chases.    The  others  followed  their  lord. 


'2  Fortunatus,  the  owhqv  of  a  balneum  tneritorium,  mentioned  by  Martial, 
ii.  14,  11. 


SCENE  THE  NINTH. 
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rpHE  hour  of  the  ccena  had  arriTed,  and  by  the  activity 
-■-  of  his  Tery  numerona  slaves  ever^^hiag  was  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lentulus  for  a  grand  reception  of  guests. 


<  Of  all  the  matlert,  which,  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  of  this  work, 
■bonld  be  touched  apoa,  none  appeal 
of  BO  critical  a  natnra  as  the  deectip- 
tion  of  a  Boman  banquet,  and  yet  it, 
above  all  oihera,  onght  not  to  be  omit- 
ted, considering  the  iniportflnce^ 
not  merely  in  the  lateet  times — that 
nae  attached  to  everythiiig:  connected 
irich  it.  The  analysis  of  the  habita 
of  the  Romans,  so  entirely  different 
from  OUT  own  in  this  respect,  the  ei- 
planation  of  nnmerous  objects,  which 
were  important  in  their  daily  life,  and 
are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
most  popular  authors,  in  short,  the 
antiquarian  reaeareh  itself,  is  attended 
with  mncb  interest ;  but,  aa  the  dra- 
matic poet  can  introduce  on  the  stage 
nothing  more  tedious  than  banquets, 
(of  course  such  scenes  aa  that  in 
Macbeth  are  an  exception,)  so  the 
description  of  them  must  alwaj'a  be 
tiresome,  and  the  more  so,  when  the 
only  object  is  to  pourtray  the  eiterior 
customs  of  a  class  of  p  re  0 

the  other  hand,   it  woul  m 

dangorous  to  attempt  to 
genuine  convirere,  the 
viulily,  the  spirit  which 
conversation  and  jesta  of 
instead  of  confining  on 
material  part  of  the  mat  m  g 

be  more  feasible  in  the  L  ti         g 
but  in  a  modem  languag 
copy  of  antique  scenes,     p 


st  always  have  some- 
bout  it,  which  will 
^able  to  the  tast«  of 

ance  of  apparatus,  attendance,  dishes, 
means  of  amusement,  out  of  which 
only  a  selection  can  be  made  in 
the  deecription  of  a  single  meal,  and 
great  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
under  or  over-do  anything,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  imj- 
thing,  to  UB  improbable,  as  satire  or 
untruth. 

It  ia  always  safer,  therefore,  to 
tate  a.s  our  baais,  in  snch  matteis, 
soma  antique  description,  evBn  ihongh 
it  contain  many  eccentricitiea  and  ab- 
surdities, instead  of  usual  matters.  Of 
all  such  acconnla,  the  detailed  one  by 
Petronius  of  the  nena  Trimalchianu 
ia  best  adapted  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, since  the  banquet  of  Sasidienus 
woB  ridiculed  by  Horace,  because 
ryth'  th  re  waa  unsuitable  and 
p  ted.  F  Ironius  describes  an  nn- 
al    at  the  house  of  a  man, 

q  al    n  prodigality  and  lolly 
d  h  found,  and  therefore. 

Dp  aatiriat  may  have  ex- 

g  unquestionably   learn 

m  what  the  general  habit* 
h  that  appears  absurd 
te  ta     us   in   Tiitnaifhie,   ii 
pesaagCB  in  other  authon. 
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Ill 


The  fires  blazed  brightly  in  the  kitchens,  where  the  cook, 
assist^d  by  a  number  of  underlings,  was  exhausting  all  his 
skill.  Whenever  the  covers  were  removed  from  the  vessels, 
a  grateful  odour,  more  inviting  than  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
burnt-offering,  diffused  itself  around,  and  ascended  on  high 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods  \  The  pistor  and  structor 
were  occupied  in  arranging  the  dessert,  in  all  the  forms 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  while  the  first  course  was 
ready  for  serving. 

The  triclinium  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
time  of  year.  Around  a  beautiful  table,  covered  with  cedar- 
wood,  stood  elegant  sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell;  the 
lower  part  decked  with  white  hangings  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuffed  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  Upon  the  seats, 
cushions  ^  covered  with  silken  stuff,  were  laid  to  separate 
the  places  of  the  guests.  The  tricliniarch  was  still  arrang- 
ing the  side-tables  *,  on  which  valuable  drinking- vessels 


to  have  been  nothing  uncommon. 
Should  much  be  here  retained  that 
may  be  thought  pure  invention  of 
Petronius,  the  author  may  submit, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  still  stranger 
things  occurred,  and  therefore  that 
they  might  have  happened  in  the 
house  of  Lentulus.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpose  to  enter  here  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  dishes, 
as  not  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race, Martial,  Juvenal,  and  Macro- 
bius,  but  also  those  in  the  receipt-book 
of  Apicius,  must  then  be  described. 

2  The  cook  whom  Ballio  had  hired, 

speaks  thus  boastingly  of   his  art. 

Plaut.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  61 : 

Ubi  omnes  patinse  fervent,  omnes  aperio ; 
Is  odor  demissiR  pedibus  in  ccelum  yolat ; 
Bum  odorem  ceeuat  Jupiter  quotidie. 

'  The  silken  cushions,  pulvini,  on 


which    they   supported    themselves 

on  the  left  elbow,  were,  perhaps,  not 

introduced  so  early  as  the  time  of 

Gallus,  but  they  are  mentioned  by 

Mart.  iii.  82,  7  : 

Jacet  occux>ato  galbanatus  in  lecto 
Cubitisque  trudit  hinc  et  Inde  convivas 
Effultus  ostro  sericisque  pulvinis. 

^  The  abaci  and  Delphioi  as  side- 
boards, are  spoken  of  in  the  Excursus 
on  the  Second  Scene.  It  need  only 
here  be  mentioned,  that  besides  the 
necessary  utensils,  many  things  were 
displayed  on  them  merely  for  show, 
the  proper  expression  for  which  is 
exponere.  Petr.  21 :  In  proximam 
cellam  duett  sumusy  in  qua  ires  lecti 
strati  erant  et  reltquus  lautitiarum 
apparatus  splendidissime  expositus. 
Jb,  22  :  Cecidit  etiam  mensa  cum  ar- 
gento,     Corap.  ZJ.  73. 
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were  displayed,  and  in  straightening  the  draperies  of  the  iri- 
eliiiium,  when  his  lord  entered,  accompanied  by  the  guests. 

Lentulus  had  invited  only  six  friends,  but  Pomponius — 
anxious  that  the  number  of  the  Muses'  should  occupythe  tri- 
clinium, and  no  place  be  left  empty — hrougbt  with  him  two 
friends,  whom  he  introduced  as  gentlemen  from  Peniaia  *. 
'  It  is  long,  methinks,'  said  Gallus  to  his  courteous  host,  on 
entering, '  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  mean  time  ornamented  it !  Tou  certainly 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  picture  for  a 
triclinium  than  those  satyrs,  celebrating  the  joyous  vintage ; 
and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Lucania,  the  fruit  and  pro- 
vision pieces  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the  elegant 
twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  sitting, — all  are  calculated  to 
awaken  a  relish  for  the  banquet. 

'  Yes,  really,'  interposed  Pomponius,  '  Lentulus  under- 
stands far  better  than  Calpumius  how  to  decorate  a  dining- 
hall.  The  other  day  he  had  the  walls  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium painted  with  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  and  the 
death  of  Brutus :  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threat- 
ening lictors  were  to  be  seen  in  every  comer.' 

'  He,  too,  is  right  in  his  way,'  said  Gallus  ;  '  but  vrhere 
is  he  ?  I  understood  that  you  had  invited  him,  Lentulus  ?  ' 

'  He  was  unfortunately  pre-engaged,'  replied  the  other. 
— ■'  But  we  shall  see  him  before  the  evening  be  over,'  added 


»  Varro  on  Gellius  liii.  1 1,  writes, 
Convivarum  numerum  tneiptre  op- 
pertert  a  Gratiamm  numero  tt  pro- 
gredi  ad  Miuamm,  i.  e.  profieitei  a 

•  We  learn  from  Horace  and  Plu- 
tBrcli  the  custom  by  vhich  invited 
guests  frequently  took  uninvited  per- 
son8,caUedi»nfo-ic, with  them.  Hcind. 
on  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  8,  22.  This,  heit- 
OTer,  generally  took  place  only  vhen 
the  host  had  left  it  to  his  guesta'  op- 
tion to  do  BO,  as  when  Hor.  Ep.  i.  E, 


30,  writes  to  Torquatiu :  Lociu  ttt  el 
piuriiui  umbra;  and,  tu  guolui  tut 
vilia  tcribat.  Salmasiae  tbonght  that 
the  lowest  places  on  the  Itdm  r'ntu 
were  allotted  to  them,  but  this  will 
not  apply  Iki  bU  cases  :  the  patisage  he 
quotes.  Jut.  y.  17,  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  an  nniniited  client  is  there 
alluded  to.  In  Horace  the  two  vm- 
ira  introduced  by  Mfficenaa  Isj  upon 
the  Itclus  msdiue,  probably  out  oF  re- 
gard to  him :  it  generally  depended 
upon  what  sort  of  people  the  umtrm 
I  were,  and  b^  whom  introdncod. 
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Pomponius.  *  As  our  friend  Fannius  is,  you  know,  averse 
to  sitting  late,  and  Lentulus  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let  us  go 
before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  short  at 
the  triclinium,  unless  Calpurnias  come  according  to  his 
promise,  and  fill  the  vacant  place,  so  soon  as  he  can  get 
released  from  his  formal  consular  supper.  But  I  scarcely 
think  we  ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The 
tenth  hour  is,  I  verily  believe,  almost  elapsed.  Had  we 
not  better  take  our  seats,  Lentulus  ?  ' 

The  host  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted^ 
Qallus  to  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  the 
same  lectus,  sat  Pomponius ;  above  him,  Fannius.  The 
sofa  to  the  left  was  occupied  by  Bassus,  Faustinus,  and 
Caecilianus.  To  the  right,  and  next  Gallus,  sat  Lentulus 
himself;  below  him,  the  Perusians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brought. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reclined,  slaves  took  off  their 
sandals,  and  youths,  with  their  loins  girded,  oflBsred  water 
in  silver  bowls  for  their  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 
which  contained  the  dishes  composing  the  first  course. 
Lentulus  cast  his  eyes  with  secret  joy  around  the  circle,  as 
if  desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  friends 
by  the  novel  arrangements  of  this  gusfatorium,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  due  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  the  service 
was  worthy  of  a  nearer  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze  ^  on  either  side  of  which  hung 


'  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  places:  in 
most  cases  the  host  left  it  to  each 
gaest  to  choose  his  own,  but  in  others 
he  assigned  them.  Plutarch,  who 
discusses  the  matter  in  a  special 
chapter,  {Sympos.  i.  2,)  decides,  that 
it  ought  to  be  left  entirely  free  to 


intimate  friends  and  young  people 
to  choose  their  own,  but  not  so  with 
strangers  and  persons  deserving  par- 
ticular attention. 

^  Petron.  31 :  Caterum  in  pro* 
mulsidari  aselltu  erat  Corinthiua  cum 
bisaccio  positua^  qui  habebat  olivas^ 
in  alUra  parte  albaSf  in  altera  nigrae. 
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silver  ptmniers,  filled  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  iintil  this  period  of  the  year  ;  ou  the 
back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus,  from  whose  skia  the  most 
delicious  garum  flowed  upon  the  sumen  beneath.  Near 
this,  on  two  silver  gridirons  lay  delicately* dressed  sausages, 
beneath  wMch  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Aromid  stood  silver  dishes  containing  asparagus,  lactuca, 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  in  addition 
to  lacerta,  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  muria,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
expressed  their  admiration  oftbeir  host's  fanciful  invention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  what  each,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round  in  golden 
goblets  the  muhum,  composed  of  Hymettian  honey  and 
Falemian  wines. 

They  ■  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli- 
cacies, when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  in,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within  the  first,  to  which  it  did 
not  yield  in  point  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread 
winga,  as  if  she  were  brooding  *.  Straightway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff  which  filled  the 
basket,  and  taking  out  some  eggs,  distributed  them,  amongst 
the  guests.  '  Friends,'  said  Lentulua,  smiling,  '  they  are 
pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  been  put  under  the  hen ;  my 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'  A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest  a 


Cim  corbi,  in  quo  gaUina  erat  iignta 
paientiiat  in  orbtm  alit,  quaht  mm 
tatent,  qua  iruubatit  ova.     The  fati 

rtfttitfriiun  wm  cot  removHI,  and 


the  gaUina  intut  eithw  bars  beei 
pla<!ed  upnn  it,  or  tbeie  mmt  hare 
b«en  room  enough  left  for  it  on  tbe 
table,  Th«re  vera,  hovFerer,  also 
Teptailoria  of  Barerftl  (oiuUit,  and 
one  might  coiueqaeiitlj  hftTS  be«a 
set  on  the  tap  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochleare,  which  was,  however,  found  almost  too  large 
and  heavy  for  the  purpose,  and  each  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus,  but  not  so 
the  Perusians.  'Truly,  my  egg  has  already  become  a 
hen  ! '  cried  one  of  them  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  *  Examine  a  little  more  closely,'  said  Pomponius, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  joined  ;  'our  friend's 
cook  understands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.'  The  Perusian  then  for  the  first  time 
remarked  that  its  shell  was  not  natural,  but  made  of  dough, 
and  that  a  fat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  guests  were  eating  the  mysterious 
eggs,  the  islaves  again  presented  the  honey-wine.  When 
no  one  desired  more,  the  band,  which  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  re- 
move the  gustatorium  ^^,  which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  slave  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of 
coarse  linen,  and  two  Ethiopians  again  handed  water  for 
washing  the  hands  ^\  Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsumed  amphorcBy  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanging  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read,  written  in 
ancient  characters,  the  words  i.  Opimio  Cos,  '  Discharge 
your  office  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentulus  to  one  of  the  boys. 
*  To-day  you  shall  bear  the  cyathus.  It  is  Falernian,  my 
friends,  and  Opimianum,  too ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


^®  Petron.  34 :  Subito  aifftium  sym- 
phonia  datur  et  gustatoria  pariter  a 
ehoro  eantante  rapiuntur, 

U  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
took  place  after  each  fereulum,  but 
Petronius  describes  it  after  the  pro- 
mulsio,  Subinde  intraverunt  duo 
^thiopes  capUlati  cum  pmiUit  utri" 


buSf  qualea  solent  esse^  qui  arenam 
in  amphith$airo  spargunt^  vinumque 
dedere  in  manus;  aquam  mim  nemo 
porrexit.  No  further  mention  is  made 
of  the  usage  between  the  courses,  but 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they 
washed  frequently  during  the  meal, 
as  they  used  no  forks. 
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'  It  was  briglit  enough,'  aaid  Gallua, '  when  the 
.  wrote  the  name  of  the  codsuI  oti  this  label. 
shares  the  fate  of  the  age,  which,  like  it,  has 
clouded.'  The  Perusians  began  to  listen  atten- 
Pomponius  cautiously  placed  his  finger  on  his 
i.ctually,'  continued  he,  '  only  five  years  more, 
ble  juice  would  have  witnessed  a  century  pass 
during  this  century  there  has  never  been  a 
3  it.  Wby,  Maximus,  your  great-grandfather 
in  the  same  year  as  Opimius  ;  and  see,  here  is 
generation  already,  and  yet  the  wine  is  still  in 

right,'  replied  Haximus ;  '  my  ancestor  was 
,  Opimius  ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine,  I  am 
to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 

yourself,'  quoth  Gallus ;  '  there  are  more 
dents  in  life  than  that.'  '  Oh ! '  quickly  inter- 
iponius,  '  let  us  end  this  grave  conversation. 
low  Bassus  and  Csecilianus  are  longing  for  the 
f  the  amphorEe,  whilst  we  are  indulging  in 
s  about  the  label  outside.      Have  them  opened, 

els  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum,  and 
xtricated.  Earinos  cautiously  poured  the  wine 
Ivor  colum,  which  was  placed  ready,  and  was 
again  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it,  ac- 
his  master's  directions,  in  the  richly-embossed 
.  dipping  a  golden  cyathm  therein,  filled  the 
soloured  glasses,  which  were  distributed  amongst 
by  the  rest  of  the  boys, 

ration  was  scarcely  finished,  before  a  new  repo- 
as  placed  upon  the  table,  containing  the  first 
be  ecena,  which,  however,  by  no  means  answered 
ations  of  the  guests.  A  circle  of  small  dishes, 
th  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
if  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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turf,  on  which  lay  a  honey-comb.  A  slave  carried  round 
the  bread  in  a  silver  basket,  and  the  guests  were  preparing, 
although  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves  to 
cHick-peas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sign  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  hurried  forward,  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of 
■fclie  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich 
selection  of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  ring- 
doves and  field-fares,  capons  and  ducks,  mullets  of  three 
pounds  weight,  and  turbot,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
liare,  which,  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  the  structor  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegasus.  The  company  on  the 
lectus  summm  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  applauded 
the  host  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  scissor  immedi- 
ately approached,  and  with  great  solemnity  and  almost  in 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos,  meanwhile,  was 
diligently  discharging  his  functions ;  and  the  guests,  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  of  the  Falemian,  already  began  to 
he  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  first  course, 
much  conversation  was  kept  up,  Gallus  alone  taking  less 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

But  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearing  the 
second  course,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  sucking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little  baskets,  woven  of 
palm  twigs,  and  containing  Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
Another  scissor,  resembling  a  jager  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lentulus  to 
be  a  genuine  Umbrian.  In  the  mean  time  the  boj'^s 
handed  the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs 
as  apophoreta. 

*  An  Umbrian,'  said  one  of  the  guests  of  the  lectus  sum- 
m-us,  turning  to  the  strangers,  *  a  countryman,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.  If  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  should  hesitate  before  partaking  of  it;  for 
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who  knows  wbether,  by  some  metamorphosisi  one  of  your 
dear  friends  may  not  have  been  changed  into  this  animal/ 
'  The  days  for  metamorphoses  are  past/  replied  one  of 
them.  *  There  are  no  more  Oiroes,  and  the  other  gods  do 
not  trouble  themselyes  much  about  mankind.  I  know  only 
one,  who  potently  rules  all  the  world,  and  can  doubtless 
bring  about  many  metamorphoses.' 

*  Do  not  say  so/  Pomponius  quickly  added ;  *  our  friend 
Bassus  will  teach  you  directly  that  many  wonders  happen 
even  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  one  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast.' 

*  Laugh  as  you  will/  said  Bassus,  '  it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one  who  was  formerly  a  slave 
to  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  at  Capua,  but  has  now 
become  a  rich  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeasing  to  you  I  will 
communicate  it  ^.'  The  company,  partly  from  curiosity, 
and  partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him 
to  tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began  : — 

^  "  When  I  was  a  slave,"  related  my  informant,  "  I  hap- 
pened, by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conceive  a  liking 
for  an  innkeeper's  wife ;  not  from  an  unworthy  passion, 
but  because  she  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


^'  The  thousalid-fold  superstitions 
that  reigned  oyer  the  minds  of  the 
ancients,  are  shown  by  the  belief  in 
omens,  soothsayers,  ghosts,  and  the 
effects  of  sympathetic  means,  diffused 
amongst  all  classes,  so  that  Horace, 
JEpist.  ii.  2,  208,  in  naming  the  follies 
from  which  a  man  must  become  eman- 
cipated, asks — 

Sotnnia,  terrores  magicos,  mirocula,  sagas, 
Nocturnoi   lomures    portenta<iue    Thessaln 
rides? 

There    appear  to    have  been  fewer 
^buloi^  histories^  such  as  our  fairy 


tales,  because  they  were  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  mythology,  and  thus 
rose  to  a  higher  significance.  The 
tales  here  taken  from  Petronius,  are 
interesting  proofs  that  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  anecdotes, 
which  may  well  compete  with  our  re- 
nowned fairy  tales.  Many  such  won- 
drous occurrences  might  be  quoted 
from  Apuleius,  but  in  Petronius  they 
appear  as  objects  of  superstition,  al- 
though only  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Milesian  tales, 
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anythiixg  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge,  I  was  sure  not 
to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  villa  at  the  fifth 
milestone,  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  sick  there  and  died. 
In  misfortune,  thought  I,  we  know  our  friends,  and  there- 
fore considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the  villa. 
My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Capua,  but  a 
stranger,  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  our  house  ;  of  him  I 
made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  accompany  me 
in  the  night  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so,  We 
waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  off; 
the  moon  was  shining,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  mid-day. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion  stopped  on 
some  pretence  or  other  ;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  song 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  them  in  a 
circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolf."  Now  do  not'  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
falsehood ;  for  the  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure 
truth.  "  He  next,'^  continued  the  man,  "  began  to  howl, 
and  then  dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  at  length  approached  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  clothes  with  me,  but  behold !  they  had  become 
stone.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued 
slashing  it  about  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa.  I 
entered  the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me, 
and  it  was  long  before  I  recovered  myself.  My  friend  was 
astonished  at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an  unusual  hour. 
*Had  you  only  come  sooner,'  said  she,  'you  might  have 
assisted  us ;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa 
and  destroying  several  sheep ;  but  he  did  not  escape  with 
impunity ;  for  my  slave  has  pierced  him  through  with  a 
spear.*  I  shuddered,  and  could  not  obtain  any  sleep  during 
the  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards, 
and  saw,  on  reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  lain, 
nothing  more  than  a  large  stain  of  blood ;   but  found  the 
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warrior  lying  in  hed  at  home,  and  a  Burgeon  bandaging  his 
neck.  I  then  became  aware  that  he  was  one  of  those  whom 
we  call  veriipelles",  and  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread 
in  his  company."  This  was  the  man's  story,  in  recounting 
which  he  even  then  shuddered.  Say  what  you  will,  such 
things  often  happen.' 

The  company  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  by  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
dulity. At  length  the  second  Perueian,  who  sat  in  the 
lowest  place,  said,  '  Bassus  may  not  be  so  very  wrong,  after 
all ;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  had  formerly 
lived  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a  wonderful  story,  in  the 
following  words.  "  In  the  house  where  I  served,  a  child, 
a  boy — beautiful  as  a  statue — had  died.  His  mother  was 
inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourning  round  the 
bed,  when  the  striga  were  heard  shrieking  round  the 
house.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadocian,  a  tall, 
daring  fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad  ox.  This 
man  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with  his  left 
hand  cautiously  concealed  in  bis  mantle,  and  cut  one  of 
the  bags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although  we  saw 
nothing;  but  tlie  Cappadocian  staggered  backwards  upon  a 
couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue  as  if  he  had  been 
beaten:  for  he  bad  been  touched  by  the  hands  of  the 
witches.  He  closed  the  house-door  again,  but  when  the 
mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with  horror 
that  the  strigae  had  already  taken  away  the  body,  and 
left  a  straw  doll  in  its  place." ' 

This  anecdote  was  received  with  no  less  laughter  than 


^  The  name  veriiptllit  was  con- 
lideied  as  a  term  of  abuse,  and  is  so 
used  bf  Petran.  62.  Flinj  also  styles 
it  the  peculiar  designatioa  of  such 
persons,  Tiii.  22.  Samina  in  lupoi 
terti  ruriumqtie  reitiiui  tibi,fglaun 
tue  eon^denttr  aiiUmlirt  debcmus, 
nut  CTcdert  omnia,  qtue  faialosa  tot 
leeuli'  eomperimtu.     Wnde  tamcn  itta 


vulgo  infixa  lit  fama  in  tantum,  vt 
in  malediciit  virtipettti  hebtal,  in. 
dicttiitur.  Thei«  vas,  sccording  to 
Eu:LDthes,  an  Arcadian  legend,  ihal 
each  member  of  a  certain  familj'  ytai 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  ynant, 
and  after  that  period  again  resumcJ 
his  nn.tuial  shape. 
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the  other.  Bassus  alone  bent  unobserved  towards  the 
table,  and  inwardly  besought  the  strigae  not  to  meet  him 
on  his  way  home". 

Some  more  stories  of  a  similar  kind  would  perhaps 
have  been  introduced,  had  not  the  slaves  produced  a 
fresh  ferculum,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  com- 
pany, contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 
*  Ha !  *  cried  Lentulus,  rising  from  his  couch,  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  closely,  *  I  really  believe  that  the  cook  has 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.  Bring  him  hither 
directly.'  The  cook  appeared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
confessed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  cleanse  the  beast.  '  Now, 
really,*  said  the  enraged  Caecilianus,  Hhat  is  the  most 
worthless  slave  I  ever  beheld.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gut  a  swine  ?  Were  he  mine,  I  would  hang 
him.*  Lentulus,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 
'  You  deserve  a  severe  chastisement,'  said  he  to  the  slave, 
'  and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must  immediately  perform  the  neg- 
lected duty  in  our  presence.'  The  cook  seized  the  knife, 
and  having  carefully  slit  open  the  belly  on  both  sides,  gave 
a  sudden  jerk,  when,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  quantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kinds  tumbled  out^. 


1*  Petron.  64.  Miramur  noa  et 
pariter  eredimuSf  oseulatigue  mensam 
rogamus  tioetumasj  ut  auis  ae  teneanl, 
dt*m  redimua  a  ecana.  The  table  here 
supplied  the  place  of  the  altar,  as  in 
Ovid,  Amor.  i.  4,  27  : 

Tange   manu.  mensam,   quo   tangunt 
more  precantes. 

A  similar  superstitious  usage  was 
that  of  touching  the  ground  with  the 
hand  at  the  mention  of  the  inferi. 
riaut.  Moat.  ii.  2,  37. 

1^  The  whole  of  this  joke  is  to  be 
found  in  Petron.  49,  who,  however, 


relates  a  far  more  extraordinary  piece 
of  legerdemain,  performed  by  the 
cooks  on  the  boar,  c.  40.  Strictoque 
venatorio  eultro  latua  apri  vehetnenter 
percttsaitf  ex  eujua  plaga  turdi  evola^ 
verunt.  Such  absurdities  might  be 
taken  as  inventions  of  the  author,  had 
we  not  sober  witnesses  who  relate  the 
same  things  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Cinctua  in  aua- 
atone  legia  Fannia  obj'ectt  aaculo  auo, 
qttod  porcum  Trojanum  menaia  infe- 
rant,  quern  Hit  ideo  ate  voeabani, 
quaai  aliia  inchiaia  animalibua  gravi' 
dum^  ut  tile  Troj'anua  equua  gravidus 
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*  That  is  indeed  a  new  joke/  cried  Pomponius,  laugliing, 
*  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  served  up 
after  the  wild  boar  ? ' 

*If  the  remainder  of  my  friends  be  of  that  opinion,' 
replied  the  host,  '  we  will  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  he 
may  appear  to-morrow  at  my  table  with  his  cap  on^«/ 

On  a  given  signal  the  slaves  removed  the  dish,  and 
brought  another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants,  the  Kvers 
of  geese,  and  rare  fish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
removed,  the  slaves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besoms  of  palm- twigs ^^  the  fragments  that  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dust, 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-smelling  saffron^®. 

Whilst  this  was  being  done,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  noise  over-head ; 
the  ceiling  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifully-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apophoreta^^, 
descended  upon  the  table.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dessert 
had  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Letitulus 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


armatU  fuit.     So  also  geese  were 
filled  with  smaller  birds. 

1^  At  Trimalchio's  table,  the  boar 
came  pileatus^  as  a  freedman,  because 
it  had  appeared  on  the  table  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  had  not  been  cut, 
a  convivis  dimissus. 

17  Luxury  extended  even  to  the 
besoms,  which  were  made  of  palm- 
twigs.    Mart.  xiv.  82 : 

In  pretio  scopas  testatur  palma  f uisse. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  83 : 
Lapides  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma. 

18  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  81 : 

Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe 

quantus 
Conslstlt  sumptus  ?  ueglcctis,  flagitium 

ingens. 


It  was  customary  to  strew  the  floor 
with  dyed  or  sweet-smelling  saw- 
dust, or  something  similar.  Petaron. 
68.  Scobem  O'oeo  et  minio  tinetam 
sparserunt  (not  to  be  swept  away 
again)  et^  quod  nunquam  antea  vide- 
rarrif  ex  lapide  speculari  ptUverem 
tritttm.  The  absurd  Elagabalus  car- 
ried his  prodigality  still  further. 
Lamprid.  31.  Scobe  auri  portieum 
siravit  et  argentic  dolens^  quod  nan 
posset  et  electri;  idque  frequenter 
quaqunque  fecit  iter  pedibus  usque  ad 
equum  vel  carpentum^  ut  fit  hodie  de 
aurosa  arena. 

"  So  Petroniufl  relates,  60, 
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specimen  of  his  skill.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles 
of  pastry,  there  were  artificial  muscles,  field-fares  filled 
with  dried  grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  well-modelled  Ver- 
tumnus,  who  held  in  his  apron  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut  into 
various  shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising  the  fancy 
of  the  baker,  a  slave  handed  round  tooth-picks^,  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  mastich-pistachio,  and  Lentulus  invited 
the  guests  to  assist  themselves  to  the  confectionery  and 
fruits  with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Perusians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by  the 
gifts  of  Vertumnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched  across  the 
table  ^^,  and  seized  the  inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but  drew 
back  in  affright  when,  as  they  touched  them,  a  stream 
of  safiron  discharged  from  the  fruit,  besprinkled  them^l 
The  merriment  became  general,  when  several  of  the  guests 
attempted  cautiously  to  help  themselves  to  the  mysterious 
fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

*  You  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  '  to  sur- 
prise us  in  every  way ;  but  yet  I  must  say,  Lentulus,  that 
in  this,  otherwise  excellent,  entertainment,  you  have  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  our  amusement.  Here  we  are  at 
dessert,  without  having  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
our  eyes  between  the  courses.^  *  It  is  not  my  fault,'  replied 
Lentulus;  *for  our  friend  Gallus  has  deprecated  all  the 
feats  of  rope-dancing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended  for 


20  The  stems  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mastich-pistachio,  lentiscus  {Fistacia 
lenti8€t*s;  Lin.),  made  the  hest  tooth- 
picks, denti'Scalpia^  for  which  quills 
were  also  used.  Mart.  xiv.  22,  Ben- 
tiscalpium. 

Lentiscum  melius  ;  scd  si  tibi  frondea 
cuspis 
Defuerit,  deutes  penna  levare  potest. 

M^irtial  frequently  mentions  them,  as 


iii.  82,  9,  vi.  74,  vii.  63. 

21  Plant.  MU.  m.  i.  167. 

Sed  procellunt  et  procumbunt  dimidi- 
ati,  dum  appetunt. 

22  Petron.  60.  Omnes  enim  pla- 
centa omniaqtte  poma  etiam  minima 
vexatione  contaeta  cosperant  effun- 
dere  erocum  ut  usq^ie  ad  nog  molestus 
humor  aeeedere. 
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you,  and  you  see  how  little  lie  shares  in  the  conversation. 
Besides,  the  sun  is  already  nigh  setting,  and  I  have  had 
another  triclinium  lighted  up  for  us**.  If  no  one  will 
take  more  of  the  dessert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think,  repair 
thither  at  once.  Perhaps  the  oloud  which  shades  the 
countenance  of  our  friend  may  disappear  under  the  gar- 
land. Leave  the  Falernian  alone  at  present,  Earinos,  and 
await  us  in  the  other  saloon.'  The  youth  did  as  his  lord 
commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Calpumius  entered, 
pouting  discontentedly  at  the  servile  souls  of  the  company 
he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure  their  *  Hail 
to  the  father  of  our  fatherland ! ' 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  again  after  a  short  time  in 
the  brilliant  saloon,  the  intervening  moments  being  spent 
by  some  in  saiuitering  along  the  colonnades,  and  by  others 
in  taking  a  bath. 


^  Petron.  73 :  Ebrietate  diseiissa  in  aliud  trieUnium  deduct  tumus. 
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alHE  lamps  had  been  long  shining  on  the  marble  panels 
-  of  the  walls  in  the  triclinium,  where  Earinos,  with 
liis  assistants,  was  making  preparations,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tricliniarch,  for  the  nocturnal  comissatio^. 
TJpon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  couches 
stood  an  elegant  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almost  leafless  branches 
of  which  four  two-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.  Other  lamps  hung  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  ivory,  in  oiider  to  expel  the  darkness 
of  night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboards.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  placing 
another  vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its  colum, 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  caldarium,  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,  in  case  any  of   the  guests  should  prefer   the 


^  The  eomissatio  was  a  eonvivium 
also,  and  the  Greek  <rvfji7r6<riov  an< 
swers  better  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  eoena.  The  name 
(derived  from  Ka>/ioc>  KutfidZiiv)  de- 
notes a  carousal,  such  as  frequently 
occurred  after  the  repast  In  Livy, 
xl.  7,  Demetrius  inquires  of  his  guests, 
after  a  coena  at  his  own  house :  Quin 
cwnissatum  ad  fratrem  imua  9  And 
hence  it  is  said  of  Habinnas,  who 
after  the  cxna  at  another  house  went 
to  Trimalchio*8,  Petron.  66;  comis' 
sator  intravit.  Suet.  J)om.  21 :  Con- 
vivabatur  frequenter  ae  large^  sed 
pane  raptim;   certe  non  ultra  solie 


occaaumf  nee  ut  poatea  comisaaretur. 
These  eomiaaationea  began  late,  and 
were  frequently  kept  up  till  far  into 
the  night,  and  attended  with  much 
noise  and  riot.     Martial  alludes  to 
this,  when  addressing  his  book,  x. 
19,  18, 
Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  lucemaa. 
Haec  hora  est  tua,  cum  furit  Lyaeua, 
Cum  rognat  rosa,  cum  madent  capilll : 
Tunc  me  vel  rigldi  legant  Catones. 

and  iii.  68, 

depositopcNstvinarosasque  pudore. 

Quid  dicat,  nescit  saucia  Terpsichore. 

They  were  not  in  good  odour,  and 
the  name  was  connected  with  the 
idea  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery. 
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calda,  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which 
he  might  think  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced. 

By  degrees  the  guests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 
the  peristylum,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 
as  before  on  the  triclinium.  Gallus  and  Calpumius  were 
still  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  cryptoporticua  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arrived,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  from  the 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  become  more  animated. 

*I  hope,  my  friends,  you  have  not  waited  for  us,' 
said  he  to  Pomponius  and  Caecilianus,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  *How  could  we  do  otherwise,' 
responded  Pomponius,  *  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  choose 
the  king^  who  shall  reign  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl 
and  cyathus  ?  Quick,  Lentulus,  let  us  haye  the  dice  di- 
rectly, or  the  snow  will  be  turned  to  calda  before  we  are 
able  to  drink  it.*  On  a  signal  from  Lentulus,  a  slave  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  Terebinthus-wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles',  and  the 
ivory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  'But  first  briog  chaplets 
and  the  nardtiniy  cried  the  host;  'roses  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  you.'  Slaves  immediately  brought 
chaplets,  both  of  dark-green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses. 
*  Honour  to  the  spring,'  said  Gallus,  at  the  same  time  en- 
circling his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath ;  '  ivy  belongs 
to  winter ;   it  is  the  gloomy  ornament  with  which  nature 


*  The  custom,  common  to  both 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  of  choosing  a 
symposiarch,  maffister,  or  rex  conviviiy 
arbiter  bibendiy  who  prescribed  the 
laws  of  the  drinking,  is  well  known. 
He  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mixing,  but  also  the  number  of 
cyathi  each  person  was  to  drink. 
Hence  the  leges  insana,  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
6,  69.  Cic.  F«T.  V.  11,  Iste  enim 
prator  severus  ae  dUigens^  qui  popuH 


Eomani  legibus  nunquam  pafuissetj 
Hits  diligenter  legibusj  qua  in  poculit 
ponebantury  obtemperabat.  He  was 
generally  elected  by  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  talij  and  of  course  the  Venus 
decided  it.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7,  25.  Quern 
Venus  arbitrum  dicet  bibendi  ? 

'  We  find  a  tabula  terebintJiina 
mentioned  in  Petron.  33;  6,9Tpayu\ot 
AipvKtjQ  SopKbQ  in  Lucian,  Amor.  b64« 
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decks  her  own  bier.'  'Not  so/  said  Calpurnius,  'the 
more  sombre  garland  becomes  men.  I  leave  roses  to  the 
women,  who  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and  trifling.' 

^No  reflection  on  the  women/  cried  Faustinus,  from 
tlie  lectus  summus ;  '  for  they,  after  all,  give  the  spice  to 
life,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  grieved  if  some  gracious 
fair  one  were  now  at  my  side.  Listen,  Gallus ;  you  know 
that  I  sometimes  attempt  a  Kttle  poetry ;  what  think  you 
of  an  epigram  I  have  lately  made  ? 

*  Let  woman  come  and  share  our  festal  joy, 
Tor  Bacchus  loves  to  sit  with  Venus'  boy  I 
But  fair  her  form,  and  witty  be  her  tongue, 
Such  as  the  nymph's,  whom  Philolaches  sung. 
Just  sip  her  wine,  with  jocund  glee  o'erflow. 
To-morrow  hold  her  tongue — if  she  know  how*.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  Gallus ;    *  but  the  last  doctrine  will 
apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  continue  your  epigram : — 

And  you,  O  men !  who  larger  goblets  drain. 
Nor  draining  blush, — ^this  golden  rule  maintain. 
While  foams  the  cup,  drink,  rattle,  joke  away. 
All  unrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display.. 
But  with  the  wreath  be  memory  laid  aside. 
And  let  the  mom  night's  dangerous  secrets  hide.*^* 

'Exactly  so,'  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  (ro(\)m 
resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  others ;  '  let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  triem  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
our  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassus,  you  throw  first,  and  he  who  first  throws 
the  Venus  is  king  for  the  night.' 

Bassus  collected   the  dice  in  the  box,  and   shook  it. 


4  Non  veto,  ne  sedeat  mecam  conviya 

paella: 
Cam  Veneris  paero  vivere  Bacchus  amat. 
Sed  tamen  at  possit  lepida  esse  venostaque 
tota, 
Fhilolachis  qaondam  quails  arnica  Mt. 
Pardus  ilia  bibat ;  multum  lasciva  Jocetur  j 
eras  taceat,  mailer  si  qua  taoere  potest^ 


*  Te  quoque,  majores  cai  non  haurirer 

trientes 
Sit  rubor,  hao  cautum  vivere  lege  Telim. 
Dum  spumant  calices,  pota,  strepe,  lude,r 
jocare, 
Vinctaque  sit  nullls  Musa  proterva  modis. 
Sed  padeat,  posita  nootis  meminisse  corona  y 
Non  slbi  Mspe  mero  sauda  lingua  cavet. 
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*  Cy  therifi  for  me^*  cried  he,  as  he  threw ;  it  was  an  in- 
different cast.  *  Who  would  think  of  making  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  beloved ! '  said  Faustinus^  as  he  prepared 
for  his  chance.  'To  the  beautiful  one  of  whom  I  am 
thinking ;  take  care,  it  will  be  the  Venus.*  He  threw ; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  The  dice  passed 
in  this  manner  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  came  to  Pom- 
ponius.  '  Ah ! '  exclaimed  Lentulus,  as  Pomponius  seized 
the  box, '  now  I  am  anxious  to  know  which,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  loves,  he  will  invoke, — Chione  or  Galla,  Lyde  or 
Neaera  ? '  *  Neither  of  them,'  answered  Pomponius.  *  Ah ! 
one,  three,  four,  six ;  here's  the  Venus !  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown,  another  may  be  equally  fortunate.'  He 
handed  the  dice  to  Gallus,  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Perusians,  having  declined  the  dignity,  Pomponius  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  crater  and  cyathus, 

'  Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture,' 
said  Caecilianus ;  *  for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  be 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  the  wine  neat.'  *No,  no,* 
replied  Pomponius ;  '  we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulge  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water,  and  two 
of  wine  is  a  fair  proportion^,  that  shall  be  the  mixture 


*  Plautus  frequently  meiiti«ns  that 
the  person  about  to  throw  the  dice 
invoked  the  name  of  his  mistress  or 
some  deity. 

Capt.  i.  1,  5. 

^mator,  talos  cum  jadt,  soortum  Invocat. 

Attn.  V.  2,  64. 

Arg,    Jace,  pater,  taloe,  ut  porro  nos 
jadaxnus.    Dem.  Admodum. 
Te,  Philenium,  mihi  atque  uxori  mortem : 
hoc  Venereum  est. 

G^rc.  ii.  3,  77. 

Cur.   Provocat  me  in  aleam;   ut  ego 
ludom,  pono  pallium, 
Ille  suum  annulum   opposuit:   invocat 
Planesium. 
Ph.   Meosne  amores?    Chir.    Tace  pa- 
rumper :  jacit  vulturios  quatuor. 
TaJrw  arriplo :  invoco  almam  meam  nutri- 
cem  Herculem. 


From  these  passages,  however,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  they  called  upon 
the  gods  ;  but  this  is  clearly  proved 
by  a  second  passage  from  the  Asi- 
nartUf  iv.  1,  35,  where  it  said,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  contract,  which 
Diabolus  makes  with  his  amtca^ 

Cum  jaciat,  Te  ne  dicat ;  nomen  noxuicet. 
Deam  invocet  sibi,  quam  lubcbit,  pro 

pitiam; 
.Deum  nullum. 

Nevertheless  these  passages  from  co- 
medies oiiginally  Greek,  give  no  sure 
proof  that  it  was  a  Roman  custom ; 
but  probably  when  Graco  more  bibeie 
had  got  into  fashion,  this  habit  also 
was  adopted. 

'  The   proportions    of    the    wine 
and  water  differed  according  to  the 
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to-night.     Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  five  cyathi  for 
each,  of  us.' 

The  goblets  were  filled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 
merriment,  which  gradually  grew  louder,  for  Pomponius 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  should  not  have  much  repose. 
^  I  propose,'  said  he  at  length,  when,  from  the  increased 
animation. of  the  conversation,  the  power  of  the  Falernian 
became  evident,  'that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.     Let  us 


frugality  of  the  drinkers. '  The  Greek 
rule, 

^  vevrt  vCv€iv,  i)  rpC,  i)  firi  TcVcrapa, 
(which  also  occurs  in  Plaut.  Stick,  v. 
4,  25),  was  unintelligible  even  to  the 
later  writers.  Plautus,  as  well  as 
others,  seems  to  have  understood  it 
of  the  number  of  cyathi  which  were 
di'unk,  as  the  context  explains : 

Sa.  Vide,  quot  cyathos  bibimus?  St.  Tot, 
quot  digit!  sunt  tibi  in  manum. 

Sa.  Cantio  est  Grsaca :  i}  ireWe  wlv\  ^  rpia 
vlvf  rj  iiri  Tirrapa  I 

but  most  of  the  later  authors  refer  it 
to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  al- 
though they  differ  in  their  explana- 
tions. Pint.  Sympos,  iii.  9.  irkvrt 
— rpto/v  li^aroc  Kepavvvfiiviav  irpbg 
Svo  olvov,  rpia — Trpoafiiyvvfikvwv 
dvoiv  Ttaffapa  dk  tig  fva  Tpiwv 
vSaTog  ivix^ofjisvwv,  Athen.  x.  p. 
426,  on  the  contrary :  ri  yap  dvo  irpog 
wrsvre  vivuv  (prjffl  deXvy  rj  'iva  Trpbg 
Tpeig,  which  explanation  is  given 
afterwards  by  Eustath.  on  Odysa.  ix. 
209,  although  he  cites  the  other  pro- 
portions of  mixing  also.  Several  other 
proportions  are  mentioned  in  Hesiod, 
Op.  596  : 

Tpvs  8'  v8aT09  irpo\i€iVt  to  £c  rirparov 
itfitv  olvov. 

So  also  Ion  in  Athenseus,  of  Bacchus, 
or  wine . 

Xotpet  Kipvofievoi  tpiffl  Nv/x^ais  rerparof 
avTOf, 

which  is  supposed  to  be  just  the  pro- 


portion denoted  by  Tstraapa :  but  the 
half-and-half  mixture,  Itrov  (<t^,  fre- 
quently commemorated  by  Athena;- 
us,  may  be  equally  well  understood. 
Another  proportion,  ?rivre  tcai  dvo,  is 
thus  explained  by  him :  dvo  olvov 
trpbg  Trsvn  vSarog ;  but  in  the  Ana- 
creontic cited  by  him,  we  have :  rd 
fjifv  ov  «7X^ac  voarog,  ra  ttevti  o 
olvovy  where  others  read,  rd  fikv  hic^ 
kyx^t'  The  custom  of  drinking  the 
wine  and  water  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, Itrov  latfiy  and  still  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  less  is  known  of  the  strength 
usual  among  the  Eomans.  The  pas- 
sage in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  19,  11,  will  not 
resolve  the  matter,  tribus  aut  novem 
miscentur  cyatkis  pocula  commoditt, 
&c.  It  is  only  certain  that  a  /lomo 
fruyi  drank  the  wine  diluted,  that 
meraciua  bibere  was  considered  not 
praiseworthy,  and  mentm  bibere,  as 
the  mark  of  a  drunkard.  The  guests 
doubtless  mixed  their  wine  according 
to  their  tastes  ;  and  whilst  one  called 
for  meracitiSf  another  drank  almost 
water,  as  in  the  example  given  by 
Martial,  i.  107 : 

Interponifl  aquam  sublnde,  lUifu, 
Et  si  cogeris  a  sodale,  raram 
Diluti  bibis  unciam  FalemL 

This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the 
expression  oogere,  used  like  press,  or 
invite,  by  us,  and  for  the  Roman 
name  uneia  for  eyatkut. 
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play  for  I'^w  stakes,  merdy  for  anmseiiient ;  let  eacli  of  us 
Btake  fire  denarii^  and  pot  in  another  for  eTcrr  ace  or  six 
that  may  be  thrown.  Whoever  throws  the  Venus  first, 
gains  the  whole  smn  staked/  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  play  began.  '  How  shall  it  be.  Bassos  ?  '  said 
Pomponios,  'a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  the  lucky 
throw  before  yon*/  *  Agreed,'  repKed  the  other.  '  I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you,'  said  G^allos:  'a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side.'  'And  I  bet  voo  the  same  sum/ 
said  Lentulus  to  Gallus ;  '  and  if  either  of  os  should  throw 
the  dog,  he  must  pay  double.' 

The  dice  went  round  the  table,  and  first  Csecilianus, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pooL  The  bets 
remained  still  undecided.  When  Pomponios  had  again 
thrown,  he  cried,  *  Won  !  look  here,  each  dice  exhibits  a 
different  number.'  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw.  Four 
unlucky  aces  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly ;  for  which  Gallus  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  them. 
The  money  was  paid.  *  Shall  we  bet  again  ? '  inquired  Len- 
tulus. *  Of  course,'  replied  Gallus;  '  two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  let  him  who  throws  sixes  also  lose.'  Lentulus  threw; 
again  the  Venus  appeared^  and  loud  laughter  arose  from 
the  hctus  imu8.  By  degrees  the  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  higher,  and  Gallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean 
time  Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  *  I  am  now  in  favour  of  a  short  pause,'  said  he, 
*  that  we  may  not  entirely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  larger 
goblets,  Earinos,  that  we  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks®.'     Larger  crystal  glasses  were  placed 


^  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  betting  was  not  uncommon ; 
indeed,  this  is  eTident  from  the  in- 
terdicts issued  against  it;  and  the 
cnoimous  sums  often  lost  on  one 
game,  render  it  probable  that  there 
was  betting  at  the  same  time. 

*  The  ?hief  passage  respecting  the 


drinking  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  Gneco  more  bibere,  is  Cic. 
Verr,  i  26 :  Discumbitur :  Jit  senno 
inter  eoa  et  invitation  ut  Qrceeo  more 
biberetur  ;  hortatur  kospes  ;  poseuni 
majoribue  poculis.  On  which,  Pius 
Asconius,  Est  autem  Oraecus  moa,  ut 
Oraeidicuntf  trvfivittv  Kva9iZofiivovg, 
cum  merum  cyathis  libant  tahttanie^ 
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before  him.    'Pour  out  for  me  six  eyathi'*,'  cried  he.    "This 


jirimo  deos,  itindt  amicot  sum  nonti- 
tianlet;  nmit  MU*  meram  bibanl, 
guetUt  et  deot  et  cams  mm  nomina- 
tim  tioeanl.  Cicero  also  eeya,  Tme. 
i.  40 :  Oraci  tnim  in  conviviii  aeleitt 
tiominari,  cui  poculum  tradiiiiri  tunl, 
which  agrees  with  Athen [BUS  x.,  ir\q- 
pOBPTis  yap  wpoirtvov  aWfiXois  fu- 
ra  irpoffayo(»(ri«iiic.  The  ciutom 
VBS,  that  a  peiBon  pledged  the  cup  to 
another,  tbcreb]'  chuUenging  him  to 
empty  it,  nt  the  same  time  utteriug 
the  Dame  of  him  tonhom  the  cop  was 
given.  It  Beems  to  have  been  pretty 
general,  but  Sparta  formed  an  eicep- 
,0  the  rule.      Athcn.  i. :  irpoirri- 


g  ti  T 


i   lui    T 


>■  19d, 


Tfpoi  dXX^XoLif  iTouXaOat.  SrjXoi  Si 
Tatira  KpiTioc  Iv  rotf  iXtytioiE, 

The  following  verses  mart  the  cu-i- 

The  poet  deeeribes  the  usage  aa  dan- 
gerous and  immoral,  aa  it  naturally 
led  to  immoderate  indulgence ;  for, 
not  sattsfied  nith  being  forced  to  drink 
freely  on  account  of  the  mutual  chal- 
lenges, they  railed  very  little  water, 
and  exchanged  the  smaller  for  larger 
posuia,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero. 
Corap.  Hot,  Sat.  ii.  8,  35.  Curculio 
also  says  (Plant,  ii.  3,  81),  propina 
magnum  poculum;  prepinare,  and 
more  rarely  prithibsTt,  were  the  Ro- 
man eipreuiona  for  irpoirivtiv  :  per- 
haps alio  invitare,  althaugh  all  the 


paesai^  where    it    occurs    may  be 
otheiwise  explained.     Plant.  Sud.  ii. 


'"  The  drinkmg  of  the  names  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  nor  did  it  properly  he- 
long  to  the  Qraetu  nioj,  although  it 
may  hare    thence    originated.     This 

has  often  been  erroneously  referred 
to  the  nnmber  of  cups,  of  which  it 
was  thought  as  many  were  drunk  as 
the  name  had  letters.  We  roust 
rather  suppose  the  number  of  the 
cyalhi,  detiinnined  by  the  letters  of 
the  name,  and  drunk  out  of  one  oup. 
Still  many  questions  may  be  raised 
on  the  passages  of  Martial  from 
which  we  derive  almost  onr  only  in- 
formation on  this  eubjeut:  the  plain- 
est of  which  is,  i.  72  : 


«,  LjdS  qu 


The  queal 


)n  arises,  whether,  if  the 
changed  in  the  vocativet 
the  number  of  cyaihi  would  depend 
on  the  numbur  of  letters  it  then  had, 
or  on  the  entire  number  of  the  eiuut 
rectus.  Martial  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  li.  36; 


with  which  a 
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cop  I  drink  to  yon,  Gallus.  HaQ  to  Toa° ! '  Grallus  replied 
to  the  greeting,  and  then  desired  the  CTathns  to  be  emptied 
seven  times  into  his  goblet.  '  Let  us  not  forget  the  absent/ 
flaid  he.  *  Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  yon.*  *  Well 
done/  said  Bassos,  as  his  cop  was  being  filled.  '  Xow  my 
torn  has  come.  Eight  letters  form  the  name  of  lay  loxe. 
Cytheris ! '  said  he,  as  he  drained  the  glass.  Thns  the  toast 
passed  from  month  to  month,  and  finally  came  to  the  tnm 
of  the  Pemsians.  '  I  have  no  lore,'  said  the  one  on  the 
middle  seat,  '  bnt  I  will  give  yon  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  Caesar  Octavianns !  hail  to 
him^.'  *  Hail  to  him,*  responded  the  other  Perusiaa.  *  Six 
cyathi  to  each,  or  ten  ?  What,  Gallus  and  Calpnmins ! 
does  not  the  name  sound  pleasant  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet ?'  'I  have  no  reason  for  drinkiiig  to  his  wel- 
fare,' rejoined  Gallus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
*  Beason  or  no,'  said  the  Perusian,  *  it  is  to  the  father  of 
our  fatherland ! '  *  Father  of  our  fatherland ! '  screamed 
Calpumius,  violently  enraged.  *  Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty ! '     '  Be  not  so 


Si  dabia  est,  aeptonce  txahar;  ai  fallit 
anumtem, 
Ut  Jugulem  curaa,  nomen  utrumque 
bibom. 

There  the  yocative  form  fixes  the 
measure,  as  the  triens  contained  four 
cyathi,  and  the  word  aeptunx  will 
not  allow  of  the  word  being  taken 
in  a  more  general  sense.  Perhaps  it 
made  a  difference  whether  the  person 
whose  health  was  drunk  were  absent 
or  present.  The  passage  in  Plant. 
Stick,  T.  4,  26 : 

Tibi  propino  decuma  fonte,  tibi  tutc  inde, 
Bisapis; 

whore  they  refer  the  unintelligible 
decuma  to  the  name  of  Stephanium, 
who  was  present,  can  (laying  aside  all 
question  about  the  reading)  scarcely 
allude  to  this;  for  Sagariniis  eyi- 
dently  pledges  Stichus. 


^  The  words  with  which  they 
drank  to  a  person's  health  were  bene 
tCj  or  bene  tibi.  They  drained  the 
goblet  to  the  health  either  of  one  or 
of  the  whole  company.  Plant.  Stieh. 
V.  4,  27 : 

Bene  tos,  bene  nos,  bene  te,  bene  me, 
bene  nostrum  etiam  Stephanium. 

So  also  Persius,  y.  1,  20,  and  else- 
where. 

^3  The  abject  senate  had  expressly 
enjoined  that  both  at  public  and  pri- 
yate  banquets  a  libation  should  be 
made  to  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  H.  19 ; 
Ovid,  Fast,  ii.  637 : 

Et,  bene  nos,  i)atri0B,  bene  te,  pater  op- 
time,  CflBsar, 
Didte  suffuse,  aint  rata  verba,  nioix». 
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violent,'  said  the  stranger,  with  a  malicious  amile ;  '  if  you 
^TiU  not  drink  it,  why  leave  it  undone.  But  yet  I  wager, 
Gallus,  that  you  have  often  enough  drunk  to  our  lord 
before  his  house  was  closed  upon  you.  It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  dog  suddenly  before  him.'  '  Scoundrel ! '  cried 
Gallua,  springing  up,  '  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  me  whether  the  miserable,  cowardly  tyrant 
close  his  doors  on  rae  or  no.'  '  No  doubt  he  might  have 
used  stronger  measures,'  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
'  and  if  the  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them- 
selves heard,  yoa  would  now  he  cooling  yourself  by  a  resi- 
dence iu  Moesia.'  '  Let  him  dare  to  send  me  there,'  called 
out  Gallus,  no  longer  master  of  himself.  '  Dare ! '  said  the 
Perusian,  with  a  smile, '  he  dare,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  single  word ! '  '  Or  I  him,'  exclaimed  Gallus,  now 
enraged  beyond  all  bounds ;  '  Julius  even  met  with  his 
dagger.'  '  Ah  !  unheard-of  treason ! '  cried  the  second 
stranger,  starting  up ;  '  I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  highly  treasonable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  here.  My  sandals,  slave ; 
to  remain  here  any  longer  would  be  a  crime.' 

The  guests  had  all  risen,  although  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endeavoured  to  bring  Gallus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him,  to  moderation.  Pomponius  addressed 
the  Perusians,  but  as  they  insisted  on  quitting  the  house, 
lie  promised  Gallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pacify 
them  on  the  way  home. 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  full  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  for  introducing  such 
unpolished  fellows;  Gallus  not  without  some  anxiety, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolu- 
tions for  the  future. 


SCENE  THE  ELEVENTH. 
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THE  day  commenced  very  differently,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  house  of  Qallus,  from  what  it  had  done 
on  the  morning  of  his  journey.  His  disgrace,  by  some  fore- 
seen, but  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  as  the 
harbinger  of  still  more  severe  misfortunes,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  tabemse  with  a  thousand  different  comments.  The 
intelligence  of  his  return  to  Rome  soon  became  diffused 
throughout  the  city ' ;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  his  presence 


'  Although  the  ancients  had  no 
newspapers  to  diE^minnte  quicklj 
the  news  of  the  Aaj,  the  irant  itbs 
in  eome  degree  remedied  by  their 
pahlic  style  of  Imrig.  Much  more  of 
their  time  was  passed  fiom,  than  at, 
home.  They  visited  the  fotum,  the 
piazzas,  and  other  places  of  resort ; 
they  met  each  other  at  the  baths,  the 
tabernie  of  the  tmiorm,  the  mtdici, 
and  lihrarii,  and  thus  the  occurrences 
of  the  dny  were  easily  passed  from 
onet«  another.  It  was  there  fore  quit« 
possible  that  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Giillas  should  have  spread  over  the 
whole  city  by  the  following  day. 

[Auothar  oompensation  for  our  mo- 
dern newspapers  ware  copies  ot  the 
acta  diuma  publUa,  or  urbana,  which 
were  deapatohed  to  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  atla  or  chro- 
nicles of  Roman  diorj  did  not  con- 
tain merely  important  events,  as  in 
earlier  times  did  the  amiaUt  laaximi, 
as  for  example,  new  laws,  appoint- 
ments, decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts  of 
the  magistrates,  &c, ;  but  also  many 
other  notices  of  minor  importance  in 
the  circle  of  the  day's  news,  as  an- 


nouncements of  festivals,  sacrifices, 
fires,  processions,  and  also  births, 
marriages,  divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenced  during  Csasar'e  first  con- 
sulate, or  at  any  rate  not  much  earlier. 
Suet.  Cai,  20.  Their  compilatioa 
was  the  business  of  asluarii  appointed 
for  the  purpose  under  the  auperin- 
tendence  of  the  director  of  the  tabula 
publhie  and  the  lerariim.  Aft«r  the 
writing  down  was  finished,  the  tables 
of  chronicles  were  openly  exposed,  so 
tliat  any  one  could  read  and  copy 
them.  Thus  many  scribes  made  a 
business  in  writing  out  the  acta  for 
certain  peiions  for  pay,  and  even  a 
greater  number  in  making  extracts 
from  them,  and  sending  their  copies 
to  their  subscribers,  even  in  the  iDost 
distant  provinces.  So  these  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  certain 
degree  for  the  modem  newspapers,  as 
appears  from  many  passages.  Tac 
Ann.  Tvi.  22,  Biuma  Populi  Somatii 
per  prsvincias,  per  exerdtta  curaiiiis 
teguHtui;  ut  tioscalur,  quid  Throita 
non  /tea-it.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  lii.  22, 
23,  2S,  etc.  Petronins,  53,  gives  a 
I  curious  copy  of  the  atta.'] 
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eliould  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who,  at  other 
times,  were  accustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numbers  to 
his  house.  Oa  this  day,  however,  the  vestibulum  remained 
empty;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  longer  thronged  it.  The 
selfish,  who  had  promised  themselves  some  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  their  patron,  became  indifierent  about  a 
house  which  could  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  had  lately 
heen,  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  cloud  which  hung  threatening  over 
Gallus,  lest  they  themselves  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
destroying  flash'.  The  swarm  of  parasites,  prudently 
■weighing  their  own  interest,  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  undisturbed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom  feel- 
ings of  duty  or  shame  had  overcome  other  considerations, 
seemed  to  be  not  at  all  dissatisfied  when  the  ostianm 
announced  to  them  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet.  The  majority 
of  the  slaves  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
■who  were  present  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply- 
affected  dispenaatoi: 

Uneasiness  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banished  sleep 
from  the  couch  of  Gallus.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  precipice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  expres- 
sions would  drive  him,  and  that  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secresy  from  the  suspicious-looking  strangers. 


•  Although  it  has  bean  said  tliat 
the  feet  of  Augustus  having  repudi- 
ated a  man's  friendship,  was  not  ue- 
oessarilj'  followed  by  the  desection  of 
hia  friends,  yet  this  was  not  exactly 
the  position  of  Gallus,  to  whom  the 
interdict  was  a  sort  of  faTour,  in  place 
of  a  more  rigorous  punishment,  and 
hence  might  probablj  cauge  the  alien- 
Btion  of  fcienili.  Qrid  bitterly  com- 
plaini  of  thoae  who,  in  a  eimilsT  osw, 


abjured  their  fiiend 
3ea  Trist.  i  8  and  9, 

throagh    fear, 
17.     . 

Diim   rtetimuB,    turbs 

euot,  batntot 

Nota  quld,m.  Hd  n=>i 

At  rimul  ^t  tanpiika, 

amblttom  do- 

omuu  timueie 

Bw™  aea  admitor  metuunt  A  lulmlna, 

Ipilbaii.aBtDraiti>ui 

ai»nua7t.)flul. 
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Animated  by  the  dreams  of  freedom  with  which  Calpumius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enlisted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast,  sincerely  moved  at  the  misfortune  of  his  friend, 
had  proposed  to  him;  highly  excited 'by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  heat  of  play ;  and  stimg  to  fdry  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests;  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  ayowal  which  he  was  far  from 
seriously  meaning.     On  calmer  reflection  he  perceived  the 
folly  of  all  those  bold  projects  which,  in  the  first  moment 
of  excitement,  seemed  to  present  the  possibility  of  averting 
his  own  fate  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant ;  and  he  now 
found  himself  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whose  whole  behaviour  was  calculate<l  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  His  only  consolation  was  that  they 
had  been  introduced  by  Pomponius,  through  whose  exer- 
tions he  hoped  possibly  to  obtain  their  sHence ;  for  Gallus 
still  firmly  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homeward.     It  was  as 
follows : — His  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len- 
tulus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  Largus ;  and  the  slaves 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembling  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perusians, 
approach  the  house.     One  of  them  struck  the  door  with 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admitted 
by  the  ostiarius.     Grallus  certainly  thought  so  late  a  visit 
strange ;  but,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Largus  to 
break  far  into  the  night  with  wine  and  play,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who  had  called 
upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 

At  last  the  drowsy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
oblivion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
watching  lest  any  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-chamber 
should  abridge  the  moments  of  his  master's  repose.  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uneasily,  and  appeared 
to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  something.     In  the  atrium  he 
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was  met  by  Leonidas,  approaching  from  the  door,  '  Well, 
no  messenger  yet  P '  he  haatilj'  inquired  of  him.  '  None,' 
replied  the  vkarius.  'And  no  intelligence  in  the  house?' 
Chresimus  again  asked.  '  None  since  his  departure,'  was 
the  answer.  He  shook  his  head,  and  proceeded  to  the 
atrium,  where  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard. 
The  oatiariufl  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lycoria.  '  At  last,'  cried  Chresimus,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  the  tahellarim.  '  My  lady,'  said  tho  messenger, 
'  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and  bade  rae  give 
the  letter  only  to  yourself  or  your  lord.  Present  it  to 
him  directly.'  '  Your  admonition  is  not  wanted,'  replied 
Chresimus ;    '  I  have  been  long  expecting  your  arrival.' 

The  faithful  servant  had  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Gallus  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  villa  become 
known,  yet  Chresimus  believed  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  important  service  by  acquainting  Lycoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baise  only  half  broken 
to  him  the  secret,  which  confirmed,  but  too  well,  his  opinion 
of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  making  Gallus  acquainted,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice to  herself,  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  him, 
and  immediately  return  herself,  in  order  to  render  lasting 
the  first  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  He  now  hast- 
ened towards  the  apartment  in  which  his  master  was  still 
sleeping,  cautiously  fitted  the  three-toothed  key  into  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  which  it 
was  festened.  Gallus,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang  up 
from  his  conch.  '  What  do  you  bring  ? '  cried  he  to  the 
domestic,  who  had  pushed  aside  the  tapestry,  and  entered. 
'  A  letter  from  Lycoris,'  said  the  old  man,  'just  brought  by 
a  courier.  He  urged  me  to  deliver  it  immediately,  and  so 
I  was  forced  to  disturb  you.'  Gallus  hastily  seized  the 
tablets.  They  were  not  of  the  usual  small  and  neat  shape 
which  aflforded  room  for  a  few  tender  words  only,  but  by 
their  size  evidently  enclosed  a  large  letter.     '  Doubtless,' 
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said  lie,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  knife  which  Cbresimvij 
had  presented  to  him,  'doubtleas  the  poor  girl  has  been 
terrified  by  some  uafavourable  reports,'  He  read  the  con- 
tentB,  and  turned  pale.  With  the  anxiety  of  a  fond  heart, 
she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  had  befallen  her 
lover,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  which  must  enlighten 
him  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from  PomponiuE. 
Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her  former  con- 
liexion  with  the  traitor,  narrated  the  occurrences  of  that 
evening,  his  attempt  to  deceive  her,  and  his  viUanons 
threats.  She  conjured  Gallus  to  take,  with  prudence  anA 
resolution,  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render  harmless 
the  intrigues  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  She  would 
herself  arrive,  she  added,  soon  after  he  received  the  letter, 
in  order  to  beg  pardon  vrith  her  own  mouth  for  what  had 
taken  place. 

There  stood  the  undeceived  Gallus  in  deep  emotion, 
'  Eead,'  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  the  faithful  freedmac, 
who  shared  aH  his  secrets.  Chresimus  took  it,  and  read 
just  what  he  had  expected.  '  I  was  not  deceived,'  said  he, 
'  and  thank  Lycoris  for  clearly  disclosing  to  you,  although 
late,  the  net  they  would  draw  around  you.  Now  hasten 
to  Ciesar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  the  plot  which  they  have  formed  against 
you.  Haply  the  Gods  may  grant  that  the  storm  which 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity  may  yet 
subside.' 

'  I  fear  it  is  too  late,'  replied  his  master,  '  but  I  will 
speak  with  Fomponius.  He  must  know  that  I  see  through 
him ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  venture  to  divulge  what, 
once  published,  must  he  succeeded  by  inevitable  ruin. 
Despatch  some  slaves  immediately  to  his  house,  to  the 
forum,  and  to  the  tabemae,  where  he  is  generally  to  be 
met  with  at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  I  have 
heard  from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particu- 
larly beg  he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Chresimus  hastened  to  fuliil  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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"Pile  slaves  weot  and  returned  without  having  found  Pom- 
,.  ponius.  The  porter  at  his  lodgings  had  answered  that 
his  master  had  set  ont  early  in  the  morning  on  a  journey; 
but  one  of  the  slaves  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  carinse,  although  he  withdrew  bo  speedily 
.  that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last,  Leonidaa 
returned  from  the  forum ;  he  had  been  equally  unsuc- 
cesaful  in  his  search,  but  brought  other  important  intelli- 
gence, communicated  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his  master. 
'  An  obscure  report,'  said  this  man,  '  is  going  about  the 
forum^  that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  accused 
G-ollus  of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the 
emperor ;  that  two  strangers  had  been  brought  into  the 
curia  as  witnessea,  and  that  Augustus  had  committed  to 
the  senate  the  punishment  of  the  outrage.' 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Gallus  might  take  for  his 
security,  Pomponius  had  announced  to  Largus  on  the  very 
night  of  the  supper  with  Leutulus,  that  his  artifice  had 
met  with  complete  success.  At  daybreak'  Largus  repaired 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  portrayed  in  glaring  colours 
the  treasonable  designs  which  (Callus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  divulged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  should  act,  yet 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


'  The  acts  of  the  senate,  until 
publicly  proclaimed,  remained  airSp- 
piira,  not  to  be  divulged  by  the 
memberi  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  (ome  part  of  the  debates  wai 
often  Euffored  to  tranepire  prsTionaly, 

*  The  remark  of  Suet.  78,  about 
Auguatna,  will  admit  of  exception  in 
a  particular  aai:  Matutma  vigilia 
afendtiatur,  ae  si  rri  q^i,  tnl  taeri 
eaiua  maiuriui  iviffilandum  eitet,  tie 
id  contra  totmnodum  facerit,  in  prox- 
imo a^utamqut  iomatieorum  aata- 


eula  meneial.  The  meaning  of  ma- 
tutina  vipilia  ia  explained  by  the  pre- 
ceding words :  Si  iniemiplum  aom- 
nwn  rK\tpcrare,  ut  mtnii,  bob  peisil, 
Utloribm  out  fabulataribiu  areemtii, 
ntamibat  prodiKeiaii/iie  ullra  pri- 
nun  nrpa  lueem.  Other  emparon 
gave  admiiaion  to  distinguished  per- 
son* long  before  dflybrenk.  So  says 
Pliny,  ^itl.  iii.  5,  of  his  node, 
jlnle  ttKtm  that  ad  Yespaaiamm  Im- 
peralertm ;  r>im  Hit  quogta  nttlibt* 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  senate*,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.  It  is 
true  that  many  voices  were  raised,  demanding  that  the 
accused  should  not  at  least  be  condemned  imheard  ;  but 
they  availed  nothing  against  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  that  there  were  already  previous  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  severity ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearance,  expose  the  life  of  Ccesar  and  the  welfare 
of  the  republic  t«  danger.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decree,  by  which  Gallus  was  banished  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  Pontm  Suxinua,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated to  the  emperor".  He  was  also  ordered  to  leave 
Rome  on  the  following  morning,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 
At  the  seventh  hour  Calpumius  rushed  into  the  house 
of  Gallus  bringing  confirmation  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  from  all  quarters.  Gallus 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  the  last  doubts  con- 
cerning his  fate,  with  visible  grief  but  manly  composure. 
He  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sj-ropathy,  warning  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  cautious  ou  his  own  account  for 
the  future.  He  then  requested  him  to  withdraw,  ordered 
Ohresimus  to  bring  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demanded  to  be  left  alone.  The  domestic  loitered  for 
a  while,  and  then  retired  full  of  the  worst  forebodings. 


^  Suet,  Aug.  66,  sap  only:  Qalto 
guegui  it  atciualorivm  denwidalioni- 
bu>  tt  imatui  CDHntUii  ad  ntcem  com- 
pu!xi.   Dia.  Cass.  liii.  23,  is  more  ei- 


fvyliv 


^  Iv  t 


mid  that  Augustus 
10  of  his  death,  or  I 


he  acceded  to  it ;  from  his  complainti 
after  it  took  place,  we  may  rather 
eon'ilade  the  coBtcarj'. 

'  DIo.  Cnss.  BUprii:  Kai  a  pir 
jripia\y^<ras  iiri  roiiroii  lavrbv  rpa- 
KoTixpriiiaTO.  Amm.  Mara.  XTii.  1: 
ttn'cia  intuiait  ferro.     Ovid,  jlmar. 

Sunrulnlt  Dtqne  anims  prodlge,  Oilla,  lu>. 
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Gallua  fastened  the '  door,  and  for  greater  securitj 
placed  the  wooden  bar  across  it.  He  tnen  wrote  a  few 
■words  to  Augustus,  begging  him  to  give  their  freedom  tc 
the  faithful  servants  who  had  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
ance upon  him.  Words  of  farewell  to  Lycoris  filled  the 
other  tablets.  After  this,  he  reached  from  the  wall  thi 
sword,  to  the  victories  -achieved  by  which  he  owed  hit 
fatal  greatness^  struck  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  h( 
fell  upon  the  couch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  purph 
coverlet  with  the  streams  of  his  blood. 

The  lictor,  sent  to  announce  to  him  the  sentence  o 
banishment,  arrived  too  late.  Chresimus  had  already 
■with  faithful  hand,  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  master 
and  round  tlie  couch  stood  a  troop  of  weeping  slaves,  un^ 
certain  of  their  future  lot,  and  testifying  by  the  loudnes: 
of  their  grief,  that  a  man  of  worth  was  dead. 


SCENE  THE  TWELFTH. 


THE   GRAVE. 

rilHE  intelligence  of  the  melanclioly  end  of  GraUiis  soon 
-^  reached  Augnstna,  and  made  the  stronger  impression 
on  him,  from  several  influential  voices  having  been  already 
raised  in  disapproval  of  the  senate's  premature  and  severe 
decree,  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
accusers.  Now  that  Gallus  himself  had  decided  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recall  or  miti^tion  of  his 
sentence,  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  longer  any  anxiety 
for  his  own  safety,  the  consciousness  of  great  injustice 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.  A  true  version  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  house  of  Lentulus  soon  got  abroad, 
and  it  became  by  degrees  established  that  Gallus  was  much 
less  guilty  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intrigue,  which  the  hostilely-disposed  senate 
had  embraced  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  his  destruction  ^ 
Augustus  then  loudly  lamented  the  fate,  which  robbed  him 
•alone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
his  friends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  will-.     He 


^  The  base  conduct  of  the  senate 
in  the  condemnation  of  Gallus,  is 
well  described  by  Die.  Cass.  liii.  24. 
Tb  drj  rCtv  voWStv  KifiSriXov  xal  Ik 
TovTov   SirjXkyxOij,    on    bkuvov    Ti, 

dv    Hue    tKoXoLKlVOV,    OVTiO    TOTE  Slk- 

OijKaVf  uarf  Kai  avTox^ipig'  cltto- 
Bavtiv  dvayKciaaiy  xai  irpbg  rbv  Aap- 
yov    iirsKXtivaVf   tirtidrjirtp    av^tiv 

ijpXlTO'  ^liXXoVTlQ  TTOV  Koi  KUrd  TOV- 
TOV  Td   avTdf  dv  ys  re  toiovtov  ol 

2  See  Snet.  Aug.  66.  Sed  Gallo 
quoqtie  et  aeeusatorum  denuneiatio' 
nibui  et  tenatus  consultia  ad  necetn 
<ompulso,   laudavit   quidem  pietatem 


tantcpere  pro  se  indignantium  :  ea- 
ierum  et  illaerimavit  et  vieetn  tuam 
eonquestus  est,  quod  sibi  soli  non 
liceret  amieis,  quantum  vellet,  irasei. 
"Whether  the  complaint  of  Angustns 
was  sincere,  whether  his  grief  was 
real  or  pretended,  whether  he  consi- 
dered the  fate  of  Gallus  too  hard,  or 
whether,  after  all  anxiety  on  his  own 
account  was  at  an  end,  he  played  the 
part  of  a  magnanimous  man,  cannot 
be  decided  from  the  accounts  giyen 
us.  We  must  look  for  the  truth  in 
Dio.  Cassius,  according  to  whom  Lar- 
gus  continaed  to  rise  in  the  emperor's 
favour,  and  so  come  to  a  decision  ai 
to  the  real  feelings  of  Augustus. 


watf 
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firmly  denounoed  tlie  decree  which  made  him  master  over 
the  property  of  Gallus,  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
sition of  it  might  have  been  previously  made,  should  have 
full  effect.  The  senate,  with  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
liad  entertained  the  accusation,  now  proceeded  to  declare 
that  all  guilt  had  been  effaced  by  hia  death,  and  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  funeral'. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Home  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gallua  and 
of  the  treachery  employed  against  him.  Pomponius  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Largus  was  made  to  feel,  in  its 
full  measure,  the  contempt  due  to  his  villany*.  On  hia 
appearance  next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom 
lie  was  anacquainted  stepped  forward,  and  asked  whether 
he  knew  him.  On  Largus  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
called  his  companion  as  a  witness,  and  made  him  sign 
his  name  to  a  tablet  containing  this  avowal,  in  order  to 
be  secure  against  any  charge  which  Largus  might  bring 
against  him.  Another,  as  Largus  approached,  held  his  hand 
before  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  advised  the  bystanders  to 
do  the  same,  since  it  was  scarcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  (Jallus  was  everywhere  evinced,  and  more 
especially  among  those  classes  which  hod  not  found  in  his 
advancement  any  cause  of  envy. 

Profound  quiet  and  sincM^  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


W  n    d     t  top  t       quire  hpir 
f      tru  h  haa  b  t      do  for  this 

ppo         t)     f  d        b        a  funeral, 
B  t    f  id        to  S  etonioa,  b 

declacati       iras  ni  d     by  Augustas 
ning  tb     t       h        employed 
gainst  Pall      th  b  r  repara- 

tion vould  be  not  at  all  unlik<>l<^. 

*  These  fade  are  related  by  Dio. 
Can.  lis.  21.     '0  tiivroi  IToaEol^Xioc 


aac  roTi  uvrif  Hif  ti  piva  nai  ri 
tiT6fia  tJ  iavrov  ry  x"P^  iiriax'if' 
IvSn'cvininis  role  ouwoSaiv,  oT-i/itJJ' 

^dXita  liij.  dXXoc  if  rrc  wpotrf/XGi 
n  a6r<f,  jcaiwfp  ayviit  £iv,  fiird 
ftaprirpiMfv  Kat  iir^ptfif.  ti  jvwpiZoi 
iavTov  •  Inlii^  li  iElP^qtroro,  j£ 
■fpa/iiiaTitov  Fijc  aju-ijatv  avrav  iai- 
fpa^'iv.  Htntip  tai  iiir  rif  edc^ 
Kol,  Zv  oiit  ydit  irpirifov,  avKofav- 


Before  the  doora  the  mournful 
le  before  been  placed, — a  sign  to  all 
;  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
igion  of  shadows.  Within  doors,  the 
I  anointing  the  body,  and  in  endea- 
!  marks  of  the  laat  struggle.  They 
lelp  of  Eros,  plaued  on  it  the  purple- 
ed  the  brows  with  one  of  those  gar- 
iant  warrior  had  gained  in  battle, 
lid  the  corpse  softly  on  its  last  bed, 
of  which  left  the  ivory  feet  alone 
it  down  in  the  atrium,  with  the  feet 
Jlose  by  the  body,  Arabian  incense* 
?er  censer,  and  a  slave  performed 
he  departed,  by  driving  away  the 
1  and  feet  with  a  fan  of  peacock's 

state  for  several  days,  and  during 
ling  preparations  were  made  for  the 
simus  had  eommisaioned  the  Kbiti- 
ith  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
uthorized  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
ne  alleviation  of  his  grief  in  the  most 
Jiis  his  last  duty,  and  willingly  sacri- 
half  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
dght  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
solemnity. 

hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
the  streets,  and  with   a  loud   voice 


,  the  fa-  known.  The  custom  here  mentioned 
Lnd  Saha  does  not  appl]'  merely  (o  the  apotheo- 
L.  14,  30,  eis  of  the  emperors ;  in  a  decree  of 
1    Virgil,     Juetinian,  Cod.  vii.  S,  fi,  it  is   said, 

Scd  et  qui  domiiii  funua  fiUati  anfe- 
.  cedunt  vel  in  ipsa  lectulo  etantet  ea- 

darer  vettUlare  vidmlur,  ti  Aoe  tx 
I  of  pea-  volujitate  Jiat  vil  talatoru  vel  kt- 
a    wall     ridi»,JiaBt  Uiieo  civet  Samaai, 
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invited  the  poptdace  to  tlie  funeral,  and  the  games  attend- 
ant upon  it.  '  A  Qnirite,'  cried  he,  'is  dead.  Now  is  the 
time,  for  any  who  have  leisure,  to  join  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Cornelius  G-aUus ;  the  corpse  is  being  carried 
from  the  house,'  The  summons  was  not  without  effect. 
A  crowd  of  eight-seers  and  inquisitive  people  flocked 
towards  the  house  and  the  forum  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
but  many  persons  were  to  be  seen  clad  in  dark-coloured 
togas,  a  token  that  they  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators, 
but  assistants  at  the  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  designator,  supported  by  some  lictors, 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  arranged  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  had  begun  to  move  from  the 
house  in  the  direction  of  the  foi-um.  In  front  marched  a 
band  of  flute-players  and  horn-blowers,  who  by  pouring 
forth  alternately  plaintive  strains  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
seemed  -at  one  time  to  express  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.  J!(ext  followed  the  customary 
mourning- women,  who,  with  feigned  grief,  chanted  forth 
their  untutored  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
came  a  number  of  actors,  reciting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were  applicable  to  the  present  occur- 
i-ence.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  bufiboneries,  whilst  the 
leader  endeavoured  to  represent  the  defunct  in  dress, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  speech.  After  these  came  swarms 
of  hirelings ;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glorious 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  freedmen  bearing  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  victories  gained  by  the 
deceased,  and  the  cities  he  had  conquered.  These  wera 
succeeded  by  others,  carrying  the  crowns  won  by  his 
docds  of  valour,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  living  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
bis  elegies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and   honours,   have   handed   down   his  name   to  poster- 


liter  all  these  came  the  keius  itself,  with  the 
ome  hy  eight  freedmen,  and  followed  by  Chresi- 
[,  with  few  exceptione,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with 
lead,  a  sign  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  be- 
L  to  them  in  their  master's  will.  The  cavalcade 
hed  by  his  friends,  and  many  citizens  who,  though 
uttte  with  Gallufi,  bewailed  his  death  ae  a  pubHc 

ig  arrived  at  the  forum,  the  bearers  set  the  lecim 
fore  the  rostra,  and  the  cavalcade  formed  a  semi- 
lund  it,  A  friend  of  many  years'  standing  then 
L  the  stage,  and  pictured  with  feeling  and  eloquence 
.ts  of  tlie  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a  citizen,  a  poet, 
an,  throwing  in  but  a  alight  allusion  to  the  recent 
It  waa  not  one  of  those  artificial  panegyrics  which 
1  sought  to  heup  unmerited  glory  on  the  dead,  at 
mse  of  truth ;  hut  all  who  heard  him  were  bound 
IS  that  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a  simple  and  honest 
ly  to  the  life  and  actions  of  a  deserving  man. 
let  of  friendship  having  been  performed,  the  pro- 
vas  re-formed,  and  moved  onwards  to  the  monu- 
lich  Gallus  had  erected  for  himself  on  the  Appian 
There  the  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried  fir-trees, 
ig  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had  been 
and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  cypress- 
rhe  bearers  lifted  the  lectm  upon  it,  whilst  others 
precious  ointments  on  the  corpse   from  boxes  of 


from   FropertiuB,  ii.   13, 
:  RugDA  est,  h1  tres  slut  pompa 


le  place  he  mentians  the 
ifirm,  which  were  carried 


elegy,  vritten  in  a  juet  apint  of  self- 
respett  (Amer.  i,  16) : — 
Cadunt  carmiuibu*  neea  i«guiriq(u  bri' 
BiophI, 
Cadat  et  kurifsii  rlpi  buta  Tael. 
Althougli  the  poema  of  GaJlua   era 
almoet  ualinDwn  to  ua,  yet  hii  tttune 
still  lives,  and  what  Ovid  laag  ii  ful- 
filled :— 
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alabaster,  and  the  bystanders  threw  frankincense  and  gar- 
lands upon  it;  as  a  last  offering  of  affectionate  regard. 
Chresimus,  with  the  same  faithful  hands  that  had  closed 
the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  now  opened  them,  that  they 
might  look  upwards  to  heaven.  Then,  amidst  the  loud 
wailing  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sounds  of  the  horns  and 
flutes,  he  seized  the  burning  torch,  and  with  averted  face 
held  it  underneath  the  pile,  until  a  bright  flame  shot  up- 
wards from  the  dry  rushes  that  formed  the  interior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  according  to  custom,  extinguished  by  wine.  Some 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  Chresimus,  collected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  a  moderate- sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  with  old  wine 
■and  fresh  milk,  dried  them  again  in  linen  cloths,  and 
placed  them  with  amomum  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
urn.  This  Chresimus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  being  opened 
sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointment.  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  after  pro- 
nouncing the  last  farewell  to  his  manes,  and  receiving 
the  purifying  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on 
its  way  back  to  the  city. 

The  procession  was  a  numerous  one;  there  had  been 
wanting  only  one  person — she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fulfil  the  last  offices  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased,  Lycoris  did  not  arrive  in  Borne  till  the 
rites  had  been  accomplished.  She  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  passion  had  urged  him 
even  to  ofier  her  violence.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  weep  hot  tears  of  affliction  over  the  ashes  of  Gallus. 


EXCURSUSES. 


1 

1 

« 


EXCUBSUSES  ON  THE  FIRST  SCENE. 


THE  ROMAN  FAMILY. 
fT^BCE  word  Family,  the  derivation  of  whioli  from  tte  Oacaii 
-■-  famd,  fainml,  is  indubitable,  aignifies  everything  which  an  in- 
dependent man  has  by  private  right  in  potealaie,  or  which  is  under 
Mb  control,  as  well  persons  (free  or  slaves)  aa  articles  of  property ; 
for  instance,  in  tjie  old  legal  form ;  familia  ad  mdem  CerftU — ve- 
nwn  irei,  in  Liv,  iii.  55 ;  and  xlv.  40,  In  a  more  contracted  sense, 
however,  familia  sigaifios,  first,  the  whole  collected  society  of  a 
house,  free  and  slaves,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  pater/ami- 
lias;  as,  for  example,  we  frequently  meet  in  the  old  legal  forms 
with  familia  et  peeunia  (persons  in  opposition  to  property) :  Fest. 
Sacratae  Legee,  318 ;  CSc.  de-  Invent,  ii.  30.  Secondly,  the  free 
members  unitod  together  by  common  descent,  that  is,  either  all 
the  free  persons  ranged  under  one  paterfemilias  (Paul.  Diac,  p, 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  all  the  membi^rs  of  a  larger  fenuly 
circle,  who  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  paterfamilias  (thus 
the  agnaii,  who  form  a  subdivision  of  a  gens) ;  and  stUl  more  com- 
prehensively, all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  in  Liv.  i.  7 ;  ii.  49 ;  ix. 
33,  where  the  Petilii  and  Fabii  are  signified  by  the  word  familia. 
Thirdly,  the  slaves  belonging  to  a  house  (see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Slaves).  Fourthly,  the  property  of  those  belonging  thereto, 
especially  of  the  doceaaed,  aa  in  the  term  fam,ili<s  herciscumdx,  the 
division  of  an  inheritance,  or  ag)iatas  faiailiam  habeio,  Iiiv.  ii.  41  ; 
Tor.  Seaut.  v.  1.  36;  Ulp.  Dig.  50,  16,  195,  5  1.  {FamUia  appd- 
latio)  vai-ie  accepta  est ;  nam  et  in  Tes  et  in  perionas  didudtur.  Ad 
persoiKM  autem  refertur  famiiice  lignifcatio  ita,  euni  dt  pairono  et 
Uherfo  loquitur  lex :  ex  ea  familia,  etc.  5  2.  FamiliiK  appellatio  re- 
fertur et  ad  corporis  evjusdam  aignijicationem,  good  au(  jure  propria 
ipsorum,  aut  communi  aniversee  cognationia  contiitetuT,  etc. 

Every  free  man,  not  in  tho  potestas  of  another,  but  having  a 
domestic  position  of  his  own,  was  considered  aa  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  he  were  really  a  father  or  not.  TJlp.  Dig.  50,  16,  195,  %  2. 
Patsrfamiliat  appellafar,  qui  in  domo  dominium  habet  (cf.  Sen, 
Ep\»t.  47),  recfejiJe  hoc  nomine  appellatuT,  guamvie  filiujn  non  fto- 
beat ;  non  enim,  sola^'n  pereonam  efue,  sed  ri  j'ui  demonstramus,  iJe-  [ 
ni/pee  et  pupiltum  patrem  appellamui.  Ut  cum  paterfa/mHias  mori- 
(«r,  gaotqiiot  capita  ei  tubjeda  fuerunt,  singidaa  familiat  incipiunt 
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hahrre,  Hngvii  enim  pairum/amaiarum  tumien  ruheunl,  etc.  So  also 
thefKms,  if  married,  and  having  cbUdren  theiDselvee,  became  j>afrei' 
famQiarum,  but  not  nntil  they  were  freed  from  the  patria  potestai, 
which  happened  with  the  death  of  tho  father,  or  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  sou  becoming  a  fiaiacn  diali*  (or  the  daughter  a  virgo 
vutalit) ;  or  lastly,  by  emancipation  under  tho  form  of  a  thrice- 
repeated  sole  and  freedom. 

If  we  add  to  the  nearest  members  of  a  fiunilj,  aa  cHldren  and 
grandchildren,  the  number  cf  Blades  and  clients,  such  a  Boman 
family  aaaumea  the  position  of  a  small  state,  in  which  the  pater- 
familiaa  ruled  with  patriarchal  authority.  Cicero,  de  Sen.  ii.,  so 
descnbes  the  house  of  Appiua  Ciecus:  Quattu/r  rohtaloi  JUUm,  quia- 
quejiliai,  lantam  domum,  latitat  dieatdat  Appiat  regebat  et  »entx  el 
eacu* — imehat  non  modo  audoritatem,  $ed  etiam  xmparium  in  taos; 
metuebaiU  aervi,  vertbantitr  liberi,  carum  omnes  luibebant;  vigebat  \ita 
in  domo  patriut  moa  et  ditciplina.  A  iiirther  account  of  a  man  at 
home  is  giTSa  in  the  discussion  of  th<i  various  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  each  other.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  women,  then  the  children,  the  slaTos,  and,  lastly,  the  cUents. 


EXCURSUS  I.    SCENE  I. 


THE  WOMEN  AND  ROMAN  MARRIAGE. 

"ITTHILST  we  see  that  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  espe- 
^  *      cially  in  Athens,  the  women  (i.  e.  the  whole  female  sex)  were 
little  esteemed  and  treated  as  children  all  their  lives,  confined  to  the 
gyncekonitiSf  shut  out  from  social  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  men 
and  their  amusements,  we  find  that  in  Bome  exactly  the  reverse 
was  the  case.     Although  the  wife  is  natm^Uy  subordinate  to  the 
liushand,  yet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Eoman  housewife  always  appears  as  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
household  economy,  instructress  of  the  children,  and  guardian  of 
the  honour* of  the  house,  equally  esteemed  with  the  paterfamilias 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house.     Plut.  Bom,  20 :  'AXXd  fjtkvroi  voWd 
raic  yvvaiKlv  «ic   Ttfirjv  dniowKaVf  wv   Kai   Tavrd   Icttiv'   l^itTTaaOai   fikv 
odov  padiJ^ovtraici  r.r.X.     The  women  continued,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
out  of  public  life,  as  custom  kept  them  back,  yet  they  might  appear 
and  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.     The  cases  in  which  they  ap- 
peared as  complainants  or  defendants,  extremely  seldom  occurred 
before  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Eepublic  (although  it  was  not 
forbidden  by  law,  as  we  learn  by  Plutarch,  Nv/m,  c.  Lye,  3) ;  for  the 
examples  which  Val.  Max.  viii.  3 ;  Cic.  Brut,  58 ;  Quinct.  Inst,  i. 
1,  give,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  what  Yal.  Max.  iii.  8,  6,  relates 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.     Originally,  women 
had  even  the  right  of  appearing  to  complain  for  another  {pro  oliis 
posttUare),  but  they  very  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards forbidden  by  a  praetorian  edict,  because  Apania  made  a 
shameless  use  of  this  permission.     (Yal.  Max.  viii.  3,  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig, 
iii.  1,  1.)    Afterwards  they  appeared  frequently,  and  in  all  times,  in 
court  as  witnesses,  or  to  intercede  for  their  relatives.     Cic  Verr,  i. 
37,  says :  Cur  {cogis)  sodalis  uxor  em,  sodalis  aocrum,  domum  denique 
totam  sodalis  mortui  contra  te  testimoniiMn  dicere  ?  cur  pudentissimas 
lectissimasque  feminas  in  tantum  virorwm  conventum  insolitas  invi- 
tasque  prodire  cogis  ?  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  was 
merely  an  exception ;  amongst  us,  also,  women  always  appear  re- 
luctantly in  court.     See  also  Suet.  Cces,  .74 ;  Claud^O ;  Tac.  Ann, 
iii.  49;  Paul.  Dig,  xxii.  5,  18;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxviii.  1,  20.   'We  find 
even  vestals  appearing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their 
relatives,  or  to  give  evidence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Font,  17  :  Tendit  ad  vos 
virgo  vestalis  manus  stipplices,  etc.     And  Tacitus  mentions  as  an 
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mstancQ  of  tite  pride  of  Urgnlania,  thmt  she  woald  not  appear  a^ 
a  vilne^  (^an.  iL  M^  :  Grtrrvtm  Crytlawue  pdaitia  aiieo  m'mu 
einiaii  er<d,  at  tt>ii»  I'.'i  c:  lj-j  jutu/am,  ;i«e  ajnul  jenaf ttm  (mdaia/ur. 
rciiiK  dfiii'yiiarfSar :  ri-ii^iu  fit  pmf'jr,  qui  domi  iutemgarel,  cttm 
eir^at*  Vedala  in  /oro  tt  Jodicio  audiri,  qvotia  ttMwoKitm  dictnrd, 
5du«  w6«  fuerit.  As  the  vestal  Tarratia  -was  expressly  allowed 
this  pritrilf^um  ot  bearicg  testiinoDT  by  the  lex  Hmatia,  it  migit 
be  sappoeed  that  women  generally  had  not  this  right ;  bnt  it  mnst 
be  remeiubeTed  that  the  capability  of  bearing  witness  is  here  to  be 
understood  in  a  wider  sense,  which  also  iochidea  the  power  of  being 
a  witness  at  an  act  of  emandpatio. 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limited  by  Bcmple  and  custom,  not  bv 
law  or  the  jealous  will  of  the  husband.  The  women  frequented 
public  tlieatres  as  well  as  the  men,  and  took  their  places  with 
them  at  festive  banqnets.  Setting  aside  the  licence  of  later 
times,  we  find  great  freedom  in  these  matterE  in  the  days  of  the 
repnblic.  Cic.  p.  Ctd.  8 :  Eil  mint  dLlum  ab  iHU  fort  yu»  dicemit, 
tixoret  muu  a  atna  redeuntet  altredaiat  cue  a  Calio.  Tal.  Max. 
iii.  I,  2.  Cicero  relates  an  interesting  trait  in  the  life  of  Q.  Cicero, 
ad  Att.  y.  I ;  Prandimaa  t'n  Areano.  Nogit  hunejtmdum:  jmo  trf  veni- 
TTivt,  ^UTnanusime  Quintus,  Pomjionia,  inquit,  itt  iavHa  malieres,  ego 
acdnero pWTO$.  At  ilia  audt'entibia  nofnt.  Ego  sum,  \Tiqml,  hie  hospita: 
id  autcm  ex  eo,  vt  opinor,  quod  antecemerat  Slatiua,  ut  prandium  nobii 
viderct.  Turn  Quintve,  En,  inquit  mihi,  hac  ego  potior  qvotidie. 
Dices,  quid  qwe$o  i^uc  erat  f  tnagTMrn  :  itaque  me  ipaum  amimoverat, 
tie  ainirde  tt  aeptre  verbis  vtdtuqae  retponderat :  diaaimulavi  dolens. 
Discafmintua  omnei  pr<Eler  illam,  aii  iamtn  vuintia  de  menta  mini, 
iUa  Tejedt.  Even  the  vestals  partadpated/in  the  banquets  of  the 
men,  Uaciob.  Bat.  ii.  8.  In  ancient  diwings  we  see  the  women  at 
table  beside  the  men. 

In  her  own  house  the  woman  was  not  confined  to  particular 
separate  apartments,  but  in  ancient  times,  at  least,  her  own  place 
of  abode  was  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  house,  the  atrimu. 
Com.  iVte/. .-  Quan  ertim  flomanonnji  pudet  uxorem  dwxre  in  amvi- 
vium  ant  ciyiw  materfamilias  non  primum  Wiim  tenet  tedium  atqitt 
in  cehhritate  vereatur  I  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slayes,  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  occupations;  here  Etood  the  Uctvs  genialis  or 
advereua,  in  ancient  times  the  real,  afterwards  the  symbolical  bridal 
bed,  het  own  proper  place  of  honour.  We  find  it  so  even  in  Cicero's 
time,  in  the  house  of  M.  .Slmiliua  Lepidus,  who,  os  interrex,  was 
insulted  by  the  Clodiani.  Cic.  p.  Mil.  5 :  Beinde  omni  vi  janua 
lafrugnata  et  imagines  majorum  dy'ecerunt  et  hctvium,  adversum  vxorii 
vjut  Comdifs  fregeriml,  ifemgiw  telas,  qias  ex  vetere  more  in  atrio 
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texebanfar,  dirMTunl.  So  Lucretia  isroproBenteiiiiiIiiv.i.57;  Noct» 
sera  deditam  lance  inter  lucuhranies  ancilla*  in  medio  adiian  (atrio), 
sedeiitem  inveniunf.  And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Gell.  xvi.  9,  the 
matoriamilias  appears  sitting  on  this  lectus ;  Mater/amUiat  tua  tn 
lecto  adverse  ledet. 

Aa  regards  conjugal  fidelity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the 
earlier  times  excesses  on  either  side  seldom  occurred.  When 
moi'als  began  to  deteriorate,  we  first  meet  with  great  lapses  from 
tlus  fidelity,  and  men  and  women  outbid  each  other  in  wanton 
indulgences,  Sen.  Ep.  95.  The  original  modesty  of  the  women 
'became  gradually  more  rare,  whilst  luxury  and  extraragance 
■waxed  stronger,  and  of  many  women  it  could  be  said,  as  Olitipho 
complained  of  his  Bacchis,  Ter,  Heaut,  ii.  1,  15,  Mea  erf  petax, 
jtrocax,  magnijlca,  mmptuosa,  nobilis.  Many  Roman  ladies,  to 
compensate  for  the  neglect  of  their  husband,  had  a  lover  of  their 
own,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  lady's  procurator,  ac- 
companied her  at  all  times.  See  Mart.  vi.  61 ;  lii.  38 ;  Hor.  Epod. 
8,  12.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  celibacy  continually  in- 
creased amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  the  greatest  levity  respect- 
ing divorce. 

Notwithstanding  this  more  independent  position  of  the  female 
sex,  Eoman  marriage  appears  to  have  had  very  severe  forms  in 
relation  to  tJie  woman,  but  these  are  seen  in  a  milder  light,  wfceu 
tho  poteetas  of  the  pateffamiliaa  is  rightly  understood.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  divided  into  matrimoniam  Juetam  (also  legiiimiim)  and 
non  jvMum.  The  first  {juiUs  nuptiee  in  Cic.  ife  Bep.  v.  6 ;  Gai. 
Inst.  i.  55)  occurred  only  when  the  connufrjum  was  competent  to 
both  parties,  i.  e.  an  equal  right  on  either  side  U>  fulfil  a  lawful 
marriage  according  to  the  Roman  rites.  In  ancient  times  equality 
of  condition  was  required,  so  that  both  patricians  and  plebeians 
married  only  amongst  their  own  class.  By  the  Lex  Canuleia,  309 
A.  V.  0.  445  B.  C,  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebeiana 
was  authorised,  but  the  necessity  of  citizenship  still  remained  (with 
some  exceptions  made  afterwards,  as  in  the  case  of  senators  and 
their  children,  who  might  not  intermarry  with  freedmen).  Tho 
matrimonium  non  juetum,  on  tbe  oilier  hand  (uicor  injvita,  TJlp. 
Dig.  xlviii.  5,  13),  in  which  connubium  was  wanting  on  one  side, 
as  in  the  case  of  marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  before 
the  lex  Canuleia,  and  between  Romans  and  peregriiii,  was  certainly, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  an  equally  lawful  and  binding  marriage, 
but  it  was  not  valid  jure  gentium,  and  it  wanted  the  important  ccn- 
sequsQcee,  as  regards  civil  rights,  of  the  patria  pote»la$  and  maniu. 
Actual  marriage,  with  the  rights  of  having  children,  was  tlio  privi- 


bt  slaves  could  Kra  in  a  anttitirTniiu:'^ : 

am  cvulii  be  performed  ia  two  wari 
'■rrm'I  tant  nuUriinOiiiirrum],  either  with 
li.iut  it,     Bv  the  stricter  fonu  of  mar- 

ium  f*j*,  see  IJT,  xxxir.  2),  L  e.  she  quile 

ily  j'-intiUa  mul-itur  thtwugli  capitit  di- 
13,  and  into  that  of  her  husband,  who 
r,  and  exercised  OTer  her  a  kind  o(  patri'i 
V.  7,  calii  M^ri-itm  mwittrw.  Ter.  Ahdr. 
aml'-urn,  tat-yrtm,  patrrm. — As  the  com- 
1  a  mi^ie  limits  sen^e  stands  also  for 
t,  so  Aij*^  manus  in  a  more  limited  $eu$e 
■  stricter  form  of  marriage  the  hofband 
Pote^tas  also  is  osed  for  manus  in  Tdc. 
nri;  and  SeiT.  on  Virg.  jEn.  iv,  103, 
rt  pofe^ilatem  rirt  cttiil.  And  inversely 
■ense  for  potestas  by  Gell,  xviii.  6,  Yet 
ntirely  different,  Gai.  i.  109 ;  and  as  the 
',ofo  teri-i  aud  not  ten-us,  so  the  wife  is 
11.  The  htisband  had  the  potestas  of 
I  not  merely  in  the  marriage  with  manuf, 
ige,  so  the  right  is  not  a  conGeqnence  of 
.  he  was  limited  by  the  ancdent  iamily 
dde  nothing  withoat  the  consent  of  his 
.  Probably  in  the  marriage  yiiQi  manus 
id,  in  that  without  manns  those  of  the 
^ssoiy,  as  in  the  Latter  caae  she  still  re- 
r  father.  Dionys.  ii-  2a:  at  wrrfiptit /uri 
Ann.  adii.  32,  1$  (Plautius)  pritro  intti- 
ipite  famaque  coiij'ugis  eoynoWi,  Gell.  i, 
tax.  ii.  9,  2.  The  husband  never  decided 
le  discovered  his  wife  in  adultery,  and 
the  guilty  one  to  death,  Gell.  x.  23.  It 
wife  might  be  given  mancipio,  in  older, 
by  her  labour  for  the  iiyuries  she  had 
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£ut  it  is  not  to  be  supproeed  that  Tariations  in  an  institutioii  so 
cleeplyToot«diii(ihe  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position, 
and  not  rather  on  difTerences  of  race,  eince  it  is  impOBsible  that  a 
people,  originally  ono  and  the  same,  could  haye  had  two  such  hete- 
rogeneous TiewB  respecting  marriage.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians were  not  of  a  difTerent  raco~at  least  not  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  membere  of  each  class — but  of  different  rank,  and  with 
diflferent  political  privileges.  In  the  rights  of  fanuly  they  were 
equal,  and  the  marriage  with  marnis  was,  like  the  patria  poteatas, 
an  original  and  fundamental  right  of  all  Eoman  citizens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  marriage  with  manua  pariicular  cere- 
monies were  necessary,  which  did  not  occur  in  that  without  it.  The 
marriage  was  vaUd  only  through  the  eonseneus  of  both  parties;  i.  e. 
it  resulted  from,  the  acquiescence  contnuited  on  either  side  to  cohabit 
ad  individuam  vitas  ctmaiietudinem  and  liberor'um  guwrendorKm  causa, 
without  any  proper  celebration  of  wedding  solemnities  being  pre- 
Bcribed.  Quinct.  Dec?.  247 :  Fingamus  enim,  nupfiaa  quidem/ecisse 
nuUat,  coiese  avtem  liberorum  qiKerendoTwm  gratia,  non  tamen  uxor 
non  eril,  qua/mvis  napdis  non  ait  collocata.  If  the  marriage  were 
effected  with  manus,  the  special  formalities  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  follow  on  the  consensus  of  the  parties,  with  which  they 
were  either  allied,  or  which  came  afterwards.  These  fonns,  which 
differed  very  much  from  each  other,  were  called  eon/arreatio,  coempfio, 
and  vmt.  Gai.  i.  109,  110,  Olim  itaque  Mbua  modia  in  manum 
ronveniebant :  uiv,,faTTeo,  (xSmpUcme.  Serv.  on  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  31; 
Boeth.  Comm.  Tap.  ii.  p.  299.  The  first  rested  on  a  rehgious  basis; 
both  the  others  on  civil  law,  though  in  different  waj^ ;  for  whilst 
in  the  coemptio  a  contract,  in  the  usus  a  sort  of  prescription, 
brought  the  woman  in  manum  inariti.  In  the  usus,  marriage  and 
manus  took  place  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage and  manus  was  included  in  one  and  the  same  act :  not  so  the 
coemptio,  from  which  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proceeded ;  so 
that  the  marriage  must  have  either  immediately  preceded,  or  fol- 
lowed it.  By  virtue  of  its  sacramental  character  (Upoi  yiiim)  the 
confarreatio  effected  an  inviolable  and  sacred  union.  This  intimate 
association  of  the  parties  married,  in  both  eariihly  and  sacred  rela- 
tions, was  only  possible  by  the  entrance  of  the  wife  into  the  fiimily 
of  the  husband.  This  was  effected  by  the  manus,  which  must 
necessarily  be  connected  with  the  marriage.  The  forms  of  divorce 
showthe  oorroctnosa  of  this  hypothesis,  for  diffarreatio  was  an  actual 
divorce  and  loosing  of  the  manus,  whilst  remancipatio  dissolved  only 
the  manus,  not  the  marriage. 
The  confarreatio  was  of  Sabine,  not,  as  ia  commonly  believed. 
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of  Etruscan  origin,  for  in  the  Etruscan  marriage,  according  to  Tarro, 
a  pig — ^in  the  confarreatio  a  sheep — ^was  slaughtered ;  the  two  are 
therefore  quite  different.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sabine  marriage 
fire  and  water  were  used,  Dionys.  ii.  80;  which  elements  in  the 
confarreatio  could  not  be  done  without:  Serv.  <id  Virg.  j3En,  iv. 
103.    A  religious  view  of  marriage  also  is  most  consistent  with  the 
deyout  character  of  the  Sabines,  whose  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  most  ancient  civil  relations  of  the  Eomans  is  undoubted. 
This  form  of  Eoman  marriage  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest. 
Dionys.  ii.  25,  says :  IkoKow  6k  roiic  Upodg  ot  TraXaioi  ydfuovg  'pMfAoiKy 
vpoariyopi^   irtpiXafi^diovrtQ  ^aftpaxiay  tirl  riJQ  KoiviDviag  tov   ^apphc,  b 
KoXovfiiv  rifiiig  ^eav,  an  explanation  which  refers  to  the  laws  already 
given  by  Homulus  l  ywalKa  yafierijv  Kara  vofiovg  upovg  avveXOovaav 
dvSpi  KOivb}vhv  dirdvT(tiV  dvai  j^Jifxdrwv  re  xai  Upuiv,     This  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  confarreatio  was  originally  the  only  kind 
of  marriage,  but  the  law  assigns  only  to  this  sort  of  marriage  the 
commwnio  bonorum  et  sacrorum.     The  second  form,  which  probably 
had  its  origin  among  the  Latins — ^and  was  originally  perhaps  a  real 
purchase  of  the  wife  by  the  husband — ^afterwards  became  a  regular 
form  of  marriage  under  the  name  coemptio.     In  eaxly  times  a  less 
strict  form  of  marriage  had  existed,  which  was  probably  introduced 
into  Eome  by  the  Etruscans  (as  that  nation  did  not  recognize  the 
father's  power  over  the  family),  or  residted  from  the  marriages  with 
foreigners  and  cHents.    Eor  such  marriages  the  civil  right  usua  was 
afterwards  introduced,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  altogether 
free  from  the  stringent  consequences  of  the  Eoman  marriage.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  confarreatio  existed  even  in  the  oldest  times, 
appears  from  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  since  those  mar- 
riages coidd  scarcely  come  altogether  under  that  head.     To  this 
difference  Dionys.  refers  when  he  says,  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  ravished  women  will  be  consecrated  Kara  ro^g  varpiovg 
eKdarrjg  lQt(Tfiovg,    Against  the  antiquity  of  the  confarreatio  (under 
Romulus)  it  has  been  stated,  that  it  was  performed  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  that  the  pontificea  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
The  whole  mystical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  certainly  more  with 
the  institutions  of  Numa,  but  it  might  have  previously  existed  as  a 
form  of  marriage  on  a  religious  basis,  and  may  have  been  made 
still  more  religious  by  Numa. 

Confarreatio  was  always  a  privilege  of  the  patricians,  and  even 
after  the  lex  Oanuleia  gave  the  plebeians  connubium  with  them^  it 
could  not  be  adopted  either  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  ple- 
beians. Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  34  :  0  peritwmjurU  hominem  !  Quid  f  ah 
ingeimU  TnvlieribuB  hereditaies  lege  non  veniuni  f    In  manu/m,  inquitf 
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convBTieraL  Nunc  audi'n,  sed  qucero,  itiu  an  coemptione}  Becaneo 
Cicero  does  not  name  confarroatio  as  the  thLrd  means  by  vrhich  the 
-woman  could  come  in  maaum,  many  have  concluded  that  this  was 
no  form  of  marriage,  but  oaly  a  religious  ceremony,  which  accom- 
p&nied  the  legal  act  of  coSmptio.  Such  a  conclusion  is,  however, 
uDneceBsary,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  a  confarreatio 
Laving  taken  place,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  r 
(Serv.  on  Virg.  Qeorg.  i.  31),  even  by  the  yontifex 
Jlamen  dialu.  Cicero  could  not  mention  conforreatio,  beoanso  tbe 
Imaband  of  Valeria,  who  inherited  the  property  of  Placcus,  was  of 
plebeian  extraction.  I£  this  explanation  be  not  accepted,  we  must 
account  for  the  omiBaion  of  the  conferreatio,  by  suggesting  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quite  out  of  use  in  ordinary  life,  and  was 
restricted  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 

The  entice  ceremony  of  confarreatio,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Jus  auipiciorwm  and  the  sacra  gentilicia,  did  not 
befit  a  plebeian  or  mixed  marriage,  and  in  the  Twelve  Tables  it 
■was  oxpreBsly  stated  as  the  ground  of  connubiimi  being  reftised 
(the  connubium  was  not  however  firat  forbidden  by  them,  but  had 
never  taken  place,  cf.  Dionys.  i.  60),  quod  nemo  plebeiiu  auaputa 
habere!,  ideoque  decemviroi  connuhium  diremiiae,  ne  incerta  prole  au- 
apida  twbarentar,  Liv.  \i.  6 ;  cf.  yi.  41 ;  x.  8.  With  the  increasing 
levity  of  the  women,  marriage  with  the  incoavenient  amvenWo  in 
manma  became  more  rare,  and  the  form  of  con&rreatio  very  soon 
disappeared  ia  common  life  (on  accoiuit  of  the  ceremonia  diffieul- 
tates,  Tac,),  so  that  persons  were  often  wanting  for  the  patrician 
priesthood.  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  16 :  Nam  patricioa  amfarreatia  parenii- 
bus  genitoa  tres  nrnttl  nominari,  ex  guiiua  unus  legeretur  {fiamen 
dialia),  vetueto  more;  negue  adeaie,  ut  olim,  earn  copiaia,  omUaa  cOTt- 
farrtandi  adsuetudine  aut  inter  pauco)  retenia.  This  form  was  con- 
fined to  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Gai.  i.  102  remarks  of  his  own 
time;  and  Boetltiua,  CoJitvi.  Top.,  e&ya,  ied  con/arreatio aolii pontifi- 
dbui  tonvettiebat. 

The  marriage  with  confarreatio  was  never  celebrated  without 
splendid  nuptials  (nuptitB),  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  other  forms 
of  marriage.  Bospocting  confarreatio  in  general,  Qai.  Bays,  i.  112. 
farreo  in.  manwn  amveniunl  per  quoddam  genui  tacrificii,  in,  quo  far- 
reui  panie  adhibetiw,  wide  etiam  ctn^aTTeatio  dicitur,  Sed  complura 
preterea  hvjui  jvrie  ordinandi  gratia  cunt  certia  et  lolennibus  verbit 
priatntibiu  dec&nt  Udibiu  aguntur  et  fiant.  Ulp.  ix.  1 ;  Plin.  M.  2i. 
xviii.  6 :  Qvin  et  in  sacrie  nihil  religi/inue  amjarreationia  vinculo  erai, 
wniaque  nupUe  /arreum  prte/erebani.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Qeorg.  i.  31. 
Farre  (nuptis   fiebant)  cum  per   PonUficem  Maanmum  d   dtalem 
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frmga  tt  wuiam  waiamm  iyyH«ji.ftyfai ,  tmde  eon/ar- 
Ttaiio  appetlahatur,  car  fmiima  ««ptMS  foirimu  el  nahind  maaoAttnhiT, 
little  is  knovii  of  the  lenarr.TTig  cereoionks;  bat  we  must  dis- 
tmgaidi  those  genenl  vedding-nsBges,  vlodL  depended  on  the 
capftke  of  each  pwrtzcnlar  ooople,  £rod  that  wIimJl  was  peculiar  and 
iMM  I'li^i  I  to  the  oonfaizTeatio. 

Hie  oeremonioiis  fetching  of  the  hnde  from  her  paternal  house 
(Fest.  €x  gremio  matrii]  to  that  of  the  bjidi^room,  caUed  dtdwdio 
(the  expreaoon  rnxortnk  ductre  is  only  an  ahndgmeirt  of  domum 
ujDorem  dmartj  or  deducertj  Plant,  ^a/.  iL  1,  88  ;  Tria.  t.  2,  64),  took 
place  in  all  kinds  of  maniages,  without,  however,  being  neosBBaiy. 
This  ceremony  icgnlaihr  occoTTcd  in  the  erening  (OatulL  IxiL  1} 
under  the  protection  of  Juno  Domidnca,  or  Iterdnca  (Aug.  Oiv,  D.  tL 
9},  by  torchlight,  and  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends,  amongst 
whom  the  jir&nute  dared  not  £euL  These  women,  who  conducted 
the  bride  to  the  thalamms  nupiialit,  were  permitted  to  have  been  only 
once  married.  Yano  on  Tirg.  ^a.  ir.  166 ;  FesL  and  PauL  Diac 
p.  242 ;  TertulL  Exhort.  Catt.  13 ;  Isidor.  ix.  8.  In  tiie  oon&Ereatio 
the  deductio  had  an  especially  religious  chaiacter,  on  account  of 
the  escort  of  putri  patrimi  H  matrimi,  whom  we  find,  howBTer,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors  in  other  marriages  also,  when  many  lites 
of  con&rreatio  had  passed  orer  into  the  other  forms  of  celebratLng 
maniage.  Fest.  245 :  Patrimi  et  matrimi  pueri  praiexiati  ires  ntiben- 
Ian  dedueunt;  unus  qm  /aeem  pnr/ert  ex  tpina  alba,  quia  nodu 
habebant,  duo  qui  tenerd  nuhcniem. — Spina  alba,  ammvBa  Xcwcif,  Onicus 
Aeema,  Linn.  Lady's  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  signification, 
e.  g.  as  assistance  against  the  strigtEy  Ovid.  Fasi.  yL  129, 165;  Plin. 
H.  2f.  xri.  18,  30,  spina  nuptiarum  facibus  auspicatissima.  Besides 
these  three,  another  accompanied  them  called  puer  CamUlus,  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  flamen  (Macrob.  Sat,  xiv.  8 :  Bomani  quoque 
pueros  etpuelku  nohiles  et  investes  Camillos  et  CamHIas  appeHanty  fla- 
miniearum  et  flaminum  pr4jeministro8  ;  PauL  Diac.  43,  describes  Ca- 
millus  as  simply  puer  ingenvus,  i.  e.  patrician,  Dionys.  n.  22 :  perhaps 
the  CamdfB  virgines  are  the  same  in  PauL  63),  and  in  a  particular 
basket,  called  cumerus,  carried  the*spinning  apparatus  of  the.  bride. 
Yano,  L ;  riL  34 :  Itaque  didtur  nupiiis  CamiUua  qui  cumerum  fert, 
in  quo  quid  sit  in  ministerio  pterique  extrinsecua  nectunt,  PauL  Diac. 
63 :  Cumeram  vocabant  aidiqui  vas  quoddam,  quod  opertum  in  nup- 
iiis /erebant,  in  quo  erant  nubentis  utensiliOy  quod  et  CamiUum 
dicebant  eo  quod  sacrorum  ministrum  raa/iiXov  appeliahant,  "What 
is  to  be  understood  by  utensiliay  we  see  in  Plut.  Qu.  Bom,  31 ' 
Ahrti  (the  bride)  th^pu  likv  ^Xocdrqir  koI  rr/v  arpacrov,  Ipiifi  ^ 
r4v  Ohpav  irt^urri^i  tov  dvjpoc ;  and  Plln.  H.  N,  viii.  48,  74  :  Inde 
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factum,,  ut  nuheateB    virginee  comitwretuT    eol-Jt  camta  et  /ueus  aim 
etamine. 

As  amongst  the  Greeks  the  conductmg  home  of  the  bride  took 
place  whilet  the  HymenfeuE  was  being  sung,  so  the  deductio  of  the 
Romau  bride  was,  in  accordant^  with  an  old  custom,  accompanied 
by  the  singing  of  a  celebrated  song  thalaesio  and  playing  on  the 
flute.  See  fiuptiales  iibite  in  Auct.  ad.  Her.  iv.  33,  and  Plant.  Cat. 
iv.  3,  1 : 

Age  tibiceD :  dam  illam  edncant  hnc  novam  nnptam  (bras, 
Sunvi  canta  concelebra  omnem  Imnc  plateam  kjmenxa. 
See  also  Mart.  i.  36,  42 ;  Pint.  Bom.  15,  Pomp.  4 ;  Euseb.  Ohron.  27. 
Some  derive  the  thalassio  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  give  the 
most  wonderful  explanations  of  it,  Liv.  i.  4 ;  Dionj^.  ii.  30 ;  Plut. 
Qu.  Som.  81.  This  rite  was,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  confer- 
reatio,  but  common  to  all  marriages.  The  same  is  true  of  another 
old  custom,  that  the  bride,  having  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
g;room  festively  adomod  to  receive  her  [Jut.  vi.  79,  227),  orna- 
mented the  doorposts  Trith  lanixe  utHiE,  and  anointed  them  with 
oleum.  Plin.  xxviii.  9,  37 ;  Lucan.  ii.  35£i,  itc.  Equally  general  was 
the  custom,  which  was  referred  by  the  Eomans  to  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  of  carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold.  Plut.  Qu.  Som. 
29 ;  Aio  Ii  rnv  yaiioviiirriv  oui  iuiffiv  airijv  liirififi^vai  rbv  oblbv  r^c 
oiKiati  a^'  uTteafpoimv  ot  ■KpoTrijiTrovTiQ;  TrbTipcv  art  fdf  irpiurae  yvvcu- 
K«t  ApTroMVJ-fc  oBri-C  ihiiviyKav ;  Varro,  on  Virg.  Ed.  xiii.  29,  other- 
wise explains  it.  But  the  true  explanatioii  doubtless  is,  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  the  bad  omen,  whichit  would  have  been  considered, 
if  the  bride  on  entering  had  accidentally  stumbled  with  her  foot 
on  the  threshold.  Plant.  Cas.  iv.  4,  1 :  Sensim  super  atioUe  litnen 
pedes,  nova  nupia,  aospei  iter  incipe  hoc,  ut  viro  tuo  semper  sis  auper- 
etes.  Catull.  Ixi.  166 ;  TTanafer  amine  cum,  bcmo  limen  aureotos  pedes 
raeilemque  subi  /orem.  "Whether  the  bride  was  after  this  carrying 
across  obliged  first  to  step  on  a  sheepskin,  as  has  been  thought 

from  Plut.  Qu.  Bom.  81,  rifv  vifi^^r  iteayovrii  yaKai:  inoarpiarviovatv, 
is  uncertain,  as  these  words  may  be  imderatood  as  applying  to  tbe 
skin  spread  over  the  seat  of  the  bridal  pair.  Tarro's  account,  Son. 
Tji.  50,  IB  obscure :  NuberUea  veteri  lege  Bomana  asses  ires  ad  mari- 
iium  vetiientes  soUre  pervehere,  atgue  unum  quern  in  manu  tenerent 
tanquam  tmendi  causa  vtarito  dare,  alium  quern  in  pede  haherent  in 
foco  Larum  /amiliarvm  ponere,  terCiuTu  quern  in  lacciperione  con- 
diditseii  compito  vidnali  eolere  resonare. 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  confarroatio  occurred  in  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  we  are  not  acqunintoii  with  the  cerla  et 
ioloKoia  verlia,  ai  which  Gaius  speaks.    First,  tbo  bride  sainted  the 
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brMrgroom,  who  approached  her  with  the  mystical  fonn  :    r^'  fu 
Caius  f*jo  Caia,  which  was  also  used  in  the  ooemptio.  Qniiict.  Tnst.  L 
7, 2S,  says :  Quia  tarn  C^in  esse  vocittitaSy  qwim  Caio9^  etiam  eac  nuj/ti- 
alkhuA  sacris  arpirei,  and  from  this  we  might  suppose  that  this  fom: 
belonged  only  to  religious  mairiagts  but  nupiialia  sacra  axe  merely 
fiolemn  niarringe  ceremonies  generally,  without  the  foTce  of  con- 
ferreatio.     Plat.  Qu.  Ec  n.  3*) :    Aia  ri  rjfr  irr/i^y  klaaj<nrn^  "Xlfitt 
aktUvinw' 'Ovow  H  To'oc,  l^^  Tola.     But  Cicero,  jwt)  JTiir.  12,  sup- 
plies the  direct  pr3of  of  the  use  of  this  form  in.  the  coempiio,  ^rhere 
he  says:  Quia  in  al'-i-yM  li^.rii  exerrtT>ii  causa  id  nomen  invcneraT-*, 
putaruTtf,  crnines  myui>trf.*,  qum  ixer  vtionem  facerentj  Cdtas  vocari.  Ie 
less  binding  marriages,  this  fonnula,  of  which  Plutarch  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation,  was  n'^t  used :  o-rov  ^  cvmoc  lud  oico^«r7ori|c?  sal 
iyCt  cvpia  Kai  oUocimrava.   This  could  only  be  said  in  strict  marriage. 
The  bridegroom  doubtless  rv-plied  to  this  address  of  the  bride 
in  an  equally  measured  symbolical  form,  which,  however,  has  not 
been  preserved.     The  general  notion,  that  he  gave  to  her  a  key  or 
the  key  of  the  house,  does  not  seem  to  be  correct.     PauL  Diao., 
who  has  been  referred  to,  says  in  fact  something  entirely  different, 
p.  o6 :   Clavim  consueiudo  erat  muUerihus  donare  oo  significandam 
p^irtus  facilitaiem.     It  was  a  symbolical  gift,  which  signified  some- 
thing besides  the  house-goTemment,  but  whether  the  bridegroom 
gave  it,  and  on  the  wedding-day,  he  does  not  inform  us.    It  is  more 
certain  that  the  bridegroom  received  the  bride  with  water  and  fire, 
and  that  he  presented  these  two  elements  to  her  touch, — ^a  very  sig- 
nificant ceremony,  although  we  are  without  any  accurate  informa- 
tion about  it,  at  least  as  regards  the  fire.    Varro,  in  a  firagment  on 
Virg.  ^n.  iv.  104,  says:  Aqua  et  igni  mariti  uxores  accipiebant 
Unde  et  h(jdie  faces  prcelucent  et  aqua  pettfa  de  purofonfe  per  puerum 
Jelicissimum  vd  puellam,  quce  interest  nypiiiSy  de  qua  scJehant  nuhen- 
tihus  pedes  lavari.     He  seems  to  think  that  the  symbolical  torch 
may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  times,  and  the  ceremony 
of  fire  another.      Another  passage  confirms  this:    Igitur  dtiplej 
causa  nascendi  ignis  et  aqua :  ideo  ea  nuptiis  in  limine  adhihentur. 
Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  792,  his  {aqua  et  igne)  nova  Jit  conjux,   Propert.  iv.  3, 
13 ;  Stat.   Silv.  i.   2,  4 ;  Plut.  Qu,  Bom.    1 :  Aai  re  rijv  yaftovfiUiiv 
aiTTtaOat  vvpo^  cat  vdaTog  KiXivovtn ;  Qence  the  form,  aqua  et  igni  ar- 
cipity  Scaev.  Dig.  xxiv.  1,  66.  Paul.  Diac.  2:  Aquaet  igni  tarn  inter  did 
solet  damjiatiSf  quam  accipiuntur  nuptce,  videlicet  quia  hcec  duce  res 
humanam  vitam  maxime  continent.     This  is  clearly  the  right  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol,  which  is  also  explained  by  Serv.  on  Virg.  ^n. 
xii.  119,  and  iv.  103;  Lactant.  de  Orig.  Error,;  Isidor.  v.  ^7.   Paul. 
Diac.  87 :  Facem  in  nuptiis  in  honorem  Casreris  prce/erehani ;  aqtui 
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aspergebatur  nova  nv^ta,  Hve  id  casta  puragm  ad  virurm  veniTet,  stve 
«(  ignem  atque  aquam  evim  wro  commtmicaret.  The  ceremony  of 
■water  and  fire  always  continued  in  tlie  confarreatio ;  in  other  forms 
of  marriage  that  of  tte  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  the  bride  was 
brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house  {faixe  nuptiales).  Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
558  ;  Lucan.  ii.  356 ;  Catull.  Ixi. ;  Oic.  pro  Glu.  6 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  37, 
&c.  Feat.  289 ;  Rapi  sold  fax,  qva  pnducente  nova  nupta  deducta 
eat,  ah  utrisque  amida,  ne  aut  uxor  earn,  sub  le{io  viri  ea  nocte  ponat, 
nut  vir  in  seputchro  comburendam  ctiTet,  quo  utroque  ■mors  propingua 
alferitii  trfriua  aiptari  putelur. 

Next  followed  the  religious  solemnities  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  Dialis,  in  the  presence  of 
ten  witnesses,  who  represented  as  many  eurite  or  gentes.  The 
auspices  were  also  taken,  without  which,  even  in  later  times,  mar- 
riages in  general  were  not  concluded,  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16 :  Nihil  fere 
quondam  majaria  Tei,  nisi  auspicate,  ne  privalim  quidem  gerehafur, 
quod  etiam  nunc  nupUarum  auspices  declarant,  qui  re  omissa  nomen 
tantum  tenent.  8o  too  Val.  Wax.  ii,  1,  1 ;  Quo  exmoreniiptiisetiam- 
niim  auspices  interptm'untur.  Qui  quamvia  auapida  petere  desierint, 
ipso  tamen  nmnine  veteris  consuefudinis  vestigia  usurpanf.  See  also 
Plaut.  Cos,  prol.  86 ;  Oic.  pro  Clu.  5 ;  Jut,  x.  335 ;  Lucan.  ii.  371 ; 
Symm.  Ep.  vi,  3 ;  and  Sarr.  on  Virg.  ^n.  iT.  314,  who  relates 
that  thunder  interrupted  the  ceremony.  We  may  conclude,  &om 
the  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  between  Messalina  and 
Silius,  that  the  auspices  had  certain  forma  of  words  to  pro- 
nounce: at  the  confarreatio  this  was  certainly  the  case,  Tac.  Jun, 
xi.  27  :  Haud  sum  ignaras,  fabulotuim  visum  iri — consulem  desig- 
nalum  {Silium)  cum  uxore  principia  predicla  die,  adhibitit  qui 
ohsigrtar^it,  velut  suscipiendorvitn  Uherorunn  cawa  convenisae  atque 
tllam  audiase  auspicum  verba,  eubiiase,  sacrijicasse  apud  deos,  etc. 
Suet.  Claud.  26,  dote  inter  auspices  conaignata,  from  which  we  see 
that  the  auspices  effected  the  dotia  constitutio.  Tac.  i.  37,  deHcribea 
a  similar  case.  The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  unfortunately  not 
known  to  us,  but  two  acta  of  it  are  certain,  viz.,  first,  the  joint 
eating  of  bread  by  the  newly  married,  from  which  the  whole  form 
received  its  name,  as  Dionya.  ii.  2o  relatea,  ri  S^  totvuvois  t-fit 

itpbrraTtjc  Tt  icai  irpcAri^^  Tpa^c  JtvtijGai  yvvalna^  iivSpdtn,  vol  tirl 
jroXXp  atin\9iii'  rujp,  rijv  piv  iiritXnaiv  rijs  KoivuviaQ  roB  •fapfiit  ''jw, 

etc. ;  secondly,  the  joining  together  of  hands,  at  the  confarreatio, 
probably  by  the  priest,  which  the  Bareophagi,  and  wall-paintings 
representing  aiarri^e,  show.  This  custom  was  common  to  all 
marriages.  There  was  also  another  ceremony,  confined  to  the 
confarreatio,  of  which  Serv.  on  Virg.  jSln.  iv,  37,  gives  an  account ; 
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difffrrei-t  pins  cf  tLe  Lotl?^,  tLit  tl-^-y  w^re  n^xerrr^elese  f^rzl' 
bo-uul  1/v  o:ie  fjr,zijrLrjz.  V.I.L  TLv  ?L^^T»^iiii  ait«rvaziis  serve: 
aLso  a?  a  ofrri'.a*'.  as  tLe  c^m  aii.'.i.^r=t  the  GrEiei3  £Iled.  tiie  j-^-^ 
of  cnsiioTJ?  on  the  <:*:^:h*«.  It  is  an  error  to  deriTe  «>yi/i:^'ts"*  az.\ 
tx/njunan  ii^f2:L  these  sfr.'w  j\s.czU*,  ar.d  equally  so  to  suppose  th-t 
the  yoke  vas  pla^i-ed  up-va  the  piir,  although  Servins  says  j-r-j''' 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wed-iing  a  contract  of  marria^  [f<3 :  - ':? 
nuptialet,  matrimonial^,  dfialti^  concerning  the  dos  'was  enter^-i 
into,  and  sealed  by  those  present  as  witnesses,  -with  the  as5istai::>r 
of  the  au-spic-es.  Th*^e  contracts  -were  not  known  in  the  earlier 
periods,  and  were  aLso  unnecessary  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  the  more  conunon  the  form  without  manus  became,  the  more 
waa  the  want  of  such  agreements  felt.  On  many  monuments  of 
art  we  see  these  tabuhe  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  this 
custom.  Suet.  Claud.  26,  refers :  dote  inter  auspices  consignafa;  and 
more  clearlv.  Jut.  ii.  119: 

Si^atab  tabulse,  dictum  !  Feliciter,  ingeiis 
Ccena  sedet.  gremio  jacuit  noTa  nnpta  mariti 

Also  ii.  200 ;  ix.  75;  Tac.  Ann.  :xL  30.  These  tabulae  howerer  were 
not  absolutely  necessary,  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  compel  the 
completion  of  the  marriage.  Papin.  Dig.  xxxix.  5, 31 ;  and  Quinct. 
Inst,  y.  11,  32.  Nihil  obstat,  quoTninusjiistummcUrimoniumn^mente 
co^unittim,  etiamsi  tahuke  signatcB  non  fuerint.  Nihil  enim  proderii 
eignasse  tabular,  si  mentem  matrimonii  non/uisse  constahit. 

What  is  related  as  to  the  dress  of  the  bride  refers  to  all  kinds 
of  marriage.  She  wore  a  white  tunica  recta  or  regiUa,  and  yeil 
and  hair-net  of  bright  yellow.  Fest.  36 :  BegiUis,  tunicis  albis^  d 
reUculia  luteis  {KiKpv^dko^)  utrisque  redis,  textis  susum  versum  a 
stantibus  prid/ie  nuptiarum  diem  virgines  indutcB  cubitum  ibant  oniiim 
causa f  ut  cHa/m  in  togis  virilibus  dandis  observari  sold.  We  must  not 
limit  the  use  of  the  regilla  to  the  day  before  the  wedding :  Plin. 
//,  N,  viii.  48,  74.  J£a  2>rim^  texuit  rectam  tunicam,  quotes  cum  toga 
fni/ra  tirones  vnduvmtur  novoeque  nuptce.  The  derivation  of  regilla, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable,  are  doubtful.  It  is  commonly 
dorivod  from  the  same  root  as  rectay  as  if  diminutiye.     According 
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to  Plaut.  Epid.  ii.  2,  39,  it  comes  from  reghui,  as  he  places  it  ia 
oppositioii  to  mendictda.  Quid  erat  induta  ?  an  Ttgillam  indiculam 
an.  tnendicidam  wnpluviatam  ?  ut  iatce  faciunt  vestimenlis  nomina. 
Isidor.  xii,  25,  and  Non.  xiv.  13,  gives  tte  same  etymology.  Plant, 
besides  says  regillam  iuniada/m.  The  regiJla  und  (tunica)  recta  differ 
from  others  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  woven,  on  a  tela, 
the  stamen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally,  but  vertically,  and 
on  ■which  they  wove  upwards  from  below,  ai^  vfaimv.  Peat.  277: 
Sectm  appellanluT  vettimenta  virilia,  qcus  patret  liberia  saia  amfidenda 
curant  animia  causa,  ita  ueurpata  quod  a  itonUbus  ef  in  aifitudinan 
texuntur.  This  regilla  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle  (thenoe 
Juno  Cinctia  gen.),  which  was  tied  in  a  Hercules'  knot.  Paul. 
Diac.  63 ;  Oingulo  nova  nupta  proeeingehatur,  qtied  vir  in  lecto  eol- 
vnbat,  factum  ex  lana  ovie.  Hunc  Herculaneo  Toodo  mnctum  vir 
eolvit  ominii  gratia,  u(  sic  ipmfelix  ait  in  susdpiendia  liberie,  utfuit 
Herculet,  qui  eeptuaginta  liheroa  reliquit. 

The  veil,  or  flammeu-m,  which  the  bride  wore  at  the  wedding, 
■was  yellow.  Paul.  89 :  Flammeo  amicitiiir  nubetis  ominia  bcmi  cauea, 
quod  eo  aiaidue  viebatur  flaminica,  i.e.  /aminis  uxor,  cui  non  licebat 
Jacere  divortium.  It  ia  more  correct  to  say  that  the  flaminica  and 
the  bride  wore  this  colour  bccausQ  it  was  of  good  import.  PI  in, 
K.N.  xxi. :  Liitei  {coloriB)  video  honorem  anliquiesimum  in  nitptitHibua 
ftammeia  totum  feminia  conceaaum.  Cf.  Petron.  26 ;  Juv.  vi.  224 ; 
ScJtol  Suet.  JTer.  28;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  37;  Lucan.  ii.  261;  CatuU.  and 
Martial  frequently.  It  has  been  afSrmed  from  Seneca,  Hippol.  322, 
that  the  shoes  {aocei)  were  also  yellow,  but  the  passage  refers  not 
to  a  bride's  clothing,  but  to  the  dress  of  Hercules,  as  a  woman  in 
the  presence  of  Omphale.  CatuU.  however,  1x1.  10,  makes  Hyme- 
nxus  wear  yellow  shoes,  and  in  the  Aldobrandinian  marriage  the 
bride  has  them.  They  are  now  frequently  found  in  paintings  at 
Herculanevim  and  Pompeii. — The  peculiar  dressing  of  the  hair  is 
quite  certain.  Fest.  339  :  Senia  crinihua  (three  looks  on  each  side, 
as  the  oldest  statues  show)  nuhenta  omantv/r,  quod  ia  ornatua  velua- 
fiaaimui  fuit;  quidam,  quod  eo  vealatea  virginea  orneniur.  In  thin 
the  common  inatniments  were  not  used,  but  the  symbolical  kaata 
calibanB,  for  which  Paul.  Diac.  h.  v.  62,  gives  very  odd  and  con- 
tradictory reasons.     Pint.  Qu.  Earn.  86 ;   Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  559. 

After  the  confarreatio  was  ended— as  in  all  other  marriages — a 
banquet  followed  {eana  nuptialia.  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2,  60;  epulta 
geniahi,  Claud.  Rapt.  Proa.  ii.  327,  at  which  five  wax-lights  were 
hurued,  Plut.  Qu.  Bom.  2),  and  when  that 'was  concluded,  nuts  [nux 
jiiglani)  were  distributed.  Something  similar  {saTaxiafiaTa)  took 
plius  at  the  marriage  of  the  Qreeka;    sea  Becker's  Ohaiides, 
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^.  L  1,  57.  Utitui  ■jtii'^ii  iA  (Zjfa^  iiij  meAr.ir.^.r.U  a  perscn  is  z-ii- 
ri-etL    We  kzLCTT  n  j  nicre  ib»:  oi  this  cziitciis,  bat  ferrr:  aorr^  passcjTf^ 
it  TTC^Lld  =eeiL.  tLii  it  occ^rr^  onlj  in  itja  jn^niiss  'witk  ^^^"-^ 
Tit  initiz-Le,  Am:b.  it.  20.  Siiys,  Zr*ti, /^mc,  cC'eiP.riicnie^  ^fr^n'j 
loiZtSi  iacraT^jJ:a  ccffi'ii':u..\tj  but  tLese  words  are  not  to  be  ta-kezi  sc 
fftri-tly,   any  more  tLBkn  tne   iu  ci-zirtTr^-^M  cvr^cvnirt  preri'm^Iv 
GtLotai-     It  is  iiit^iril  tLit  vnen  the  binding  conns  of  majr^AfS 
vent  out  of  -ise,  mmy  peculiir  v:u5t.:nis  were  retained,  as  tlie  sacri- 
n:e  with  the  assLstanie  of  the  priest,  and  tbe  Cami*»iu  and  Camir^ 
TiL.e  Lectns  genialis,  or  adTersns,  rem-iined  in  its  place  as  long  as  the 
womm  continntd  in  marriage ;  or  even  nncil  the  man  mamed  again. 
Tne  stsTTiere  then  took  place  again ;  Prop.  It.  11,  So : — 

Scderit,  et  itostro  ca!iL&  norerca  ;on>. 

The  lectos  is  called  adTersos,  because  it  sto>od  in  the  atziuni  oppodre 
the  januo. 

On  the  following  morning  the  young  wife  began  her  manage- 
ment of  the  house  by  a  sacTi£.ee  at  the  altar  of  her  husband* 
Macrob.  Sat.  L  13 ;  Plat.  Qu.  Bom,  2.  On  the  same  day  an  after- 
c^Temony  of  the  marriage,  called  repctia,  took  place  in  the  men's 
apartments.  PesL  p.  281 :  Repciia  patridie  nuptias  apud  novum 
T/iaritum,  aeruiiur,  quia  quasi  rejicitur  pUatio.  PorphjT.  on  JTor.  Sat, 
in  2,  60,  Dies  post  nuptias.  On  the  contrary,  Donat.  and  Acron>  in- 
terpret it  differently:  Repotia  dicuntur  Septimus  dieSj  qw>  iiora  soUt 
nupta  redire  <id  parentis  suos,  the  first  yisit  therefoie  to  the  parental 
honae.    Auaon.  Epist,  ix.  50,  says  indefinitely,  Con/mgioqitt  dapet  - 
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.it,£  sacra  Tepolia  patrum,  which  may  he  taken  either  in  the  senao  of 
>oiiat.  and  AcroH,,  or  as  a  celebration  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

I^astly,  we  must  notice,  that  the  choice  of  the  day  for  the  wed- 
ling  waa  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  avoided  as  unlucky 
.l\c  Calends,  Nones,  and  Idea,  and  the  day  following  them ;  Mactob. 
3cx,f.  i.  15,  16;  Paul.  Diac.  179 ;  GeU.  t.  17 ;  Yarr.  L.  L.  vi.  29 ; 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  57  ;  Plut,  QiuEst.  Bom.  25;  likewise  the  Ferice,  Plut. 
QiicBst.  Rom.2a.  To  this  rule  the  day  after  the  Idea  of  June  formed 
a.rx  exception.  The  mouth  was  also  careftdly  selected,  and  May 
■wa,a  not  hghtly  chosen :  Plut.  QiuBst.  Rom.  85 ;  Ovid.  Faet.  v.  487. 
3o ,  too,  the  first  half  of  June  waa  avoided,  whilst  the  second  was 
oliosen  I  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221. 

The  second  form  which  effected  conventio  in  manum  (but  not 
marriage)  waa  the  coemptio.     Thia  form  was  adopted  in  order  to 
l>rmg  about  mAnus  without  marriage ;  therefore  iu  such,  eases  the 
formless  contract  of  marriage,  through  ameenaus  or  domum  ductio, 
must   have  preceded.     The  ceremonies  were  those  just  described 
("viz.  daductio  with  Thalassio,  lifting  over  the  threshold,  the  saluta- 
tion with  Cains  acd  Oaia,  the  presence  of  the  auspices,  the  joining 
of  hands,  the  dress  of  the  bride ;  incidents  and  external  forms,  which 
depended  on  the  taste  and  the  meana  of  those  about  to  be  married) ; 
but  in  place  of  a  rehgious  marriage,  a  simple  civil  contract  was  en- 
tered into,  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  the  young  woman.  It  was  a  symhohcal  sale,  per  ce»  et  Ubram,  patre 
vel tutoribua auctoribus.  Qai.i.  113:   Coemptione inmamim conventwit 
per  mancipationem,  i.e.  per  quaiida'm  imaginariam  venditionem,  adki- 
bilienoiimintuqxiamqmnqiietestibiiB,  dvibue  Bomai^U  puberibw,  item 
lihTipende pr<fter  Tttidierem  elijnque,  otijuaintnanum  coti'venit.  Serv.  on 
Virg.  ^n.  iv.  103 :  Coemptio  enim  eat,  ubi  libra  atqve  ms  adhibetuT,  et 
jnuHer  atqtK  vir  in  se  quasi  emptionem/aciuint.  Boethins  on  Cio,  Top. 
3,  p.  299 :     Qiue  in  manum  per  coSmptionem  convenerani,  ece  matrea 
Jaw,  vocabantur  ;  qua  vero  imk  vel  farreo,  mini-me.     Coihnptio  vera 
c&rtia  solemnitatibue  peragebatur  et  aese  in  coemendo  invicem  inlerro- 
gabant  (i.e.  in  coemptio  they  mutually  asked  each  other);  vir  ita; 
an  mulier  tibi  Tuater/aTnilias  ease  vellet :  ilia  reapond^bat,  velle.  Itaqvt 
midier  viri  amveniebat  in  manuin  el  vocabantur  hoe  nuptiae  per  coemp- 
tionem,  el  eral  midier  mater/amiliaa  viro  loco  filix.     Quam  solfmni' 
ta!tra  in  luis  inatitutis  Ulpianua  raponit     Bocthius  is  wrong  in  con- 
tin  in  g  confaq'eatio  to  the  marriage  of  priests ;  in  believing  that  the 
woman  could  come  in  mantmi  only  by  coemptio;  and  i^  reckoning 
as  matoifamilias  only  her  who  coemptione  convenit.     The  last  error 
is  earily  cleared  up  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  time  of  Bogthiua 
tla*  form  no  longer  esisled,  and  that  he  knew  it  only  by  tradition ; 
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V«  „-.Vt?".;-'.  •_>;  »*VMS-n.,,  ^";»  *ti-i  r-;**;  injiTiri  :*ia«<ria.'ii,  ji.t; 
iti'.fv.  1  %.r/,  tuvyx'-ii  'ji'-vi  vx  XII.  I"; :  ruu  «^C'-™f .  2»^"'*»^''»  tertix 
Wi^.<y^^x//riu  tKX  lij/Tf.  litfTi^Jt  i^-^i-i^K\i,  r-^i  iiHzfr^  at  f  o-V. Ju. 
iUftAi^  '.fj^*  Kr.'.^>*  ('vr=d  cf  cmrii^,  by  »aich  the  tocjj; 
'j».'.-.«  «'»  rMiftura  ts'i/irx^jytu^-n^M  m-iriJi,  tL'ire  existed  a  leia  landis^ 
'/fr':,  .1.  '■■(.j.ii  ly^  jjdftlss  sVyjd  ia  an  e>3^iil  poeritin  tonrds  eacii 
'/.i.iit,  7,x.  K.atHn.fjiJTira  JTLitum,  witiioatcoiiTeiitiommanniQ.  Tio 
m'ni.itii  t'-ni.n.'.uA  in  yUrMaU  yitrii  aal  taloru,  and  tctained  tie 
ffw  'J.»f.'/*.'-l',ij  f>f  Ler  property.  Sai:h  are  the  iromeu  whom 
'.'."T'j  iUr*i:r:\i'fi  an  iLwrtt  t/intamnujdfi,  in  opposition  to  the  mater- 
tuii„U»!t.  H-.  fWL  xviii.  6,  in  jnalrimor.ium  tantam,  amvmin,  in 
'/fipiiKit.iim  Vi  in  raanum  amvenire.  This  form  iras  very  early  intro- 
i\<iiM  ii.V'  ll/niM  by  the  Ptregriiu,  or  by  the  Etmscajw,  who  emi- 
jfriiUA  Ui  H/jtOB,  whure  it  was  in  time  acknowledged  wi  a  lavful 
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marriage,  provided  that  the  conditions,  aa  equality  of  position  and 
citizenship,  were  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  free  marriage  be- 
oame  more  binding  after  livingr  together  for  one  unbroken  year, 
but  even  if  the  uaurpatio  frinoctii  occurred,  the  free  marriage  atill 
continued.  In  latertim.es,  vhen  the  conventio  in  manum 'was  found 
inconvenient,  they  returned  to  this  form  of  marriage,  so  that  under 
the  middle  emperors  no  other  existed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coniarreatio  for  the  priests.  The  marriage  ceremonies,  which  were 
the  same  both  with  and  without  manus,  have  already  been  described. 
Many  sarcophagi  illustrate  the  Boman  marriage  ceremonies,  but 
they  chiefly  belong  to  more  recent  times,  in  which  marriage  with- 
out manua  nearly  always  occurred.  We  find,  however,  in  all  of 
them,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stretch  forth  their  hands, 
being  introduced  to  each  other  by  Juno  Pronuba ;  and  that  the 
preparation  of  sacrifices  by  the  priests  and  the  Camilli,  and  the 
Hymenffius,  are  not  omitted. 

The  Concubinatua  was  merely  a  sexual  living  together  of  two 
persons  who  had  no  oonnubium.  This  was  of  two  kinds  :  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  sense,  when  a  civis,  unmarried,  wished 
to  hye  with  one  not  equal  to  him  in  position,  as  aperegrina,  liberta, 
serva,  or  htiTnilie,  abjeda  fiemina,  without  considering  her  as  his 
wife  (to  a  certain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  left-handed  marriage, 
incequale  conjugium,  or  Ucita  consuetudo).  Secondly,  in  a  wider  and 
not  legal  sense,  when  a  married  man  lived  with  a  mistress  besides 
his  wife,  or  unmarried  with  two  mistresses.  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  criminal,  or  even  contrary  to 
decency,  for  we  find  inscriptions  on  graves  to  the  '  beloved  concu- 
bine ; '  the  second  was  always  condemned,  and  fell  under  the  head 
of  stupram,  particularly  if  the  concubine  belonged  to  the  honeste 
liventee.  The  woman  who  lived  with  a  married  man  was  called 
BdUx.  Paul.  Diac.p.222;  PellicesituncquidemappillantuTalienit 
sucMrnhpiUi,  luin  solwm  fiBminm,  sed  elia/mfnares,  Antiqui  proprie 
earn  pellicem  nominabant,  gt«e  uawem  habenfi  nubibant.  Cui  generi 
midierum  etiam  pcena  tonsHtuta  est  a  Numa  Pompilio  hoc  lege: 
PelUx  aram  jTitwiiU  ne  tangito;  H  tangd,  Junoiti  erinibtis  demisais 
agnum  fceminara  ccedifo.  So  Gell.  iv.  3 :  Fellicem  autem  appellatam 
proi^'osamque  habifOTn,  quce  jwnda  amsuelaque  easet  cum  eo,  in  cujim 
■mamv  mandpioque  alia  trtatrimimii  causa  ft/ret,  hoc  antiguiaiima 
lege  ottmiditur,  etc.  Later,  the  concubine  was  called  by  a  jmvio 
honettiort  jwi 


Ar.4  /'om-  T.  3,  36  >— 

^ji,  A  ,;>,'  ta  [ia:ri5  :  cico,  ae  i^iaa  Ccgo : 

':t.  Vam^  d*  ifnjf.  i<rf.  ri-  69. 

IV.i*  xyiiJ-JtV.n  ■Wills  fesl'^traU^  as  a  farnOj-  ho'^day  »td  »-':i 
Wb/f'iA^  M  C:'*ir>  writes,  ad  Qu,  Car.  H,  6.  ramHy  mc^rzii. 
»'>w  Tisi/.T.ilftd  t'jr  that  day,  Saet.  Od.  53.  Tne  bride  freqse:^-.!; 
f-y^i'i^A  an  (lij^i'i^al  rinisf  anr.u/u*  f  rtr.uiu*,  vhich  was  likewise 
%ytiAiiA\i-jA  Jil'^ig^  of  ■dactrity.  Jay.  -ri.  25  ;  Plin.  H,  JT.  mii:. 
4  ;  'li:!*.'i\\,  Apol'^.  6.  The  Lridegrcom  also  receiTed  a  pre^t: 
ti'iui  till!  bnil';,  iJi'jnya.  iii,  21.  In  later  times,  Taloable  artfi.1, 
w^r*!  Hiutrxally  given  a-i  securitiea  /irra],  which  the  member  w-o 
'li'iw  W;k  fr'im  the  jiorfonaance  of  tho  contract  forfeited.  Hecce 
it  fiill'tn'g,  thut  the  engagement,  though  entered  into  by  th«  ap- 
p'Mtit'i'l  words,  or  even  in  writing,  was  not  binding  on  either  persoc. 
and  iti  Ibane,  as  little  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
tAUmt  ex  tpontu  or  ex  lUpulalu.     Jar.  Ti  200 : — 

Si  tibi  legitimis  pactaoi  JimoUimque  tabellii 
Non  ea  amatuma,  ducendi  nulla  TideCor 

Either  person  could  retract  the  engagement,  r«nuflitare  or  roni't- 
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£ere  repwUam,  Plant.  Aid.  iv.  10,  53 ;  Ter.  Phorm.  it,  3,  72 :  nan- 
tia/m,  remittere  et  aponsalia  dUsolvere.  TTlp.  Dig,  xxiii.  1,  110.  £«- 
puditifrt  vas  alao  said  of  diTorca,  llodestin.  Dig.  t.  16,  101 :  IHvor- 
ti-um  infer  virum  et  uoiorem  fieri  dicitur ;  repudium  vera,  sponsie 
remitti  videtuT,  good  et  in  vccoris  pereonam  non  ineple  cadit.  For 
©xamples  of  retracted  betrothal,  see  Plaut,  Cat.  Mi'n,  7 ;  Suet.  C(m. 
21,  Oct.  62;  Tac.  Ann.  lii.  3,  9;  Dio.  Cass.  xlvi.  56,  &c.  This 
"betrothal  waa  not  entirely  without  lagal  validity,  although  only  so 
long  as  the  engagement  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  w&a 
not  broken  off,  and  it  was  considered  disgiaceful  during  itscontinU' 
ajice  to  enter  into  a  second  engagement,  and  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  bride  was  even  regarded  as  adulteriimt. 

According  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  the  person  who 
suffered  by  the  drawing  back  of  the  othei'  party  from  the  engage- 
ment, had  a  ground  of  action,  and  the  judge  compelled  the  person 
who  thus  retracted  without  sufficient  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
(iitem.  pecitnio  tesijmatat).  After  the  union  of  Latium  with  Eomo, 
thiajus  aponaalioruTii  ceased,  Gell.  iv.  4. 

The  terms  eperata,  pacta,  eponsa,  deetinata  refer  to  the  espousals, 
and  not  to  the  different  forms  of  marriage,  or  to  the  various 
stages  of  the  engagement. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  promise  m^e  at  the  espousals  could 
be  dissolved,  so  was  also  divorce  from  marriage  always  possible, 
without  any  one  being  authorized  by  the  civil  power  to  oppose  it. 
This  freedom  was,  however,  much  restrained  by  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  people  and  the  great  respect  they  entertained  for  the  sacred- 
nesa  of  the  marriage  bond.  Add  to  this,  there  was  the  family 
council  of  relatives  which  must  always  be  consulted  before  a  di- 
vorce, and  the  fear  of  the  Censor's  reproof,  which  followed  a 
divorce  on  insufhcient  grounds.  This  freedom  of  divorce  appears 
too,  if  the  esplauation  of  DionysiTis  bo  correct,  not  to  refer  to 
confarreatio,  ii.  25  :  Els  aMtajiov  avaysaiov  oiaiorriTOs  i^fpiv  afiu- 
Xurou  Hal  to  liaip^aoy  roig  yapouf  toutdvc  oiliv  ijv.  We  must,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  in  his  tim.e  confarreatio  was  confined  to  the 
marriages  of  priests,  which  were  always  indissoluble ;  he  could  also 
easily  err,  by  taking  aa  an  example  of  the  old  confarreatio  the 
murriage  of  a  flamen  and  flaminica.  Therefore  a  union  of  tho 
passage  of  Dionysiua  with  Ir'lut.  Horn.  22,  does  not  so  decidedly 
negative  it,  as  is  supposed.  Pint,  says ;  'E9ij<i  li  cui  i/ofiou;  nviic, 
bif  aipoSpo^  fiiv  IVTiv  V  yvvaiiei  /iij  SiSoii^  ajtokiijrtiv  avSpa,  jutaltia  ii 
iiSoie  hjiaXXur  liri    fap/iatiif   Htvt/y   g   sXii^uv    iirolioXj  tal  /loixio- 

Biiaa)',  whlch  accoimt  agrees  well  with  that  of  Dionyeius,  since 
Plutarch  does  not.  like  him,  speak  exclusively  of  manrnge  by  con- 
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1,  4,  iij/»  EjiT^-'i'.-iK  tifc  Ttsiro^J;  l-:3.  cc  tie  o£i3-  '^'^-•^  ■»-*  -^1.1 
)U^A^':r  i::.y;r^--'.  tun-.^J:  is.  Fin: irJu  isre^r-  t3-.t  me  £;«  i- 
Y'^r-A,  iLat  '*f  ,Sii.  '.an-^u*,  vy^t  jli:*  it  lie  raw  330.  lii?  tv^ 
ta*  ii.dftiijd  tjvirry  iii'/«i'jilltv  a^aiL.?:  il.  as  lie  separiti.-c  of  Cirri 
U'j*  wyjJl  Lave  tak.'m  pla/*  in  the  tii^e  of  tie  Esgo-i^a,  -wiilji 
tljn!  w'li-j'ifi  a/jc/uut  refe.-^  to  tLat  'jt  tLe  Brrpablic,  DMneiy,  w  ih; 
pi^Ziii  wJjen  th«  C^iiBor^^liip  was  Bepara;«l  from  U>e  Consili:';. 
Huljiiduis,  to-j,  <iu.'jtfe»(  the  auth'jrity  of  Gfcllius  as  by  &r  the  niiw: 
iuiji'Tta.^jt.  Oii  the  other  band,  again,  no  one  inll  bdie\e  it  Hkely 
tJiat  ft/r  520  yeara  t^jgether,  until  ecme  loO  years  before  Ckero,  no 
divi^ree  i-h'^uld  Lave  taken  jihux  in  Boroe.  The  whole  matter 
ts'i'iuix  to  rtrt  on  a  miKunderstacding  of  the  second  passage  (rf  GelL 
tv.  3.  From  thi«  it  appears  probable,  that  the  dirotce  of  Carrilias 
took  irhiMd  under  particular  eircunistances,  different  from  tbose  of 
til"!  uioiii  ancient  divorct-e,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  his  divorce, 
whii:h  in  nowo  ruEpocta  wae  the  first  of  its  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
m'lbjred  the  fii'irt  generally.  Sulpieius  does  not  afflnn.  that  it  was 
the  firwt  divorce,  else  GelliuB  would  not  merely  say ;  Quiaprc/edo 
nihil  tUiiderahantur  (viz.  rei  uxoriie  a^tionea  et  t^utionaa]  nailit 
eii'ian  lujic  matrimoniia  diverUntihut,  i.e.  Gellius  infers  meiely  from 
t)iu  uon-oxiiiteuco  of  the  cautiones  rei  uxoriee,  that  divorces  came 
into  use  later.    Probably  Sp.  Carriliua  was  the  first  who  separated 
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1  his  wife  for  a  reason  different  from  those  originally  in  force, 
ely,  with  the  selfish  object  of  retaining  the  dos,  whilst  he  jus- 
"tified  himself  upon  pretended  religious  scruples.  His  sophistry  led 
to  the  de^red  result,  but  the  right  feeling  of  the  people  manifested 
itself  in  loud  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  and  the  cautiones  rei 
iixorise  were  therefore  soon  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
conBequences.  Through  these  circumstances,  and  the  tact  that  few 
have  the  cautiones  dated,  the  divorce  of  CarriHus  obtained  oelehrity, 
and  ao  it  may  easily  happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
people  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the  first  of  all. 
Thai  this  divorce  in  some  respect  was  the  first,  many  learned  men 
agree :  one  states,  that  it  was  the  first  eUrilitatu  cauea ;  another, 
'without  consulting  the  judgment  of  cognati ;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
majriage,  and  so  on. 

Let  US  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  divorce,  and 
refer  first  to  the  case  related  by  Tal,  Max.  ii.  9,  2  :  Horv/m.  severi- 
tatem  M.  Valerias  Maxiraai  et  0.  Junivs  Subulctta  Brutus  censorea  in 
conaimili  genere  ammadvernonia  imitati  L.  Antonium  senatu  moverunt, 
quod  qttam  virginem  in  matrimonium  duxerai,  repudiaaeet,  nulla  ami' 
corum  in  consilium  adhibito.  It  would  be  false  to  suppose  from  this 
that  divorces  were  uncommon  or  forbidden.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  recollect  that  the  nota  cemoria  is  by  no  means  regarded  as 
judicium,  as  the  instructive  passage  in  Cic.  pro  Ciu.  42 — 18,  shows. 
The  sentence  of  the  Censor  is  entirely  subjective,  and  has  therefore 
but  a  limited  importance.  So  it  does  not  follow  from  the  animad- 
veraio  ceneoria  against  Antonius,  that  he  did  anything  forbidden  and 
liable  to  punishment,  when  he  separated  from  his  wife ;  but  there 
was  something  reprehensihle  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  as 
wo  learn  from  Tal.  Max.  himself,  when  he  adds :  Nulla  amicormn 
in  consilium  adkibito.  A  family  consultation  was  always  held  in 
such  case,  and  thence  it  is  said  of  Carviliua :  He  amicorum  sentejilia. 
See  the  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius'  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding was  arbitrary  and  harsh,  and  thence  the  whole  affair  caused 
animadversio  censoria.  This  divorce  took  place  a.tj.c.  447,  some 
fifty  years  before  the  first  Punic  war. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  earhor  times  divorce  was 
properly  established  and  strictly  ordained  by  laws.  Cicero,  Fhil. 
ii.  28,  says  jokingly  of  Antoniua,  who  had  dismissed  Cytheris  under 
the  same  formalities  as  those  of  divorce :  Illam,  suam  siutt  res  eibi 
haheri  jasiit.  ex  duodecim  talulis  clavei  ademtl,  exegit.  Prom  this 
mention  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  follows  that  the  proper  ralafjons  of 
those  who  separated  were  therein  contained,  as  well  perhaps  as 
certmn  formalities  to  be  observed.    Into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
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divorce  waa  to  bo  obtained,  inquiry  was  made  soinetimes  by  tJi= 
ooimral  of  cognati ;  at  othera  by  iho  judge  in  the  judicium  de  mm- 
hue,  after  the  iatrodnction  of  cautionea  et  actionee  rei  nxoris.  ThL- 
last,  howerer,  only  occurred  when  the  pecuniary  a&irs  at  the  twa 
separating  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  retnm  of  the  doe,  could  not 
be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whethn 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife,  that  led  to  tltt 
diTorce  (irtria*  ctdpa  divorUum  facttun,  Quinct.  iii.  4,  11).  On 
Gie  part  of  the  woman,  the  causes  were,  besides  capital  od^cn, 
adultery  and  drinking,  and  the  latter  was  very  sereroly  punished  in 
ancient  times.  Plin.  JI.  N.  xiv.  13 '.  Cn.  Domiliua  judex  pronuRfu- 
vit:  mulierem  videri  plus  Mbiste  quam  valetadinia  catun,  viro  frwci- 
enU,  €t  dote  muitavit.     See  GelliuB  x.  23,  and  Cato's  speech  there. 

That  divorces  became  much  more  frequent  after  the  Punic  ware 
is  explained  by  the  decay  of  manners  then  introduced,  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  becoming  more  and  more  lai.  The  Censor's  reproof 
was  no  longer  dreaded,  and  ve  find  that  at  that  time  diTOite 
occurred  on  account  of  the  most  trivial  circimiBtances,  Val.  Max. 
vi.,  out  of  many,  selects  three  examples  of  the  kind,  that  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Gallus,  who  wtorem  (femi'itf,  quod  eoni  eapite  aperto  /oris  nerw- 
tarn  eogtvjverat ;  secondly,  of  Q,.  Antistius  Yetus,  quod  illam  in  pai- 
lico  cum  quadam  libertina  vulifari  eearefo  loquentem  vxderat;  thirdly, 
bi  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  gut  conjugem  repvdii  nola  affecit,  nihil 
aliud  quam  »e  ignorante  lados  ausam  spedare.  It  is,  besides,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  causes  here  assigned  were  not  a  mere  pretence, 
In  the  last  period  of  the  Republic,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  ftightftil 
extent;  marriage  was  thoughtlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  pleasure.  Sylla,  Caesar,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Antony,  put  away 
their  wives,  and  Augustus  and  his  successor  followed  tiieir  ex- 
ample. At  that  time  this  also  occurred  on  the  women's  part, 
without  any  fault  being  committed  by  their  husbands.  It  had 
proTiously  been  fiir  more  difficult  for  them  to  dissolve  a  marriage, 
and  the  husband's  want  of  fldeKty  gave  them  no  authority,  as 
Plant,  ^en.  iv.  6,  1,  eays: — 

EcasCoc  lege  dura  virunt  mulieres 

Multoque  iniquiore  raisene  queni  riri. 

Nam  si  rir  Ecortum  duxit  clam  axorem  aiiam, 

Id  !!  le^^ivit  utor,  impune  eat  viro; 

Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  egressa  est  toras, 

Viro  St  causa,  eiigitur  matiimonio. 

Utiuam  le>  esset  eadcm  qiiB  uiori  e«t  viro !  (/(. 
In  Cicero's  tame  and  afterwards,  separations  by  the  women  are 
f,ftn.>  ■"OT.tiouod,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  7  ;  ad  Att.  iL  23  (in  this 
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oa,se  with  reason) ;  pro  Clu,  5 ;  Mart.  Ep,  vi.  7 ;  x.  41.  Sen.  de  Ben, 
iii.  16 :  Numquid  jam  ulla  repudio  eruhescit  ? — non  conaulwm  numero, 
scd  Tnaritorum  annos  suos  computant  et  exetmt  matrimonn  causa, 
Th'uhunt  repudii. 

The  most  common  term  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  was  di- 
ifortiumy  which  properly  means  a  separation  which  took  place  with 
"fclie  consent  of  both  the  parties  concerned.     Paill.  Dig,  i.  16,  161 : 
JJiv,  ex  eo  dictum  est,  quod  in  diver aas  partes  eunt  qui  discedunt, 
Idiodest.  101 :  Biv,  inter  virum  et  uxor  em  fieri  dicitur.     Of.  Isidor. 
ix.  8.     So  also  discidium,  which  was  also  generally  used  when  the 
separation  '^as  mutual.     These  words  were  commonly  joined  with 
yacere.     On  the  other  hand  repudium  refers  to  a  divorce  on  one 
side,  and  is  therefore  used  only  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  caused. 
So  the  term  used  was  not  repudium  facercy  but  repudium  mittere, 
remittere,  dicere,  scriherey  nuntiarey  renuntiare ;  nuntium  remitters 
'was  also  similar ;  see  Plant.  AuL  iv.  10;  53,  69 ;  Ter.  Fhorm,  iv.  3, 
72  ;  Oic.  ad  AU.  i.  13 ;  xi.  23 ;  de  Orat  i.  40 ;  Top,  4 ;  Suet,  fre- 
quently.    Besides  these  expressions,  there  were  exigere  and  ejicert 
said  of  the  man,  Oic.  Phil,  ii.  28,  38 ;  discedere  of  the  woman,  Ter. 
Andr,  iii.  3,  36,  which  differed  from  each  other,  as  in  Greek  did 
EKirsfnrtiv  or  BK^dWuv  and  airoXeiTreiv.     It  has  been,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  suggested,,  that  divortitmi  was  said  especially  of  the 
women,  repudiwm  of  the  men ;  and  also  that  the  former  refers  to 
divorce  from  strict,  the  latter  from  free,  marriage. 

The  formula  of  separation  either  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
desire  of  one  party,  as  given  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  was :  Tuas  res  tibi 
haheto.  This  applied  as  well  to  the  man  who  wished  to  separate  as  to 
the  woman ;  see  Oic.  Phil,  ii.  28  ;  Plant.  Amph,  iii.  2,  47  :  VaileaSy 
tibi  habeas  res  tuasy  reddas  meas  ;  also  Trin,  ii.  1,  31 :  Tu,a>s  res  tibi 
habe.  See  also  Mart,  x.  41 ;  Quinct.  Decl,  262,  &c.  The  woman 
resigned  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  formality  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Twelve  Tables.  Sometimes  also  this  order  was  ac- 
companied by  another,  to  quit  the  house  {for as  exi)y  which  the 
woman  alone  could  give,  if  she  were  mistress  of  the  house ;  see 
Plant.  Mil,  Glor,  iv.  6,  62 ;  cf.  Plant.  Cas,  ii.  2,  31 ;  Mart.  xi.  104. 
Writt-en  notices  also,  or  verbal  ones  by  a  messenger,  came  into 
practice ;  whence  the  expressions  renuntiatio  or  nuntiwn  remittere. 
The  contract  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  was  generally 
destroyed  [rumpere  tabulas  nuptiales)  Juv.  ix.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  30. 
When  the  marriage  had  been  solemnly  entered  upon  with  manus, 
this  simple  formula  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  Therefore  con- 
farteatio  required  a  forlnal  diffarreatio,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  74  :  Diff, 
genits  erat  sacrifidiy  quo  inter  virwm  et  mulierem  fiebat  dissolution 
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IhrVi  dif,,  qkkia  n^r^  fimto  Tir/^  wi\{biSc 
aiA  yersoT^  vLicli  oocsrred  at  the  ccn^zrefttio  i^i^K  lie  z^c«e:i:^: 
*t  XL's  diSarresLtio.  Srioirdo*  o:  \''m  rrKZ* :  -^ »-  "^  ^  'ZAj^irrf^iicnma^  ^  *Jr^ 
Ifocr,  264%.  Beyond  tiis  notr.TT-..?  is  ]d<c-wn  czl  tta&  sxifcj-Ett.  si 
'vikat  Pl-it-   ^'jj/F^.   ^'7i.  50,  r&Lites  c-f  Tfc-^^^y     ri^ss  r.i   tlr 

When  the  mai^us  of  the  wonian  h^d  beoi  hy 
diTOToe  ensued  br  the  pr&c^^dir.g-  simple  finiiula;  hot  ^w^^-^**  ccr.- 
tiniied  oiitil  taken  avay  by  a  formal  remaneipatio.  Fest.  :  Qmee  nui^-- 
cipaia  9ii  ah  ^j  qvii  in  marium  a/nrtuerii.  See  also  the  impEsezt 
passage  of  GaL  L  137.  TVe  are  not  told  by  vhidi  Joxttl  t2ie 
manns  by  nsQS  was  nnloasened.  Probably  a  amj^  deeiazati<:i: 
was  sufficient. 

The  diyorced  wife  could  marry  again,  so  too  ccniM  tite  widirv 
after  the  fall  time  of  monming;  bat  in  the  early  days,  when  manfa^ 
had  a  hi^ier  sanction,  this  could  not  be  done  without  prefodifce  tc 
the  character  of  the  woman.  A  woman  muliarttm  nuptitrnm^  jls 
Cic  ad  Ati.  xiiL  29,  says,  receiTed  no  respect.  Pint.  Qtt.  Bern,  irc 
TertnlL  de  Exlu/rt.  Ca^t.  13,  de  Jfonr^am.  13,  places  her  in  cc-n- 
tnut  to  univira,  which  expression  is  also  found  on  inscriptions. 
A  woman  married  for  the  second  time  could  not  be  a  proEauba  or 
touch  the  statue  of  Pudicitia,  of  Fortuna  MuHtfbris,  or  MaUr  Jfa- 
tuta.  Lit.  x.  23;  Fest.  Pudic.  p.  242,  245.  On  the  second  marriage 
there  were  some  external  forms  less  foil  of  honour  than  on  Ute  first : 
sec  Senr.  on  Virg.  jSn.  xL  476 ;  Prop.  ir.  11,  85 ;  iv.  8,  27. 


CELIBACY. 

VoLTTSTABY  celibacy  was  considered,  in  very  early  times,  as 
.censurable  and  even  guilty.  Sozom.  h.  e.  L  9,  mentions  an  old 
law  on  the  subject ;  and  Dionys.  ix.  22,  speaks  of  a  &mily  law 
relating  to  it  in  the  gens  Fahia,  From  Festus,  p.  379,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  celibate  fine.  Uxorium  pependis&e  dicitur,  qui, 
quod  tixarem  nan  hahuerit,  res  populo  dedit ;  and  the  censors,  whose 
attention  was  turned  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, watched  over  the  ministration  of  these  old  decrees.  Cic.  de 
Leg.  iiL  3 ;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  9,  1.  Camillus  et  Postumius  censores  cera 
pcence  nomine  eos  qui  ad  senectutem  coeJihes  pervenerant,  in  cerarium  de- 
/erre  jusserunt ;  403  B.C. ;  351  A.  Ti.  c.  Hortatory  speeches  from  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  ducendis  uxoribus  and  de  prole  augenda, 
also  took  place.     Li  Suet.   Od.  89,  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  eays: 
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JSi  sine  tixore  poasemuSt  Quirites,  esse,  omnes  ea  moleatia  careremiLs ; 
secL  qtioni<Mn  ita  natura  tradidit,  id  nee  cum  illis  satis  commode  nee 
azne  Hits  vMo  modo  vivi  possit,  saluti  perpetuce  potius  quam  hrevi 
voluptaii  consulendum ;  cf.  Gell.  i.  6 ;  Liv.  Ep,  lix. ;  Sueton.  Oct, 
89.     It  was  quite  a  Grecian  view  of  the  case  to  consider  a  wife  as 
£L  necessary  evil.     Menand.  p.  190 :  avayKti  ydp  ywaiK  itvai  Kaxov, 
&\XA  ({fTvxnc  ^<f^*  o  fUTpiwrarov  Xaj3<uv  ;  see  Becker*s  Charides,  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  346.     In  the  general  deterioration  of  manners, 
and  especially  after  the  civil  wars,  the  number  of  unmarried  in- 
creased extraordinarily,  and  even  before  Juvenal's  time  marriage 
"was  so  critical  a  matter  that  one  might  well  call  out 

Certe  sanus  eras !     Uxorem,  Postume,  ducis  ? 
Die,  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  colubris  ? 

The  demands  which  women,  especially  those  of  rank,  made, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  taste  for  mar- 
riage became  nearly  lost.  See  AuttU,  iii.  5,  Mil.  iii.  1,  91'.  If  the 
-wife  brought  an  important  dowry,  the  position  of  the  husband  in 
the  house  was  frequently  not  the  most  agreeable.  Hence  De- 
nisenetus  complains  in  Plaut.  Asin,  i.  1,  74 :  Argentum  accept ;  dote 
imperium  vendidi  ;  and  Epid,  ij.  i.  11,  where  Apoecides  remarks : 
PiUcra  edepol  dos  pecunia  est,  Periphanes  replies :  qua:  quidem  pol 
nan  maritata  est,  Juvenal  vi.  460,  Intoleralyilius  nihil  est  quam 
/emina  dives,  and  Mart.  viii.  12 : 

Uxorem  quare  locupletem  ducere  nolim, 
Quffiritis  ?  uxori  nubere  nolo  mese. 

Learned  women  were  dreaded.     Sit  nan  doctissima  conjux,  Mart, 
ii.  90,  makes  a  condition.     See  Juv.  vi.  448  : 

Non  habeat  matrona,  tibi  quae  juncta  recumbit, 
Dicendi  genus,  ant  curtum  sermone  rotate 
Torqneat  entbymema,  nee  historian  sclat  omnes : 
Sed  qa»dam  ex  libris  et  non  intelligat. 

As  the  view  implying  censure  had  entirely  passed  away,  Caesar 
sought  to  encourage  marriage  by  rewards ;  but  Augustus  published, 
through  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppas,  some  very  stringent  and 
even  ridiculous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  advantages  accrued  to  those  who  had  many  children,  ju^s 
triwn  liberorum.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  result,  as  we  see  from  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  25.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  emperors  themselves,  who  often  granted  the  jus  trium  libe- 
rorum to  persons  who  had  very  few  or  no  children,  or  were  not 
even  married. 
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CHI1J)EEN. 

If  the  Bomau  custom  in  reUtion  to  marriage  and  the  position  of 
women  generally,  is  decidedly  to  be  pieCorred  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rereiae  vas  the  case  as  regarded  the 
relations  of  childien,  as  the  arbitnizy  power  which  the  father  had 
over  them  in  Bome  was  a  flagrant  injostioe :  the  freedom  of  an 
indiTidoal  was  thns  limited  in  a  most  nnjust  manner,  and  the  child 
held  in  an  nnnatnral  dependence  on  his  father.  The  great  mis- 
take consisted .  in  the  Boman  father  oonsidenng  the  power  which 
Nature  imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  elders,  of  guiding  and  protectiiig 
a  child  during  infiuicy,  as  extending  oyer  his  freedom,  involying 
his  life  and  death,  and  continuing  duriug  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  Bomau  :  first,  that 
the  other's  }K)wer  ceased  with  the  son's  independence,  and  this  he 
attained  either  by  arnTing  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  or  by  mar- 
riage, or  by  being  entered  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  fia.ther  had  merely  the  right  of  terminating  the  relation 
between  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  him  from  his  house,  or  dis- 
inheriting him,  without  daring  to  injure  either  his  liberty  or  life. 

The  patrta  potestas  of  the  Bomans  was  in  theory  indeed  Teiy 
different  from  absolute  possession  {dominium),  but  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  it,  especiaUy  in  ancient  times;  only  the  latter 
extended  oyer  things,  the  former  oyer  persons.  Consequently  this 
potestas  gaye  the  Either  the  right  oyer  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
child.  Dion.  iL  26,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  difference  of  the 
Gfrecian  laws,  says :  6  rwy  'Pufiaitnf  vofu^rtic  axacav  wc  t^^t^y  Hwkiv 
l^owriav  TcaTfi  xaG*  viov  rat  icapa  iravra  tov  tw  fiiav  XP^*^'''  ^^  ^' 
tipyuv,  lav  Tt  liaanyovv,  lav  re  Ska/uov  lire  rmv  kot  dypov  tpyuv  Kar^ 
ixuVf  lav  Tt  avoKTivvvvai  irpoatp^ai,  Kav  rd  xoXcrira  Tcparrw  6  iraXc 
^i|  Tvyxovy^  '^o,v  iv  a^tuQ  tcuq  fuyitrratQ  i^rdCofUvoSj  ccv  Sid  r^v  etc 
rd  Koivd  ^XoTtftiav  liraivoviuvog.  This  law,  said  to  be  as  early 
as  Bomulus,  but  at  any  rate  yery  ancient,  was  reyiyed  in  all  its 
seyerity  in  the  Twelye  Tables.    Dionys.  ii.  27 :  ol  Xafiovrig  rapd 

TOV  Sriftov  Ttfv  l^otxrtay  r^c  tnfvayvy^  re  caj  Imypaf^c  ainHv  (i.  e. 
voitMv)  dixa  dvipic  a/ia  toIq  dXkoic  dviypaipav  vo/ioig.  Se  then 
controyerts  the  possible  notion  that  the  Decemyirs  introduced 
this,  by  citing  an  institution  of  Numa :  idv  irariip  vltp  wyx^pft<'y 
yvvtuxa  dyaykfrOai  coivuivov,  iaofuvtiv  upwv  re  ml  ^^pq/iariny  gard  roif^ 
vofiovg,  /itiKin  rrjv  i^ovffiav  tlvai  t^  irarpi  irwXety  rove  vtovf.  This 
power  quite  agreed  with  the  ancient  seyerity  (see  Liy.  i.  26, 
where  Horatius  says,  Se  JUiam  jure  ccesam  judicarcy  m  ita  eaaet, 
pair^jare  in  JUiium  animadversurmn/uisse),  but  it  was  afterward;*^ 
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recognized  by  la^,  as  tlie  usual  form  of  adoption  shows.     Orat.  pro 
Domo  29  :   Credo  enim,  qacmquam  in  ilia  adojotione  legitime  factwm 
est  nihil,  tamen  te  esse  interrogattmi :  auctorne  esses,  ut  in  te  P,  Fon^ 
teitLS  vitcB  necisque  potestatem  haheret,  ut  in  filio,  and  tlie  complete 
form  in  Gell.  v.  19 :   Velitis  jubeatis,  ut  X.  Valerius,  L,  Titio,  turn 
jure  legeque  Jilius  siet,  quam  si  ex  eo  patre  matreque  familias  ejus  natua 
esset,  utique  ei  vitce  necisqiie  in  eumpotestas  siet,  uti  patri  endofilio  est. 
Hose  ita,  ut  dixi,  vos  Quirites  rogo.     The  unnatural  part  of  this 
decree  was  somewhat  modified,  in  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
belonged  in  fact  to  that  of  discipline  and  punishment,  which  was  per- 
mitted by  the  State  to  the  paterfamilias,  and  as  the  father  could  not 
act  on  his  own  judgment,  but  must,  conformably  to  custom,  summon 
a  family  council,  as  e.  g.  Val.  Max.  v.  8,  2  :  Cassius  filivmn, — adhihito 
propinquorum  et  araicorv/m  consilio  affectati  regni  crimine  domi  dam^ 
navit  verherihusque  affectum  necari  jussit.     On  the  killing  of  Sp. 
Cassius  Viscellinus  by  his  father,  see  Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viii.  79 ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  4.     This  judgment  is  mentioned  by  Val.  Max.  v. 
8,  3,  where  he  says  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatusj  we  consilio  quidem  neces- 
sariorura  indigere  se  credidit,  as  his  son  had  been  accused  by  the 
Macedonians  on  account  of  extortion.     The  father  sat  in  judgment 
for  three  days,  hearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  last  banished 
his  son  from  his  presence,  whereupon  he  killed  himself ;  so  Cic.  dc 
Fin.  i.  7.  Yal.  Max.  relates  another  instance,  v.  9, 1.  L.  Gellius  held 
judgment  on  his  son,  pcene  universo  senatu  adhihito  in  consiliums,  and 
after  careful  inquiry,  absolvit  eum  twm  concilii  turn  etiam  sententia 
sua.     See  also  Quinct.  DecL  viii.  4,  and  356.     Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sons  by  their  fathers,  without 
mention  of  the  family  council,  and  probably  because  the  official 
position  of  the  father  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary,  as  i^i  the 
harsh  judgment  of  Brutus  and  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus :  see  also  Liv. 
iv.  29.    In  capital  ofiences  too  the  father  could  by  himseK  inflict 
punishment,  as  it  is  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  himself 
condemn  his  son,  than  that  he  should  come  himself  as  his  accuser. 
So  Sail.  Cat,  39  relates  ;  Fuere  tamen  extra  conjurationem  complures, 
qui  ad  Catilinam  initio  profecti  sunt :  in  his  A .  Fulvius  senatoris 
filius  quern  retractum  ex  itinere  parens  necari  jussit.     Of.  Dio.  Cass, 
xxxviii.  36,  and  Yal.  Max.  v.  8,  5,  and  vi.  1, 3.  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  14, 15, 
relates  two  instances  of  a  father's  judgment  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  the  father  condemned  the  son  for  parricide,  letting 
liim  off  with  exile  only.     A  solemn  family  council  also  preceded, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  invited ;  there  the  kindness  of  the  father 
openly  prevailed,  and  whilst  he  made  use  of  his  right,  he  protected 
his  sou  &om  the  punishment  which  he  would  have  found  in  the^ 
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nK  .if  jnaace.  The  Memui  >afie  pmos  Qlq  &ai^mese  and 
)  »2iii  ■iii:*r::riE  ?jiijib«  i-lpjIiiiiL  Erixi>nemtqn.itattSiym. 
*«J*7-l.  j'tiil  1.-1:11  Huim.  H-i'ii^-lm  Kcuun-^,  pgpuiiu  in  Jtiro 
■va/niii.  TkT  lilam  Aaipian  'S-xaar-a  ■iMiiiritiu  i»/katii  tara 
Hum  juuirtm  Tuint-jtu  s-u)ai£.   BoE.ifls'alL  not  ooe  ca:3e  of 

;£  ■<*»-* r*T     fi}  Tni*nr:iinrtl,    QoC  ■tttV  ijf   .t^j^    ^rm r^kmaw^,         XaC* 

CTBd  -ini-rrur  «x3iiuu! :  JfinAcniu  patri  '"—•rrnn  ot, 
I  r^'uiu^  'i4ixrr(nr.  T^-'~  fa  wron^,  hi>»eTcr:  (m  the 
jiia  waa  ptLrdi:n-!ii  ^hl  i:^:^ei:t  U>  Lid  ^*^"°'  See 
Uiiisi.t.  £-rri.  viiL  xix.  .fcz.  If  1  ziiaise  of  Uie  potria  poteist:^ 
occoiTed  in  lituiijir  Umei.  ::iii;  <:ai;ffir  ^i<iilii  ceeol:  ic  Duhits.  -»-t,  3 ; 
OriM.  T,  !■),  «»Tj[i  sMhvki  of  1  pciiii:  iziiicniieiil ;  in.  I»6a-  d«ys  the 
ein.p«i)r  Juv  to  iL  ;is  i:  ia  -i^ij^.^  if  Traj^ui  and  lT^.h-MTt  In  the 
two  iinndir^u::ii  jeac  <if  thi;  ^rn-i-p  -t--  piw^r  W3d  t&ksi  awST  from 
tile  Ihth^f  bv  L&T_ 

Althoo^  ck«  i-'t^"  of  9kl£  imiLaiiiiBlT  excited,  and  was  cnng- 
niied  hy  dis  Twelve  Tibiiis.  ao  in^aance  cf  it  esBCs ;  ufcd  we  may 
tha«£jr«  sa^p:'ise  ciiii:  ii  w',td  .^ariy  .*.?■■- i-^jirtt,  and  oaed  (xih'  as  a 
feam  in  ihi;  jm-in,'-p>r-:,i  Niinia  .2101  seona  Co  hATe  limited  thi-a 
rigit,  according  to  r"loGy5.  iL  :??  :  so  too  Plot  JTob.  IT,  In  the 
form  of  mAndputio.  the  £itii-^  Lid  the  rijJit  to  sell  the  stm.  thre^ 
times :  afto-  the  third  tim«  he  £-1  uijit  again  come  into  the  patria 
potesbk).  So  tii£  Tvi^ie  T^iblea  di^cieed :  ;^t  paier  jiUmat  ter  rmmi 
Jail,  jilitu  «  fitrr  liMr  aie.  Tip.  x.  1 ;  GaL  L  13S.  HanL  SfifA. 
i.  1,  51;  i,  11 ;  rriji.  iL  2.  ^.  ^peaki  gi^neraDy  of  the  obedieitce 
doe  from  children  to  th^r  &th>^r. 

From  the  patria  potestas  mLLSt  be  entir^y  s^puitied  the  n^t 
with  which  we  freqoendy  meet  in  anti>iai:;y,  of  t'"Hi"g  <K  eip<^ng 
ttev-bom  childioi.  In  Borne  it  did  not  exc~t  to  so  gnat  aa  extent  as 
daewhac  Bomolos  is  aid  to  haie  inteidicCetl  siHid  and  fiist-bom 
dao^toa  from  hang  killed,  Dion^  iL  2S.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  haTe  been  commiindad  tLtC  the  deformed  dioald  be  pat  to 
death,Gc.deZ.5.  iiL8;  liT.  EtriLST;  Sen-  de/ra,  L  18.  That 
the  exposme  and  morder  of  the  new-bcon  was  not  an&eqoeut,  even 
in  the  moet  important  f«mflif<,  many  instanoes  show ;  as  XKo.  Caas. 
xIt.  1,  and  the  Zex  Gentiiicia  of  the  Fabii,  Dionjs.  is.  22 :  iii  tifth- 
pfva  izdro-fB(  rpifar;  see  Plant.  Co*.  proL  41,  79 ;  Citl.  L  3,  IT, 
31 ;  Ter.  Biavl.  ir.  I,  37.  Whether  the  a-iuiHua  lactaria  men- 
tiftned  by  PaoL  Biac  p.  113,  is  connected  with  this  custom,  is  not 

The  son  remained  in  the  father's  pow^r  ontO  his  death,  unless 
ettberof  them  had  anffered  ^taptiit  dimiiialio.  The  patria  po- 
teatas  c«aaed  if  the  son  became  a  flamoi  diaha.     Tac  A»m,  iv.  Iti ; 
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Gai.  iii.  114.  Other  dignities  made  no  diflterence,  see  Val.  Max.  v. 
4,  5.  In  the  case  of  a  daughter  it  ceased  when  she  entered  into 
marriage  with  manus,  or  became  a  vestal  virgin.  Gell.  i.  12 :  Eo 
atatim  tempore  sine  emancipations  ac  sine  capitis  minutione  e  patris 
potestate  exit,  "Dip.  x.  5 :  /w  potestate  parentum  esse  desinunt  et  hi, 
qui  Flamines  Divales  inaugurantuvy  et  quae  Virgines  Vestas  capiuntur, 
aai.  i.  130. 

If  a  father  wished  to  renounce  the  patria  potestas  over  his  son, 
» fc  must  be  done  either  by  adoption  (by  which  he  passed  into  another 
potestas)  or  by  the  formality  of  emancipation.  This  consisted  in 
selling  the  son  three  times  to  a  pater  fiditciarius,  who  manumitted 
him  according  to  a  previously-made  contract  after  the  first  and 
second  mancipation ;  but  after  the  third  he  mancipated  him  back 
to  the  fSather,  on  which  the  latter  became  his  pater,  and  manumitted 
him  in  liheriatem.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  father  should  three  times 
sell  his  son.  TJlp.  x.  1  :  Liheri  parentum  potestate  liherantur  eman- 
cipatione,  i.  e.  si  postegquam,  mancipati  fuerinty  vnanwrnissi  sint,  Sed 
filias  quidem  ter  mancipattiSy  ter  inanumissus  sui  juris  fit.  Id  enim  lex 
xii.  tabularum  juhet  his  verbis :  Si  pater  filium  ter  venum  duit,  filim 
a  poire  liber  esto,  Ceteri  autem  liberi  proeter  filium  tam  ma^scuh 
quamfeminm  una  mancipatione  manumissioneqv^e  sui  juris  fiunt. 
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STANDING  the  harsh  power  vUch  amongst  the 
the  pater&niilias  poesceaed  over  his  fiunilia,  it  nin^t 
tea  that  in  the  house  &r  more  of  real  fomilj  life  oc- 
hat  a  more  strong  and  sacred  band  bonnd  together  tLe 
abers  of  the  hoose  amongst  the  Bomans  than  amongst 

The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
h-ose  influence  aseerted  itself  happily  in  the  education  of 
not  only  aa  a  mother  during  their  earliest  years,  bat  also 
ding  them  during  their  riper  years.  The  eulogy  which 
T.  bestows  on  the  mother  of  Agricola,  in  a  sadly  degene- 
'■er  Julia  Procitta  /ail  rane  autitatia.  In  hufui  Mn  u  iu- 
icatui  per  omnem  honeetarum  artium  aiUum  pueriUam 
que  tramegit),  carries  us  back  to  the  oldest  and  better 
public.  So  says  also  the  author  de  Oaui.  cotr,  Eioq. 
mum  tutts  cuiqae  filttu  ex  taita  parente  natwi  in  edfa 
it  led  gremio  ae  tt'nu  matria  eduaJxituT,  aijiu  prceeipua 
t'  domum  et  inservire  Uleria.  If  history  gives  few  ex- 
lebrated  women,  and  their  power  over  their  children, 
Cornelia  and  Veturia,  we  must  reflect  that  such  re- 
Tery  seldom  mentioned,  and  only  in  connection  with 
persons  and  events ;  but  from  those  few  we  may  nnder- 
leral  character  of  the  household  relations, 
ssion  tollere  and  eiwcipere  tiberos  (analogous  t»  rixva 
bows  that  amongst  the  Romans  a  similar  custom  to  that 
3  prevailed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  regard  to 
on  of  the  father,  as  to  whether  he  would  bring  up  the 
iwn.  Phiut.  Amph.  i.  3,  3 ;  Ciit.  ii.  3,  8  ;  True,  ii,  4, 
3,  41 ;  Ter.  Seaui.  iv.  1,  15  ;  Andr.  i.  3,  14 ;  Sec.  iv.  1, 
t.  ii.  0,45.  What  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11,  relates  of 
evana  (levat  infantee  de  terra),  as  if  the  presider  over 
y,  may  well  refer  to  ancient  times ;  but  the  name  is  not 
Isewhere.     What  Varro  xii.  36,  saj's,  refers  to  this: 

vitalis  ac  lublatus  ab  obstetrice,  elaftiebatur  in  terra,  ut 
rectus  esse.  Tho  number  of  tutelary  gods  recognized  by 
for  special  cases,  and  particular  moments  of  life,  was 
larily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about 
f  the  pontifioes,  Singidi*  adihus  propriot  deos  prtetsse. 
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Maorob.  Sat  i.  17  :  Uniua  dei  effedus  varies  pro  variis  censendos  esse 
.nvmninibiLs,  From  the  earliest  childhood  there  were  besides  Levana, 
lYagitanuSy  or  Vaticamis  {penes  quern  essent  vods  humance  initia), 
"YsiTr.  in  Gell.  xvi.  7 ;  Otmina  {cunas  admintstrai),  August,  de  Civ. 
.Dei,  iv.  11,  Fotina  Edusa,  or  Educa  {escam prcebet)  and  Ouha,  Non, 
.ii.  310:  Edusam  et  Potinam  deas  prassidea  vult  haheri  ptieronim 
Varro :  Qtmm  primo  ciho  et  potione  initiarent  ptceros,  sacrificabantur 
'  ab  €duliht(s  EduscBy  a  potione  PotincR.  Donat.  on  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  1, 15: 
.Z/egitur  apud  Varronem  initiari  pueros  EdtUicB  et  Poticce  et  Cuhoe, 
•  divia  edendi  et  potandi  et  cuhandi,  vhi  primum  a  lade  d  a  ctmia 
.  franaierunt,  etc. 

Nine  days  after  the  birth  of  the  boys  {nundince)^  and  eight  after 
.  that  of  the  girls,  the  lustratio  took  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
'^^votucroBioia^nominaccipiebant,  Hence  the  day  was  called  dies  lua-» 
.  tricay  diea  nomimmty  nominalia.  In  this  ceremony  there  was  also  a 
.  special  divinity,  Nundina :  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16 :  Eat  diam  Ntmdina 
Jiomanorum  dea,  a  nono  die  naacentiwm.  nuncupata^  qui  luatricua 
didtur;  eat  autem  diea  luatrictta,  quo  in/antea  ludrantwr  d  namen 
accipitmt.  The  diea  luatricua  was  celebrated  as  a  fitmily  holiday, 
and  small  gifts  were  presented  to  the  child  by  the  parents  and 
relatives,  and  even  by  the  slaves,  and  this  was  repeated  in  after 
years  on  the  birth-day.  This  was  a  Grecian  custom  originally,  but 
it  also  took  place  amongst  the  Eomans.  Plautus  mentions  as  play 
things  of  this  kind,  Bud,  iv.  4,  110,  enaicvlua  aureolua  literatuaywiih 
his  father's  name.  Duoe  connexce  manictdce  ;  aucula  argeniea;  bulla 
aurea,  Ep,  v.  1,  33:  aurea  lunula  et  andlua  aureua»  The  children, 
as  amongst  the  Greeks  (dvayv^opctrftam),  carried  these  toys  sus- 
pended from  their  necks  (Plant.  Mil,  v.  6),  and  being  of  metal, 
they  were  called  from  their  clanking  (a  crepando),  crepundia. 
Works  of  art,  representing  children  with  such  crepimdia  on  their 
necks,  have  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  aurea  which  Plautus  mentions,  signifies  most  certainly 
.  that  this  was  a  Eoman  custom;  being  introduced  by  'the  Etruscans 
into  Bome,  it  was  a  distinction  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  This  bulla  was  a  round,  flat  case  of  gold  (Isidor. 
xix.  31),  an  amulet,  which  sometimes  opened,  and  was  worn  by 
children  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  hung  directly  on  the 
breast.  Prop.  iv.  13.1 ;  Plut.  Qu,  Bom,  101 ;  and  Mac.  Sat,  i.  6, 
make  various  atten^pts  to  explain  the  meaning  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  «f  <a  custom  which  was  no  longer  intelligible.  It 
is  certain  that  the  buJla  aurea,  with  the  toga  prcetexta,  which  was 
worn  at  the  same  time  by  children,  was  introduced  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; hence -Juv.  calls  it  aurwm  Etruacum;  and  that  it  was  a  pre- 


«""  ■""•^^      i  :p  ^vv"*  r?si*«:iL  tls»:.  "lift  I^—  ir^  zusr*ir   m  jj*  n    r: 


T*£  lofns  S3rxaL  c  fixmn.  if  Tangen  inn  - 


vxT^fi,  L-.-s-^rrer-  tc  ?::TT*:i=e  ih^i  toe  b:iIL&  was  geoesaljy  tte  s^ 

'iU.zuiZJt  -vi^JL.  iLe  L-:!!^  are  ccnzi.:^:-     S- li.  liillf ,  c€  Tarsz^ss  szes 
-virJL  iLe  CT-.^— -ecits.  Laxe  tees,  f  ith.!  *t  Hert^iLiiieTnn,  as  -WcH  is 

A^.eT  tLe  die;  liistri^'cs  f:Il:-Tre*i  the  jkziii:-Tiiic^r.€n*  c^  Ae  cliil- 
tefE.  'prr/*^k  .  V  order  tLi*  tLej  iilgi.t  be  e!it(S«i  in  the  purlic 
re^-Tjer?.  'chiiii  w^ere  ajLj:e»:t-Ed  with  the  c^irccides  of  tlie  dav, 
or  arta  yj}J,\rji,  This  look  place  forciilly  and  FegulaziT  after  the 
*^zui  of  >L  Ai.V>iihi5  Ptilosoph-as,  as  CapiML  c  9,  rdates:  I^.\rr 

0TQrU  S^nrjki  nrtH^tqw^typpi  ririu^  n'ji'i'i  ticfrot  j>rr* Afen*  Minn  fri- 
ot^rrfHrn  diem,  no^tiwi  i'^,pO¥ito.  Ptr  p'XTt'icia^  t^al-vJariantm  pvh- 
lirz/nira  itfurA  ir4Ji1ituit,  apud  quc^  ide-r^  de  criginihui  fiertL,  qucd 
Rf/rf*a:  ajnid  yrfFj*:fifA  ctrarii.  The  object  of  this  register  nas  to 
^ffoTd  m^saixS  of  proTicg  the  age  and  condition  of  a  person,  and 
the  arrangement  iras  extended  over  the  'vhole  empire.  Instances 
an;  to  be  found  in  AppnL  Apolog.  p.  92 ;  Serr.  an  Ftry.  Gwry. 
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ii.    602 ;  Dig^  xxvii.   1-,  2  {vaiioyQa^ia),  xadi.  3,  29  [in  adis  pro^ 
Jiferi),  xxii.  3,  16  {matria  profeaaio).     That  this  plan  of  Antonius 
"was  only  a  revival  of  a  custom  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius  is 
not  true.     Dionys.  iv.  15,  says,  according  to  L.  Piso,  that  Servius 
liad    ordered,  that  on  the  birth  of  every  child  a  certain  piece 
of  money  should  be  delivered  at  the  oerarium  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Xjucina,  as  on  each  death  at  that  of  Venus  Libitina,  and  on 
the  putting  on  of  the  toga  virUis,  at  that  of  Juventus,  and  gives 
as  tlie   object  l  i^  wv  ijfiiWe  liayvutuioQai    Ka9^   sKacrrov  Ivtavrov  o<roi 
re    oi    ffVfiTTavTiQ    rjffav    Kal    tivsq   e^    avT&v    tijv    aTparivatfiov    ^Xuciav 
tlxov.     But  Dionys.   does  not  relate  that  the  direction  of  these 
registers  was  mixed  up  with  the  alms  at  the  temple.     The  two  in- 
stitutions were  quite  different.     Servius  Tullius  ordained  the  alms 
at  the  temples  for  births,  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  political 
subordinate  aim  of  knowing  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom, 
and  dead,  and  engaged  in  military  service,  and  thence  of  reckoning 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  ,  M.  Anton.  Phil,  founded  a 
special  register  of  births,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  status  {causas  Uberales)^  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
them  as  much  as  possible,     Serv.  Tullius  had  a  political  object  in 
his  institution,  which  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  the  census :  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporary 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  census-lists  contained  all  that  he  wanted 
in  a  more  certain  form.     M.  Anton.  Phil,  aimed  at  something  more 
enduring,  which  could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other  institution. 
It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  custom,  general  since  the  time  of 
Caesar,  to  make  known  the  chief  family  events,  as  births,  mar- 
riages (Juv.  Sat,  ii.  136),  divorces  (Sen.   De  Ben.  iii.  16),  &c.,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day  (or  a^:ta  diurna^  puhlica,  urbana,  popiUi), 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  was  always  com- 
mon, partly  because  these  public  and  authorized  announcements 
accommodated  differences  concerning  status,   and  partly  because 
after  such  open  communications  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  the 
lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppaea  were  granted.     Of  such  announce- 
ments Juv.  speaks,  ix.  84 : 

ToUis  enim  et  libris  actorum  spargere  gaudes 

Argumenta  viri 

Jura  parentis  habes,  propter  me  scriberis  heres,  etc, 

Spargere  clearly  signifies  the  diffusion  by  means  of  the  acta 
puhlica.  See  Petron.  Sat.  63,  and  Suet.  Tib.  5,  CaJ.  8,  25, 26.  The 
passage  in  Cap.  Oord,  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus)  shows  the 
identity  between  the  earlier  and  later  profesaionea :  cwm  apud 
proefectum  cerarii  more  Romano  profeaaua  filium  publicia  actia  ^ua 
nrnn&n  inaereret,     Profeaaua  denotes  the  announcement  to  which 
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everybody  was  subject;  publ,  arfa.theTeg^Btration  in  the  chronicle. 
The  father  himself  could  also  put  out  an  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  hia  child,  inatrwrnenium,  wluch,  like  every  other  testimo- 
niuTit,  waa  eigned  by  witnesaeB,  Apul.  Apol.  p.  92. 

In  ancient  times  the  Eoraaa  mother  always  nursed  the  eliild. 
herself,  not  as  the  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  Charidea.  After- 
wards wot-nurses  became  very  common,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  nurse  was  herself  called  mother.  Flaut.  Mem. 
prol.  19. 

Ita  forma  simili  pueri,  uti  mater  sua 
Non  internosae  posteC  qua  mitmmun  dabat, 
Neque  adoo  matar  ipsa  qas)  pEpcrecat, 
See  Quinct.  Intt.  i.  1 ;  Gell.  xii.   I ;  Auct.  IHal.  de  Oral.  28,  29. 
Pint.  Oaf.  Maj.  20,  specially  mentions  that  Cato  was  nursed  and 
tended  by  his  mother. 

Of  the  earliest  bringing  up  very  litUe  more  is  related.  It  was 
entirely  domestic ;  even  the  parents  themselves  educated  the  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  commit  them  to  slaves.  They  were  also  very 
carsful  in  the  selection  of  the  attendants  who  were  necessary  to 
take  charge  of  the  children,  lest  their  improper  words  and  incor- 
rect speech  should  exercise  a  bad  influence.  Of  this  great  care 
PlautuB  speaks,  Ma,  fflor.  iii.  1,  109. 

At  ilia  laua  eat  magro  in  genare  et  in  diTitiia  maiimia 
Liberoa  hominem  educare,  geaeri  manumeiitum  et  sibi. 
Hence  the  expression  in  gremin  matrin  edncari,  Gic.  Brut.  58 ;  Auct. 
Dial,  de  (h-at.  28.  The  state  took  no  notice  of  this,  as  that  would 
not  have  agreed  with  the  idea  of  patria  pot«staH,  Plut.  Lye.  d 
y«m.  cowtp.  4 :  yet  later  the  Censor  could  interfere,  when  the 
state  seemed  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  the  frequent  indulgence  and 
effeminacy  in  education;  Vint.  Cal.  Maj.  16,  17 ;  Dionys.xx.3.  At 
any  rate  the  state  deemed  itself  bound  to  look  after  the  schools. 
Oic.  De  Rep.  iv.  3.  Principio  diecij^inaTn  puerilem  ingenuia,  de  qna 
OrcEci  mxdtum  frtutra  lahorartmt,  et  in  yira  nna  Polyhiiia  no9teT 
Itoapea  ntwfrorum  j'n«(iiii(orum  negligentiaTu  accusal,  nuHom  eertam 
out  destinatam  Ugihui  aut  publice  ewpMi'tawi,  aut  -unam  omnium  eaw 
volueTunl.  Schools  existed  in  early  times,  of  course  as  private 
undertakings.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  history  is  on  the 
occasion  of  the  violence  offered  to  Tirginia  by  Appius  Claudius. 
Liv,  iii.  44 :  Virgini  venienti  in  forum  (ibi  namque  in  taboTiit  litt- 
raritm  Iwdi  erant)  ininister  decemmri  libidinia  monum  injecit.  (The 
expression  in  tabemis  can  bo  merely  a  topographical  designation, 
as  tab.  veterei  el  norm ;  but  in  Suet.  Ik  III.  Or.  18,  it  is  said  deindr 
in  pergvla  docuit.')  Dionys.  si.  28 ;  Tairtpi  r^v  xiptiv  Iwlyaitov  eianr 
^Jt)    Biaadiiime  *Aririac    KXnirJioc  Arayiviatnoirav  iv    ypofi^ardnt^— - 
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Hv  dh  Tct  StSa(TKa\tXa  rStv  TraiSiav  Tore  irepi  rrjv  Ayopdv. — If  this  accotmt 
sounds  somewliat  strange,  we  are  supplied  with  an  example  not 
mucli  later,  of  scliool  instruction  out  of  Rome,  Liv.  v.  27  :  Moa  erat 
FalisciSy  eodem  magistro  liherorumet  comite  utij  simi^lque  plures  ptierif 
quod  Jwdie  quoque  in  Chroecia  manety  uniua  curce  demandahantur :  priU" 
cipum  liberos,  aicut  fere  fit,  quiscientia  videbatur  prcecellere,  erudiehat, 
Plut.  Cam,  10.  The  same  of  Tusculum,  in  Lib.  vi.  25.  Plaut. 
Merc,  ii.  2,  32 :  Hodie  ire  in  ludum  occcepi  literarium.  But  in 
another  passage  it  appears  that  we  must  understand  instruction  in 
the  house.     Plaut.  BaccJi,  iii.  3,  27  : 

Inde  de  hippodrorao  et  palaestra  iibi  revenisses  domura, 
Cincticulo  proBciuctus  in  sella  apud  magistrum  assideres : 
Cum  librum  legeres,  si  unam  peccavisses  syllabam, 
Fieret  corium  tam  maciUosum,  quam  est  nutricis  pallium, 

is  a  Greek  and  Roman  custom  here   mixed:    for  how  does  the 
Palaestra  apply  to  Rome,  and  the  second  verse  to  Greece  ? 

Doubtless  elementary  schools  existed  from  this  time  downwards, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent.  Horace,  who  had  been 
brought  by  his  father  to  Rome,  because  the  school  at  Yenusium 
was  of  an  inferior  sort,  describes  how  the  boys  sauntered  to  school 
with  their  satchels  aiid  counting-tables.     Sat,  i.  6,  72  : 

Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  raagni 
Quo  pueri,  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto 
Tbant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera. 

To  such  hedge-schools  he  refers  with  horror.     Epist,  i,  20,  17: 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Like  fiorace,  Ovid  was  also  brought  with  his  brother  from 
Sulmo  to  Rome.  Martial  frequently  refers  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  classes  received  their  first  education  through  a  tutor  at 
home.  When  Quinct.  discusses  the  question,  Inst,  Or.  i.  2,  Utiliusne 
ait  domi  atque  intra  privatos parietes  studentem  continere,  anfrequenticB 
scholarum  et  velut  publicia  prceceptorihus  tradere,  and  decides  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  he  had  not  elementary  education  in  his  mind.  He 
certainly  says  not  juveneSy  but  piieros ;  but  his  arguments,  derived 
from  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies,  show  that  ho 
referred  to  prcBtextatoSy  and  not  little  boys.  But  long  before  this 
time  prudent  fathers  employed  teachers  in  the  house  to  give  their 
SODS  their  first  instruction.  Plin.  ff.  N,  xxxv.  14,  40 :  Itaque  cum 
L,  Paulus  devicto  Perseo  petisset  ah  Atheniensihudy  ut  sihi  quam  pro- 
hatissimum  philosopTiorum,  mitterent  ad  erudiendoa  liheroSy  etc.  Plin. 
Epist,  m,  3,  says  of  the  son  of  Corellia  HispuUa,  Adhuc  itiwrn 
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piuritia  ratio  intra  amtuhemiwm  tutim  ienuit;  praceptoret  don 

habuit;  jam  ttudia  rjui  ratra  liToen  pro/erenda  tunt;  yam  ci 

»jiiciendu«  rlieto^  Latinus,  etc.     So  Cio.  pro  Lig.  7,  Scbc   ego  noii 

propter  omnee  neceenitudina,  qua  miki  butiI  cum  L.  T-uberone :  dim 

una  ervditi,  milifUE  amtabemalet,  etc.,  but  this  must  be  understood 

only  of  later  inBtruction ;  and  so  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  10,  15. 

Frotinns  eicolimnr  teneri,  caraque  pnrenlia 

Imus  ad  insignes  Urliis  nb  arte  Tiros. 

Tho  elder  Cato  inBtmcted  his  son  himself,  although  be  bad  ei 

gaged  a  Grecian  grammarian,  who  was  the  teacher  of  otber  boys. 

Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  20:  Jir.i  I'  iJpCni-o   auud^a,,  irapnXn/3Jiv   oiri^  i3i 

ypdpfiarn.       Koi'roi   xopi'^ra    ^gCXoi;   (J^i   yfapfianar^v,  Spofia    Xi 

noWoit  iilaarnvra  irailat- 

It  TTas  not  till  after  the  subjection  of  southern  Italy,  ■which 
brought  the  Bemana  into  closer  contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  made    I 
them  acquainted  with  their  arts   and  sciences,  that  thej-  felt  the    ' 
necessity  of  having  domestic  pcedagogi,  by  associating  with  whom 
the  children  might  become  accustomed  to  the  Greek  tongue  at  an    ' 
early  age.     This  principally  happened  in  noble  families,  wbere  the    ' 
Greek  became  the  ordinary  form  of  speech  as  with  ua  the  French     I 
is.     Quite  after  the  manner  of  the  present  day,  Quinctilian  com-     I 
plains  that  the  children  were  taught   Greek,  before  Latin,  their     | 
mother- tongue.     In»t.  Or.  i.  1,  12;  A   Orasai  aermone  puentm  inci-     i 
pere  maJj},  quia  Latinus,  jut  pluribus  in  uiu  est,  t>el  nobis  nolentibiu  « 
prcebtt:  eimul  quia  disdplinia  quoque  Grxeis  prias  initit-uendue  at, 
und^  d  noitrce  Jtuxerunt.     We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  mdely  spread.     Many  pas- 
sages.of  Cicero  show  that  a  comprehension  of  it  by  the  majority 
of  people  was  not  to  be  presumed ;  as,  for  example,  Kerr.  t.  57. 
iStnuSiiirav,  inquH,  h.  t,  at  SicvU  Icquuntur,  supplicio  afftxii  ac  necati 
iunt.    In  the  provinces  there  were  people  who  acted  as  interpreters 
to  the  praetors  and  others.     lb.  Kerr.  iii.  37 :  A.  Valentiut  est  i» 
SiciHa  inlerpra ;  quo  Me  tnterprete  non  ad  linguam  Ortecam  ted  ad 
fuTta  etflagitia  uli  BoUbat.     Cicero  was  accu8tom.ed,  when  he  wrote 
anything  in  his  letters  which  if  they  should  be  broken  open  or  fall 
into  wrong  hands  he  did  not  wish  to  be  read,   to  use  the  Greek 
tongne.      Cicero  himself  received  a  complete  Grecian  education. 
Suet,  de  Glar.  Bhet.  2 :  De  hoc  (Plotio)   Cicero  ad  M,  Titinnium  tic 
re/ert :  equidem  memoria  teneo,  puerii  nobis  primum  Latine  doerrt 
ccepiete  L.   Plotium  quendam;  ad  qiiem  cum  fieret  concviraut,   gvod 
stvdiosiisimus  quiiqiK  apvd  euni  exerceretur,  doleham  mihi  id^m  non 
licere.      ContinebaT  autem  doctissimonim  hominum  audoritate,   qid 
exiMmabani,  Onzcis  exerdtationibus  ali  nuiias  ingetiia  posit.     The 
podagogaes,  who  were  often  surly,  presumptuous,  and  ignorant. 
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eLCCompanied  the  boys  to  scliool  (jpedisequus  jpuerorum),  as  did  also 
a  slave  on  most  occasions ;  the  nutrices  likewise  accompanied  the 
girls,  App,  B,  C,  Yu,  30.  They  remained  also  during  the  time  of 
instruction,  Suet.  Ill,  Gramm,  23,  Remnius  Palcemon  VicentinuSy 
mulieris  verna,  primo  ut  ferunt  textrinum,  deinde  herilem  filiwm  dwiu 
ccnnitatur  in  scholas,  literaa  didicit.  The  pedagogues  in  Plant,  and 
Ter.,  as  Lydus,  pedagogue  of  Pistoclerus  in  Plant.  Bacch,  i.  2; 
iii.  1,  are  taken  from  Grecian  models. 

TJie  schools  were  only  private  undertakings,  and  sometimes 
T^ithout  even  an  authority  from  the  state.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  as  very  strange,  that  Sp.  Carvilius,  the  freedman  brought 
into  notice  by  his  divorce,  should  have  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
S^me  for  money.  Plut.  Qucest,  Bom,  59 :  6^i  S*  ijp^avTo  fitaQov 
SiddaKeiv  Kal  irp&Toc  avl^^c  ypaixfAaTodidaffKaXiiov  "Snopiog  Kap(3i\toQ, 
jc.r.X.  If  Plutarch  does  not  altogether  err,  we  must  understand 
this  of  a  higher  school,  which  at  that  time  were  first  introduced. 
Elementary  schools  had  been  long  before  established,  and  who 
■wiU.  believe  that  the  teachers  therein  had  taught  gratuitously  ? 

Next  come  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  Itidi  magistriy  or  of  the  Uteratores  and  grammaiiatcBy 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  where  the  children  first  learnt  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  write.  .  That  happened,  it  seems,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  year  of  age.  Quinct.  i.  1,  18 :  Quidam  Uteris 
instituendos  qui  minores  septem  annis  essent  non  putaverunt:  for  them 
this  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  education 
are  related  by  Yarro  :  educit  enim  ohstetrix,  educat  nutrix,  inatituit 
pcedagogiM^  docet  magister.  This  primary  instruction  was,  as  Plato 
recommended,  pursued,  if  not  generally  yet  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
an  amusement.  To  this  Hor.  Sat,  i.  1,  25,  refers : 
.  .  .  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 
Doctores,  elementa  Telint  ut  discere  prima. 

and  further,  Quinct.  i.  1,  26 :  Non  excludo  autem,  id  quod  est  notwm, 
irritandce  ad  discendum  infanUos  gratia  ehurneas  etiam  literarum 
foTTMLS  in  lusum  offerre,  vel  si  quid  aliud,  quo  magis  ilia  astas  gaudeaf, 
inveniri  potest,  qvu)d  tractare,  intueri,  nominare  jucundum  est.  It  ap- 
pears from  Quinct.  that  in  learning  to  read,  the  method  of  syllables 
was  adopted,  whilst  amongst  the  Greeks  that  of  letters  appears  to 
have  been  generally  used.  See  Becker's  GharicleSy  translated  by 
MetcaKe,  p.  188. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tablets,  on  wHch  the  characte,^  were 
marked  {puerile  prcescriptum).  Sen.  Ep,  94 :  prceformatce  Utercey 
Quinct.  V.  14,  31,  when  the  teacher  often  guided  the  pupil's  hand. 
Vop.  Tac, :  Quihus  ad  subscrihendum  magistri  literarii  manus  teneant. 


IL.ta.1 '.  Cum  vvn,  jam  d\jiat  wp^i  txtf^rU.  t,:^  i±i£^-!  -a-ii^  -turn  i.  -    • 

mtjiiu*  ti^iiifiidfi  rxrii  cettiyia  firrr^i'..'.  irii^^L^,  t-iiM^-t-a^^  a;  .-. -. 

Aiixhui'i^^i  was,  aa  aii.',i.g-t  zLt  Gr«i=.  ge^«i*IlT  <■»■—>«  :-  - 
tvoTiiyit,  «itiier  by  making  s.-^'z.^  a-lti  'JLt  £:^^«s. eaiii.  i^^iiTzji 
earXiiiii  i^rif:,  i/;i.c«  Cic.  ad  Ait.  v.  21 :  :  x  ■ryid  iy.ierti:^  n  :... 
diditijt  i«.ti,  M-rte  /.'J'><  «u'>/ui;''«i,     (yrA.  cr  P.  iL  S.  15: 

]''<it.  Ayrplh.  Ttg.  Or'it.  p.  <X)l :  Kd9a«u>  oi  iwr  <i^6)*TniMv  £bc-^'-j 
trr  ^r  fippu(^a[,  ivr  ^i  pMalat  rtOinu  (i-rarrm.  Or  by  «  co  j:.::!^-- 
t»bIo  aiitl  hVibUi,  oUkiu  and  calculi.  On  tius  taUe  p^^K^i:..!.- 
Imett  WW*!  dm -All,  aijl  thu  value  of  the  sUiiie  waa  accc-niiiig  :■:  -J.- 
diviidifLi  ill  wLk-b  it  wus  plac^.  See  Bet^ker's  Churi-i^ts,  tiai^li:-. 
by  Ut:<t£ali>:,  p-  1^.  Alciphr.  Epiat.  26 :  si  rt^  ric  -^iifam^  »  r.i 
lacriliwr  rif  sofi^ic-  Particular  Talu£  was  s«t  apOD  cour.ri^j'. 
htnicv  Hor.  aJ  Pt«.  323,  complains : 

Eoroani  putri  longii  rationibns  isem 

Iiiuont  in  partem  cintum  diduccrv  :  dicut 

Filios  Albini :  li  Ae  quincunce  remota  e^t 

Udcis,  quid  juperat?  Poteras  diiiae  tariens:  Eu  '. 

lUm  poterit  Krrare  tuam.     Redit  uncta,  qaid  fit  i 

We  kncFW  not  whether  Horace  referred  to  instmctioii  in  aiithmetii.-  in 
the  deecription  of  the  school  at  Venuaia,  Sat.  i.  6,  72.  SchoL  Cruq. 
explained  tabula  as  a  counting-board  (abacus),  and  tocaii  hare  be*n 
taken  for  the  bags  which  held  the  stones.  But  Hermann  describes 
tabuU  as  a  writing-table  generallj",  and  loculi,  pockets  for  school 
utenaila.  It  was  not  usual  in  Rome  for  the  children  of  substantial 
parents  to  carry  their  own  books  and  writing  materials  to  school, 
for  which  purpose  there  were  special  slaves,  capsarii.  Jut.  s.  IIT  i 

Quern  sequitur  coatos  augusta;  TCrnula  captc. 
Suet.   Ner.   36 :    Constat  quosda-m  cam  -poedagogii  rf  capiariia   uim 
prandio  necatoa. 

Such  Bchoola  were  usually  managed  by  one  teacher,  who  how- 
ever occasionally  had  an  assistarit,  hypodidascultu.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  18 :  Sella  tibi  erit  in  ludo  lanquam  kypodidoKulo  proxima :  earn 
puluinua  iequetar.  This  might,  perhaps,  mean  a  scholar  of  more 
uiutuie  age,  who  assisted  the  master ;  so  is  the  sella  proxtma  besi 
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oxplained.     Afterwards  there  were  particular  teachers  for  writing 
and  arithmetic.     Mart.  x.  62  : 

Nee  calculator  nee  notarius  velox 

Majore  quiaquam  circulo  coronetur. 

Xn  the  edict  of  Diocletiai;!,  p.  22,  the  Tnagiater  was  distinct  from  the 
calculator. 

These  elementary  teachers,  or  ludi  magiatriy  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  humanity.  Blows  were  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  masters  were  represented  as  clamoai  and  plagosi. 
Martial,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  at  the  pila  Tibur- 
tina  in  the  seventh  district,  the  present  Piazza  Barberina,  says,  ix.  68 : 
Quid  tibi  nobiscum  est  ?  ludi  scclerate  magister, 

Invisum  pueris  virginibusque  caput  ? 
Nondum  cristati  rupere  silentia  galli, 
Murmure  jam  sajvo  verberibusque  tonas. 


xii.  57 
V.  84: 


Negant  vitam  ludi  magistri  mane,  nocte  pistores. 


Jam  tristis  uucibus  puer  relictis 
Glamoso  revocatur  a'magistro. 

The  name  of  Orbilius  Pupillus,  whom  Horace,  whose  teacher  he 
had  been,  caXiA  jplagoaum,  is  specially  infamous,  Ep,  ii.  1,  70.  Suet. 
de  HI,  Or.  9 :  Fuit  aut&in  naturob  acerhce  non  modo  in  antiaophiataSy 
quoa  omni  aermone  laceravit,  aed  etiam  in  discipuloa,  ut  Horatiua 
significatf  plagoatmi  eum  appellanay  et  Domitiua  Maraua  acribens : 

Si  quos  Orbilius  ferula  scuticaque  cecidit. 
Quinct.  i.  3 :  Coedi  vero  diacentea,  qua/mquam  et  reception  ait  et  Chry- 
mppua  non  vmprohet,  mininie  velim.  The  ferula  was  the  general  in- 
strument of  punishment,  the  stalk  of  the  ferula  oommuniay  vdpOrjK. 
Isidor.  xvii.  9  :  a  feriendo  ferulam  dicunty  Jiac  enim  pueri  vapulare 
aolent.  Mart.  x.  62 :  ferulceque  triateay  aceptra  pcedagogorum,  Juv. 
i.  15:  manum  ferulce  auhduxiniua. 

After  the  boy  had  learned  the  elements,  he  attended  the  schools 
of  the  grammarians  and  still  higher  rhetoricians.  Appul.  Flor,  20 : 
Prima  cratera  Uteratoria  ruditatem  exiniity  aecunda  gram/matici  doC" 
trina  inatruity  tertia  rhetoria  eloquentia  armat.  Here  the  instruction 
was  doubtless  less  theoretical  than  practical.  For  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  and  taste,  certain  poets  were  explained 
(Cic.  Tuac,  ii.  2),  in  early  times,  chiefly  Greek,  as  Homer,  with  whom 
they  began,  and  this  continued  later  also.    Hor.  Ep,  ii.  2,  42  : 

EomsB  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri, 

Iratus  Oralis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Plin.  Ep,  ii.  14,  aic  in  foro  pueroa  a  centumviralihua  cauda  auapicari, 
ttt  ab  Homero  in  acholis. 
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Tlie  masterpieces  of  Boman  Lteratuie  were  also  adopted,  as 
'irgil.  Suet,  dt  III.  Oram.  16 ;  Quinct.  i.  8,  5.  Prose  writera  were 
Uo  selected,  as  Cicero,  wHch  follows  from  tlie  conunentaries  of 
.sconiuB.  .Slsop's  Fables,  which  Quinctilian,  i.  8,  recommends  as 
lental  exercises,  were  commonly  used  at  first.  Orthography  and 
lie  rules  af  GramiDar  were  often  dictated  as  exercises.  Kor.  Ef. 
.  1,69: 

Nan  eqnidcni  insector  delendare  carmina  Livi 

Ease  rear,  meminl  qu:B  pbgosDni  mthi  parvo 

OrbiliDin  dictare. 
)ictation  lessons  were  also  frequently  learnt  by  heart.  Cic.  ad  Qtt, 
K  iii.  1,  4:  Meara  [oraUmtem)  in  iUwm  jnitri  amntt  tanqaara  di(iaia 
'erdtecaTit.  As  with  ns  the  Ten  Uommandmcnts  are  leamt  by  heart, 
he  ieges  duodedm  Tabvlarum  were  by  the  Roman  boys.  Cic.  de 
..eg.  ii.  23  :  Diacehaiaiie  miijn  pueri  duodedm,  ut  airmen  tiecetaaHum, 
jiut  jam  nemo  dUcit.  It  is  curious  that  the  mode  of  instruction  of 
he  Latin  rhetoricians,  when  they  began  to  teach,  iucurred  the 
lublie  disapproval,  or  at  least  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  poli- 
icul  powers.  In  the  year  662,' the  Censors  Cn.  Domitius  .Xnobarbus 
nd  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Suet,  de  CI.  Jtket.  1,  thus 
xpreesed  their  disapprobation :  Bentinciatum  eat  nobU,  eue  homines, 
rai  novuTn  genus  disdpliiuB  instituentni,  ad  quoi  Juventv4  in  ludos 
onveniat ;  eos  eibi  nomen  impoauisae  Latinos  rhetorei :  ibi  hominea 
idoleacentuloa  lotos  dies  desidere.  Majorca  noitri  gws  lihtrot  aaos  die- 
ere  d  quoa  in  ludos  itare  velleni,  inttitueTunt,  Hcec  nova,  guaprcEier 
omtietudinem  ae  jnorem  Tnajorum  fiuat,  ntque  placent,  neqve  rede 
'ident'aT.  Quapropter  et  iia  qui  ens  ludoa  Itabejti  et  iis  qui  eo  venire 
oaeueverunt,  videtur  fadendum  ut  ostendamua  noatram  itoientiam ; 
tebia  non  placere,  The  same  edict  is  also  in  Sell.  zt.  11,  and  we 
earn  from  Auct.  Died,  de  Caua.  eor.  Eloq.  35,  that  this  diaappro- 
mtion  arose  principally  from  the  sophistical  nature  of  the  instroc- 
don:  AtimneadoUacaiiuliTtoatridedTteujUurinBcetiasacholaaticorum, 
lui  rhetorea  vocantur,  qaoa  paulo  ante  Ciceronia  tempera  exatititae 
Cicero  was  bom  648,  and  the  edict  followed  in  662  ;  Qm  time  also 
igrees  with  this,  and  with  the  account  of  Suet,  de  Gl.  Bhet.  2],  nee 
ylacuiaae  majoribua  nottria,  ea>  eo  manifeelura  eat,  quod  L.  Craaao  «f 
Domitio  cenaoribua  cludere,  ut  ait  Cicero  ludumimpudentite  juaai  aual, 
Jee  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  24.  The  boys  attended  the  schools  of  the 
'hetoricians  before  they  had  put  on  the  toga  vtrilia.  Ovid  says, 
Friat.  iv.  10,  15 : 

Frotenna  eicolimnr  t«neri,  cnraqne  parentis 

Iidus  od  insignea  Urbta  ab  arte  viros. 
Frater  ad  eloquium  viridi  tendebnt  ab  sevo. 
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Interea  tacito  passu  labentibus  annis 
Liberior  fratri  sumta  mihiqne  toga  est. 

The  instruction  in  the  schools  began  very  early  in  the  morning. . 
Jnv.  vii.  222 : 

Dummodo  non  pereat,  medisB  quod  noctis  ab  hora 

Sedisti,  qua  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo  sederet, 

Qai  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro ; 

Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecisse  lucernas, 

Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  esset 

Fiaccus,  et  hsereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni. 

MaftUinus  TnagiateTf  in  Mart.  ix.  30,  refers  to  this,  as  also  xiv.  223 : 

Surgite  !  jam  vendit  pueris  jentacula  pistor, 
Gristatseque  sonant  undique  lucis  aves. 

Among  the  Greeks  also  instruction  began  early,  and  Solon  was 
induced  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  schools  from  opening  before 
sunrise. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  classes,  according 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  advanced  to  higher  in- 
struction. Quinct.  i.  2,  23  :  Non  inutilem  ado  aervatttm  esse  a  prce- 
ceptoriJms  rneis  morem  ;  qui,  quwm  pueros  in  classes  distrilmerenty  or^ 
dinem  discendi  secundum  vires  ingenii  dahant.  The  classes  were  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  divisions  formed,  which  were  taught 
at  the  same  time.  Rewards  were  given  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  So  relates  Suet,  de  III,  Or,  17,  of  Verrius  Flaccus : 
Namque  ad  exercitanda  {excitanda  ?)  discentium  ingenia  cequales  inter 
86  committere  solehanty  proposita  non  solum  materiay  quam  scribe- 
rent,  sed  et  prcemio,  quod  victor  auferret.  Id  erat  liber  aliquis  anti- 
quus  pulcher  aut  rarior. 

At  certain  times — ^the  Saturnalia  and  Quinquatria — ^the  scholars 
had  holidays.  The  former  were  originally  celebrated  on  one  day 
only;  afterwards  on  three;  and,  as  it  seems,  extended  even  to 
seven  days.  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  tO.  The  latter  lasted  five  days  in 
March,  and  were  in  honour  of  Minerva.  Both  are  frequently 
mentioned,  as  Mart.  v.  84 : 

Jam  tristis  nucibus  puer  relictis 
Glamoso  reyocatur  a  magistro. 

Plin.  Ep,  viii.  7  :  Tu  in  scholas  te  revocas^  ego  adhuc  Saturnalia  ex- 
tendo.    Hor.  JSp,  ii.  2,  197  : 

Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  Quinquatribus  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 

Symm.  Ep,  v.  85 :  Nempe  Minervoe  tibi  solemne  de  scholia  notum  est, 
ut  fere  memorea  aumua  etiam  procederite  <xvo  pueriliwn  fer%arwn% 
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It  may  naturally  be  supposed  also  that  on  other  holidays,  as  during 
the  Ghames  for  instance,  instruction  ceased.  It  was  not  generally 
the  ca^e,  however,  as  Hermann  supposes,  that  the  Boman  youth 
had  a  fbur  months*  holiday  in  the  summer.  The  frequently  quoted 
verse  of  Horace :  Ihant  octonis  re/ereiites  Idihus  ceray  gave  lise  to 
this  supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  for 
eight  months*  tuition;  and  that  four,  from  the  Ides  of  June  to 
those  of  October,  were  holidays.  This  being  the  time  of  the  olive 
and  vine  season  would  be  well  adapted  for  holidays ;  this  he  argues 
is  confirmed  in  Mart.  x.  62 : 

Albse  leone  flammeo  calent  laces, 
Tostamqae  ferTens  JuUub  coqait  raesGem. 
Cirrata  loris  horridis  Scythse  pellis 
Qua  Tapularit  Marsyas  Celensas, 
FerulaH]ue  tristes,  sceptra  psedagogorum 
Cessent  et  Idas  dormiaat  ia  Octobrcs : 
Estate  paeri  si  Tolent  satis  discant. 

On   this  Bader  remarked,    Nam   a    Julio   ad    Octohrem    usque 
scholod  cessabant      Hermann's  opinion  was  backed  by  OrelH  and 
Wustermann.     Obbarius  and  Jahn  agreed  with  Hermann  about 
the  holidays,  but  refer  Horace's  words  not  to  the  money  paid  by 
the  boys  for  instruction,  but  to  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  computa- 
tions of  monthly  accounts,  set  every  month  to  the  boys ;  so  that  the 
line  iu  question  would  be  intended  to  show  the  sordid,  low  sort  of 
education  g^ven  the  boys,  in  contradistinction  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  methods  of  instruction  at  Bome.     The  explanation  of  Her- 
mann,  however,  is  more  probable ;  namely,  that  Horace's  meaning 
ia  this :  The  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  bring,  on 
the  Ides  of  each  of  the  eight  months,  their  small  payment  for 
tuition,  cera :  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Juvenal  vii.  217. 
He  further  hints,  in  these  lines,  partly  at  the  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion given  in  these  country  schools  (loculi  and  tabula  also  refer  to 
it),  as  compared  with  the  higher  grade  of  education  at  Bome 
{certes,  quas  doceat  quivia  equea  atque  senator  semet  prognatos),  and 
partly  to  the  humbler  outward  circumstances  of  the  boys  (who 
carry  their  own  satchels  without  any  attendant,  pay  the  trifling 
sum  monthly,  and  have  only  eight  months'  schooling),  as  compared 
with  the  more  brilliant  condition  of  things  at  Bome,  where  the 
boys  have  an  attendant,  pay  by  the  year,  and  do  not  remain  four 
months  away  from  school;     as  was  the  case  m  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Martial,  alludes  to.    In 
the  higher  class  of  schools  no  such  interruption  took  place,  as  will 
presently  appear.     We  ai^  iiot  aware  what  the  pay  for  tuition 


amaotmted  to ;  at  all  eTents  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  ele- 
naeniary  schools  was  very  trifling.     Jnv.  vii.  228  : 

Haee,  inquit,  cures,  et  cum  se  verterit  annus, 
Accipe  vietori  popalo  (juod  postulat  aurum. 

Whence  we  see  that  the  payments  for  tuition  were  made  annually, 
at  the  termination  of  the  school-year ;  which  probably  began  in 
!Bk£arch,  after  the  Quinquatria.  Juv.  x.  114,  Ovid  {Fast,  m,  829) 
addresses  the  teachers  at  the  Qnincpiatria, 

Nee  vos  turba  Deam,  censu  fraudata,  magistri 
Spemite,  diseipulos  attrahit  ills  novos. 

The  payment  was  made  therefore  in  March,  and  not  in  June,  as  is 
dear  from  Macrobins,  i.  12,  where  he  adduces  this  fact  to  prove 
that  originally  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year :  hoc  mense 
jner cedes  exsolvebant  magtstria.  He  evidently  alludes  here  to  the 
cTistom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest, from  the  value  the  boys  set  on  the  few  days  of  the  Qtiinqnatrus 
and  Saturnalia,  that  there  were  not  many  holidays  in  the  higher 
Roman  schools.  The  vintage  and  olive  harvest  would  of  course 
not  cause  the  boys  of  these  schools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
better  classes,  to  stay  away  from  school.     The  line  in  Juv.  x.  116, 

Quisquis  adliuc  uno  partam  colit  asse  Mineryam, 
does  not  refer  to  the  payment  for  tuition,  but  to  the  entrance-fee, 
Minerval^  paid  by  each  scholar.    Varro,  R,  It,  iii.  2 ;  Tertull.  de 
Idol.  10. 

The  conclusion  of  boyhood  was  commemorated,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  by  a  certain  solemnity ;  the  exchanging  the  prsetexta  for 
the  toga  virilis,  and  called  tirocinium  fori  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Many  have 
supposed  it  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  year  (Vales,  on  Damasc.  de  lust.  Goes.  Aug* ; 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vestiar.  ii.  1.  Dodwell,  Prodect.  Camden,  v.  1—^); 
judging  from  the  case  of  Augustus.  But  this  has  been  disproved 
by  Norisius,  Cenot.  Pisan.  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Gruchius,  Salmasius, 
and  Manutius,  defer  it  till  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  have  declared  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
According  to  Boettiger,  De  originibua  Tirodnii  apvd  BomanoSy  it 
took  place  in  early  times  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  was  completed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vvoi.  Klotz  assumes  that  such  a  year  was  not  at  all  fixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  every  case  on  the  father,  who  introduced 
his  son  into  public  life,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  his  dis* 
cretion.    Each  of  these  three  last  opinions  is  in  some  respects 
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that  A  distiiiction  must  be  dnwn  between  tii« 
xa  times.  In  the  former,  the  tirociiiiuiii  probablj 
I  oompletioii  of  the  sixteenth  j>ear,  Lit.  xxii.  57 ; 
mmenced  the  dntiee  of  military  service,  and  theii 
Mic  generally.  VaL  Max.  v.  4, 4 ;  iii.  I,  3.  Not- 
iny  assumed  the  toga  Tirilis  at  the  end  of  theit 
i  Cicero,  Virgil,  Persins,  Augostus,  Cicero's  md, 
es,  ){.  Aurelius ;  Capitol.  4 ;  TertolL  de  vel.  tiV^. 
\d  Suet.  Od.  6.  So  that,  although  in  early  times 
the  completioa  of  the  eiztoonth  year,  yet,  later. 
[teenth  was  most  uanal.  Nor  is  this  contradicted 
in  Cicers,  p.  Sext.  69 :  cut  luperior  annus  idem  et 
•rteteitam  populi  judicio  Icgam  dedit ;  for  it  al-trayis 
judidam  patHi,  whether  the  son  might  take  the 
teen  or  not ;  thus  Caligula  was  twenty  years  old 
llowed  him  to  lay  amde  the  toga  prsetexta  (Suet. 
M  the  emperors  it  certainly  did  not  happen  before 
r ;  and  even  under  Claudius,  this  was  on  an  ex- 
nn.  xii.  41,  virilii  toga  Neroni  maturaia  ;  he  was 
ars  old.  Suet.  Claud.  43.  As  a  certain  year  is 
;  of  age,  which,  however,  can  jail  earlier,  if  the 
I  was  it  also  with  the  tirocinium  fori  at  Borne,  . 
br  the  ceremony  was  the  Libfralia,  the  sixteenth 
. /"orf.  iii.  771.  Cic.  (Ki  ^H.  vii.  1.  Itmostlikely  i 
nestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Lares,  where  ^ 
t«d  the  imignia  piKritia,  and  dedicated  his  bulla 
Prop.  iv.  1,  131: 
abi,  bulla  rudi  demiaaa  eat  aurea  coUo. 
itris  et  ante  deoi  libera  sDinpta  toga. 

primlim  parido  cnslos  mibi  pnrpnra  cessit,  i 

que  snccinctia  Laribus  donate  pependit.  , 

a  tunica  recta  or  regalia  on  the  occasion,  ominii  . 
tgillii,  p.  286.  PUn.  H.  N.  viii.  48.  Augustns  wore 
nica  with  latui  daw*.  Suet.  Aug.  94.     According   I 
B  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere- 
nformed  in  the  forum,  after  the  domestio  one 

toga  virilis,  now  Eissumed,  differed  from  the  toga 
eing  white  without  a  purple  stripe ;  hence  caU«d 
t.  V.  20;  ix.  17,  19;  Phil.  li.  18;  also  libera,  be- 
jan  a  freer,  loss  restrained  course  of  life,  Boet- 
1  expression  from  the  connection  with  the  »i 

Ovid,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  reaaon  of  it? 
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taking  place  at  the  liberalia,  attempted  four  different  explanations, 
witliGut  giving  this  one,  surely  it  would  be  a  very  bold  step  to  fall 
in  with  Boettiger's  opinion.  Ovid's  expression  {Triet  v.  777)  just 
reverses  the  matter : 

Sive  quod  es  Liber,  Testis  quoque  Ubera  per  te 
Samitur,  et  yitse  liberioris  iter. 

Tbe  toga  is  not  then  called  libera  from  liberalia,  but  because,  being 
libera,  it  is  given  in  the  liberalia :  in  this  sense  only  could  Ovid 
bave  used  the  comparative  Uberior  toga.  The  expression  is  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch:  w«pi  tov  aKomtp,  C»  1.  8re  rwv  irpo(rrarr^r«v 
cLTrfiWaKat)  to  avSptiov  drritXri^att;  (/iiariov.  Comp.  Pers.  Sat.  v.  30; 
Terent.  Andr,  i.  1,  2o ;  Mart.  ix.  28.  The  adoleacene,  clothed  in 
this  dress,  was  then  led  to  the  forum  {deduct  in  forvm),  Sen.  Ej>, 
4  ;  Suet.  Aiig.  26 ;  Com.  Tib.  15 ;  NerOj  7. 

As  the  Romans  always  set  great  store  upon  a  numerous  escort 
on  all  public  occasions,  regarding  it  as  a  manifestation  of  popular 
favour ;  so  on  this,  care  was  taken  that  the  youth  should  appear  in 
the  forum  with  becoming  pomp  and  a  crowded 'retinue ;  and  per- 
sons of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not  related  to  the  parties,  were 
pressed  into  the  service.  Cic.  p.  Mur.  23.  Whether  the  youth 
was  introduced  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prgotor,  is  uncertain ;  at 
all  events,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  enrolment  into  the  list 
of  burghers.  Neither  was  it  at  all  necessary  that  the  tirocinium 
should  take  pliice  at  Bome,  Oic.  ad  Att.  v.  20;  ix.  7;  and  19, 
Arpini  togam  puram  dedi. 

After  this  visit  to  the  fonun,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol,  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  App.  B.  C.  iv.  30 ;  where  by  the  word 
icpolc  we  must  understand  the  Capitol,  as  is  clear  from  Suet.  Claud. 
2,  and  Val.  Max.  v.  4,  4.  Cotta  eo  ipso  die,  quo  togam  sumpsit 
virilem,  protenue  ut  e  Capitolio  descendit,  C.  Carhonem,  a  quo  pater 
ejus  daranatus  fueraiy  postulavit.  This  passage  further  shows  that 
with  the  tirocinium  commenced  the  entrance  into  public  life,/orMm 
oMingerey  or  tw  forum  venire.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  8  ;  xiii.  10 ;  xv.  6 ; 
BrvA.  88.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  tirones  imme- 
diately took  an  active  share  in  public  life,  or  made  their  essay  as 
orators,  &c.  Doubtless  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  but  seldom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Hortensius  was  nineteen,  before 
he  made  his  first  appearance,  Cic.  Brv;t.  64 ;  and  yet  (88)  we  read 
cum  admodum  adol^scena  orsus  esset  in  foro  dicere.  Like  as  at 
Athens,  so  at  Rome,  tl^ere  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probation, 
during  which  the  beha^jjji^f^^pte^?ao^|was  carefully  noted ; 
and,  at  least  in  anci^jf^lAftT  the  amlt^ret^^S^um  and  exercises 
in  the  Campus  MarMiIwere  jJt«*feibed4o'lumt«MSa  sign  of  modest 
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desBeexkow:.  Cic.  j9.  Cad.  5 :  Nohi8  quidem  dim  annus  erat  tuius 
ad  ooMbeadum  Ira^chium  toga  conitituim,  et  tU  exercitaiioiie  Izuloqut 
cam/pestri  tunicojti  tUerei/iur,  etc.  Orators,  who  wished  to  describe 
the  character  of  their  opponent,  often  began  a  toga  pur  a.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  vii.  8,  accusatio  Pompeii  usque  a  toga  pura,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18. 

At  the  same  time,  the  young  maoi  fi^quented  the  foruna  and 
the  tribunals,  to  fit  himself  by  this  meaixs  for  public  life.  lie  was 
often  escorted  thither  under  the  care  of  a  person  of  respectability, 
whom  his  father  had  selected  for  the  purpose  {deducere).  Died, 
de  Caua,  corr»  JEloq.  34.  Thus  Cicero  says  of  himself,  de  A  mic.  1 : 
Ego  autem  a  patre  ita  eram  deductus  ad  Scoevolam  sumpta  virili 
toga^  tU  quoad  possem  et  liceretj  a  senia  latere  nunquam  discederem ; 
and  of  the  fatiier  of  Caelius,  p.  CoeL  4. 

The  education  was  still  not  looked  upcrn  as  complete,  and 
iastruotion  continued  to  be  given  as  before,  though  the  3"outh  was 
now  rather  a  listener  than  a  pupil,  and  it  stood  entii-ely  at  his 
option  what  rhetorician  or  philosopher  he  might  choose  to  attend. 
Cic.  Brut,  89,  and  Ovid.  Tr.  iv.  29,  et  stadium  nobisj  quodfuit  aide, 
ma/net.  After  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  give  their  sons  a  more  polished  education, 
to  send  them  to  Athens.  See  Cicero  ad  Att,  xii.  32,  where  others, 
such  as  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  Messala,  are  mentioned.  So  Cicero  him- 
self, Brui,  91 ;  Plut.  Cic.  4 ;  so  Atticus,  Corn,  2.  Ovid  also  went 
thither,  Trist.  i.  2,  77.    Horace  says  of  himself,  Epist.  ii.  40  : 

Komae  natriri  mihi  contigit  atquc  doceri, 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 
Adjecere  bonse  paullo  plus  artis  Atheuis ; 

ib.  81.  See  the  following  works  on  Soman  education :  £mesti, 
de  Diaaplina  privata  Rom,  in  his  OpiMcula.  Bonnell.  de  Mat.  svb 
prlmis  Cces,  eloq,  Rom,  condit.  imprimis  de  Rhet,  Scholie,  Wittich, 
de  Orammatistarum  et  Oramm^aticorum  apud  Rom,  scholia. 
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THE  SLAVES. 


y^l^HK  tliird  essential  part  of  tlie  Eoman  family  are  the  Slaves. 
-*-  As  a  body,  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  individual,  they  are 
called  familia,  Paul.  v.  familia,  p.  86;  Ulp.  Dig,  L,  16,  servitu- 
turn  quoque  eolemus  appellare  familiaa.  Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  3,  80.  One 
slave  cannot  be  called  a  familia,  no  more  than  two,  Ulp.  Dig.  L, 
1 6,  40,  ne  duo  quidem ;  though  Paul.  Bee,  Sent,  v.  6,  3,  says :  Fa- 
milicB  autem  nomine  etiam  duo  servi  continentur.  But  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  Cic.  pro  Coec,  19. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  free  members  of  the  family,  the 
slaves  were  called  servi;  in  reference  to  their  servitude,  famuli; 
and  to  their  proprietorship,  mancipia^  or  usually  pueri ;  as  among 
the  Greeks,  dovXoif  otKkraij  OepdTrovreQf  avSpaTToSa,  Traldtg,  As  Ari- 
stotle, De  Rep.  I.  3,  says,  oUia  H  tsKuoq  Ik  Sov\u>v  ical  i\fvOi^Qu)V : 
so  it  was  among  the  E-omans.  But  though  both  nations  assumed 
the  right  and  necessity  of  slaves,  yet  the  Greek  differed  greatly 
from  the  Boman  in  the  use  of  them.  Except  in  the  latest  times, 
when  Greek  customs  were  superseded  by  Boman  ones,  the  Greet 
looked  on  his  slaves  as  a  source  of  revenue.  They  must  work  for 
the  master  as  mechanics,  and  so  forth :  and  he  traflicks  with  their 
industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  per  diem,  or  lets 
them  out  to  others  for  hire.  A  few  only,  viz.  the  regular  oUsTaif  are 
used  as  domestics.  See  Becker's  Charides,  translated  by  Metcalfe, 
p.  273.  The  Boman  knew  nothing  of  this  sort  of  traffic  in  slave- 
labour.  All  his  slaves  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  his  wants, 
or  his  luxuries  and  comforts. 

There  is  one  view  of  Boman  life  of  which  the  moderns  can 
scarcely  form  any  satisfactory  idea :  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants,  kept  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  to  wait  on  a  few  persons,  could  find 
occupation ;  nor  how  the  extraordinary  division  and  subdivision  of 
labour  was  prevented  from  causing  far  more  trouble  and  cpnfusio?! 
than  it  promoted  comfort  apd  punctuality.  In  order  to  obtain  as 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible,  it  will  be  best  no^t 
to  trei0.t  of  the  individual  classes,  as  chance  may  offer ;  but  to  go 
at  once  through  the  whole  familia,  according  to  its  different  divi- 
sions, and  the  avocations  of  their  members.  We  shall,  however, 
only  consider  the  slavey  in  reference  to  their  domestic  arrange- 
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ments,  position  with  regard  to  their  master,  and  occapatioii ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  legal  part  of  the  subject,  as 
tervituB  jtuta  et  injusta,  manumisnOy  etc. 

The  Slaye-fiimily,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been 
treated  of  by  Pignorius  {De  aervis  et  eorum  apud  veteres  miniateriis), 
Titus  Popma  {De  operU  servarum),  and  Grori,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Columbarium  libertorum  et  servarum  Livias  Augustce.  All  three 
treatises  are  to  be  found  in  Foleni,  Suppl,  ad  Grcev.  thess,  anU.  JSom, 
iii.  See  also  Blair,  An  Enquiry  iftto  the  state  of  Slavery  among  the 
Bamans.    Edinb.  1833. 

As  regards  the  method  of  acquiring  shtyes  by  the  master,  the 
general  rule  laid  down  {^Inst.  i.  3),  serui  aut  nascuntur,  aut  Jiunt,  is 
here  applicable,  since  the  master  acquired  them  either  by  purchase 
or  birth. 

They  could  be  bought  also,  mb  corona,  as   prisoners  of   -war 
[captiviy  jure  belli  capti),  Gato  in  Gellius  vii.  4 ;  Liv.  v.  22.     The  ex- 
pression «w6  corona  is  explained  by  two  old  authors,  of  a  chaplet, 
worn  on  the  head  of  those  for  sale.     Gael.  Sabinus  in  Chil,  Tii.  4 ; 
and  ib.  Gato  de  re  Mil.,  who  quotes  Plautus:  Prceco  ibi  a^Uit  cum 
corona,  quique  liceat,  veneat.     The  explanation  of  corona  milttum  is 
thus  done  away  with.     Slaves  were  in  general  sold  by  the  dealer, 
mango,  venalitius  {venales  being  opposed  to  merces;  Plaut.  Trin.  u. 
2,  51 :  Mercaturamne  an  venales  habuit,  ubi  rem  perdidit  f)  ^who  ex- 
posed tliem  openly  in  the  slave  market,  where  they  were  sold  by  the 
prceco.    They  were  first  stripped,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  scaffold, 
catasta,  their  feet  being  whitened  (Tib.  ii.  2,  59 :  quern  scepe  coegit 
Barbara  gypsatos  ferre  catasta  pedes).     This  was  only  done  to  slaves 
just  arrived,  Juv.  i.  Ill ;  or  they  were  put  on  an  elevation  of 
stone  (hence  de  lapide  emtus,  Gic.  in  Pis,  15 ;  Plaut.  Bacch,  iv.  7, 
17),  so  that  every  one  could  see  and  touch  them,  nudare,  contrectare. 
See  Gasaub.  ad  Pers,  vi.  77 ;  Boettig.  Sab,  ii.  204 ;  Sen.  Ep,  80. 
Mart.  vi.  66,  describes  a  scene,  where  the  praeco,  as  an  incentive  to 
purchasers,  bis,  terque,  quaierque  basiavit  the  girl  who  was  for  sale 
Those  who  were  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  titulus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capabilities,  but  their  corporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  vice  they  might  happen  to  have,  were  inscribed. 
Gic.  de  Offic,  iii.  17  :  Sed  etiam  in  mancipiorum  venditione  fraus  ven- 
ditoris  omnia  exduditur,  qui  enim  scire  debuit  de  sanitate,  de/uya,  de 
furtis,  proestat  edicto  cedilium.     The  words  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  Gell.  iv.  2.     Gomp.  Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2,  14 ;  Prop.  iv.  5,  51 : 
.  .  .  quorum  titulus  per  barbara  colla  pependit, 
Cretati  medio  quum  saliere  foro  ; 

which  last  line  shows  that  they  were  trotted  out  to  show  their  paces, 
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as  horses  with  us.  Menand.  Fragm.  p.  69.  See  also  Sen.  Ep»  47. 
The  vendor  was  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  account 
given,  prceatahat;  Cic.  de  Off,  iii.  17.  If  he  declined  doing  so,  the 
slave  was  sold  pileatua.  See  Gell.  vii.  4.  The  same  edict  also 
forbad  ne  veterator  pro  novitio  veniret.     Dig,  xxi.  1,  37,  65. 

The  Tnancipia  viliora  only  came  into  the  slave-market,  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  expensive  were  sold  in  the  tabernoe  by  private 
contract.  Thus  Mart.  ix.  60,  says  of  Mamurra,  who  went  about 
the  septa,  scrutinized  everything,  and  bought  nothing, 

Inspexit  molles  pueros  oculisque  comedit ; 

Non  hos  quos  primsB  prostituere  casse^ 
Sed  quos  arcanao  servant  tabulata  catastae, 

Et  quos  non  populus,  nee  mea  turba  yidet. 

The  price  of  such  slaves  was  sometimes  immense.  In  Hor. 
Epist,  ii.  2,  5,  a  favourite  slave  is  put  up  at  8,000  H.  S.,  sixty-four 
pounds ;  while  Martial,  i.  59,  and  xi.  70,  mentions,  pueros  cerUenis 
vnillibus  emtos  (eight  hundred  pounds),  and  iii.  62,  centenis  quod 
emis  pueros  et  smpe  ducenis,     Comp.  Sen.  Epist.  27  ;  Gell.  xv.  19. 

The  Eomans,  like  the  Greeks,  obtained  most  of  their  slaves  from 
Asia.  Syrifms,  Lydians,  Carians,  Mysians,  and  especially  Cappado- 
cians,  are  mentioned.  See  Cicero's  humorous  description  of  Ihe 
four  chief  countries  of  Asia,  p,  FlaccOy  27 :  Quis  unquam  Groectis 
comoadiam  Scripsit,  in  qua  servus  primarum  partium  non  Lydus  esset  ? 
lb.  pro  Quint,  6.  e  Gallia  pueros.  But  these  slaves,  of  Celtic  or  Ger- 
manic origin,  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture ;  Varro,  B,  R, 
1,  1 :  Gain  appositissimi  ad  jumenta,  "NegroQSy  ^thiopeSy  were  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  Mart.  vii.  87  :  fruitur  Canius  JEthiope,  Under  the 
emperors,  Numidians  were  used  as  outriders.  Their  native  country 
was  always  announced  at  the  sale.     Ulp.  Dig,  xxi.  1,  31. 

The  rule,  that  a  Boman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Eoman, 
was  more  strictly  observed  than  the  like  principle  in  Greece.  See 
Charicles,  An  insolent  debtor  might  be  made  over  to  his  creditor 
{addicere) ;  he  could  not,  however,  become  his  slave,  but  must,  as 
the  phrase  went,  be  sold  abroad  {trans  Tiberim),  QreYL,  xx.  1,  45 : 
Trans  Tiberim  venwm  ibant.  This  was  the  case  also  when  a  Eoman 
citizen  was  sold  by  the  state.  See  VaL  Max.  vi.  3,  4 ;  Cic.  de  Or. 
i.  40.  But  the  Bomans  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slaves  of  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  other  states.  Cic.  p,  Cluent,  7,  where 
Aurius,  a  youth  of  Lavinium,  taken  in  war,  becomes  the  slave  of 
the  senator  Sergius.  The  Greek  rule  was,  that  no  Hellene  could 
be  the  slave  of  an  Hellene ;  the  Boman,  that  no  Boman  citizen 
could  serve  another.     Plau.  Trin,  ii.  4,  144. 
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TLere  vas  iio  difference  in  the  portion  of  a  slave  who  h-iTT*ei:e«i 
to  ooiae  into  a  man's  j»5e£j&^on  kertdiiai^^  or  by  any  c-cher  iL.v.iiis; 
and  he  vas  alwav*  i»<-koned  eitner  with  the  rrtii  or  nr-fi^E. 

The  vhole  b^>dy  of  felaves  beloi:gin^  to  one  master  vas  divided 
into  the  faiailia  uron-ia  and  fa^^uia  ru^tica,  not  simply  frc'in  their 
diff^^rent  places  of  r&siience.  but  also  on  accoimt  of  their  di^erei.; 
ocicnpatiom  Fest.  106 :  Urhana  familia  et  rtutioa^  nou  Icco  *fi 
g^nere  didinguitur.  Hence  the  faiailia  nrbana  might  aceompaLT 
the  jnsisier  into  the  countrv,  and  vet  not  be  called  mstica.  Our 
bT.«:ness  at  present  is  chiefly  with  the  urbana. 

T/ie  feimijlicity  of  the  more  ancient  tim€s  vras  nnacq[aainted  with 
imch  a  concourse  of  slaves  [Sen.  de  Tranq.  8),  and  even  consuls 
took  the  £eld  accompanied  by  but  few.    AppuL  Apol.  430.     And 
of  these  few,  perhaps  only  one  was  used  for  personal  attendance 
on  himself,  whence  are  to  be  explained  the  names  Caipor,  Lu- 
djfW^  Marcipar^  PuhUpcr,  Quiniipor,     Qoinct.  InsL  L   4,  7:  /n 
iervi$  jam  inUrdicU  illud  genus,  quod  ductlatur  a  domino,  unde 
MarcipareSf  PuUiporesque.     Plin.   (xxxiii.   1.  6),  when  talking  of 
sealing  tip  the  cells,  says.  Hoc  pro/ecere  niancipiorum  legumes  et  in 
d^rmo  turha  externa  ac  servorum  quoque  causa  nomendator  adhiben^ 
dtis,    Aliter  apud  antiques  singuli  Marcipores  Ludporesve  dominorum 
gentiles  omnem  victum  in  promiscuo  hahebant.    Th^  old-fashioned 
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inaijLner  of  attendance  at  a  meal  is  drawn  in  lively  colonxs  by 
Juv.  xi.  145,  seq. 

Plebeios  calices  et  paucis  assibus  emtos 
Porrigit  incultus  puer,  atque  a  frigore  tutos ; 
Non  Phryx,  aut  Ijjcius,  non  a  mangone  petitus 
Quisquam  erit  in  magno.     Cum  posces,  posce  Latine. 
Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi  rectique  capilli, 
Atque  hodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pcxi. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Eepublic,  however,  it    became  very 
different,  and  it  was  then  considered  reprehensible  not  to  have  a 
slave  for  every  sort  of  work.     Thus  Cicero  says  in  his  description 
of  the  loose  household  arrangements  of  Piso,  idem  coquua^  idem 
atriensis :  and  Horace  {Sat,  i.  3,  12)  appears  to  consider  ten  slaves 
the  minimum,  even  for  one  of  restricted  means,  and  (in  Sat,  i.  6, 
107)  talks  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  Tiillius  the  praetor,  because  he 
liad  no  more  than  five  slaves  to  accompany  him  from  the  Tiburtine 
villa  to  Rome.     Cic.  pro  Mil,  10 :  vnagno  ancillarum  puerorumquc 
comitatu.     Vedius  also  travels  with  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  ad 
Att,  vi.   1.     But  Cicero  censures  this  extraordinary  expense  in 
servants  indirectly,  de  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  28.     In  subsequent  times  the 
numbers  mentioned  are  almost  incredible.     Thus  Pliny  (xxxiii.  10) 
relates,  C,  Cceciliics  Claudius  Isidorus  testamenio  svjo  edixit  (a.'  u. 
744),  quamvia  midta  civili  hello  perdidisset,  tamenrelinquere  servorum 
quatuor  millia  centum  sedecim.     Tac.  Ann,  iii.  53 ;  xiv.  43.     Still 
greater  numbers  are  adduced  by  Wiistemann  {Pal,  dc  Scaur,  228) ; 
but  the  accounts  of  Petron.  37,  surpass  everything ;  familia  verOy 
hahce  !  non  me  Hercules  puto  decimam  partem  esae^  quas  herum  suum 
novit,    Trimalchio  (47)  asks  a  house-slave ;  Ex  quota  decuria  es  ?  he 
answers;  e  quadragesima  :  (53),  an  actuarius  reads  aloud  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  few  days  on  the  estate  of  Trimalchio ;  and 
among  other  things,  vii.  Kal,  Sextilea  in  prcedio  Cumano,  quod  est 
Trimalchioma,  nati  aunt  pueri  xxx,  puellce  xl.     This  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeiution,  but  only  intelligible  under  the  supposition  of  there 
really  having  been  extraordinary  numbers.     Even  under  the  Re- 
public, Crassus  did  not  consider  him  rich  who  could  not  reditu 
annuo  legionem  tueri. 

Of  <5ourse  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plin. 
H,  N,  xvii.) ;  but  hundreds  were  in  the  familia  urbana ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintendence,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  decurice  ;  but  there  were  several  particular  classes, 
which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  functions  assigned 
them.  These  classes  were  the  ordinarii  (with  their  vicam),  vtd" 
gares,  Tnediaatiniy  qualea-quales  ;  at  least  they  are  thus  distinguished 
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bj^TJIpian,  Dig.  xlvii.  10, 15,  JfuOwm  interal,  qvaUt  terw  ait;  btn 
/rvgi,  ordinariut,  dupmtatcr,  an  vero  vutgarit,  vd  mediattintu,  i 
yualUqualU. 

OSDIKABn 
appear  to  iiftve  Deea  those  upper  Blares  {honaUor,  Cic  I'arad.  t.  1 
who  sapeiinteuded  certain  deportmente  of  the  bouBchold ;  they 
were  placed  abore  the  others  {ccetens  ^afedi  eranf) ;  and  had  theii 
own  Blares  or  yicorii,  who  were  their  own  pccuJium,  got  by  their 
own  economy.  Hor,  Sat,  ii.  T,  T9 :  Fican'iu  at,  tpa  tcrvo  partt. 
Comp.  Martial  ii.  18,  7,  where  the  poet  giveehis  patron  notice,  that 
he  shall  intermit  hie  iipera  togala,  becauae  the  other  has  also  a  rtx. 
Eue  tat  at  terimm ;  Jam  nolo  vicariui  ewe.  Those  TicaJli  existed 
at  an  early  period.  PUut.  Ann.  ji.  4,  28,  »cio  milii  vicarium  tate,  aud 
Cic.  (Fctt.  iiL  28),  whore  he  wiabea  to  mark  the  vilitax  of  Diog- 
notoB,  a  tiervwi  publicus,  saye  vicarium  nidlam  habet,  nihil  omii 
pecutii.  The  footing  was  simihir  when  the  master  himself  gays 
the  ordinarifie  a  slave  as  hie  immediate  suhordinat^,  who  assisted 
him  in  hie  avocation,  or  supplied  his  place.  The  difference  being, 
that  the  ordinarius  was  responsible  for  the  vicariua  to  hia  master. 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  2,  12,  lupprom-as,  so  eubaatoe.  So  Balho,  Pseud,  ii.  2, 
13,callshimself  Subiof/io,  thevicarius,  asit  were,  of  his  master  Ballio. 
The  ordinarii  were  persons  enjoying  the  master's  special  confidence, 
and  entrusted  by  liini  with  the  management  of  his  income  and 
outlay;  and  they  appointed  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  family, 
bolb.  in  fie  house  and  at  the  villa.  Suet.  Oall.  12.  This  procuraior 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  like  term,  so  often  occm-ring  in 
legal  matters :  the  latter  could  only  be  a  free  man.  I>ig.  iii.  ^, 
Cic.  p.  C<Ec.  20 ;  De  liberie  autem  juisguie  eit,  procuratori$  jwmine 
oppellatUT.  But  the  domestic  procurators  were  slaves  or  freedmen, 
whom  the  master  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  part  of  the 
household.  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  58 :  Si  mandanditm  aliquid  procuratori 
de  agricultura  aut  ijnperandum  mllico  eit.  Ad  Attic,  xiv.  16.  Some- 
times the  procurator  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  steward  of  tbe 
property.  Pliny,  E-p.  iii.  19,  says  of  the  advantageous  situation  of 
two  country  properties,  poese  tttraqae  tadem  opera,  todem  viatim 
invieere,  su6  eodem  procaratore  ac  prene  iiadem  actoribu).  Still  the 
word  procurator  does  not  seem  to  occur  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  familia  is 
entrusted.  Petr.  30 ;  Sen.  Epiet.  14.  Quinct.  Bed.  345,  famUiam 
per  pTocuratoree  eoniinetie.  Besides  the  procurator,  the  actor  and 
diepentaiOT  are  mentioned.  The  aotor  seems  to  have  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  £unilia  rustica,  and  to  have  been  about  the  Bome  as 
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"viUicxis.     Colum.  i.  7,  ib.  8.     Idemque  adori  prcecipiendtmi  est,  nt, 
convictwm  cwm  domeatico  hdbeat.    In  Scsev.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  20,  both. 
actor  ctnd  milieus  are  mentioned,  as  if  tbey  were  two  different  func- 
tions.    The  reason  is,  that  on  country  estates  there  was,  besides 
tlie  villicus,  who  attended  exclusively  to  the  farming,  a  special 
a.ccoiiiitant  also.     But  the  villicus  might  be  actor  also.     He  then 
liad  a  procurator  over  him. ;  but  a  villicus,  actor,  and  procurator, 
never  existed  all  three  simultaneously.     This  is  clear  from  Plin. 
JEp,  iii.  19,  and  Colum.  i.  6.     The  dispensator  was  the  cashier  and 
accountant,  especially  in  the  famiHa  urbana,  Cic.  adAU,:sx,l:  Nihil 
scire  potui  de  nostris  domeaticis  rebus,  de  quibus  acerhissime  afflictor, 
quod  qui  eas  dispensavit,  neqtLe  adest  istic,  neque  ubi  terrarum  sit  scio. 
Sut  there  were  also  dispensatories  of  the  familia  rustica,  Pompon. 
Dig,  L,  16,  166.     Both  are  joined  by  Cic.  de  Rep,  v.  3.     The  dis- 
pensator may  possibly  have  been  under  the  procurator  in  particular 
instances,  but  generally  himself  submitted  the  accounts  to  his 
master's  inspection.     Suet.  Qalb,  12,  ordinario  dispensatori  brem- 
ariwm  rationum  qfferenti,     Vesp.  22,  admonente  dispensatorequemad^ 
modum  summam  raiionibus  vellet  referri,  Vespasiano,  inquit,  adamato. 
So  also  (Cic.  Fragm,  in  Non,  iii.  18),  Quid  tu,  inquam,  soles,  cwm  raii- 
onem  a  dispenscUore  accipis,  si  cera  singula  probasti,  summam,  quce  ex 
his  confecta  sit,  non  probare  ?  Comp.  Mart.  v.  42.  Juv.  i.  91 ;  vii.  219. 
One  of  the  principal  domestics  was  the  atriensis,  who  originally 
was  the  same  as  the  dispensator  and  procurator.    Thus  in  Plant. 
Asin,  ii.   4,   the  pseudo-saurea,  as  atriensis,  receives  and  lends 
money,  sells  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate ;  in  short,  superintends  the 
whole  household  affaii^s,  cui  omnium,  rerum  lierus  sv/mmam  credidit. 
Hence  in  Pseud,  ii.  2,  13,  he  can  be  interchanged  with  the  cellarius 
or  promus, 

H.  Tune  es  Ballio?    Ps.  I  mo,  vero  ego  ejus  sum  Subballio. 

H.  Quid  istuc  Terbi  est  ?     Ps.  Condus  promus  sum,  procurator  peni. 

H.  Quasi  te  dicas  atriensem.    Ps.  Imo,  atriensi  ego  impero. 

In  later  times  there  were  doubtless  special  atrienses,  to  see  that 
the  (Urium  and  imagiries,  as  well  as  the  whole  house,  were  kept  neat 
and  tidy  by  the  other  slaves. 

The  ceUarius,  or  promus,  was  he  who  had  charge  of  the  cella 
penaria  and  vinaria,  and  furnished  the  daily  supply,  and  took 
charge  of  whatever  remained.  Frocwrator  peni.  Plant.  Fseud,  ii.  2, 
13.    Hence  also,  condu^s  promus.  Plant.  Capt,  iv.  2,  llo. 

Sume,  posce,  prome  quidvis ;  te  facio  cellarium. 

CFpon  which  the  Parasite  (iv.  3,  1)  says,  mihi  rem  summam  ere- 
didit  cibariam,    Comp.  Mil,  ui.  2, 11,  24,  where  mention  is  made  of 
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a  suppromus,  who  stood  in  much  the  same  position  to  the  pr-m"= 
as  the  dmanuerais  did  to  the  dispensator.  Colimi.  xL  1 :  ZTt  :r  • 
tt  potto  sine  fraudt  a  ctUnriis  pratheautur.  Perhaps  lie  also  gSTe 
out  the  demen^um,  ct'lttm  demensum,  to  the  familia. 

Among  the  ordinarii  may  also  be  reckoned  the  neg(4{afores,  slav^ 
who  conducted  money  transactions  on  account  of  their  master  n:t 
merattitra.  Eroesti,  Clar,  8.  v.  negotiator).  See  Obbar.  ad  H.'. 
Ep.  L  1,  45.  That  instances  of  this  occurred  in  later  times  rar.r  .\ 
be  denied ;  but  in  more  remote  periods  aU  qucestus  was  considere-i 
indecorus  for  the  ordo  senatoriiu  [see  Becker,  Vind.  Ci/mced.  B.-^i. 
74),  and  the  equites  were  themselves  the  negotiatores,  and  did  ii3t 
employ  their  slaves  for  the  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  very  noisy,  it  became  necessary  to  have  silent iaHi,  who 
watched  over  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Thus  Salvian.  cfe  Guh. 
Dei,  iv.  3,  says:  Servi quippe parent  adores, paverd  sileutiarios, p^zceii 
procuratores ;  ab  omnibus  cceduniur.  This  was  written,  it  is  true, 
in  the  fifth  century;  but  Seneca  also  alludes  to  them,  Bp.  47,  ani 
several  inscriptions  appear  in  Fabretti,  206,  n.  54 — 56,  and  OrelL 
n.  2956. 

The  division  of  slaves  into  decuricc  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  especial  decurio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  each  of  them.  Suet. 
Dom.  17 :  Decurio  cuhiculariorum  ;  also  in  inscriptions,  lecticaricrw^., 
etc.  Usually,  this  refers  to  the  domus  Augusta,  but  these  decuri'  -.es 
doubtless  existed  in  other  houses  also.  In  a  Pompeian  inscrlpti  -ti 
we  i-ead,  Qua:res  Fahium  et  FaUacem  (two  slaves)  in  decuria  Coti.u. 

Thei^  wei-e  also  others  in  the  £a.milia,  who  worked  in  the  caKi- 
city  of  artisans,  especially  in  the  country-houses,  and  were  used  fr-r 
scientific  purposes,  or,  as  artists,  ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
master.  It  is  uncertain  what  rank  these  held,  and  whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  oi'dinaiii ;  in  any  case  they  were 
honestiores.  Cicero  {Par,  v.  2)  says,  Ut  in  magna  (stultonin' 
familia  sunt  o/it  lautiores,  ut  sibi  videntur,  servi,  sed  tamen  stiri, 
airienses  ae  topiarii,  etc.  Ho  then  opposes  to  them  those  qui  jwn 
honestissimum  locum  servitutis  tenent. 

If^  however,  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  ordinaiius  and  vicaiius 
were  eorrelative  terms,  then  tiiese  slaves  may  also  be  called  ordi- 
narii, for  they  often  had  vicarii.  See  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36:  Peculia 
omnium  vicariique  retinentur.  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am.  41.  The  number 
of  such  slaves  was  great,  but  here  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned* 
First  come  the  regular  artists :  architedi,  fahri,  tedores,  statudrii, 
pidores^  caUaioreSj  pluniarii,  topiarii  (ab  hoitorum  cultuiii),  viridurii, 
aquarii  (for  the  last  thiee,  see  Excursus  on  The  Gardens) ;  next  come 
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^^^Tnph&rffad,  ludicmeSy  mimiy  fanarnbuli  or  «cAflBno5a<ce,  pefauristoBf 

9<zltatriceSy  gladiator es  ;  of  a  lo^er  grade  were  rftoriones,  fafui  and 

/h,tuasy  nani  and  nance ^  OT  pumiliones.     Further,  those  '^ho  took  care 

of  the  library  and  works  of  art :  d  hibUotheca^  a  statuiSy  a  pinacofheca, 

and  the  numerous  class  of  literatiy  as  anagno'^tcBy  Uhrartif  which  has 

many  meanings,  notariij  a  stvdiiSy  a  manu  or  ah  epUtoliSy  to  whom 

perhaps  appertain  the  tahellarii.     Lastly  may  be  named  the  medici, 

with  their  different  grades.    These  will  be  treated  of  first. 


MEDICI,  CHIRUEGI,  lATEALIPT^. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  study  of  Medicine  attained 
to  distinction  in  Eome,  and  then  it  was  almost  exclusively  practised 
\>y  foreigners.     Pliny  (xxix.  1,  6)  relates  that,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Oassius  Hemina,  the  first  Grecian  physician,  Archagathus, 
arrived  in  Eome  from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  535. 
The  astonishment,  which  the  art  at  first  excited,  was  soon  changed 
into  distrust,  and  in  some  cases  into  aversion.     Cato  earnestly 
-warned  his  son  against  the  Greek  physicians  and  the  study  cf  medi- 
cine ;  no  doubt  many  unprincipled  acts  were  committed  by  them, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
their  charge.     We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  very  delicate  kind.     Menoschm.  v.  3 — 5 : 

Lumbi  sedendo,  oculi  spectando,  dolent, 
Manendo  medicum,  dum  se  ex  cppere  recipiat. 
Odiosus  tandem  yix  ab  iegrotis  venifc. 
Ait  se  obligasse  oru»  fractum  ^sculapio, 
ApolUni  autem  brachium.     Nunc  cogito, 
ITtrum  me  dicam  ducere  medicum,  an  fabrom. 

One  has  <)nly  to  read  the  following  scenes  to  be  ccfnviUced  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  original  of  all  the  pedantic 
Tnedecina  and  charlatans  of  Moliere.  Athenaeus,  xv.  666 :  u  fiij  larpol 
fjffaVf  ovdkv  av  iiv  tup  ypafiiiariKiUp  fnoportpov.     !Even  in  the  time  of 
Pliry,  the  Eomans  themselves  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was,  as  he  testifies,  very  profitable  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reason  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Eomans.     JfJ^on  rem  an- 
tiqui  damnahanty  sed  artem,  Maxime  vero  qucestum  esse  immani  pretio 
vitcsy  reciisahant.    Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  be  well  ap- 
plied to  our  own  times.     He  says,  after  remarking  that  the  Eomans 
did  not  follow  the  science  with  so  much  advatitage,  Immo  vero 
mideritiis  dliter  ^am  Oraece  earn  tructdfitihicif,  ^iiim  dptid  imperitos 
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m  frof'-iMa  itaHn  endaimr.  SuHa  jpneUrea  lex  esi^  qua 
pmmitit  imadtitxnky  caci^*sle  miLZmnk  cwetnpiwam  n'jMiiiete.  IHacunt  jperi- 
twiiM  maatriM  H  exptrirrumiii  fer  wuaria  Ofmmt,  meiicoque  tantum 
tcdduae  inpftaiitiid  tfjimma  otf.  Jks  the  parafeaskmal  phy- 
Aer^occ^,  vcze  not  &IwTftTs  Looked  i^oii  -vith  the  most 
£KToazai^  eyvsv  the  BocLizb^  osaed  to  exnplor  tnisiwuiihy^  slaves,  or 
fireedmen,  as  lioose^physiddJis ;  ami  careful  fathers  of  fiunilies  also 
coQeeled  lecxpes  of  the  b«st  meins  to  be  adopted  in  porticiilar 
caaesL  Thus  Cato  had  a  kind  of  ncxpe-book,  eoaunaUariumf  quo 
vkgderttmrjilko^  mttU^  hmm  r.iitrih  uj.  These  ^tbs  weie  called  tnedici, 
and  aKd^oK  eroL  aie  nLi3Lti*3ned  in  inscdptions.  Surgery,  as  ireU  as 
phyac,  iras  practLsed  by  the  ncedicz,  as  ve  may  aee  from  passages 
in  flanios;  bat  it  is  po^ble  that  othos  ireie  specially  employed 
in  tins  department*  and  Ikence  caEed  ru^acnna  media,  vulnerarii. 
In  TiiHTi  ijiliona  of  the  time  of  Xiberios.  regular  ckirurqi  occur;  and 
CdsQS  (Kb.  TiL]y  gires  as  the  qualities  requiaite :  middle  age,  a 
steady  band,  good  eye,  &c.  Aboat  this  time,  physic  generally 
began  to  be  dirided  into  different  branches ;  doctors  :for  diseases  of 
llie  eye  (cca/arii,  or  medid  ah  cc»dU\  as  irell  as  dentists,  and  others 
diOed  in  the  treatznent  of  any  partLcuIar  local  disorder^  are  par- 
tBColady  mentioned.    Mart.  x.  56. 

Hie  iatndipta  were  probably  at  first  doctorsi'  assistants,  irlio  took 
care  of  tiie  embrocations  ;  bat  in  later  times  ^ey  appear  to  haye 
fbfrmed  a  distinct  class  of  medical  men.  See  PHn.  xsdx.  1,  2.  The 
yoonger  Pliny  8a3rs  {Ep.  x.  4},  Pnxrimo  omjio,  domaiie,  gravissima 
vdUimdime  adptriadmnk  rito  rexatuM  tatraiipieMatnnnM,  Respecting 
ibe  idbemm  medicormm  oar  medieiiUB  (as  tomgirinai),  see  Heind.  ad 
Sarai.  Sai.  L  7,  3. 

A  secQiid  important  dass  of  weD.  educated  sLktos  were  the 


LITERATI, 

of  ooorse,  in  qnite  a  different  sense  £rom  what  it  bears,  Plant.  Cos. 
iL  6, 49.  Here  it  signifies  those  slayes,  of  whose  literary  acquire- 
ments and  knowledge  the  master  made  use  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  giTen  by  SueL  de  lU,  Gramm, 
4 :  Appellcdio  Grammaticarum  Grceca  amsuetudine  invaluii  ;  ted  initio 
Uterati  voeabantur.  He  then  gives  the  distinction  between  literatus 
and  literaior,  refernng  us  to  OrbOius :  non  apud  majortSf  cum 
fanmUa  aUeupu  venalis  produeerehtr,  non  temere  guem  Uteratum  is 
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tittdOt  sed  literatoreni  ijiscrihi  solitum  esse  ;  quasi  iwn  perfedum  Uteris, 
sed  imhutum.  Previously,  however,  lie  gives  the  explanation  of 
Comeh'us  Nepos  (which  differs  from  the  above).  Comdivs  quoque 
JS^epos  in  libello,  qiw  distinguit  literatum  ah  erudito,  literatos  quideia 
vulgo  appellari  ait  eo8,  qui  aliquid  diligenter  et  acvie  scienterque possint 
out  dicere  aut  scribere :  coeterum  proprie  sic  appellandos  poetarum 
interpreteSy  qui  a  Greeds  ypafAfAariKoi  nominantur ;  eosdem  literatores 
vccitatos.  The  explanation  of  Orbilius  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
servi  literati. 

In  the  first  place  they  v/ere  used  as 

ANAGNOSTiE, 

also  called  lectores,  readers.  Men  of  polite  education  used,  when  at 
their  meals,  or  not  in  any  other  manner  nientally  occupied,  and' 
even  in  the  baths,  to  have  persons  to  read  to  them.  Thus  the 
younger  Pliny  relates  of  his  uncle  {Ep.  iii.  5),  Super  ccenam  liber 
legebatur,  adnotabatur,  et  quidem  cursim,  Memini  quendam  ex  amicis 
guu/m  lector  qucedam  perperam  pronunciasset,  revocasse  et  repeti 
coegisse,  etc.  But  then:  In  secAissu  solum  balinei  tempus  studiis 
eximebatur.  Quum  dico  balinei,  de  interioribus  loquor ;  nam  dum 
distringitur  tergiturque,  audiebat  aliquid,  aut  dictabat.  The  same 
person  says  of  himself  (ix.  36),  Coenanti  mihi,  si  cum  uxore,  velpaucis, 
liber  legitur ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus  (c.  16),  Nemo 
in  convivio  ejus  aliud  uKpoana  audivit,  quairh  anagnosten,  Neque  uu" 
qtiam  sine  aliqua  lectione  apud  eum  coenatum  est.  Martial  frequently 
alludes  to  this  habit,  and  sometimes  with  complaints ;  for  several 
persons  only  invited  him  to  their  tables  to  read  to  him  their  bad 
comedies,  iii.  50.  Augustus,  when  unable  to  sleep,  used  to  send 
for  lectores,  or  confdbulatores.  Suet.  Aug,  78;  Cic.  ad  Att,  i.  12. 
All  the 

LIBRAEn 

belong  to  this  class.  They  were  slaves  used  for  writing,  hence  also 
called  scribce,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  the  scriboepublici,  who  were 
liheri,  and  formed  a  sepai*ate  ordo;  and  also  from  the  bibliopolm, 
also  called  librarii,  Emesti,  Glav,  Cic.  The  librarii  again  were 
called,  according  to  the  use  they  were  put  to,  ab  epistolis  ;  a  studiis; 
a  hibliotheca;  notarii.  It  wiU  be  best  to  explain  these  in  the 
Sxciu^uses  on  The  Library  and  Letter, 

Bespectrng  the  Fcedagogi,  see  p.  188. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  (frequently  in  no  honourable  manner) 
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sei-ved  for  amufiement ;  for  instance,  at  meals,  when  the  business-  o2 
the  day  was  at  an  end,  ^^d  eTerything  was  brought  to^^tber  that 
could  serre  for  recreation.     Of  course,  in  the  earlier  times,  such 
pleasures  were  unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  the  war  witb  An- 
tiochus  (when  the  former  simplicity  yielded  generally  to  Asiatic 
luxury),  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  repast  began  to  be  heightened, 
not  only  by  refinement  in  cookery,  but  also  by  all  manner  of  shows 
and  aKpoafiara,  by  artists  hired  for  the  occasion,  or  even  kept  among 
the  regular  retainers  of  the  family.     LiTy,  xxxix.  6.     Of  this  kind 
were  the  symphoniaci,  the  corps  of  household  musicians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  shows  their  general  use.     Cic.  Mil.  21 : 
Milo,  qui  nuTiquam,  turn  casu  pueros  symphoniacos  ttxoris  ducebat  et 
ancillarum  yreges,     Petr.  c.  33,  47,  and  Senec.  Ep.  54,  in  coTnissa- 
tionibus  noatrie  plus  cantorum  est,  quam  in  theatris  olim  spectatorum 
fuit,     Cic.  Verr.  iii.  44 ;  Biv.  17  ;  Ulp.  Dig.  vii.  1.     This  is  what 
the  aliud  agpoafia  alludes  to,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  of 
Cornelius  Nepos. 

To  these  were  added,  in  later  times,  ludiones,  mimi,  funanihuliy 
or  scltcenobatoi,  petaurista:,  saltatrices,  gladiatores,  and  such  like  ;  all 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  house  of  Tiimalchio.  They  require  no 
explanation ;  but  on  account  of  the  petauristce,  we  may  quote 
Petron.  53  :  Petauristarii  tandem  venerunt :  haro  insulsisstmus  cum 
scalis  oonstitity  puerumque  jussit  per  gradus  et  in  summa  parte  odaria 
saltare;  circulos  deinde  ar denies  transire  et  dentibus  amphoram  sus- 
tinere.  These  were  such  arts  as  are  practised  by  our  mountebanks. 
According  to  Mart.  (v.  12),  Linus  let  seven  or  eight  boys  stand  on 
his  arms.     Comp.  Ter.  Hecyr,  i.  ii.  26. 

The  taste  for  the  deformed  and  idiotic  mor  tones,  fatui,  and /at ute, 
was  still  more  strange.  The  moriones  were  perhaps  originaUy 
regular  Cretins,  at  least  the  term  comprehends  not  only  absurdity, 
but  deformity ;  and  Mart.  vi.  39,  desciibes  one  ;  acuto  capite  et  auri- 
hus  longis,  quce  sic  moventur,  ut  solent  asellorum.  But  their  absurdity 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  the  stupider  they  were,  the  more  valuable, 
as  affording  most  opportunity  for  laughter.     Mart.  viii.  13,  says, 

Morio  dictus  erat ;  viginti  milibus  emi. 
Bedde  mihl  nummos,  Gargiliane  :  sapit. 

Comp.  xiv.  210.  !E!ven  in  Seneca^s  house  there  was  no  lack  of  them, 
Ep,  50.  Harpasten,  uxoris  meoe  fatuam,  scis  hereditarium  onus  in 
domo  mea  remansisse :  ip^e  enim  aversissimua  ah  istis prodigiis  sum;  si 
quando  fatuo  deledari  volo,  non  est  mihi  longe  quoerendum :  nie  rideo. 
Pretty  much  on  a  par  with  those  were  the  nani  and  nance,  also 
pumiliQn^t  dwar^,  ^ho  wore  especial  favourites  of  the  ladies. 
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Gell.  (xix.  13)  GXplaias  vdvov^,  hrevi  atque  huwiU  corpore  Ummnifi 
paulvm  supra  terrain  ex^tantes.     Stat.  Silv,  i.  6,  57 1 — 

Hie  audax  subit  ordo  purailonum, 
Quos  natura  brevi  statu  peractos 
Nodosum  semel  in  globum  ligavifc. 

It  is  true  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus  {Aiig,  88),  pumilos  atque 
distortos — ut  ludihria  naturce  malique  ominis  abhorrehat ;  but  still  lie 
had  a  court- dwarf,  Canopas,  the  pet  of  his  niece  Julia ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
vii.  16,  where  cases  are  mentioned  on  purpose  for  these  little  men. 
Suet.  Tib.  61.  The  nani  differed  from  the  distorti.  Suet,  ib,  ap.d 
Quinct.  DecL  298;  Inst  ii.  5.  These  monsters  used  to  learn  to 
dance  and  play  the  castanets.  Brouckh.  ad  Prop.  iv.  8,  48.  Later 
they  used  to  enact  fights.  Stat.  ib.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixvii.  8.  Bronze 
statues  of  these  abortions  are  still  extant.  Gori  Mus.  Mr.  i.  7.6. 
They  also  occur  in  Pompeiaji  frescoes,  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  Oct.  83. 
We  must  also  reckon  here  the  OrcecuU,  or  Greek  house-philoso- 
phers, if  the  usage  of  which  Bottiger  speaks.  Sab.  ii.  36,  be  based 
on  good  ground,  as  in  that  case  they  would  nearly  represent  .th^ 
Parasitce. 
Essentially  different  from  these  were  the  class  called 

VULGAEES, 

under  which  name  are  to  be  understood  those  who  had  one  low 
and  definite  occupation,  either  in  or  out  of  the  house.  To  this 
class  belonged,  firstly  the  osHariua  or  janitor ^  who  constantly  kept 
watch  over  the  entrance  of  the  house.  In  ancient  times,  and  often 
even  later,  their  attendance  was  secured  by  fastening  them  with 
a  chain  to  the  entrance,  Auct.  de  Clar.  Rhet.  3.  L.  Otadliua 
serviisse  dicitury  atque  etiam  oatiarius  veteri  more  in  catena  fuisae. 
•Ovid,  Amor.  i.  161 : — 

Janitor,  indignutn,  dura  religate  catena. 

Sagittar.  de  Januis  Vett.  xvi.  19.  Later,  however,  he  dwelt  in  the 
cella  ostiaria,  Sueton.  Vitdl.  16 ;  Petr.  c.  29.  The  dog  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  belonged  exclusively  to  the  janitor;  but  besides  this, 
like  as  the  modem  porter  carries  his  staff  of  state,  so  did  the  osti- 
arius  appear  with  his  virga  or  arundoy  though  not  as  mere  insignia, 
but  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder.  Sen.  de  Const,  sap.  J4. 
Petr.  c.  134 :  arundinem  ab  ostio  rapuit.  Cf.  c.  98.  Brou,ckh.  ad 
Propert.  iv.  7,  21. 

The  assertion  of  Wustemann,  founded  on  TibuU.  i.  7,  76,  auij 
i.  6,  61,  and  Plant.  Cure.  i.  1,  76 :  {Anus  hie  sold  cubitq,re  cmtQ8,t 
janitrix)y  that  females  also  served  as  door-keepers,  deserves  .QQTr 

p  2 
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rection.  In  Plautus  it  refers  to  the  house  of  a  lenOj  who  guards  his 
meretrices  with  a  lena.  So  in  Appul.  Met,  i.  p.  112,  Potis  is  the 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  open  the  house-door. 
Again,  Tibull.  (i.  8,  76)  refers  only  to  the  bolted  door. 

.  .  .  none  displicet  illi, 
Quaecunque  apposita  est  janua  dura  sera. 

So  in  i.  6,  61,  the  mother  of  Delia  is  meant,  and  not  a  janitrix : — 

Haec  foribusque  manet  noctu  me  affixa. 

In  a  Eoman  house,  where  numberless  clients  came  to  the  satu- 
tatiOy  and  viri  amplissimi  met  to  converse,  a  janitrix  would  have 
been  a  strange  appendage.  With  equally  little  foundation,  does 
Bottiger,  Sah.,  suppose  a  janitrix  in  the  ante-room  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Such  a  female  would  have  as  little  right  to  the  appel- 
lation of  janitrix,  as  the  cuhicvlariua  to  that  of  janitor. 

Next  came  the  cuhicutariiy  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  rooms,  and  probably  when  the  master  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  ante-chamber.  In  Suet.  Tih,  21,  and  Dom,  16,  they 
are  termed  cuhiciUo  proepositi.  They  also  announced  visitors,  Cic. 
Vtrr,  iii.  4.  I£u7ic  vestri  janitoreSy  hunc  cubicularii  diligunt;  hunc 
liberi  vestri^  hunc  servi  ancillcbque  amant ;  hie  cum  venity  extra  ordinem 
vocatur  ;  hie  solus  introducitury  cceteri  sospe  /rugalissimi  homines  ex- 
cluduntur.  Prom  whence  it  seems  clear  that  visitors  were  admitted 
according  to  the  order  of  their  arrival.  Oic.  ad  Att.  2.  Under  the 
emperor  there  were  special  servi  ah  officio  admissionumy  in  addition 
to  the  cubicularii,  between  whom  and  the  vetarii  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  diiOference. 

Even  when  they  went  abroad  without  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
slaves  were  always  in  attendance,  hence  named  pedisequiy  who,  as 
we  learn  from  several  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  class,  and 
every  slave  who  followed  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
S.  Gori,  de  Columb,  Liv,  Aug, ;  Com.  Nep.  Att,  13 :  Namique  in  ea 
(familia)  erant  pueri  literaiissimiy  anagnostce  optimi  et  plurimi  lihrariiy 
ut  ne  pedisequus  quidem  guisquam  essety  qui  non  utrumque  horam 
pvlchre  facere  posset,  Oic.  ad  Att,  viii.  5;  Verr,  i.  36,  circum  pedes. 
That  fashion  required  the  attendance  of  slaves,  and  exempted  the 
masters  from  the  performance  of  even  the  most  trifling  exertions, 
we  see  from  Martial  ix.  60,  22  :  asse  duos  calices  emit  et  ipse  tuLit, 

Besides  these,  Eomans  of  rank  used  a  nomenclator.  In  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  those  who  desired  to  attain  to  high  ojfl&ces 
were  obliged  to  observe  many  little  attentions,  not  only  to  people 
of  distinction,  but  also  towards  the  colnmon  citizens.  Their  houses 
were  open  to  the  visits  of  everybody,  and  when  they  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  expected  to  remember  all  their  names,  and  to 
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say  somethiiig  agreeable  to  them.  As  it  was  impossible  to  recall  at 
€L  moment  the  name  and  crrcumstances  of  each  one,  there  were 
slaves,  whose  duty  consisted  in  remembering  the  names  of  those 
^vrhom  they  met,  and  informing  their  master.  Cic.  Att,  iv.  1 :  ad 
Tirhem  ita  venif  ut  nemo  ulliiis  ordinis  homo  nomendcUori  notua  fuerit^ 
qui  mihi  ohviam  non  venerit.  Their  memory  became  a  proverb. 
Sometimes  if  his  memory  failed  him,  the  nomenclator  substituted 
some  false  name,  Senec.  Sp.  27 :  vettdus  nom£iiclator,  qui  nomina 
non  reddity  sed  imponit.  In  houses  where  tho  salutatio  was  numer- 
ous, a  nomenclator  was  requisite.  Sen.  Epist,  19:  hahehas  con- 
invaa,  quo8  e  turha  salutantium  nomenclator  digesserit.  The  nomen- 
clator had  another  function  to  discharge  (Petro^,  c.  47,  and  Plin. 
xxxii.  6,  21),  viz.  that  of  informing  the  guests  what  dishes  were 
served  up,  and  making  known  their  several  excellences.  Comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  25,  with  Heiadorf 's  remarks. 

The  lecticarii  were  the  slaves  who  bore  the  lectica,  and  when  the 
custom  became  by  degrees  more  common,  they  were  important 
functionaries :  women  were  carried  in  the  city,  men  outside  of  it 
and  in  the  gestationes.  The  strongest  and  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance were  chosen ;  Syrians,  Celts,  Germans,  and  especially  Cappa- 
docians.  Sometimes  six  in  number,  at  others  eight,  lectica  hexaphoros, 
or  octaphoros.  The  custom  is  described  by  Lucian,  Cynic,  722; 
Senec.  Ep,  31 :  tzirla  aervorum  leciicam  per  itinera  urhana  OfC 
peregrina  portantitmi.  For  other  passages,  see  Tit.  Popma,  de  Op. 
Serv.  in  Pol,  Thea,  iii.  1366 ;  comp.  Lips.  Elect,  i.  19 ;  Bottig.  8ah. 
ii.  202.  Before  the  lectica  went  anteamhulonea,  in  order  to  clear  a 
road  through  a  crowd.  These  were  properly  some  of  the  class  of 
poor  clients,  and  not  slaves.  They  did  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  the  customary  words.  Bate  locum  domino  meo,  but  occa- 
sionally made  room  with  their  elbows  and  hands,  as  related  by 
Martial  (iii.  46),  who,  in  order  to  escape  paying  continually  the 
opera  togata,  oflfers  to  his  rex  his  freedman,  who  might  even  serve 
as  a  lecticaritia  or  anteambulo.  This  led  sometimes  to  disagreeable 
collisions.  Pliny  relates  {Ep,  iii.  14) :  Equea  Romanua  a  aervo  ejus 
(IJargii  Macedonis),  ut  tranaitum  daret,  manu  leviter  admonitus 
convertit  ae,  nee  aervv/m,  a  quo  erat  ta^tv^a,  aed  ipaum  Macedonem  tarn 
graviter  palma  percuaait,  ut  pasne  concideret.  Thus  they  went  in  the 
city,  but  on  a  journey  the  escort  was  much  greater.  The  use  of 
runners  or  outriders  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  times ;  the  Eomans 
also  were  fond  of  this  species  of  display,  at  least  as  early  as  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  and  the  curaorea,  and  Numidoe,  who  ran  and 
rode  in  advance  of  the  rheda  or  carruca,  are  frequently  mentioned. 
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Thus  Seneca  {Ejp,  87)  says:  0  guam  cuperem  illi  (Catoni)  nunc 
cccurrere  aliquem  ex  his  Troasults  in  via  divitibuSy  cursores  et  Numi- 
das  et  multum  ante  se  pidveris  agentem  !  Sen.  Ep,  126 :  Omnes  jam 
sic  peregrinantuVy  ut  illos  Numidarum  proecurrat  equitatuSy  ut  agmen 
ciirsorum  antecedat.  Suet.  Ner.  30 ;  Tit,  9.  Martial  (iii.  47)  says  of 
one  who  takes  with  him  from  the  city  into  the  country  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country:  Nee  f&riatus  ibat  ante  carrucamy  Sed  tuta 
foeno  cursor  ova  portabaty  and  of  himself  (xii.  24),  Non  rector  Lybici 
niger  caballi,  Succinctus  neque  cursor  antecedit.  Such  luxury,  how- 
ever, was  unheard  of  in  the  times  of  the  Republic ;  for  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  figurative  speech  of  Cicero,  Verr,  v.  41.  Still 
something  like  it  is  mentioned,  Cic.  de  Hep,  i.  12 :  Puer  nuntiavit 
venire  ad  eum  Loblium  ;  this  was  a  slave  sent  on  before  to  announce 
his  anival. 

We  must  here  make  mention  of  the  capsariiy  which  has  a  variety 
of  significations,  as  capsd  itself  is  also  used  in  divers  senses. 
I.  They  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  and  placed  them 
in  the  capsa,  as  thieving  was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
bath.  See  the  commentators  on  Petron.  30,  Burm,  U.  The 
slaves  who  followed  the  children  to  school,  and  carried  in  a  capsa 
the  articles  required  there.  Juven.  x.  117:  Quern  sequitur  custos 
aiigustoi  vernula  capsce.  They  are  mentioned  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  psedagogi.  Suet.  Ner,  36 :  Constat  quosdam  cum 
pcbdagogis  et  capsariis  uno  prandio  necatos.  III.  The  slaves  who 
carried  after  their  masters  the  scrinium  (capsa,  Cic.  Div,  in  Ccec. 
16),  in  which  sense  they  were  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  scriniariiy 
of  whom  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  inscriptions ;  although 
under  this  appellation  may  also  be  understood  those  who  were 
custodes  scriniorum. 

The  adversitores  were  not  a  particular  class  of  slaves.  The  master 
on  arri'sdng  at  his  destination,  for  instance  at  the  house  of  another, 
dismissed  the  pedisequiy  with  orders  to  return  and  escort  him  back. 
There  is  a  clear  passage  in  Plant.  Mostell.  i.  4,  1,  where  Callida- 
matas  visits  Philolaches,  and  says  to  the  slaves  who  had  accompa- 
nied him,  Advorsiim  veniri  mihi  ad  Philolachetem  volo  tempori ; 
hence,  Phaniscus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  characters  by  the  name  of  adversitory  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere)  says,  iv.  1,  24  ;  Nunc  eo  advorsum  hero  ex  phirimis 
servis.  Comp.  Mencech,  ii.  3,  82 ;  Ter.  Adr,  i.  1,  2.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  the  custom  after  Terence ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  slaves  were  retained  in  the  house  of  the  acquaintance, 
particularly  at  the  cce?ia,  when  they  took  charge  of  their  master's 
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clothes  and  solecey  and  stood  beliind  tim.     Hence  flie  expression,  a 
pedihus  pueri.     The  custom  is  clear ;  Martial,  xii.  88, — 

Bis  Cotta  soleas  perdidisse  se  questus, 
Dum  negUgentem  ducit  ad  pedes  vemam, 

SLud   other  passages;  .and  Seneca,  Bene/,  iii.  26,  27,  where  two 

ixLstances  are  to  be  found :  first,  that  of  Paulus,  who  matelke  admo- 

'verat  the  head  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  a  ring. 

Tliis  was  a  sufl&cient  ofience  for  the  vestigator  Maro  to  found  an 

accusation  on ;  but  the  slave  of  Paulus  had  perceived  his  intent, 

and  drew  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  his  master  {servtia  ^'ua,  cut 

necfehantur  insidioBy  ei  ebrio  annulum  extraxit) ;  and  secondly,  the 

case  of  a  vir  ordinis  senatoriif  who  had  spoken  against  Augustus ; 

Ut  primum  diluxity  aervua  qui  ccenanti  ad  pedes  ateterat,  narrat,  quce 

inter  coenam  ehrius  dixisset. 

We  cannot  infer  from  Cic.  in  Pie,  9,  where  the  name  occurs, 
tliat  they  had  regular  laternarii ;  but  it  is  evident  that  slaves  pre- 
ceded them  with  torches  or  lanterns  as  they  went  home.  See  Val. 
Max.  vi.  8,  1 ;  Juven.  iii.  285 ;  Petron.  79 ;  Suet.  Aug,  29 :  Servum 
proilucentem. 

We  have  still  to  mention  as  slaves,  used  out  of  doors,  the  salu- 
t'igeruli  pueri  of  Plant.  AuL  iii.  5,  26,  or  nuncii,  renunciiy  Plant. 
Trin.  ii.  1,  22,  something  Hke  errand-boys;  and  the  tabellariiy  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  The  Letter, 

The  names  of  the  remaining  vulgares,  who  had  fixed  household 
occupations,  either  explain  their  own  meaning,  or  will  partly  be 
described  in  the  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  table,  as  piatoreSy  dtdciariiy  coquiy  fartorcay 
placentariiy  tricliniariiy  with  the  tridiniarchay  atructoresy  carptorea 
and  aciaaoreay  a  cyathoy  or  a  potioney  and  so  on ;  or  for  clothes  and 
ornaments,  as  veatiariiy  veatijiciy  pcentdarUy  a  veatey  and  ad  veatem^ 
also  veatiapiciy  veatiplieiy  ah  ornamentiay  cuatodea  auriy  ornatriceay  coa- 
metcBy  tonaoreSy  cinifloneay  ad  unguentay  and  others.  These  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  diflFerence,  if  any,  there  was  between 
the  class  of  Yulgares  and  the 
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In  the  fragment  of  TJlpian,  quoted  before,  they  are  connected 
with  the  vulgares  by  a  veZ,  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  an ;  and 
tUe  Question  is,  how  far  they  were  different  from  them.    They  occur 
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times  and  in  different  familiae;   and  its  severity  alleviated  both 
by  conscientious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  by  the 
usefulness  of  the  slave ;  but  it  gave  the  hard  master  an  opportunity 
of  being  cruel  with  impunity.     Hence  the  description  of  Petrus 
Chrysologus,  Serm,  141,  is  certainly  true:  Quidquid  dominua  in- 
dehitey  iracunde,  libenSy  nolens^  ohlitvSy  cogitanSy  scienSy  nescius  circa 
servum  fecerity  judicium,  justitia,  lex  eat.     Altogether,  the  position 
of  the  Eoman  slave  was  far  harder  than  that  of  the  Greek;  and 
the  reserve  of  the  Roman  character  effectually  prevented  aU  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  between  master  and  slave.     Plutarch  {dc.Gar- 
ruL  18,  iii.)  characteristically  observes  of  Piso's  slave:  OiJrwc  ffif 
*Pb>/iaiicuc    oiKSTTic.       6    H    'Attikoq    tpii    rip    StffTroTy    (TcaTrroiV,    fc^'    olc 
ytyovaaiv  at  SiakvatiQ.      In   more  ancient  times,  when  the  whole 
family,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  house-slaves,  lived  in  closer 
bonds  of  union,  more  intimate  familiarity  did  arise  in  spite  of 
the  master's  power.     The  whole   family  ate  in  common.     Plut. 
Coriol.  24  :  txpi^vTo  iroWy  npoQ  tovq  olKsraQ  tTruiKti^  Ton,      Cat,  Maj. 
21.     Still  the  slaves  never  reclined  in  company  with  the  rest  at 
table ;   but  there  were  suhsellia,  benches,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jectiy  upon  which  they  sat  with  the  children  and  perisons  of  lower 
degree.     The  parasites  also  contented  themselves  with  this  place, 
Plaut.  Capt,  iii.  1,  il :  Nil  morantur  jam  Laconas  imi  suhsellii  viroa 
Plagipatidas,    Plaut.  Stich,  iii.  32  :  Haud  postulo  equidem  me  in  lecto 
accumhere,     Scis  tu  me  ease  imi  auhaellii  virum,     Comp.  v.  4,  21. 
Hence  also  Terence  at  the  table  of  Csecilius,  Vit,  Terent, :  Ad  cosnan- 
tern  cum  veniaaet,  dictua  eat  initium  quidem  fabuIcBy  quod  erat  caiitemp' 
tiore  veatitUy  aubaellio  jttxta  lectulum  reaidena  legisae;  poat  paucos  vei'o 
veraua  invitatua  ut  accumberety  coenaaae  una.     There  too  sat  the  chil- 
dren of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  table,  Suet.  Claud,  32  :  Adhibchat 
amni  coenoe  et  liberoa  auoa  cum  pueria  puelliaque  nobilibu8y  qui  more 
veteri  ad  fulcra  ledorum  aedentea  veacerentur.     The  aubadlia  are  dis- 
tinctly assigned  as  places  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  Tranquill,  ii.  15 : 
Nwi  acdpiet  aapiena  contumdiamy  ai  in  convivio  regia  recumbere  infra 
menaamy  veacique  cum  aervia  ignominioaa  ojfficia  aortitia  jubehitur.  But 
this  privilege  was  soon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  meals  with  his  master,  but  received  a  certain  allowance 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food,  either  monthly  [menatrua),  or 
daily  {diaria  cibaria) ;  this  allowance  was  called  dem&naum,  Donat. 
ad  Ter,  Phorm,  i.  1,  9 :  Servi  quatern^a  modioa  accipiebant  frumenti 
in  menaemy  et  id  demenaum  dicebatur.  Sen.  Ep,  80,  nevertheless  says, 
aervua  eaty  quinque  modioa  accipit.     But  he  speaks  of  players;  and 
Donatus  no  doubt  follows  the  rule  laid  down  by  Cato,  who  only 
treats  of  the  fanulia  rustica,   The  slaves  of  the  familia  urbana  livet" 
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oettet.  Cato,  i?.  iSf.  56,  fixes  tte  allowance,  accorcfing  to  tlie  nature 
3f  tlie  slave's  labours,  at  from  four  to^ve  modii  of  wKeat  per  month; 
«diie  ad  libitum  just  after  the  vintage,  in  the  fourth  month,  1  hemina 
per  diem  =  2 J  congii;  in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  1  seori,  =  5 
'iong,  ;  in  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  3  hem,  =  1  amphora,  nearly.  At 
tlie.  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,  1  cong.  to  each.  Oil,  1  sexi, ;  salt,  1 
mod.  per  month;  besides  figs,  olives,  halec,  and  vinegar.  We  collect 
from  l^laut.  Stick,  i.  2,  2,  that  this  allowance  was  given  out  monthly : 

Yos  meministis  quot  calendis  petere  demensum  cibum ; 
Qui  minus  meministis,  quod  opus  sit  facto  facere  in  sdibus  ? 

The  joke  of  the  sycophant,  who  pretended  he  had  been  in  Olym- 
pus, alludes  to  this.     Plant.  Trin,  iv.  2,  202 : 

Cbarm.     Eho,  an  etiam  vidisti  JTovem } 

Syc.  Alii  dii  isse  ad  villam  aiebant  serris  depromtam  cibum. 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  MostelL  (i.  1,  59),  of  not  only  the  de- 
mensum for  the  familia  rustica,  but  even  the  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
being  obtained  from  the  city.  JSrvom  daturine  estis,  huhus  quod 
/eram?  Date  ces,  si  non  est.  To  this  Tranio  replies,  Ervom  iibi 
aliquis  eras  faxo  ad  viUam  ferat.  That  a  daily  distribution  was  not 
"unusual,  is  clear  from  the  expression  diaria,  Mart.  xi.  108 :  Pueri 
diarta  poscunti    Hor.  Epist,  i.  14,  40;  Sat,  i.  5,  67: 

.  .  .  Rogabat 
Deniqne  cur  unquam  fugisset,  cui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret,  gracilr  sic  tamque  pusilJo. 

"wbence  we  see  that  bad  diet  often  caused  slaves  to  abscond.  The 
slave  likewise  received  clothes,  tunica  and  sagum,  but  he  had  to  give 
up  those  he  had  cast  off;  for  shoes  he  received  sculponece. 

If  the  slave  could  manage  to  spare  anything  out  of  this  allow- 
ance, he  might  thus  acquire  a  little  property,  to  which,  it  seems,  his 
master  could  lay  no  claim.  Indeed  the  principle,  quodcunqae  per 
aervum  acquiritur  id  domino  acquiritur,  was  not  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  the  slave  could  thus  earn  a  peculium,  by  means  of  which  ho  often 
purchased  his  freedom.     This  is  clear  from  Terent.  Phorm,  i.  1,  9 : 

Quod  ille  unciatim  vix  de  dcmenso  suo, 
Suum  defraudans  genium,  comparsit  miser,     ^ 
Id  ilia  universum  abripiet,  baud  existumans, 
Quanto  labore  partum. 

besides  which  the  similar  passage,  Senec.  Ep,  80 :  Peculium  »uum 
quod  ccmparaverunt  ventre  fraudato,  pro  capite  numerant.  Of  course 
the  slave  might  acquire  property  by  other  means.  In  Plautus,  the 
mastet  lays  no  claim  to  what  the  slaves  may  have  found,  or  pre- 
tended to  have  found,  as  in  the  Rudens  and  the  Aulularia,  and  with 
wWch  tftd  difty©  wishes  to  pui'chase  his  £ree4o?n.     Tl^ere  wef© 
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often  very  ricli  slaves.    See  Senec.  de  Benef,  iii.  28,  and  Petron. 
in- the  house  of  Trimalchio.    Plin.  xxx.  10. 

The  names  of  slaves  were  partly  borrowed  from  their  native 
country,  asPhryx,  G^eta,  Paphlago,  Cappadox;  or,  with  cruel  irony, 
from  ancient  heroes  and  kings,  as  Jason,  Achilles,  Priamus,  Midas, 
Croesus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Lucifer,  Hesperus,  Ptolemy,  Pharnaces, 
Semiramis,  Arsinoe,  &c.  They  seldom  bore  the  names  of  plants, 
flowers,  herbs,  and  stones,  as  Amiantus,  Sardonjrx,  &c.  Orell.  In»cr. 
2782.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  slave  and 
that  of  the  humble  freeman.  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  24 :  Dicta  est  ali- 
quando  in  senatu  sentential  ut  servos  a  liheris  cuUus  distingiieret :  deinde 
apparuity  qitantum  periculum  immineret,  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos 
ojepissent,  Lampr.  Sev,  Alex,  27.  Tacit.  {Ann,  xiii.  25)  says,  veste 
serviliy  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing,  such  as  is  worn  by  slaves 
and  humble  persons  generally.  The  chief  portion  of  it  was  the 
tunica,  for  the  working  classes  could  make  no  use  of  the  toga. 
Hence,  in  Dial,  de  Caus,  corr,  Eloq,  7,  tunicatvs  populus  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  mdgus.  So  Hor.  Epist,  i.  7,  65,  tunicato  popello^ 
The  tunica  of  the  lower  orders  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
higher  classes,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  might  not  be  in  their  way 
at  work  {colohium).  This  opinion  is  in  nowise  invalidated  by  the 
Schol.  ad  Juv,  i.  3 ;  for  the  reading  there  is  doubtful.  Concerning 
the  livery  of  the  litter-bearers,  see  Excursus  I.  Sc.  4. 

Marriage  was  certainly  practised  among  slaves,  but  it  was  only  a 
natural  right,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  marriage  of  free  per- 
sons. Hence  the  term  applied  to  it  was  contuherniumy  not  matrimo- 
nitmiy  and  the  married  pair  were  called  contuhemaleSy  Orell.  2807. 
The  slave's  wife  was  also  called  conservay  Orell.  2788.  The  master 
alone  decided  which  slaves  should  cohabit  with  each  other,  Col.  i. 
8 :  Qualicunque  villico  contuhemalis  mulier  assignanda  est.  It  was  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  they  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Varr.  B,  B.  i.  17 :  Danda  opera  ut  {servi)  habeant  conjuncta>s  con- 
servaSy  e  quihus  habeant  filios :  eo  enim  fiunt  firmiores  et  conjundiores 
/undo;  not  to  mention  the  profit  he  derived  from  the  birth  of 
vernal.  The  elder  Cato  made  his  slaves  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  a  female  slave,  Plut.  Cat,  Maj,  21.  Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  contubemales  together,  Orell. 
Inscr,  2834;  Petron.  56;  Plant.  Cas,  prol.  66 — 74.  The  contu- 
bemales are  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  See  Campana,  di  due 
Sepolcriy  Eom.  1841 ;  and  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  12 :  Contubern^ales  guoqtie 
servorumy  i.  e.  uxores  et  natos  instructo  fundo  contineriy  verum  est. 

The  punishments  for  the  offences  of  slaves  were  very  nomierous, 
and  became  more  severe  from  the  increase  in  their  numbers,  and 
the  greater  difficulty  in  superintending  them,  as  they  became  more 
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and  more  strangers  to  the  master.  Both  Greeks  and  Bomans  agreed 
in  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  slayes,  in  contradistinction  to 
■the  treatment  of  freemen.  Hence  in  a  gy^io,  they  we  always 
^ut  to  the  torture.  The  great  hardship  lay  in  the  master  being  al- 
lowed to  punish  his  slaves,  just  at  his  own  caprice.  We  shudder  to 
oread  the  accounts  of  the  treatment  they  received,  often  for  very 
-trivial  misdemeanours ;  but  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  they 
liad  become  systematically  demoralized  and  vitiated  for  a  course  of 
several  centuries,  and  that  they  composed  a  class  fer  superior  in 
XLumber  to  the  freemen,  of  excessive  cunning  and  audacity,  and  could 
only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  most  extreme  severity.  Tacit.  Ann, 
-jsiY,  41.  The  milder  punishments  were,  degrading  out  of  the  familia 
txrbana  into  the  rustica,  and  into  the  ergaattUtmi,  where  they  often 
liad  to  work  catenati  et  compediti.    Plant.  Most,  i.  1,  17 : 

Augebis  ruri  numennn,  genus  fen*atile« 

Geta  says,  Terent.  Phorm,  u.  1,  17,  with  comic  resignation : 

0  PlisBdiia,  incredibile  quantum  lierum  anteeo  sapientia. 
Meditata  mihi  sunt  omnia  mea  incommoda,  hems  si  redierit : 
Molendum  est  in  pistrino,  vapulandum,  habendum  compedes, 
Opus  ruri  faciundum,  hoioim  nihil  quidquam  accidet  animo  noYum. 

These  were  the  vincti  compede  foasoreSf  so  often  mentioned,  e.  g. 
Ovid.  Triet  iv.  1,  5  ;  Tib.  ii.  6,  25.  They  composed  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  family,  viz.  the  ergastulum.  Col.  i.  8, 16 :  Ergastu- 
lum  mancipia  vincta  compedibus,  Juv.  viii.  180.  Those  who  might 
"be  disposed  to  run  away  were  thus  secured ;  whence  the  room  was 
under  ground,  Colum.  i.  6,  3.  These  were  forbidden  imder  the 
emperors,  Spart.  Hadr,  18,  but  were  never  quite  suppressed.  The 
roason  why  these  oompediti,  according  to  Gate's  rules,  were  better 
fed,  was  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procm-e  for 
themselves  anything  extra.  Hence  they  had  bread,  the  others 
-wheat.  The  compes  was  either  a  block  of  wood  fastened  to  the  leg 
by  a  chain,  or,  more  commonly,  regular  leg-irons.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb :  CompedeSy  quas  tpse/ecitt  ipsua  vi  geatet  fciber.  An  iron  collar, 
coUare  (like  the  Greek  kXoio^),  and  manacles,  Tnanicoey  were  often 
used,  Lucil.  in  Non,  i.  162  :  Cum  manicia,  catvloy  collarique  utfugi^ 
tivum  deportem.  Plant.  CapU  ii.  2,  107.  Hence  in  Trin.  iv.  3,  14, 
for  oculicrepidoB  read  collicreptdce.  The  cattUiia  mentioned  by  Luci- 
lius  was  also  a  fetter,  derived  probably  from  catena,  and  containing 
a  play  on  the  word  canis.    Plant.  CtMrc,  v.  3,  13  : 

Delicatum  te  hodie  faciam,  cum  catello  ut  aecubes : 
Ferreo  ego  dico. 

And  even  cania  came  to  be  used  iu  the  same  sense : 
Tu  quidcm  hodie  canem  et  fiircam  feras. 
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Paul*  p.  45  :  CatiduLs,  genus  quoddam  vinculi,  qui  interdum  cani0  op- 
j^lgiwr.  Beating  was  frequent,  at  one  time  with  fmU&i  or  virgiz 
{ulmeoE^y  h&ncQfacere  aUquem  vlmeum.  Flaut.  Asin,  ii.  ^,  96,  ulmi-^ 
triha,  Fere.  ii.  4,  7,  xdmorum  Acheruns  (i.  e.  in  cujus  tergo  moriun- 
tur  ulmeae) ;  Arnph,  iv.  2, 9;  or  with  lora  :  hence  in  Plautus  regulai: 
lorarii:  also  with  Aa^ence,  Hor.  Epiat.  ii.  ^,  15.  Hence  Libanujs,  Plant. 
Aain.  i.  1 , 2 1 ,  calls  the  pistrinum  the  treadmill,  where  the  sieves  under 
punishment  had  generally  to  perform  some  hard  labour :  fustitu- 
dineSt  ferricrepinas  inaulas,  uhi  vivos  homines  mortui  incursant  hoves. 
Hence  arose  the  nicknames  verhero,  or  verbereum  caput,  Pers.  ii.  2, 
2,  verier ea  stattia ;  Capt  v.  1,  31 ;  Pseud,  iv.  1,  7 ;  and  the  very  com- 
mon one  mastigia.  This  punishment  was  of  such  every-day  occur- 
rence, that  many  did  not  fear  it,  and  even  joked  at  it.  Thuj9 
Chrysalus  says,  Bacchid,  ii.  3,  131,  si  illo  sitnt  virgoe  ruri,  ai  mihi 
est  tergum  domi.     So  Libanus,  Ajsin,  ii.  2,  53 : 

Habeo  opinor  familiarem  tergum,  ne  quaerani  foris. 
This  virtus  and  firmitudo  animi  is  very  humorously  described, 
Asin,  iii.  2,  3 ;  where  a  multitude  of  other  punishments  are  enu- 
merated : 

Scapularum  coiifidentia,  virtute  ulmorura  (?)  freti, 
Advorsum  stiraulos,  laminas,  crucesque  compedesque, 
Nervos,  catenas,  carceres,  numellas,  pedicas,  boias, 
Indoctoresque  acerrimos,  gnarosque  nostri  tergi. 

Plautus  makes  us  acquainted  with  slave-life  on  every  side. 

Another  punishment  was  hanging  up  by  the  hands  with  weights 
attached  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  they  received  blows. 
Plant.  Asin.  ii.  2,  31.  Hence  frequently  j?en(iere  and /crtVepewrfen- 
tem^  Trin,  ii.  1,  19;  Most,  v.  2,  45;  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4,  42. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were  branding,  executed  upon 
the  fugitivi  and  fares,  Lettera  were  burnt  in  on  the  forehead,  to 
mark  the  crime,  and  those  who  were  thus  branded  were  termed 
literati.  Plant.  (7cw.  ii.  6,  49,  and  perhaps  alluded  to  also  in  Aul,  ii. 
4,  46 ;  trium  literarum  homo  (either  fur,  or  one  branded  several 
times)  or  stigmosi,  Petr.  109  ;  stigmata  is  the  proper  expression  for 
these  notce.  Also  notati,  inscripti.  Mart.  viii.  76,  2  ;  Senec.  de  Ira^ 
iii.  3 ;  Plin.  xviii.  3,  4.  Whether  this  mark  was  a  single  F,  or  moio 
letters,  is  doubtful ;  nothing  can  be  decided  from  Petronius,  108. 
The  latter  appears  more  probable,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
distinction  between  fur  and  fugitivusy  although  it  is  true  that  Cic. 
p.  Rose,  Am,  20,  says  of  the  mark  for  the  calumniatores :  literam 
illam,  cui  vos  usque  eo  inimici  estiSy  ut  etiam  omnes  calendas  oderitiSy 
ita  vehementer  ad  caput  affigenty  etc.  The  stigmata  remained  visible 
for  life,  and  many  who  afterwards  became  free  and  rich  tried  to 
hide  them  with  plasters,  spleniis^  M^rt*  ii*  ^*     ^aHial  mentions  » 
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doctor,  ExQS,  wIlo  knew  jliow  to  efface  tji^  traces  of  foi-mer  luauding, 

X.  56,  6. 

A  veryfoquent  punisliment  was  carrying  the /urea,  but  in  .earlier 
times  it  was  only  meant  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Don^tus  ad  Ter, 
^TjcZr.  iii.  5, 12  :  Ign(yminim  magis  quam  supplicii  causa.  Pint.  Cor, 
24.  Tlie  furca  was  much  of  the  form  of  a  V,  and  was  placed  over 
the  back  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  hands  were 
bound  fast  to  their  thighs.  Plautus  {Cos,  ii.  6,  37):  Tu  quidem 
Jiodie  canem  et  furcam  ferae.  Corporal  punishment  in  chains  was 
a  far  severer  punishment.  Plant.  Most,  i.  1,  53;  Liv.  ii.  36:  stib 
furca  caesum.  The  fuxca  was  also  applied  to  slaves  who  wore  about 
to  be  crucified.  Fatihulum  often  means  the  same  as  furca ;  though 
literally  it  was  the  transverse  beam  of  the  cross.  Sen.  Ep,  101 : 
patibuh  pendere  destridum.  Plant.  MU.  ii.  4,  7 :  Credo  tiki  esse 
eundtum,  aciutum  extra  portam  dispessis  manibiis  patihtdum  cum  habebis, 
MosteU,  i.  1,  52  :  lia  te  forabunt  patibulatum  per  vias  stimulis.  Car- 
nifices  went  behind  and  beat  or  goaded  the  culprit.  The  words 
extra  portam  in  Plant,  refer  to  the  custom  of  inflicting  all  supplicia 
outside  of  the  city.  It  was  not  the  legendary  porta  Metta,  the 
reading  of  some  in  Plant.  Cas,  ii.  6,  2,  and  Psevd,  i.  3,  97 ;  but  the 
porta  Esquilina^  outside  of  which,  on  the  Campus  Esquilinus^  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  general  burial-gi'ound.  Tacit.  Ann,  ii. 
32,  extra  portam  Esquilinam.  Suet.  Claud.  25  ;  Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  60. 
Peath  by  crucifixion  was  not  uncommon.     Plant.  Mil,  ii.  4,  19 : 

Noli  minitari ;  scio  crucem  ftifcuram  mihi  sepulcnim : 
Ibi  mei  majores  sunt  siti ;  pater,  avos,  proavos,  abavos. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  slaves  were  thrown  into  the  vivaria,  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  their  conflicts  with  these  animals  are 
well  known.  A  dreadful  case  occurs  in  Cic.  p,  Ctu, :  Stratonem  in 
criicem  actum  esse  exsecta  scitote  lingua.  When  the  master  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  law  enjoined  that  all  should  be 
put  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  41.  This  explains  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12, 
after  the  murder  of  Marcellus.  Comp.  Lips,  de  Cruce.  Extra  cruel 
punishments — as  hacking  off  the  hand,  especially  for  theft  (see 
Plant.  Epid.  i.  1,  11;  Bekker*s  Antiq,  Plant,  11),  or  throwing  the 
culprits  to  be  devoured  by  the  Murcenoi  (Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  40) — were 
exceptions.  Hor.  Epist,  i,  16,  47,  non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos,  Juv. 
V.  216.  Originally,  slaves  only  suffered  this  punishment,  hence 
crux  and  servile  supplicium  meant  the  same.  The  greatest  hardj^hip 
slaves  had  to  endure  was,  that  very  frequently,  for  trivijil  eiTors. 
or  from  mere  caprice,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  refined 
maltreatment.     The  ladies  wore  particularly  distinguished  in  this 
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accomplislmieiit ;  indeed  their  maids  who  dressed  them  seldom 
escaped  from  the  toilet  without  being  beaten,  scratched,  and  torn 
or  pricked  with  needles.  See  Ovid.  Am,  i.  14,  13;  Art.  iii.  235; 
Mai-t.  ii.  66 ;  Juven.  vi.  491 : 

Disponit  crinem  laceratis  ipsa  eapillis 
Nuda  humeros  Psecas  infelix,  nudisque  mamillis. 
Altior  hie  quare  cincinnus }    Taurea  punit 
Continuo  flexi  crimen  facinusque  capiUi. 

B6ttig.  Sab,  i.  310,  323. 

But  when  treated  in  this  manner,  the  master  had  everything  to 
fear  from  the  vengeance  of  the  slaves;  and  the  truth  of  Ovid's 
saying  {Met,  xiv.  489),  sors  uhi  pessima  rerum,  sub  pedibus  timor  est^ 
was  frequently  exemplified.  Sen.  Ep,  47 ;  Cic.  p.  Mil.  22 :  De  servis 
nulla  qucBstio  in  dominoSy  nisi  de  incestu,  Val.  Max.  vi.  8,  1.  PHny 
relates  an  instance  of  such  revenge,  Ep.  iii.  14 :  Rem  airocem  Largiw 
MacedOy  vir  proetorius,  a  servie  suispasstLS  esty  superbua  alioqui  domintu 
ct  scevuSy  et  qui  serviaae  patrem  auum  parumy  immo  minimum  memi- 
nisaet.  Lavabatur  in  Villa  Formiana,  repente  eum  servi  circum^istunt ; 
aliv^  fauces  invadit,  alius  os  verberaty  alius  pectus  et  ventremy  atqw 
etiam  [foedum  dictu)  verenda  contundity  et  quum  exanimem  putarenty 
dbficiunt  in  fervens  pavimentumy  ut  experirentuTy  an  viveret.  The 
wretch  lived  long  enough  to  have  what  Pliny  himself  calls  the 
solatiwm  ultionis.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
the  truest  attachment  and  noble  self-sacrifice  for  the  master:  in 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars,  for  instance ;  and  Valerius  Maximos 
has,  in  a  particular  chapter  (vi.  8),  rescued  various  incidents  of 
thid  description  from  oblivion.    Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 

We  may  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  Slaves,  by  alluding  to 
the  peculiar  relation  which  arose,  after  the  last  days  of  the  Bepublic, 
thi*ough  the  lascivious  love  of  beautiful  slaves,  who  became  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  brutal  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  power  over  the  lord  and  influence  in  the 
household,  on  the  other.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dark  side  of  slave-life,  will,  in  the  pages  of 
Martial  and  Juvenal,  and  elsewhere,  find  sufficient  proof  of  the 
depravity  of  the  age. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Eoman  slaves 
were  in  the  last  state  of  degradation  and  demoralization.  Daily 
maltreatment,  while  it  hardened  them,  at  the  same  time  caused 
them  to  despise  and  detest  their  master. 

The  power  of  manumitting  their  slaves  was  a  right  enjoyed  by 
masters  from  the  earliest  times.   The  slave  at  once  became  a  citizen^ 
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provided  the  maniimission  took  place  according  to  the  forms  of 
law.  He  afterwards  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  client  to  his 
former  master,  and  usually  took  his  name ;  it  being  the  custom) 
generally,  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  Eoman  by  whose  means  any 
one  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  freedman  often 
reuLarned  in  his  master's  house,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron  {patrontis) 
to  him ;  his  position  now  became  very  different,  though,  anciently, 
freedmen  were  treated  strictly,  Cic.  ad  Quint,  fr.  i.  1,4:  Lihertis^ 
quibus  nil  non  mtdtum  aecus  ac  servis  imperahant. 


EXCURSUS  IV.    SCENE  I. 


THE  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS,  AND  CLIENTS. 

rpHE  entire  organisation  of  a  Eoman  family  was  perfect;  and 
-*•  even  tlie  more  distant  members  of  it  were  united  with  the 
pater  familias,  or  head,  by  the  closest  ties.    . 

The  number  of  relations  was  generally  large,  and,  in  noble 
families,  the  degrees  of  affinity  were  marked  by  the  irmigines,  which 
formed  a  widely-ramified  genealogical  tree.  The  legal  side  of  the 
question  will  not  here  be  entered  into.  The  ancient  reverence  en- 
tertained for  the  ties  of  kindred  is  shewn  in  many  ways ;  there  was 
the  yearly  festival  of  the  Charistiay  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  8 :  Convivium 
aolenne,  cui  prceter  cognatos  et  affines  nemo  inter ponehatur,  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  616.  So  again,  the  duty  of  mourning  deceased  cognati  and 
affineSy  and  the  interdict  against  marriage  within  these  grades ;  and 
lastly,  the  jua  osculiy  which  allowed  the  wife  to  be  kissed  by  her 
own  and  her  husband's  cognati;  the  kiss  being  considered  sym- 
bolical of  near  relationship,  Plut.  qu.  Mom.  vi. :  <Ti«/i/3oXov  xai  KOiviovrma 
avyyiviiaQ.    Yal.  Max.  iii.  8,  6. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  various.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  old  interdict  against  women  drinking  wine,  and  assert  that 
the  nearest  relations  sought  to  convince  themselves  by  this  means, 
whether  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Plut.  t*6. ;  Cato  in  Plin. 
H,  N.  xiv.  13 ;  GeU.  x.  13 ;  Polyb.  vi.  2. 

After  the  relatives  came  other  Mends,  whoso  acquaintance  had 
been  made  either  at  school  or  in  some  other  manner ;  and,  lastly, 
the  hosptteSy  or  friends  abroad,  of  whom  the  Eoman  of  distinction 
could  boast  numbers,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  times,  that  beautiful  institution  of  hospitium  prevailed  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  (see  Charides),  whereby  friends  were 
not  merely  boimd  to  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality,  but  also  to 
afford  help  and  protection  to  each  other  in  all  circumstances, 
political  as  well  as  private.  According  to  the  usual  opinion  (Gell. 
v.  13),  the  first  and  most  sacred  duties  were  those  towards  parents 
or  wards.  He  goes  on  to  say,  secundum  eos  proximum  locum  clientes 
haherCy — tum  in  tertio  loco  esse  cognatos  affinesque,  Masurius  autem 
Sahinus  antiquiorem  locum  hospiti  trihuit  quam  clienti.  Verba  ex 
eo  libro  Jioec  sunt :  in  officiis  apud  majores  ita  ohservatum  esty  primum 
tttteJoey  deinde  hospitiy  deinde  clienti y  tum  cognatOy  postea  affini. 
Whence  the  relations  stood  after  the  hospites.     So  Cic.  Diu,  20; 
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Tliiv.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  13 ;  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  4.  So  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Cic.  p.  Flaco* 
20 ;  Suet.  Coes,  73 ;  Tib.  62 ;  and  the  descendants  always  most 
religiously  observed  the  hospitium  entered  into  by  their  forefathers* 
£[ence  the  so  frequent  mention  of  paterntia  amicus  et  hospeSt  e.  g. 
Cic.  Div.  20 ;  Liv.  xlii.  38 ;  Plut.  Cat,  Min,  12,  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  alliances,  it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to  interchange  iesaerce 
(^tr^fifioXa),  which  were  preserved  by  their  posterity  as  a  mark  of 
identity.     Plant.  Faen,  v.  1,  22;  and  v.  2,  87,  where  Hanno  says: 

0  mi  hospes,  salve  raultura,  nam  mihi  tuus  pater. 
Pater  tuus  ergo,  hospes  Antidamas  f  uit, 
Heec  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  illo  fuit. 

and  Agorastocles  replies : 

Ergo  hie  apud  me  hospitium  tibi  prajbebitur. 

cf.  Pseud,  i.  1,  63.  The  bond  could  not  be  severed  unless  by  pre- 
vious notice  given  by  one  of  the  parties,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  36 :  hospitium 
renunciat,  Tomasius,  de  Tessera  hospitali  in  Fabricius'  BibUographia 
A.ntiq,y  p.  890. 

But  a  chief  class  in  the  Boman  domus  were  the  Clients.  The 
clientela  was  a  State-institution;  its  political  significance,  and  the 
legal  points  connected  with  it,  are  discussed  elsewhere.  All  that 
'we  have  to  do  with  here,  is  its  exterior  appearance  in  the  house  of 
tlie  patron. 

One  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  the  salutatio  matutina^  Plin. 
JSp,  iii.  12 :  Officia  antelucana.  Early  in  the  morning  the  client 
rep&ired  to  the  vestibulum  of  his  patronus  (the  word  vestibulum  Is 
by  some  derived  from  this  circumstance ;  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  2),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  Ave,  Senec.  de  Ben,  vi.  34.  Directly 
the  door  was  opened,  he  entered  the  atrium,  where  he  awaited  the 
appearance  of  his  patron.     Mart.  iv.  8 : 

Prima  salutantes  atque  altera  continet  hora. 

ix.  100 :  et  mane  togatum  Observare  jubes  atria,     Hor.  Upist,  i.  5, 
31 :  Atria  servantem,     Juv.  vii.  91. 

But  this  was  done  not  by  the  clients  merely,  but  also  by  others 
who  were  far  above  that  rank.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  20 :  Mane  salu* 
tamus  domi  bonos  viroa  multoSy  qui  me  quidem  peroffidose  et  per* 
amanter  observant,  Att,  i.  18;  Sen.  Ep,  29;  vi.  34:  In  pedore 
amicuSy  nan  in  atrio  quceritur.  There  were  various  classes  of 
visitors,  Senec.  de  Ben,  vi.  33 :  prima  et  secundai  admiasumes,  Cf. 
Stuck,  Antiq,  Conviv,  ii.  31.  The  client  further  discharged  the 
opera  togata  to  his  patron,  by  accompanying  hini  out  of  doors  as 
anteambulo,  see  above;  for  which  he  was  treated  to  refreshments 
afterwards,  Sen.  Ep,  22 :  nudum  kUuSy  incamitata  lectuMy  aibrivm 
vftevwm^  and  i2e  Brev.  7.    This  service,  however,  originaUy  pet« 
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formed  £rom  motiyes  of  respect,  afterwards  degenerated  into  ai 
opet  a  mercenaria.  Not  only  the  man  of  quality,  or  who  was  be- 
loTed  and  respected,  but  also  the  undeserving,  if  a  wealthy  one. 
wished  to  see  himself  everywhere  surrounded  by  an  obsequiouf 
host  of  courtiers  {dientum  turba,  Sen.  Ep,  68).  Hence  numbers  of 
persons  were  to  be  found  in  Eome  who  used,  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, to  form  the  court,  as  it  were,  not  of  one,  but  of  several 
persons  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

It  was  their  means  of  livelihood,  Juv.  i.  119 :  quibtis  hinc  toga, 
caUeua  hinc  est,  et  panis  fumusque  domi.  Many  came  to  Home  from 
a  distance  in  hopes  of  obtaining  such  employment :  as  the  esuritor 
Tucdus,  ridiculed  by  Martial,  iii.  7,  who  had  come  from  Spain,  and, 
upon  hearilig  that  the  aportula  yielded  so  little  profit,  turned  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  Mulvius,  a  little  distance  from  Eome.  In  the 
same  manner  the  poet  enquires  of  Gargilianus,  after  the  aportula 
were  done  away  with :  quid  Bomce  facia  f  Unde  tihi  togula  est  et 
fuscoe  pensio  cellos  ?  These  persons  used  to  go  early  in  tlie  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  domini  or  reges,  hurrying  on  from  one  to 
another,  Senec.  <?e  Brev,  14 :  cum  per  diversas  domoa  meritariam 
aalviationem  drcumtulerint,  A  disagreeable  task  this,  for  the  sake 
of  a  niggardly  sportula,  to  endure  daily  diacuraua  varioa  vcigumque 
mane,  et  faatua  et  ave  potentiorum  (Mart.  vii.  39),  and  to  play  the  part 
of  the  anteamhulo  tumidi  regia.    Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denariis  tribus  invitas,  et  mane  togatum 

Observare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tua ; 
Deinde  hserere  tuo  lateri,  preecedere  seUam, 

Ad  yiduas  tecum  plus  minus  ire  decern. 

comp.  X.  74 ;  iii.  46.  Many,  who  received  the  aaXutatio  of  their 
clients,  performed,  in  turn,  the  part  of  aalutator  to  others,  and  took 
away  the  sportula,  Juv.  i.  99 ;  Mart.  x.  10 : 

Cum  tu  laurigeris  annum  qui  fascibus  intras, 
Mane  salutator  limina  mille  teras. 

Mart.  xii.  26 :  How  the  sportula  or  recompense  was  given,  is  not 
quite  clear.  Xretzschmar,  de  Sportulia,  Dresd.  1758.  .Anciently,  the 
client  was  invited  to  dinner  by  his  patron.  Afterwards,  when  the 
custom  degenerated,  this  was  not  only  inconvenient,  but  impossible; 
hence  a  coena  recta,  or  distribution  of  victuals,  was  substituted: 
not,  however,  to  take  away,  as  Buttmann  supposes ;  for  in  the  only 
passage  that  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  supposition  (Hesych.  i. 
p.  485)  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Probably  this  food  was  doled  out  in 
baskets,  whence  the  word  sportula.  But  this  also  proving  inconve- 
nient, the  coena  was  changed  into  money  {rb  avrl  dtiTrvov  dpyvptov, 
Hesych.  ib,) ;  and  so  it  always  continued.  With  the  help  of  the 
accounts  given  by  Suetonius  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  alter- 
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• 
ations  may  be  ascertained  pretty  accurately.  Under  tlie  earlier 
emperors,  the  clients  were  entertained  with  a  regular  coena,  or 
a  cold  repast,  improvised  for  the  occasion.  This  is  plain  iroin. 
IMart.  (cited  below)  viii.  50.  In  Nero's  time  the  custom  arose  of 
paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  this  in  reference  to  the 
j^blic(e  coence  also.  Sueton.  Ner,  16:  puhlicce  ccenas  ad  sportulaa 
^edctctce,  Domitian  reintroduced  the  old  custom,  Suet.  Dom.  7 : 
sporttdas  publicas  auatulit,  revocata  coenarvum  rectarum  consuetudine, 
'E.e  gave  sportulse,.  which  in  completeness  and  elegance  equalled 
"fclie  coena  recta,  Mart.  viii.  60 : 

Grandia  pollicitus  quanto  majora  dedisti ! 
Promissa  est  nobis  sportula,  recta  data  est. 

The  patrons  perhaps  preferred  feeding  the  clients,  for  these  gentry 
could  not  eat  dinners  in  so  many  places  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
receive  money ;  and  thus  the  number  to  be  recompensed  was  much 
smaller.     Martial,  iii.  7,  refers  to  tjiis  time : 

Centum  miselli  jam  valete  quadrantes 

Anteambulonis  congiarium  lassi — 

Regis  superbi  sportulae  recesserunt. 

Nihil  stropbarum  est :  jam  salariura  dandum  est. 

*.  e,  since  the  money-sportula  is  done  away  with,  a  fixed  salary 
{aalarium)  must  be  supplied  by  the  patron,  in  order  to  enable  his 
clients  to  live.  Before  this,  they  had  not  required  it.  The  stingy 
patron  would  give  his  clients  common  food,  while  he  ate  delicacies, 
Mart.  iii.  14,  60 : 

Ostrea  ta  sumis  stagno  saturata  Lucrino, 
Sumitur  inciso  mytilus  ore  mihi. 

lb,  iv.  68.  From  all  the  passages  we  gather  that  the  client  ate  the 
fbod  in  his  patron's  house;  it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  he  took  it 
a'way  with  him.  See  also  Suet.  Bom,  4,  where  the  emperor  gives 
sportula  cum  obsoniiSy  and  then  initium  veacendi  prim^ua  fedt,  and 
Mart.  viii.  50 : 

Vescitur  omnis  eques  tecum  populusque. 

■whence  it  is  clear  that  the  food  was  eaten  there  and  then.  But, 
after  Domitian,  the  money-sportula  again  became  the  vogue: 
whence  Asc.  on  Cic.  Verr,  i.  8,  explains  aportulce  by  mmimorum 
receptacula.  The  usual  value  of  the  sportula  was  100  quadrantea,  or 
25  aaaea.  Mart.  iv.  68 ;  i.  60 ;  iii.  7 ;  x.  74 ;  Juv.  i.  120 ;  although 
many  persons  gave  a  much  more  considerable  sportula  {major  apor~ 
tula,  viii.  42).     So  Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denariis  tribus  invitas,  et  mane  togatum 
Observare  jubes  atria,  Basse,  tua. 
X.  27: 

£t  tua  tricenos  largitur  sportula  numiuos, 
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This  was,  according  to  the  old  value,  300  qimdrawtes,  or  7i  denariit 
oomp.  xii.  26.  The  sportula  was  doled  out  in  the  yestibulum  or 
atrium,  Juv.  i.  100 : 

.  .  .  Nunc  sportula  primo 
limine  panra  sedet,  tarbs  rapienda  togatse. 

and  fetched  away  in  the  evening  by  those  who  had  in  the  morning 
paid  the  rex  their  opera  togata,  Mai*t.  x.  70,  13 : 

Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  centumque  petuntur 
Quadrantes. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  of  coena.  Mart.  x.  27 ;  Juv.  iii.  249.  When 
therefore  Juvenal  says  (i.  128) ; 

Ipse  dies  piilcro  distingaitiir  ordine  rerum : 
Sportula,  deinde  forum,  etc* 

this  is  an  exception,  and  perhaps  effedum  pro  effidente.  In  short, 
there  is  much  that  is  pecuKar  in  Juv.  i.  117,  e.  g.  the  ladies,  there, 
fetch  the  sportula  in  a  lectica,  which  is  elsewhere  unheard  of. 
Whether,  however,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  this  money  was  actually 
doled  out  in  little  baskets,  sportelloiy  is  very  dubious ;  and  probably 
it  was  only  the  name  of  the  ancient  custom  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  distribution  of  money.  But  it  seems  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  the  salutatio  had  been  omitted,  or  the  other  duties  of  the 
client  neglected,  the  sportula  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming.  In 
Mart.  ix.  86,  the  client  is  not  admitted : 

Non  vacat  aut  dormit,  dictum  his  terque  reverao. 

die.  Verr,  iii.  4 ;  Mart.  ix.  86. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  officia^  not  from  his  own  fault,  but  be- 
cause his  patron  was  iU,  he  stiU.  got  no  sportula :  Mart.  iv.  25.  From 
which  passage  we  learn,  that  some  patrons  did  not  dole  out  the 
sportula  daily,  but  only  on  fixed  days.  Others  again  gave  the 
sportula  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  wants  of  their 
client,  or  the  amount  of  service  done ;  but  he  never  came,  except 
by  invitation,  as  is  clear  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  invitare. 
At  family  festivals,  as  e.  g,  at  marriages,  the  sportula  was  regulai-ly 
and  generally  distributed.  Appul.  Apol,  p.  416,  where  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  country,  we  civea  denuo  ad  sportiUaa  convo- 
larenU  This  wedding- sportula  continued  in  vogue  till  the  latest 
times,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each.  Symmach.  Ep.  iv. 
65 ;  ix.  97.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  is 
mentioned  by  Appul.  ib» ;  and  Plin.  Ep,  x.  117,  where  other  feast- 
days  are  recorded. 
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THE  ROMAN  HOUSE. 

^^NE  of  tlie  most  difficult  points  of  investigation  throughout  the 
^^  whole  range  of  Eoman  antiquities  which  bear  on  domestic  life 
ia  the  discussion  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  house,  their  position 
and  relation  to  each  other.  We  might  fancy,  after  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Herculaneum,  and  more  especially  in  Pompeii,  where  the 
l>ijdldings  have  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  that  the  greatest  light 
-would  have  been  thrown  on  this  point ;  but  we  should  greatly  err, 
-were  we  to  take  the  houses  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  the 
regular  Soman  house.  It  is  true  that  they  have  much  similarity ; 
indeed,  the  habitations  of  antiquity  generally  were  by  no  means  so 
various  in  their  arrangements  as  are  those  of  our  own  times ;  for  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  parts  were  alike  in  all.  Still 
there  were  many  parts  belonging  to  a  large  Roman  mansion  which 
those  living  in  provincial  towns  did  not  require ;  and  thus,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  true  picture,  though 
on  a  small  scale,  of  what  the  others  were,  additional  error  has  crept 
into  the  matter. 

[Becker  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  with  the  plan  of  a  regular  Eoman  house,  and  that  the 
most  easetitiali  and  in  &ct  the  characteristic,  parts  of  a  Boman  do- 
Tfiua  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  city ;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
required  by  the  Eoman  of  quality  only,  and  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  middle  classes,  or  citizens  of  the  country-towns.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  even  in  the  wiwntcipia,  there 
were  houses  not  much  inferior  to  a  great  Eoman  house,  e.  g.  the 
houses  of  the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Pansa,  at  Pompeii: 
besides  several  in  Herculaneum,  where  everything  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii.  Further,  those  parts  only  can  be  termed 
essential  which  are  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  viz. 
atriwnf  tablinurrtf  /auces,  cavumi  cedium^  peristylium ;  and  in  these 
respects  the  Pompeian  houses  are  just  like  the  grand  palaces  of 
Eome,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.     Doubtless,  at  Eome,  there 


*  In  the  Excursufies  to  the  first  Scene 
it  was  found  impossible  to  separate 
s^x:^rQteljr  the  0I4  and  new  matter,  as 


they  were  so  mixed  up  together.  Hence- 
forward all  new  matter  will  be  included 
in  brackets.    Gainan  JBdUor, 
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were  also  many  saloons  besides,  as  FinacothecoBy  BihliotTiecoe,  and  so 
forth ;  but  none  of  tbese  are  essential  parts  of  the  house.  "What 
led  Becker  to  make  the  above  assertion,  was  his  notion  about  the 
difference  of  the  Atria  and  Cavoedia.  Not  finding  at  Pompeii  any 
Atria  to  his  mind,  he  at  once  pronounced  the  houses  there  xmlike 
those  at  Borne ;  and  thus  the  most  important  results  were  lost  to 
him,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ; 
since,  without  them,  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  tdblinum 
and  the/a«*cc«.] 

Besides,  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  a  regular  account  or  plan 
of  a  Boman  residence.     Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  Vitru- 
vius,  vi.,  the  letters  of  the  yoimger  Pliny,  and  isolated  passages  in 
Varro,  Gellius,  Festus,  Plautus,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Petronius,  &c.    But 
Vitruvius  instructs  us  only  how  and  in  what  proportions  to  build  a 
house ;  the  position  and  use  of  the  individual  parts  could  not  in  his 
day  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt.     How  therefore  could  it  ever 
have  occurred  to  him  to  enter  into  any  explanation  on  the  subject  ? 
Pliny  again,  ii.  17,  and  v.  6,  does  not  describe  a  domua  urhana,  but 
two  villas ;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  regular  house.    We  must  endea- 
vour then,  by  combining  the  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  some  light  on  it,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Boman  house 
accordingly. 

INSULA. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  about  the  Boman 
habitation,  we  refer  only  to  the  regular  domtia — ^the  cedes  privatas. 
The  inaulcd,  or  lodging-houses,  which  were  several  stories  high,  and 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  several  families  and  single  individu- 
als, must  necessarily  have  been  built  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner, and  doubtless  with  no  less  variety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
large  ones  had  several  courts  and  entrances.  Pest.  p.  371.  They 
were  also  very  high,  and  lightly  built.  Yitruv.  ii.  8.]  Probably  the 
word  insula  meant  not  only  one  separate  house,  but  also  a  number 
of  adjoining  houses  (generally  lodging-houses),  encircled  by  a  street. 
Paid.  Di^c.  p.  111.  This  second  meaning  was  the  most  common. 
Cic.  p,  Coel,  7,  where  Ceelius  inhabited  only  a  part  of  the  insula. 
The  building  was  under  the  care  of  an  insularius,  who  had  to  let 
the  apartments  for  his  master.  Afterwards,  every  separate  lodging- 
house  was  called  insula.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  there  were  so 
many  insulae  and  so  fQ^  (Jomus  in  Bome ;  viz.  above  44,000  insulee 
and  about  1,780  domnig      0uet.  Ner.  38.    Niebuhr,  on  this  subject, 
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cites  Dionys.  x.  32.     [Preller*8  work  on  the  Eoman  imtUoe  is  the 
best.] 

PAETS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

In  describing  the  Boman  domus,  the  house  of  one  of  the  higher 
sort  of  citizens,  we  shall  treat  in  the  first  place  of  such  parts  as  had 
tlieir  situations  fixed  and  always  the  same,  and  formed  the  skele- 
ton, so  to  speak,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  appended.  These 
"were  the  vestihuZum,  ostium  (Ovpwpclov),  atritmif  akBf  cavum  cediv/m^ 
tablinwrrty  fauceSy  peristylium, 

YESTIBULUM. 

It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  vestibulum  can  with  pro- 
priety be  inserted  amongst  the  divisions  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
strictly  no  kind  of  building.     Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
house,  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  the  house  itself. 
Even  Marini  (Tab.  cyi.)  has  marked  the  regular  entrance-hall  within 
the  house  as  the  vestibulum !     In  the  plan  given  by  Stratico  after 
Newton  something  else  appears  to  be  meant,  yet  there  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.     On  the  other  hand,  Eode,  Stieglitz, 
and  Hii-t,  have  placed  it  before  the  house ;  but  the  front  of  the 
house  formed  a  straight  line,  and  the  vestibulum  lies  before  it, 
covered  by  a  roof  sustained  by  pillars ;  a  vacant  space  is  thus  left 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  house,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do.     This  notion  of  the  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely wrong.     [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions, 
thus  far,  that  he  takes  the  vestibulum  to  be  partly  the  space  before 
the  house,  partly  the  passage  between  the  two  walls  from  the  house- 
door  to  the  atrium.     It  is  plain,  that  the  vestibulum  lay  before  the 
atrium,  and  formed  the  first  part  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inst, 
xi.  2,  20 :  Frimum  sensu/m  vestibtUo  quasi  assignant,  secundum  cUrio  ; 
or  ix.  4,  10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  with  the  vestibulum ;  or 
Cic.  Verr,  v.  66,  where  Italy  is  called  vesUhvUvm  Sicilioe,'] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
vestibulum,  according  to  Gellius  and  Macrobius ;  for  the  former  says 
(xvi.  5) :  Animadverti  quosdam  haudquaquam  indoctos  viros  opinari, 
vestihdwm  esse  partem  domus  prioremy  quami  vulgus  atrium  vocat, 
C  Qcedlius  Qallus,  in  libro  De  signijicaiione  verhorum  quce  ad  jus 
civile  pertinenty  secundo  vestibulu/m  esse  dicit  non  in  ipsis  asdibus  neque 
partem  cedivmiy  sed  locu/m  antejanuam  domus  vacuwmy  per  quern  a  via 
aditus  accessusque  ad  cedes  esty  cum  dextra  et  sinistra  inter  jamiam 
tectaqucy  quce  sunt  vioe  juncta,  spaUum  rdinquitury  atque  ipsajanua 
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fftoad  u  via  est,  area  vacanti  intersita.  Hence  the  Testibuluin,  in" 
stead  of  projecting  before  the  front,  receded,  and  was  a  vacant  space 
towards  the  street  and  before  the  house,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  middle  main  building  where  thejanua  was,  and  by  the  two 
wings  projecting  into  the  street,  tecta  qtuB  aunt  mod  juncta,  Demtfa 
H  iinutra  are  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  janua,  [Yet  thiii 
description  refers  also  to  those  houses  which  had  not,  it  is  true,  two 
projecting  wings,  but  the  house-door  of  which  retired  a  few  paoea 
inwards,  so  that  a  small  space  was  thus  made  in  front,  as  in  the 
house  of  Pansa,  of  the  Faun,  the  Centaur,  and  others  in  Pompeii.] 
Macrobius  says  the  same,  but  more  concisely :  Ipsa  enim  janua  prO' 
cul  a  via  ficbaty  area  intersita,  qitce  vacaret  Sat.  vi.  8 ;  [and  Varro, 
L,  L.  vii.  81  :  Ideo  qui  exit  in  veatibuluniy  quod  est  ante  domumj  pro- 
dire  ei  procedere  dicitur.  It  is  evident  from  many  other  passages, 
that  the  grammarian's  explanation  of  the  vestibulum  is  quite  right.] 
Gomp.  Plautus,  Most.  iii.  2,  132.  Oic.  p.  Ccbc.  12 :  8i  te  non  modo 
limine,  aed  prime  aditu  vesiibuloque  prohibueriht.  lb.  13 ;  p.  MU.  27  • 
Vi  earotem  non  modo  vestibulo  privaret^  aed  omni  aditu  et  limine, 
De  Or»  i.  46 ;  ad  Att.  iv.  8 ;  Colum.  viii.  3,  8.  Those  passages,  too, 
which  speak  of  the  ornamenting  of  the  vestibulum,  are  to  the  same 
point.     So  Oio.  Phil.  ii.  28 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  2 ;  [Virg.  JEn.  ii.  504 : 

Barbarico  postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi.] 

Besides  the  apolia^  there  were  equestrian  statues  and  quadrigcB  in 
the  vestibulum.    Juv.  vii.  125  : 

.  .  .  currus  aeneus,  aiti 
Quadrijuges  in  vestibuUs,  atque  ipse  feroci 
Bellatore  sedens. 

[Virg.  -^»,  vii.  177; 

Quinetiam  veteniin  effigies  ex  ordine  rerum 
Vestibulo  adatabaiit. 

where  Larsch  explains  vestibulo  adatabant  by,  *  They  stood  in  the 
atrium  towards  the  vestibulum.'  But  this  interpretation  is  opposed 
both  to  the  passages  above  cited,  as  well  as  to  grammar. 

In  the  vestibule  of  Nero's  house  stood  a  Colosatis,  120  feet  high, 
long  arcades,  and  a  great  basin,  maris  inatar,  surrounded  by  the 
wings  of  the  palace,  Sueton.  Ner.  31  :  circumaeptum  aedificiia.  So 
Cal.  42,  atetiitque  in  vestibulo  cedium  ;  and  Vespaa.  25.] 

The  above  important  testimonies  are  not  to  be  controverted  by 
single  passages,  where  the  word  vestibulum  is  either  used  metapho- 
lieally  or  ineori'eotly,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  absurd 
notion  that  it  means  the  entrance  itself,  or  the  first  room  in  the 
boiiM,     [That  Yii*gil,  b^'  a  poetical  license,  uses  vestibulum  of  the 
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place  for  the  doors,  and  for  the  porter,  who  was  just  beliiiid  the 
door,     ^n,  ii.  469 : 

Vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primoque  in  limine  PyiThus. 

Or  vi.  273,  and  574  : 

.  .  .  cernis,  custodia  qualis 
Vestibule  sedeat,  facies  qua?  limina  servet ; 

■where  the  vestibulum  first  becomes  risible  after  the  door  is  opened. 
Xiiry  (t.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  aged  men  sat 
medio  ORdium,  and  then  m  ceditim  veatibulis  (unless,  perhaps,  by  me^ 
dio  cedium  he  means  the  space  between  the  two  wings,  i.  e.  the  vesti- 
bulum).    That  he  was  well  aware  what  the  vestibulum  was,  is  olear 
from  ii.  48  and  49.     Lastly,  Suet.  {Oct,  100)  appears  incorrect, 
where  he  says  of  the  corpse  of  Augustus,  equeater  ordo  suscepit,  nrhi- 
que  intiditf  atque  in  vestihvlo  collocavit ;  for  the  proper  place  for 
corpses  was  the  atrium.     Still  no  more  is  said  than  that  the  corpse 
was  set  down,  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there.]    The  only 
correct  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  the  vestibulum  was  a  free 
space,  generally  uncovered,  before  the  house-door.     See  the  two 
Plans.    At  all  events,  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  covered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  over  the  vestibulum ;  as  in  Sueton.  Nero,  31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Her- 
culaneum.     But  this  was  a  luxury  belonging  to  a  later  period.    No 
more  was  there  any  lattice,  separating  the  vestibulum  from  the 
street,  at  least  not  originally.     Cic.  ad  Ait,  3,  does  not  prove  any- 
thing.   Vitruvius  gives  no  directions  about  the  vestibiilum,  though 
he  mentions  it  twice,  c.  5  (8),  as  an  essential  part  of  houses  of  per- 
sons of  quality ;  but  he  says  that  for  people  qui  commwni  »unt  for^ 
iunay  magnifica  vestibula  are  not  necessary.    No  vestibulum  of  this 
kind  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Pompeii. 

On  the  uncertain  etymology  of  the  word  (according  to  Sulpicius 
ApoUinaris,  from  voe  and  8tabulum=  lata  atahulatio),  see  Gellius  and 
Macrobius  above  mentioned.  From  Feste,  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  303.  Iqtiod 
januam  vestiat  according  to  Servius  ad  Virg,  ii.  469;  Nonius,  ih :  non 
etahulwrn,  qttod  mdliM  illic  stet  (as  vesanua,  i.  e.  non  aanua),']  Oomp. 
Isidor.  Orig,  xv.  7.  Vestibulum  comes  from  vestarsy  in  the  same 
manner  as  proatihulumi  from  proatare,  yet  the  meaning  lies  only  ih. 
the  particle  ve.  Originally,  this  seems  to  have  meant  outside  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  cases,  the  Greek  vapd ;  thus  vecora  is  the  same 
as  excordy  wapafppwvy  and  so  also  veaaniia.  So  vegrandia,  that  which 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  can  be  easily  conceived  how 
fhe  particle  could  thus  have  had  sometimes  a  strengthening,  some* 
liiHes  a  negative,  meaning.     Oomp.  Heiad.  !Qot.  Sat,  i.  2,  129,  wkei'e 
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vepaUida  wgirififiB  *more  than  umtdly  pale.*    It  is  quite  eridoi: 
how  cntceHently  this  meaaing  soitB  Testibiihim. 


osrrmL 

The  name  otiium  denotes  the  entrance  of  the  hoose,  [VitrnT.  ii 
Sery.  ad  Virg,  ^n,  tL  43 ;   Isidor.  xy.  7,]  and  is  therefore  syno- 
nymous with  jantia,  forts,    [Properly  speaking,  the  chief  entrance 
only  was  called  janna.    Hence  Cic  p.  Bed,  in  Sen.  60 :  Ifon  janva 
receptiU^  sed  pseudothyro  iniromissit,']    Gic.  Nat,  Dear,  iL  27.     Thii 
entrance  was  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  [and  sometimes  has 
sereral  steps ;  Sen.  Ep.  84.   So  in  the  Palatium,  SneL  Ker.  8;  Tac 
Hist.  L  29;  Dio.  Cass.  IxriiL  d;  and  in  many  Pompeian  hoose&J  The 
separate  parte  of  it  are  limen  in/erum  H  superum,    Plaut.  Merc,  t. 
1,  1.     [Not.  in  Non,  iy.  278 ;  Isidor.  xy.  7 ;  Plin.  xxxyi.  14, 21,  in 
limine  ipso  quod  foribus  imponebai.     The  threshold  was  of  stone; 
among  the  poor  often  of  wood.    The  caryed  garnishing  set  on  the 
door-poste  {aniepaffmenta)  always  of  wood,  antqpoffmenta  ahiegnta. 
PauL  Diac.  p.  8 ;  Yitruy.  iy.  6.    In  many  houses  at  Pomi>eii  there 
are  depressions  yisible  on  the  threshold  round  the  postes^  iato  which 
the  antepagmenta  were  fixed.    The  two  column-shaped  projectioss 
in  the  ostium,  against  which  the  postes  and  limina  rested,  were 
called  anks;  which  name  further  signifies  eyery  comer-oolumn 
(and  consequently  the  colunms  or  pillars  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  in  the  house  of  the  Yestse,  &c. 
The  lamps  also  in  Passerat.  Lucemafict.  iii.  4 ;  Isidor.  xy.  7 :  quia 
ante  stant  vd  quia  ante  eas  aecedimus  priusquam  domum  ingredia- 
mur),    Paul.  Diac.  explains  them  as  kttera  ostiorum  ;  on  which  pas- 
sage Genelli  is  quite  in  error.  Sery.  ad  Virg*  Oeorg,  ii.  417,  enUnenta 
lapides,  vd  columncB  uUimcR,  Non.  L  124,  quadrtt  colwnnae,    Yitruy. 
iiL  1 ;  iy.  4.] 

The  Bomans  had  a  beautiful  custom  of  saluting  the  person  who 
entered,  by  a  salve,  drawn  in  mosaic  upon  the  lower  threshold,  as  ve 
see  from  those  found  at  Pompeii.  Oyer  the  door,  super  limen,  the j 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  been  taught  to  giye  this  salutation, 
Petron.  28.  In  Trimalchio's  house  there  was  much  that  would  not 
be  foimd  elsewhere,  but  the  pica  saitttairix  is  mentioned  by  Mart 
yii.  87,  and  xiy.  76,  and  the  parrots  were  espedaUy  taught  to  say 
Xaipt,    Pers.  Prol*  8. 

The  postes  (properly  signifying  door-posts,  frequently  used  by 
the  poete  for  the  door  itself,  and  eyen  for  valvas.  See  Gesn.  ad  Claud, 
de  rapt.  Pros,  iii.  147)  were  made  of  marble  or  curiously  caryed 
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wood  [Stat.  Silv,  i.  3,  35,  Mauroa  poatea]  (Plaut.  Moat  iii.  2,  133), 
Lulaid  with  tortoise-shell,  like  the  postes  and  valvae.     The  valvse 
were  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  hullce  (Plaut.  Aain,  ii.  4,  20 ; 
Cic.  Verr,  iv.  56),  and  used  in  ancient  times  to  open  inwards  in 
private  houses,  whilst  in  public  buildings  they  opened  outwards;  a 
privilege  granted  only  to  men  of  especial  merit,  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
See  Plut.  Poplic.  20 ;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  39 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  15,  24.     Pea 
erroneously  supposes  that  in  later  times  this  distinction  was  not  ob- 
served.    The  taherrusy  however,  opened  both  inwards  and  outwards. 
Th.e  distinction  drawn,  Isid.  Orig,  xv.  7,  fovea  dicuntur,  quce  foraa  ; 
valvas,  quce  intua  revolvuntiiTy  is  by  no  means  confirmed  by  custom ; 
for  the  doors  of  the  temples  opened  outwards,  and  yet  Cicero  calls 
them  valv80,[Cic.  Verr,  i.  23 ;  iv.  43 ;]  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses 
iiiT«rards,  and  yet  they  are  always  called  fores.  Oomp.  Sagitt.  de  Jan, 
Vett,  [Serv.  ad  JEn,  i.  453 :   Valvce  aunt  quce  revolvuntur  et  ae  velant. 
The  valvse  consisted  of  several  parts,  fastened  together  by  metal 
bands.     They  were  used  in  rooms  which  were  lighted  through  the 
door  only,  and  required  much  light,  as  in  the  tdblinum  and  large 
tabemae ;  see  the  Tablinum,  p.  254,  and  the  following  Excursus.] 
The  door  did  not  hang  on  hinges  as  with  us,  but  was  provided 
with  wedge-shaped  pins,  which  fitted  into  a  hoUow  in  the  upper 
and  lower  threshold  {limen^auperum  et  inferum),  or  moved  in  bronze 
or  iron  rings.    Plin.  xvi.  40,  77.     This  was  the  case  not  only  in 
the  larger  house- doors,  but  also  in  those  of  the  inner  chambers 
there  were  similar  pegs  {acapi  cardinalea,  Vitruv.  iv.  6,  4,)  on  the 
folding-doors,  and  the  cavities  or  rings  were  on  the  threshold,  or 
on  the  side-posts.    Appul.  Met,  i,  p.  49.     This  is  also  evident  from 
remains  at  Pompeii. 

The  door  was  closed  during  the  day,  but  not  generally  fastened : 
and  in  Plautus  the  strangers  who  knock,  do  so  only  for  the  sake  of 
propriety ;  nobody,  whether  lord  or  slave,  knocks  at  his  own  door, 
not  even  Dorippa  and  Syra,  who  arrive  unexpectedly  from  the 
country,  Merc,  iv.  1.  Neither  does  Stichus,  Stick,  iii.  1,  or  Mn^si- 
lochus,  BcLcch,  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  Moat,  ii.  2,  14,  wonders  at  find- 
ing the  door  fastened ;  as  does  Dinacium  also-,  Stick,  ii.  1,  36 ;  and 
therefore  Alcesimarchus  has  to  give  particular  orders  for  these  doors 
to  be  fastened,  Ciat,  iii.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bells,  tintin- 
n^bula,  were  used,  as  a  signal  to  a  confused  crowd,  or  to  collect  peo- 
ple together.  On  their  use  in  the  baths,  see  Excurs.  to  the  Seventh 
Scene.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  house- 
doors.  The  passage,  Sueton.  Aug,  91,  is  no  direct  evidence,  and 
the  examples  adduced  by  Casaubon,  from  Dio.  Oass.  and  Lucian, 
only  say  that  the  family  were  awakened  or  collected  by  the  soimd 
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of  Qr  beU.  Ab  AjanUor  was  generally  at  t}id  bouse-door,  there  iras 
t}}0  less  need  of  sucli  a  signal,  and  most  probably  only  the  metal 
knocker  or  ring,  called  by  tke  Greeks  icopuvif,  ic6pa$,  ^itrrpov,  was 
made  use  of.  [It  is  plainly  seen  on  a  lamp,  representing  the  fold- 
ing-door of  a  tomb,  in  Passer.  Ltuxrn.  Fictil,  iii.  45.  On  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  door,  see  the  special  Excursus.  The  doors  were  seldom 
q.dapted  fpr  driving  in  at,  as  it  was  not  usual  to  drive  in  the  city. 
The  postica  or  small  back-door,  opening  into  a  side  street  {angipor- 
tu8)t  was  very  common,  Non.  iii.  158 ;  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  1,  40  : 

...  est  etiam  hio  ostium 
AUud  posticum  nostrarum  harunce  tedium. 

Hor.  Ep,  i.  5,  81.] 

It  is  exti'aordinary  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  an 
entrance-hall,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
Vitruv.  vi.  7,  speaks  only  of  the  hall  of  a  Greek  house,  which  he 
says  Oroece  Bvpiopnov  appellatur.  He  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Boman  house.  Yet  Plutarch,  Qu.  Bom,  111,  says  Iv  rtp  OvpHjvi  ttIq 
ojic/ac,  talking  of  the  house  of  the  flamen  dialis.  Moreover,  the  house 
must  have  had  a  hall,  since  immediately  behind  the  door  was  the 
cella  ostiariij  ox  janitorisy  Suet.  Vit,  16  ;  Petron.  29.  Here  was  the 
dog  with  the  warning  Cave  canem ;  sometimes  a  painted  dog,  as 
Petronius  relates.  Such  an  one  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mus,  Borh,  ii.  66  ;  Gell.  Pompeian,  i.  142.  Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  space,  probably  not  a  very  large  one,  between  the 
outer  door  and  the  janua  interior^  was  included  under  the  name  of 
ostium.  [Isid.  xv.  7,  ccetera  intra  jantbam  ostia  vocantur.  In  this 
space  there  were  holes  to  drain  off  the  rain-water ;  and  for  the 
same  purpose  the  interior  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  sloping. 
Porcell.  Lexic.  «.  v,  colluviarivm,'] 

ATBTtJM. 

Thb  most  important  question  in  our  examination  of  the  Boman 
house  is,  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  atrium ;  and  upon 
the  reply  to  it  depends  the  correctness  of  the  whole  ^^^a^Hp^oPj  as 
any  error  in  it  must  give  a  false  plan  of  the  building ;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  the  other  divisions  depends  upon  the  situation 
apd  nature  of  the  atiium.  On  this  point  there  exist  two  different 
opinions. 

The  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  appellation  of 
the  inner  court,  cavum  oBdium,  Schneider's  does  not  materially 
differ — that  the  cavum  sedium  denotes  the  whole  interior  space, 
and  q.trium  its  covered  portions;  whilst  Mazois  understands  by 
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atrium  the  whole,  and  by  oanim  sedium  tke  unooverod  ^aee.  The 
supposition  that  they  were  identical  is  chiefly  based  on  improperly 
explained  passages  in  Varro  and  Viti-uvius,  and  on  the  notion  that 
tlxe  houses  of  Pompeii  must  necessarily  have  had  regular  atria. 
Tlie  chief  passage,  the  palladium  as  it  were  of  all  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  in  Varro,  Ling.  Lat,  iv.  45 :  Cavum  obdium  dictum^  qui 
locus  tectui  iiitra  parietea  relinquebatur  pattduSy  qui  esaet  ad  oommu-* 
nem  omnium  tisum.  In  hoc  locus  si  nullus  reltctus  eratf  euh  divo  qui 
essety  dicebatur  testudOf  a  testudinis  similitudiney  ut  est  in  Prcetorio 
in  castris :  si  rdictum  erat  in  medio  ut  lucem  caperet,  deorsum^  qu6 
impluehatf  impluviwm  dictum,  et  sursum,  qua  compluehat,  compluvium : 
utrumqus  a  pluvia,  Tuscanicwm,  dictum,  a  Tuscis,  posteaquam  illo- 
Tum  cavum  cediv/m  simulare  cceperunt.  Atrium  appellatum  ah 
^triatihus  Tusds ;  illinc  enim  exemplum^  euvitimi,  Circum  cawm 
cedium  erant  uniuscujusque  rei  utiUtatis  causa  parietibus  dissepta; 
ubi  quid  conditwm  esse  volebant,  a  celando  cellam  appdlaruni;  pena- 
riam  uhi  penus  ;  uhi  cuhahanty  cuhiculum  ;  uhi  ccenabanty  ccenaculwm 
vocitahanty  etc.  The  words  which  especially  refer  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry.  Atrium  appellatum,  etc.,  have  been  translated, 
"  It  (cavum  aedium)  was  called  atrium.**  The  question  is.  By  what 
authority  P  Varro  explains  the  appellations  of  all  the  individual 
parts  of  the  house,  and  points  out  their  etymology.  He  defines, — 
as  he  had  before  done  domus  and  cedeSy  and  afterwards  tablinumty — 
the  terms,  cavum  sedium,  and  its  species,  testudinatum,  Tuscanicum^ 
iniplnvium,  compluviumy  atrium,  cellay  penaria,  cuhiculum,  ooenacu- 
lum.  But  what  right  have  we  to  refer  the  name  atrium  to  the 
cavum  sodium  P  Or  rather,  what  prevents  us  from  translating, 
**  The  atrium  has  its  name  from  the  atriates  **  f  On  the  contrary, 
Varro  had  completed  the  explanation  of  the  cavum  aedium,  its 
species  and  parts,  and  passed  on  to  the  atrium.  The  fact  of  his 
once  more  mentioning  the  cavum  sedium  does  not  prove  that 
he  had  been  talking  of  it  all  through ;  and  without  doing  so  he 
could  not  have  described  the  position  of  the  cetloB,  This  passage 
therefore,  instead  of  affording  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atriuiu 
and  cavum  ssdium,  rather  shows  the  contrary. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  Vitruvius  has  several  times  used  cavum 
aedium  and  atrium  for  the  same  part.  We  may  pass  over  the  stale 
argument,  again  adduced  by  Marini,  which  has  been  gathered  froia 
the  words  in  atrii  latitudine  (b.  vi.  3).  Schneider  has  demonstrated 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  in  atrii  latitudiney  instead  of  in 
latitudine,  if  atrium  had  meant  cavum  aedium  itself.  But  another 
passage  has  more  plausibility  about  it.  Vitruvius  says,  c.  8,  Stratio. 
(Bohneid.  and  Maiini  5),  he  will  lay  down  ^ihw  rationibus  pri» 

b2 
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vatis  cedifidiB  propria  hca  patrtbua  familiarwm  et  quemadmodum 
communia  cum  extraneia  ccdificari  deheant,  Namque  ex  his  qucR 
propria  sunt,  in  ea  non  eat  poteataa  omnibtia  introeundi,  niai  invitatis  ; 
quemadmodv/m  aunt  cubicula,  triclinia,  balneon,  ceteraque,  quce  eaadem 
hahent  vsua  rationea»  Communia  autem  aunt,  quilyua  etiam  invocati 
auo  jure  de  populo  poaaunt  venire,  i.  e.  veatibula,  cava  cedium,  peri- 
atylia,  quosque  eundem  habere  poaaunt  uaum,,  Igitur  hia,  qui  communi 
aunt  fortuna,  non  neceaaaria  magnifica  veatibula,  nee  tablina  neque 
atria  quod,  etc.  Prom  tliis  passage  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
because  cava  sedium  is  mentioned  the  first  time,  and  atria  the 
second,  that  they  are  synonymous;  bi^t  the  inference  is  entirely 
false.  Igitur  hia,  etc.,  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  Vitruvius  had  only  explained  the 
meaning  of  propria  et  communia  loca,  and,  after  making  the  trans- 
ition by  igitur,  proceeded  to  give  the  above  precepts  for  everybody 
planning  his  house  conformably  to  his  condition  and  means.  But 
even  if  an  immediate  connection  existed  between  the  two  sentences, 
it  would  not  follow  that  atria  signified  cava  sedium ;  for  Vitruvius 
did  not  wish  to  mention  all  the  loca  communia,  but  quoeque  eundem 
poaaunt  habere  uaum.  And  here  he  names  tablina,  which  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  the  loca  communia,  but  rather  to  those  places  which 
ordinary  men,  having  no  tabulce,  codicea,  monumeiita  rerum  geata- 
rum  in  magiatratu,  to  preserve,  did  not  require.  The  same  remark 
refers  to  the  atria,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  above ;  but  how 
the  cava  sedium  could  be  omitted  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  is 
not  conceivable.  On  the  contrary,  Vitruvius  (c.  4,  or  3,  3),  after 
describing  the  various  cava  sedium,  says,  Atriorum  vero  longitudinea 
et  latitudinea  tribu-s  generibua  fornnaTitur  ;  thus  placing  the  atria  in 
opposition  to  the  cava  aedium,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  said, 
latitudinea  vero  atriorum.  [It  is  plain  that  Vitruvius  alludes  only 
to  covered  atria,  not  to  open  cavasdia  with  four  covered  side- 
arcades  :  for  in  the  latter  case  the  proportions  would  be  absurd. 
Thus,  in  an  atrium  80  ft.  long  and  5Si  broad  (the  breadth  being 
reckoned  at  §  of  the  length),  the  impluvium  would  have  ^  of  the 
breadth,  i.  e.  17 »•  How  would  60  ft.  high  suit  this?  or  if  the 
atrium  was  40  ft.  long,  and  24  broad,  the  impluvium  would  be  at 
least  6  ft.,  and  each  of  the  side-halls  9  ft.,  in  breadth.  How  would 
this  suit  the  normal  height  of  30  feet  as  Vitmv.  says,  vi.  3,  7 : 
ColunrmcB  tam  cdtce  quam  porticua  latce  fuerint  f  The  proportions 
of  Vitruvius  agree  exactly  with  those  found  in  Pompeii ;  e.  g.  the 
house  of  Pansa  is  47  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  31  ft.  6  in.  broad,  i.  e. 
two-thirds.  Vitruv.  vi.  7 :  Atriia  Orceci  quia  non  utuntur  neqtte 
cedificant.    The  Roman  atria  were,  therefore,  quite  different  tcom 
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tlxe  Qxeek  aifXij,  since  aitXij  was  equiyalent  to  cayum  SBdium.  Had 
a^trium  and  cavum  eedium  been  the  same,  Vitruvins  could  not  have 
iTiade  the  above  assertion.] 

We  will  now  adduce  other  proofs  of  the  diflference  between 
tlxem.     Quinctilian  says  of  the  Mnemonicians,  who  desired  to  im- 
press on  their  memory  the  locality  of  a  house  {Inst  Or,  xi.  2,  20, 
305) :  Prirmmi  sensum  [yd  locum]  veatihulo  quasi  a^signanty  secundum 
atriOf  twm  impluvia  circum^unt,  nee  cuhicvlis  modo  aut  exedriSy  sed 
statuis  etiam  similibusque  per  ordinem  committunt.     It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  circumire  impluvia  can  here  meah,  except  to  go 
round  the  impluvium,  along  the  covered  passages,  out  of  which  the 
doors  led  into  the  various  apartments,  and  between  the  columns  of 
"which  statues  were  placed.     Cic.    Verr,   i.   19,  23.     Seneca  says 
{JEJpisU  65)  of  two  artificial  grottos  in  the  villa  of  Vatia  :  Speluncco 
sunt  du€B  magni  operis,  laxo  atrio pares y  manu  facias;  quarum  altera 
solem  non  recipity  altera  usque  in  occidentem  tenet.     It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  what  similitude  there  was  between  grottos  and  a 
cavum  sedium,  whose  inner  space  was  uncovered.    Was  Seneca 
thinking  of  a  testvdinatwn  ?    But  these  were  never  laxa ;  on  the 
contrary,  uhi  non  erant  magni  impetusy  Vitr.  c.  3.     [This  passage  of 
Seneca  is  of  no  importance,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  atrium  to  be 
so  covered,  as  Becker  would  have  it.     Much  more  important  is 
Virg.  ^n,  m  483,  where  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cavum  sedium  in  the  domus  interior : 
Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt, 
Apparent  Priami  et  vetei-um  penetralia  regum, 
Arniatosque  vident  stantes  in  limine  primo. 
At  domus  interior  gemitu  miseroque  tumultu 
Miscetur,  penitusque  cavaa  plangoribus  aedos 
Femineis  ululant.] 

Lastly,  Pliny  (Epist,  ii.  17)  gives  a  description  of  his  Villa  Lauren^ 
tintty  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  cavum 
sedium  appear  not  only  quite  different,  but  separate  from  each 
other.  He  says.  Villa — in  cujus  prima  parte  atrium  frugiy  nee 
tamen  sordidum :  deinde  porticus  in  D  (or  0)  literce  similitudineni 
drcumactaSy  quihus  panmla,  sed  /estiva  area  includitur  •  .  .  Est  contra 
medians  cavasdium  hUarCy  mx)x  triclinium  satis  pulcrvmiy  quod  in  litua 
excurrit,  Undique  valvas  aid  fenestras  non  minores  valvis  hahety 
atque  ita  a  lateribus  et  a  fronte  quasi  tria  maria  prospectat ;  a  tergo 
cavoediumy  porticum,  areamy  portictmi  rursuSy  Tnox  atriumy  silvas  et 
hnginquos  respicit  montes,  Schneider  appears  entirely  to  misunder- 
stand the  passage,  for  he  supposes  the  same  apartments  were 
repeated  again,  and  lay  behind  the  cscus  Cyzicenus,  but  in  inverse 
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order,  aud  thus  that  there  was  an  atrimu  at  each  end  of  the  btdld- 
ing.  But  the  tridinium  reached  to  the  sea,  and  a  riew  was  obtained 
through  all  these  rooms  backwards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
cavum  oedium  are  here  separate  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
supposed,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  atrium  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Vitruvius.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  quotes  the  description  of  the  Tusculan  villa, 
EpisL  5,  6:  MuUa  in  hac  membra;  atrium  etiam  ex  more  majorum; 
and  fancies  that  in  this  villa  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  but  in  the  Laurentiaut  on  the  contrary,  one  novo  more. 
But  the  most  we  can  infer  from  the  words,  more  moQorum,  is,  that 
in  Pliny's  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atria,  at  least 
in  villas.  Pliny's  villa,  moreover,  differs  from  the  directions  given 
by  Vitruvius,  vi.  5,  3. 

Only  one  difficult  passage  now  remains.  Pestus  says :  Atrium 
est  genus  (Bdificii  ante  cedem  contineiis  mediam  aream ;  in  quam  col- 
lecta  ex  omni  tecto  pluvia  descendit ;  this  is,  as  Schneider,  remarks, 
quite  erroneous,  and  betokens  a  confused  idea  of  the  matter, 
probably  occasioned  by  confounding  it  with  vestibulum.  The  old 
atria  might  doubtless  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Pestus ;  for  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  in  the  reigpi  of  Nero, 
the  houses  assumed  an  entirely  different  appearance.  Suet.  Ner. 
16.  [Festus  is  not  to  blame  for  this  obscurity;  which  most  likely 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  epitomist,  Paulus.  Festus,  no  doubt,  said 
that  the  atrium  was  in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and  contained 
mediam  aream^  i.  e.  the  open  impluvium,  as  was  afterwards  very 
general.  Paulus  spoiled  the  passage,  and  corrupted  anterior  pars 
cediumy  anterior  domuSf  or  some  such  words,  into  ante  oedeSy  which 
has  no  meaning.  In  other  respects  the  excerpt  is  correct.]  This, 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  1,  3:  JEcedem  {vites) 
modici  hominis  altitudine  adminiculatm  Budihus  horrent^  vineamque 
faciunty  et  alia  improho  discursu  pampinorivmque  superfluitatey  peritia 
domini  amplo  discursu  atria  media  comphntes,  Pliny  evidently 
wishes  to  describe  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  and  assigns  the 
two  extremes  of  growth.  The  question  is.  Whether  such  be  the 
case  when  a  vine  covers  a  whole  impluvium ;  by  which  atria  media 
should  be  understood  ?  He  has  already  said,  Fopulia  nuhunt  .  .  , 
atqtM  per  ramos  .  .  .  scandentes  cacumina  cequanty  in  tantrnn  sublimely 
ut  vindemiator  auctoraius  rogum  ac  ticmulum  excipiat.  Nullo  fim 
crescwity  dividique  aut  potiua  avelli  nequeunt.  Villas  et  domoa  ambiri 
svfigtdarwm  paimitibua  ac  aequacibua  loris  memoria  dignu/m  inter 
prima  Valerianua  quoque  Corneliua  existimavit,  Una  vitia  Homed  in 
JjividB  porticibus  aubdialea  inambulationea  umbroaia  pergviia  iipaccU, 
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eadetn  dttoden49  muffti  amphorU  foecunda,  eto.    After  such  an  extras- 
ordinary  instance  as  this,  a  vine  that  covers  an  impluvium  is  very 
insignificant.    If  we  suppose  the  atrium  to  be  the  same  as  cavum 
sedium,  and  imagine  a  greater  atrium,  sixty  feet  in  length,  then  its 
"breadth  would,  according  to  Vitruvius,  be  forty  feet.     The  un- 
covered space  would,  in  that  case,  be  at  most  one-third  of  the 
"breadth,  fie  minus  quartan  ne  pitta  tertia  parte;  consequently  about 
thirteen  feet  broad  by  twenty  feet  long,  which  would  give  the  veiy 
small  superficies  of  sixty-five  square  ells.     In  the  next  pldce,  we 
might  inquire  why  so  great  peritia  domini  was  reqidsite,  as  the  per- 
giilce  were  common  to  all  houses ;  the  connectian  also  of  peritia 
with  domini  is  strange ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  viri- 
dariuB,  and  not  of  the  master,  thus  to  train  the  vines.     These 
considerations  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  passage ;  besides 
which  the  MSS.  are  very  conflicting,  and  several  read  without  any 
sense,  pampin(ynimque  peritiam  damna  discurau  at.  med.  c(mh.     So 
we  may  almost  surmise  that  some  very  different  meaning  is  to  be 
Bought  in  the  passage — perhaps,  per  itinera  domtLs?     [Herzberg 
conjectures  pernicie  domunnnf  since  the  vines  in  the  impluvium, 
piercing  through  into  the  atrium,  loosened  and  spoiled  the  wall. — 
The  passage  is  corrupt ;  but  the  emendations  both  of  Becker  and 
Herzberg  are  wrong,  as  will  presently  appear.     Becker  starts  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  describe  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary power  of  growth,  and  that  he  only  speaks  of  a  single  vine. 
The  gist  of  Pliny's  description  lies  in  the  words :  Tot  differentiaa  vd 
9ola  tantum  Italia  recipit.     He  wishes,  then,  to   show  how  the 
Italian  vine  varies  in  growth ;  and  begins  with  that  which  grows 
highest,  then  describes  that  growing  on  pales  {hominis  cUtitud,),  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  the  impluvium,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
the  piUars.     In  reference  to  the  words  imprdbo  raptatu,  comp.  Cic. 
Cato  Maj,  15 :  Multiplicl  lapau  et  erratico.     Prof.  Bergk,  by  a  mas- 
terly emendation,  would  read  peristylia  domvs  for  peritia  domini. 
He  then  alters  amplo  into  amplce,  inserts  et  before  atria,  and  reads 
complent.    The  word  discursu  will  then  be  the  only  difficulty.    An- 
other less  happy  conjecture  is :  super  (instead  of  que  superfluitate) 
peristylia  domua  amplos  diacursu  atria  media  complenies. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  above  obscure  passage  cannot  at  all  weaken 
the  clear  arguments  in  favour  of  the  total  difference  of  the  atrium 
and  cavum  sedium.] 

In  the  atrium  stood  the  ledus  genialis,  or  adversus,  so  called  be- 
cause this  symbolical  marriage-bed  was  placed  janua  ex  adverso. 
See  the  commentators  on  Prop.  iv.  11,  85;  Obbarius  ad  Herat. 
Epist,  i.  1,  87, 92.    [Lipsius,  Med,  i.  17.]    Where  are  we  to  suppoo^ 
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this  lectus  placed,  if  the  atrium  was  the  inner  court  P  In  the 
atrium  also  stood,  vetere  morey  the  looms,  teloBy  of  the  female  slaves 
who  worked  there.  Ascon.  cui  Cic.  Mil.  5.  But  there  would  hardly 
haye  heen  room  for  them  in  the  passages  round  the  impluYium. 
particularly  as  the  doors  into  the  various  ceUcd  and  cuhtcula  led 
firom  thence. 

Two  more  observations  may  be  offered  in  oppositioiL  to  Schnei- 
der's explanation.  First,  the  collective  appellation  atrium  would 
have  been  a  strange  one  for  the  four  passages  or  halls  that  sur- 
rounded the  impluvium;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  proportioiis 
assigned  by  Vitruvius  will  not  apply ;  for  the  impluvium  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  consequently  two  of  the  passages  would 
have  been  broader  or  narrower  accordingly.  Secondly,  if  the 
whole  space  be  meant,  with  the  impluvium  in  the  middle,  there 
arises  another  difficulty.  Yitruvius  speaks  of  the  atria  being  thirty 
^eet  long,  and  consequently  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  u1;mo8t ;  from 
thib  one-third  goes  for  the  impluvium,  and  only  six  and  two-third 
feet  remain  on  each  side  for  the  passages.  Vitruvius  (cap.  3 — 10] 
should  be  read,  in  order  to  discover  all  the  contradictions  to  which 
the  common  explanation  gives  rise. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  house  from  oavum  sedium.  It  was  the  first  {januia  proxima] 
as  well  as  the  largest  saloon,  about  which  more  will  be  said  in  the 
explanation  of  the  aJce, 

The  etymologies  given  of  atrium  are  very  various.     "Varro  de- 
rives it  from  AtrtateSf  for  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
ground  than  the  chance  similarity  of  the  names ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Festus  deduces  histrio  from  Histria,     Festus  says  concern- 
ing it,  vd  quia  a  terra  oriatur  quasi  aterreum ;  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  Roman  house  was  not  on  the  ground-floor.     Servius  ad 
^n»  i.  730,  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  it  from  smoke,  airum  enim  erat 
ex  fumo,     [Isidor.  also,  xv.  3,  mentions  this  derivation,  but  says 
previously,  dictum  est  eo^  quod  addantur  ei  tres  porticus  extrinsecus.'} 
But  the  strangest  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  Mueller,  Etrus.  L 
256,  who  says,  in  reference  to  Varro's  etymology,  as  the  Atrias  on 
the  Adriatic  sea  is  originally  the  land  of  the  streams  flowing  to- 
gether [AthesiSy  Tartarus,  Padus,  and  others),  and  the  collecting 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  so  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  water  that  rains  down  upon  the  roof  flowa 
into  the  compluvium  and  impluviimi.     Besides,  this  goes  for  no- 
thing, if  atrium  be  not  the  same  as  cavum  sedium.     The  most  usual 
derivation,  and  not  an  improbable  one,  is  from  ac9piov;  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  opening  in  the  roof,  lumeuy  through  which,  as  in 
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^tie  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  light  was  cast  fi^t)m  above.  See 
V'itniv.  vi.  4;  Winkelm.  W,  i.  551.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt  a 
G^reek  derivation,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
w^ord  was  the  same  as  dOpSov ;  for  it  was  in  the  atrium  that  the 
wliole  fjEimily  was  accustomed  to  assemble,  to  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  to  work,  and,  in  early  times,  to  dine  also.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  etymology  of  words  that  belong  to  a 
remote  period,  and  which  might  have  had  an  origin  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  us. 

[[Becker's  acute  and  profound  researches  make  it  perfectly  clear 
tliat  atrium  and  cavum  sedium  were  two  different  parts  of  the 
house,  the  first  corresponding  to  our  hall,  the  second  to  our  court. 
But  he  goes  too  far,  in  assuming  that  the  atrium  was  always 
covered  in,  or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
lumen.     But  as  this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  the  houses 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Becker  is  led  into  the  second  error,  of  pre- 
suming that  the  open  space,  which  is  regularly  found  behind  the 
ostium  in  Pompeii,  is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  cavum  sediimi; 
although  in  that  case  the  Pompeian  houses  must  have  generally 
had  several  cavaedia  and  neveir  an  atrium.    Now,  though  the 
lower  orders,  both  in  town  and  country,  require  no  atrium,  yet  in 
the  houses  of  even  the  tolerably  affluent  there  must  have  always 
been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  the  original  focus  of  their  whole 
domestic  life — somewhat  like  the.  great  hall  of   the   mediaeval 
knight — and  with    it    were   connected    all    the   most   important 
incidents  of  their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.     The 
people  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless^   therefore,   their  atrium,   and 
though  later  it  may  have  been  shaped  more  like  a  court,  still, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  have  been  superseded  by 
the  court;   but,  rather,  the  atrium,  as  its  use  became  altered, 
altered  its  shape  also.     This  will  be  manifest  from  what  follows. 
In  the  old  atrium  stood  the  hearth  {focus) ^  serving  alike  for  the 
profeme  purposes  of  cooking,  and  also  for  the  receptacle  of  the 
Penates.     Schol.  Hor.  Epod,  ii.  43 :  Juxta  focum  Dii  Penates  positi 
fuerunt,    Plaut.  AtU,  ii.  8,  15 : 

Hsec  imponeutur  in  foco  nostro  Laii. 

Usually  they  were  in  little  cupboards  (cediculd),  Tib.  i.  10,  20 : 

Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  eede  deus. 

Juv.  viii.  110;  Petron.  29.  Hence  Ovid  {Fast  i.  136)  mentions 
Larem  dose  to  the  house-door,  i.  e.  in  the  atrium.  The  place  was 
c&\Xe6. penetralia  (Virg.  JEJn.  ii.  485,  513 ;  vii.  59 ;  Stat.  SUv,  i.  3,  59) ; 
and  the  hearth  itself,  foci  penetrales,  Yirg.  ^n,  v.  660 ;  Or,  de  har* 
Besp,  27.    Near  the  familiar  flame  they  took  the  conunon  meaL 
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GatD  m  Seyy.  od  Virg,  JEn,  i.  730,  e^  in  a&rio  et  duohua  fetrcvUi  tfpvk^ 
WMm^ur  antiqui,  Serv.  an  ix.  648:  Illic  et  epukibantwr  et  Deo9 
Gol^xlini*    So  HoTd  Sai,  ii.  6,  Q6,  though  of  country  life : 

0  ftcKJtes  ccensBque  Deum  !  quibus  ipse  meique 
Ante  Lareirt  t>ropriiifft  Tescof,  Veruasqtie  precaee* 
Paseo. 

Hef  e  SHrt  enthroned  the  mlstreas  of  the  house  in  the  midst  of  her 
maidd  f  here  was  the  thalmnus  fiitptialiBy  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  Serv.  on  Virg.  j^n,  i.  730 :  lit  etiam  pecu- 
fticbS  habehani)  and  ix.  648.  Sereral  such  have  been  dug  up  at 
Pompeii;  see  next  Excursus.  Here  all  visits  were  received,  and 
the  clients  had  audience,  who  came  to  their  patron  for  advice  or 
help.  (Oic.  de  Leg,  i.  3 :  more  patrio  sedens  in  solio  consulentihus  re- 
dponderemy  and  de  Or.  iii,  33.)  Here  the,  corpses  of  the  deceased 
ihembers  of  the  family  lay  in  state  till  their  interment  (see  Excursus 
to  the  twelfth  Scene) ;  here,  lastly,  were  suspended  the  waxen 
ttiasks  or  imagines^  those  dear  mementos  of  their  deceased  fore- 
fathers. See  above.  Eor  the  admission  of  light  and  escape  of 
smoke  there  was  an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  was  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  but  never  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  that  the  room  lost  its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But 
when  the  frugal  family-meal  had  given  place  to  huge  banquets,  and 
instead  of  a  few  intimate  friends  and  more  familiar  clients,  whole 
troops  of  people  crowded  the  house,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
atrium  would  suit  no  lo>.j;i'er.  The  ancient  family-hearth  was 
.banished  to  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  and  while  the  Lares 
were  placed  in  a  special  sacrariurriy  a  spacious  kitchen  was  made 
for  cooking.  The  slaves,  likewise,  were  removed  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  coence  were  held  in  various  saloons,  of 
different  sizes,  erected  for  the  purpose.  See  beloW.  The  atrium 
now  served  only  as  the  hall  of  waiting  and  reception  for  the  clients 
and  friends  on  all  occasions.  Hor.  Up.  i.  5,  31.  So  Yirgil,  ^n. 
iii.  353,  had  his  own  times. in  his  mind,  when  he  says  of  Helenus: 

Ulos  porticibus  rex  accipiebat  in  amplis. 
Aulai  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacchi. 

where  aula  stands  for  atrium. 

The  atrium  likewise  continued  to  be  the  place  for  the  corpses, 
and  for  the  images  of  the  dead ;  onlj^  that  instead  of  the  insignifi- 
eant  waxen  masks,  oerei  clypeiy  argentece  fades  surdo  Jigttrarum  diS" 
^rvrntne^  came  into  vogne.  Here  also  remained  the  lectiui  geniaHa, 
but  at  this  time  it  h^d  only  a  symbolical  meaning. 

It  Was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  atrium  covered  in ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  larger  it  became,  the  wider  was  the  orifioe  iii 
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the  Toof  (one- fourth  or  one-third  of  the  hreadth  of  the  atrium, 

Titr.  vi.  3,  6),  for  the  admisgion  of  sufficient  light  and  air.    When 

the  roof  sloped  inwards  with  an  opening  of  this  kind,  pillars  were 

required  to  support  it :  these  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  luxury, 

and  were  made  of  the  most  costly  marhle.     Scaurus  had  four  such 

pillars  in  his  atrium,  one  at  each  comer ;  they  were  of  Hymettian 

marble,  and  thirty-eight  feet  high,  Oic.  p.  Soawr,  p.  27 ;    Plin. 

H,  N,  xvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  2.    -Between  these  statues  were  placed,  Plin. 

3Lxxiy.  9;  xxxv.  2;  where  he  compares  the  ancient  and  modern 

atria ;  .formerly  there  were  only  the  waxen  imagines.     Thus  this 

aparfiment  had  gradually  become  very  magnificent,  Olaud.  in  Ruf, 

ii.   135;   purpureia  effulta  columnis  atria*     Lucan,  ii.  238;  Mart. 

xii.  60 ;  Virg.  JEn,  i.  725 ;  xii.  475 ;  Vitr.  vi.  5,  2 ;  aiHa  amploi 

alia,  longaj  with  longis  porticibus,     Auson.  Id.  x.  49 :    laqv^eata. 

Ovid.  Metam,  xiv.  260:  marmore  tecta.     The  cavsedium  had  like* 

^se,  in  course  of  time,  been  adorned  with  splendid  rows  of  pillars } 

and  both  in  it,  and  in  the  atrium,  a  basin  and  fountain  were  placed 

(Paul.  Diac),  to  which  were  added  lawns  and  shrubberies.     Ovid. 

Met,  viii.  563 ;  Auson.  Mos.  335 : 

Atrifl  quid  memorem  viridantibiis  adsita  pratis, 
Iiinumerisque  super  natantia  tecta  columnis  ?. 

Plin.  H,  N,  xiv.  1,  3.  (See  above  respecting  the  vine.)  Prop.  iv.  8, 35. 

Unus  erat  tribus  in  secrcta  lectulus  herba, 

where  the  atrium  is  meantj  as  is  clear  from  i.  49.     But  it  is  not  so 

certain  that  Virg.  (^n.  xii.  476)  speaks  of  the  water-basin  of 

the  atrium : 

Et  nunc  porticibos  racuis,  nunc  bumida  ciroura 
Stagna  sonat. 

(viz.  the  swallow) ;  for  it  could  also  fly  to  the  fountain  in  the  halls 
of  the  cavsedium.  The  basin  in  the  atrium  was  generally  of  an 
oblong  shape,  without  further  ornament.  Virgil,  ^n.  ii.  512, 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  atria  of  his  times.  From  this  similarity 
between  the  later  atrium  and  the  cavsedium,  the  atrium  came  to  be 
called  aifXri  also,  which,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. So  Horace,  Epist,  i.  1,  87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium;  so 
Virg.  ^n,  iii.  354.  The  ancients  often  allude  to  this  contrast 
between  the  old  and  modem  atrium;  the  former  resembling  a 
saloon,  the  latter,  with  its  rich  ornaments,  a  cavsedium.  Plin.  Up, 
V.  6:  atrium  ex  more  veterum;  ii.  17:  atrium  fruginec  tamen  sor- 
didvm.  The  passage  in  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  aliter  apud  maforeSf  etc. 
(cited  above),  is  important.  Hor.  {Od.  iii.  I,  .46)  speaks  of  the 
new  fashion,  et  novo  eublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  f  Varro,  L,  Z.  viii. 
28,  when  he  plainly  says  that  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peri- 
style than  a  cuhiculum  to  a  stable,  speaks  of  the  old  saloon-like 
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atrium.  This  passage  utterly  confutes  those  who  fancy  that  Varro 
held  a  cavum  SBdium  and  an  atrium  to  be  identical ;  for  a  cavum 
BBdium  would  have  been  exceedingly  like  a  peristyle ;  and,  with 
pillars  round  it,  would  be  a  peristyle  exactly.  For,  beyond  doubt, 
in  Varro's  time  the  cava  sedium  were  built  with  rows  of  pillars. 

To  return  to  the  later  atria.  The  houses  now  had,  as  it  were, 
two  cavaedia  (as  the  Grecian  house  had  two  aulse,  Vitr.  vi.  7,  5)  ; 
the  first,  however,  differed  from  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  having  a  smaller  opening  in  the  roof;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  at 
Pompeii.  Nor  was  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  garden.  So  that 
there  was  always  so  much  difference  between  the  two  rooms,  that, 
even  in  later  times,  the  first  continued  to  be  called  atrium,  and  the 
second  and  larger,  cavsedium.  The  latter  almost  merged  into  tbe 
peristylium ;  see  Cavasdium.  In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  atria 
are  only  of  the  later  period,  with  a  basin  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
pillars.  Like  as  in  Eome,  these  were,  at  first,  the  chief  rooms  of 
domestic  life,  but  later  only  served  for  the  reception  of  clients. 
These  gentry  predominated  at  Pompeii,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
ambitio  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notices  on  tbe 
walls.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were,  in  fact,  miniatures  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  so  they  could  not  possibly  do  without  the 
atrium — ^a  room  so  iadispensable  at  Home. 

Prom  what  has  been,  said,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  Pompeii,  and  that  there  was  no  true  copy  of 
the  Eoman  house  to  be  found  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  as  well  as  of  the 
cavum  sedium,  was  hung  with  carpets,  as  a  defence  against  sun, 
wind,  and  rain.  These  were  called  vela,  Isidor.  xix.  26:  qtwd 
ohfectu  sua  interiora  domorum  velent.  Ulp.  Dig,  xix.  1,  17,  §  4; 
xxxiii.  7,  12,  §  16;  tunhrcR  causa,  §  17,  §  20:  Be  velia,  gum  in 
hypcethris  extenduntur,  item  de  his  gtuB  sunt  circa  columnar;  where  the 
hypsethral  or  impluvial  carpets,  hung  horizontally,  are  distinguished 
from  the  vertical  tapestry  between  the  pillars.  Pliny  also  men- 
tions them ;  see  above.  Yarro  in  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEln,  i.  697  {yda  stw- 
pendi,  to  keep  out  the  dust).  Ovid,  Met,  x.  595,  speaking  of  the 
mode  in  his  time : 

Haud  aliter,  quam  cum  super  atria  Telum 

Candida  purpureum  simulatas  inficit  umbras. 

i.  e.  the  purple  velum  tinges  the  marble  atrium.  Luoret.  iv.  73,  has 
a  similar  idea,  though  in  reference  to  the  vela  of  the  theatre.  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  8,  54,  is  generally  referred  to  horizontal  vela : 

Interea  suspensa  graves  aulea  ruinas 

In  patinara  fecere,  trahentia  pulvoris  afcri,  &o. 
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ioG  Heindorf.  "Wustemann,  however,  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
rcLXTtain  hung  before  the  door,  or  the  carpets  hung  against  the 
Tcra^Us  instead  of  paper-hangings. 

In  winter,  moveable  roofs  of  board  could  be  pushed  over  the 
jnpluvium;  at  least  Javol.  Dig,  L,  16,  242,  §  2,  would  seem  to 
refer  to  this :  structuram  ex  tahulia  factam,  quae  oestate  tollerentur  et 
hieTne  jponerentur.  Though  it  might  mean  boardings  between  the 
piUars. 

ATBIOLUM 

is  only  mentioned  by  Cic.  ad  Att  i.  10,  and  ad  Qu,  fr.  iii.  1,  1 : 
Quo  loco  in  jporticu  te  scribere  aiunt  ut  atriolum  fiat,  mihi,  ut  est, 
mcLgis  placebat,  Neque  enim  satis  loci  videhatur  esse  atriolo,  neque 
fere  solet  nisi  in  iis  oedificiis  fi^ri,  in  quibus  est  atrium  rtiajus,  nee 
Tiahere  poteras  adjuncta  cuhicula  et  ejtismodi  membra.  Whence  it 
appears,  firstly,  that  atriola  were  only  to  be  found  in  large  mansions, 
uvh.ere  there  was  also  a  great  atrium ;  secondly,  that  they  served 
as  an  antechamber  to  a  greater  hall,  peristylium  with  a  porticus,^ 

AL^. 

Nothing  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  that  the  atrium  was 
a  different  part  of  the  house  from  the  cavum  sedium,  than  the  idea 
which  we  can  alone  form  of  the  alee.     Those  who  take  the  atrium 
to  be  the  inner  court,  can  form  no  correct  opinion  about  the  alae, 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  strange  notion  that  they  were  the  side- 
buildings  running  longitudinally  parallel  to  the  cavum  aedium,  and 
in  which  were  the  various  cellse  and  cubicula.     Galiani,  Perrault, 
Stieglitz,  Hirt,  Bottiger  {Sab,  ii.  86,   102),  Wustemann  {Pal,  d. 
Scaur,  55,  56).     On  this  supposition  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
Vitruvius  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  alee  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium.     [With  an  atrium  of  80 — 100  ft.  in  length,  the  alse 
are  to  be  one-fifth  in  breadth,  or  20  ft. ;  with  50 — 60  ft.  in  length, 
only  one-fourth  or  15  ft. ;  with  30 — 40  ft.,  one- third  or  10  feet.] 
The  alsB  (in  this  sense)  did  not  belong  to  the  cavum  sedium ;  they 
were  separated  from  the  passages  by  walls,  and  could  have  had  as 
much  depth  for  each  separate  cell  or  compartment  as  the  architect 
pleased,  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Vitruvius,  be  equal 
to  their  breadth ;  this  also  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usage  of 
the  word.    The  alse,  it  is  true,  are  not  further  mentioned  in  a 
dwelling;  but  we  have  the  analogy  of  the  Tuscan  temples  (the 
atrima  also  is  of  Tuscan  origin),  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  nature.     The  Tuscan  temple  could  have  three,  or  only  one, 
(j^JJfl,,  yitruvius,  iv.  7,  says  o^  it,  Mipudo  dividotiu/r  in  'parU9  decern; 
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ex  his  tenuB  partes  deasira  ac  HnUtra  eelli*  fninoHbtis,  five  ibi  aikt 
faturos  eiiit,  dentur,  reliquce  qtmttior  medioe  oedi  attribuantur.  The 
alae  therefore,  in  the  one-celled  temple,  were  naiTOwer  side-halls 
right  and  left  of  the  great  cella,  and  probably  divided  from  it  only 
by  a  row  of  pillars.  Thus  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  alae  in 
the  atrium,  only  that  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  was  less ;  and 
we  now  see  why  the  breadth  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium,  which  was,  in  fact,  that  of  the  al£B  also.  The  edifice, 
then,  was  similarly  constructed  to  many  of  our  churches,  which  are 
divided  into  a  large  ceiitre-aisle  and  two  smaller  side-aisles.  Mazois 
and  Marini  felt  that  the  alae  must  be  something  of  this  kind,  but 
they  were  prevented,  by  their  false  notion,  about  atrium,  from  as- 
signing their  true  position.  They  take  them  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  back-hall,  by  the  impluvium. 

We  now  see  to  what  use  the  columns  in  the  atriimi  were  ap- 
plied (Plin.  xxxvi.  3),  for  the  roof  was  much  too  high  to  be  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  the  trahes  liminarea  of  the  alee  were  not 
higher  than  the  breadth  of  the  alae.  Possibly,  in  earlier  times, 
piles  only  occupied  the  place  of  columns. 

[In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  alae  do  not  form  side-aisles  to  the 
atriun^  (as  Becker  would  have  it),  but  regular  squares  at  the  back- 
ward end  of  it ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  their  breadth 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  atrium.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
by  any  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  house,  for  some  houses  are 
found  without  them ;  andi.  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  Poet,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  others,  there  was,  from  want  of  space,  only 
one  ala  at  the  right  end  of  the  atrium.  The  construction  of  the 
alae,  as  supposed  by  Maaois  and  confirmed  by  Pompeii,  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  correct.] 

TABLINUM. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  the  correct  position  of  the  tMinum, 
nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  passage  containing  infonnation  on 
the  subject.  [Except  in  Vitruv.  vi.  3, 5,  it  is  only  mentioned  twice ; 
and  Yitruvius  says  nothing  about  its  situation,  only  giving  its  size  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  atrium,  viz.  two-thirds,  when  the 
atrium  is  twenty  feet  broad ;  one-half,  when  it  is  thirty  to  forty  feet 
broad ;  and  two-fifths,  when  it  is  forty  to  sixty  feet.]  It  is  true  that 
Festus  says,  273 :  Tablinum  proxtTne  atrium  locus  dicitur,  quod  aiiU- 
qui  magistratus  in  auo  imperio  tabulae  .  .  . ;  and  Paul.  Diac.  p.  137 : 
Tablinum  iocue  proximut  atrio  a  tahulid  appdlatue.  But  whatever 
idea  we  may  form  of  the  utiium,  this  pkoe  is  upt  di«CQr^^)>l6.     It 
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does  not  suit  the  theory  of  those,  who  imder  the  word  atrium  under- 
ststnd  cavum  sedium,  because  a  number  of  diflFerent  chambers  would 
Kave  been  then  proxime  atrium.     Again,  if  we  take  atrium  in  the 
sexise  given  above,  there  will  be  no  proper  place  where  it  could  have 
"been  situated.    We  shall  be  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
tliii;  explanation  of  Festus,  when  we  recollect  that  he  had  an  erro- 
neous idea  about  the  atrium  itself.     The  tablinum  has  been  usually 
supposed  opposite  the  ostium,  or,  according  to  our  supposition,  the 
sttrium,  beyond  the  cavum  indium,  and  has  been  laid  down  thus  in 
the  Plan  we  have  given.     [According  to  Marquez,  the  tablinum  is  to 
ttie  left  of  the  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length;  this  needs  no  rrfnt- 
ation.     But  Becker's  notion  is  likewise  very  improbable  and  arbi- 
trary (as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged,) ;  for,  not  to  mention 
any  other  reason,  it  does  not  suit  either  the  account  of  Vitruvius  oi* 
Pestus.    Thus  much,  at  all  events,  may  be  gathered  from  Yitruvius, 
that  the  tablinum  lay  at  the  small  end  of  the  atrium ;  for,  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  sense  in  making  the  extent  of  the  tablinum 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.     This,  moreover,  harmonizes 
^th  Pestus,  who  was  not  at  all  in  error  about  the  matter,  al- 
though his  epitomist  was ;  as  shown  above.     He  says  very  briefly, 
proxime  atrium;   but  eveiybody,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atiium,  was  aware  that  this  proxime  referred  neither  to  the  front 
end.  of  the  atrium,  nor  yet  to  its  two  sides ;  for  in  the  first  case  the 
tablinum  must  have  lain  between  the  ostium  and  the  atrium,  which 
was  impossible ;  and  in  the  second  case  there  would  have  been  no 
space  left  for  the  alas.     So  that  the  fourth  or  hinder  end  of  the 
atrium  alone  remained  for  the  tablinum  to  join  on  to.    This  is  showii 
by  all  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  where  there  is  invariably  a  four- 
cornered  room,  with  a  very  broad  doorway  (for  the  sake  of  light), 
behind  the  atrium ;  and  this  room  could  only  be  the  tablinum ;  see 
T.  in  Plan  B.     Through  this  position  of  the  tablinum,  alone  are  we 
enabled  to  fix  that  of  the  fauces  ;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them.] 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tablinum  is  to  be  derived 
from  tabula ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  tabula  (according  to 
Varro's  interpretation)  means  board  ;  or  whether  the  iahulce  ratio- 
num  and  the  like  are  alluded  to,  which  is  most  probable.     Besides 
the  authority  of  Festus  for  this,  we  have  that  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  2,  2), 
who,  in  praising  the  olden  time,  says :  Tablina  codicihus  implehan- 
tiir  ei  monumentis  rerum  in  magistraiu  gestarum.     Hence  it  was  in 
some  measure  the  archives  of  the  house,  that  which,  in  reference 
to  the  res  publican  was  called  tuhellariumt  Dionys.  i.  74. 
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FAUCES. 

What,  or  rather  where,  the  fauces  were,  is  a  point  on  which 
there  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  upon  which  we  knov 
next  to  nothing.     Perrault,  Eode,  Wiistemann,  and  Schneider  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  hall  which  we  have  comprehended  under  the 
term  ostium ;  but  such  quotations  as,  Ve^tilyvilum  ante  ipsum  primu- 
que  in  fatLcibus  Orci  (Virg.  ^n,  vi.  273),  do  not  show  that  other 
passages  in  the  house  might  not  have  had  the  same  name ;  and 
Yitruyius  calls  the  passages  in  the  Grecian  house,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  hall,  iter,  not  fauces.     Q-aliani,  Ortiz,  and  Slratico 
understood  by  this  term,  aperturam  per  quam  tranaitua  hahetur  ab 
atrio  ad  tahlinum,  which  is  rather  obscure.     [Marquez  {della  Caaadi 
Citta,  etc.  p.  91)  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pillars  or  piers  from  the  alse  into  the  atriiun ;  but  these  inteime- 
diate  spaces  were  much  too  broad  to  admit  of  being  called  fauces.] 
Mazois,.Hirt,  and  Marini  conceive  them  to  be  passages  leading  to 
the  larger  perietyliumy  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum ;  and  we  have 
adopted  this  idea,  because  Vitruvius  lays  down  the  breadth  of  the 
fauces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinum,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  they  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  it 
It  is  evident  that  some  such  thoroughfares  must  have  existed,  and 
if  we  set  the  tablinum  in  the  place  assigned  to  it,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  fauces.     [The  only  correct  idea  of  the 
fauces  is,  that  they  were  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthumous  Papers,  has  forsaken 
this,  and  gone  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  fauces  were  the  entrance' 
hall,  the  Qvptav  of  Plutarch).     This  is  clear  from  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  6 : 
Fauces  Tninorihus  atriis  e  tahlini  latitvdine  dempta  tertia,  majorHnu 
dimidia  constitttantur.    As  the  tablinum  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  cavoediumy  the  fauces  did  not  lead  from  the  cavBedimu 
to  the  greater  peristyle,  as  in  Becker*s  Plan  (f.  f.) ;  but  from  the 
atrium  into  the  cavsedium,  as  in  Plan  £.    This  explanation  is  most 
fully  corroborated  in  Pompeii,  where,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  are  either  two  passages,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum 
(viz.  in  large  houses),  or  only  on  one  side  of  it  (viz.  in  small 
houses).    And  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  the  term 
fauces  applicable.      The  tablinum  and  fauces  always  lie  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  atrium ;  seldom  however  (as  in  Plan  B.)  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium ;  but  leaving,  mostly,  enough  space 
for  another  room  alongside  of  the  tablinum.     This  practice,  more- 
over, agrees  exactly  with  the  theory  of  Vitruvius.     He  says  that, 
with  an  atrium  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  must  be  two-fifths  or 
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trwenty-four  feet,  and  the  two  fauces,  one-half  or  twelve  feet  hroad 
eacli,  i.  e.  forty-eight  in  all ;  so  that  twelve  feet  remain  over  for 
otlier  purposes.  When  the  atrium  is  only  forty  feet  broad,  the 
ta.'blinumwill  be  two-fifths  or  sixteen  feet;  the  fauces  eight  each  or 
tliirty-two  feet  in  all,  leaving  eight  feet  over.  But  when  the  atrium 
is  only  twenty-four  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  will  have  two-thirds, 
or  sixteen,  and  the  fauces  ought  properly  to  have  sixteen  feet  also, 
or  one-half.  But  in  that  case  the  sum  would  be  thirty-two,  whereay 
'we  have  only  twenty-four  at  our  disposal,  and  this,  according  to  the 
practice,  ought  not  to  be  all  used  up.  But  this  difficulty  will  dis- 
appear, if  we  remember  that,  with  a  smaller  atrium,  two  fstuces 
-were  not  necessary,  a  single  corridor  sufficing  which  would  take 
up  eight  or  only  six  feet ;  and  then  there  would  be  still  two  feet 
over  from  the  breadth  of  the  atrium,  as  was  the  case  in  most  atria.] 


CAYTJM  MDIUU,' 

OuB  remarks  on  the  atrium  have  shown  what  was  the  general 
nature  of  the  cavum  aedium ;  it  was  the  inner  court,  the  real  heart 
of  the  house,  around  which  the  other  divisions  were  situated.  In 
the  centre  was  an  uncovered  space,  area,  styled  impluvium,  and  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  covered  passages.  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcades  was  called  compluviurrii  Varro,  ih.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluvium  and  compluvium  by  Hirt  and 
Liaglandi^re ;  but  Mazois  and  Baoul-Eochette  understand  by  com- 
pluvium the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluvium  the  cistern.  See 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  108 :  Impluviimi,  quo  aqua  impluit  coUecta  de  tecio» 
Compluviumy  quo  de  diversis  tectis  a>qua  jpluvialia  confluit  in  eundem 
locwm.  So  Asc.  ad  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23,  p.  277 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  j^n, 
i.  505 ;  ii.  512.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the 
open  space,  from  Plant.  MiL  ii.  2,  3 :  per  impluvium  intro  epectant 
{vicini),  and  3,  16.]  These  roofe  were  divided  into  the  following 
kinds,  according  to  their  construction,  Vitruv. 

I.  TtMcanicwm,  in  which  beams  were  laid  in  latitudine  atrii, 
resting  upon  the  opposite  walls ;  into  these  two  others  were  mor- 
tised, or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  wall,  the  interpensiva 
of  Vitruvius ;  and  on  these  timbers,  which  thus  formed  a  square,  lay 
the  asseres,  the  spars  which  supported  the  roof.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  building,  but  not  suitable  for  a  very 
large  cavum  aedium. 


>  Oavum  <9dium,  aooording  to  Varro  and  Viti'uvius:  eavmdium,  to  rilny. 

A 
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n.  The  tetra&tylum  difPered  only  in  pillars  being  placed  in  the 
four  comers  where  the  interpensiya  lay  upon  the  main  beams. 
This  possibly  took  place  only  in  cavoedia  of  larger  dimensions,  for 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

III.  In  the  Corinthium  the  beams  did  not  He  on  the  walls,  a 
parietihus  receduntf  but  were  upheld  by  a  row  of  columns  which 
encircled  the  impluvium. 

IV.  In  the  diapluviatwm  the  roofing  did  not  slope  inwards  to- 
wards the  impluvium,  but  towards  the  waUs,  where  gutters  caught 
the  rain-water,  and  carried  it  down.  The  advantage  of  this  was 
that,  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weather,  the  light  from  the  surrounding 
apartments  was  not.  intercepted  by  a  low  roof.  [Its  disadvantage 
was,  that  the  walls  were  injured  if  the  gutters  did  not  carry  off  the 
water  quickly  enough,  Vitruv.] 

V.  The  teatudinatimi  was  covered  and  had  no  impluvium.  The 
teatudoj  however,  was  not  an  arch,  camera,  but  a  common  roof  of 
rafters.  See  Vitruv.  v.  1 ;  Hirt,  supra.  How  a  cavum  sedium  of 
this  description  received  the  requisite  light,  we, are  not  informed. 
[It  has  been  already  observed  that,  later,  the  cavsedium  passed 
more  into  the  form  of  the  peristyle  (as  tetrastylum  and  Corinthium) ; 
and  this  was  almost  always  the  case  in  those  houses- which  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms  (atrium  and  cavsedium),  and  were  in  fact 
without  the  regular  peristyle.  Cavaedia  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  See  Plan  B.,  jP.  In  that  of  Pansa, 
of  Meleager  (to  the  left  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Dioscuri  (to  the 
right  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Bronzes,  &c.  The  pillars  were  on 
all  four  sides,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager,  where  there  are 
twenty-four  magnificent  pillars ;  or  on  three  sides,  as  in  our  Plan 
(where  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  by  mistake), 
and  in  the  house  of  Sallust ;  from  the  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall ;  or  even  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  houses 
in  the  street  of  Mercury  at  Po;inpeii.  These  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  over ;  with  a  variety  of  fantastic 
capitals.] 

In  the  middle  of  the  impluvium  there  was  generally  a  cistern,  or 
fountain  [aalientesy  Varro,  B,  H,  i,  13 :  Interiua  comjpluvium  haheat 
lacurriy  uhi  aaliat  a>qua\  the  basins  of  which  were  four-cornered,  and 
generally  adorned  with  rehefe,  jmtealia  stgillata,  Cic.  AU,  i.  10; 
[TJlp.  Dig,  xix.  1,  17,  §  9.  Many  beautiful  fountains  of  marble 
and  bronze  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  some,  at  the  top 
of  a  marble  pillar  there  are  little  animals,  like  ducks,  which  eject 
the  water.  Sometimes  the  water  spouts  from  a  tiger's  head,  or 
from  a  stag  of  broQ^se  (as  in  the  house  of  Sallust.  now  in  the  Mu- 
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seum  at  Palermo),  or  from  a  mask,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  Silenus  standing  in  a  niche,  highly  orna- 
mented with  mosaic,  and  leaning  against  the  pipe,  whence  the  water 
falls  down  four  steps  into  the  basin.  Steps  were  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  Ep,  86 :  Quantum  aguarum 
per  gradus  cumfragore  cadentiumj  In  the  house  of  Meleager  the 
'water  trickled  &om  a  marble  slab  into  the  great  basin  of  the  atrium, 
and  in  the  peristyle  of  the  cavaedium  down  several  steps.  The  grand 
basin  was  generally  of  marble,  and  of  various  shapes.  Beside  it 
there  were  also  little  basins  placed,  of  stone  or  bronze,  Javol.  Big, 
xxxiii.  10,  11 :  Vasa  cenea  scdientis  aquoe  posita,  [Frequently  there 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  cistern,  as  in  the  houses  of  Meleager 
ujid  of  the  Centaur.  Yarro,  L,  L.  v.  125 :  Menaa  erat  lapidea  .  .  . 
vocabatur  cartihulmn,  Hoec  in  cedihtis  ad  compluviuni  poneJxUur, 
A  little  fish-box,  or  water- vessel,  was  set  by  the  cistern  as  in  Plan 
B,  letter  d,  in  the  atrium.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  cavsedium 
were  adorned  with  statues,  after  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  19 :  Quce  aigna  nunCy  Verves,  uhi  aunt  ¥  ilia  qua^rOy  gux  apud 
te  nuper  ad  omnea  columnaay  omnibua  etiam  intercolumniisy  in  ailva 
denique  auh  divo  vidimus.  So  23  and  56.  At  the  same  period  gar- 
dens and  ornamental  shrubberies  were  laid  out  in  the  cavaedia, 
which  had,  by  degrees,  become  just  like  the  peristyles.  Hor.  Ep» 
i.  10,  22 : 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas ; 

and  Obbarius,  on  Od»  iii.  10,  5 : 

Audis  quo  sti'epitu  janua,  quo  nemus 
Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 

Ventis. 

Tib.  iii.  3, 15 ;  Juv.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  xliii.  13;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xvii.  1 ;  Suet. 
Aug.  92.  Flower-pots  of  metal  are  often  found  between  the  pil- 
lars. Javol.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  6:  Dolia  fictilia  item  plvmibea;  quihus 
viridaria  poaita,"] 

PERISTYIilUM. 

BEHixn)  the  cavum  sedium  and  tablinum  lay  the  larger  periaty^ 
Hum,  in  the  shape,  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  sqiiare ;  but  while 
the  cavum  sedium  reached  longitudinally  from  the  atrium  to  the 
tablinum,  the  peristylium,  on  the  contrary,  lay  transversely 
beyond  the  tablinum.  Vitruv.  4:  Periatylia  auteni  in  transverso 
tertut  parte  longiora  aint,  quam  introrav^y  and  consequently  its 
length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house.  [But 
sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crosswise^  as  in  the  hou^e 
of  the  Faun.]    The  siuTounding  porticos,  the  pillais  of  which 
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miglit  not  be  more  than  four  diameters  from  each  other,  enclosed 
a  larger  area,  which  also  had  a  cistern  or  jet  in  its  centre,  and  was 
planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  {viridarium).  See  Obbar. 
ad  Horai.  Epist.  i.  10,  22,  [precisely  as  in  the  cavsedium,  only  on 
a  larger  scale.  Statues  were  placed  here  likewise,  and  a  low 
balustrade  ran  between  the  pillars,  as  a  fence  to  the  garden,  Yitniv. 
iv.  4,  1.  On  the  cornice  above  the  pillars  there  were  ornaments 
{antefixa,  Paul.  Diac),  such  as  lions'  heads,  as  in  temples,  Vi- 
truv.  iv.  4.  The  largest  peristyle  in  Pompeii  is  in  the  house  of  the 
Paun,  with  forty-four  Doric  columns.  That  in  the  house  of  the 
ornamented  Capitals,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pillars,  encircled  a 
large  garden  neatly  laid  out.  Most  of  the  pillars  made  of  brick,  at 
Pompeii,  still  remain,  while  those  of  marble  have  perished.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  destruction,  the  inhabit- 
ants returned,  and  excavated  whatever  they  were  able  of  their 
property.] 

n.  We  now  come  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  which  might  be 
arranged  diflterently,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  tastes  of 
the  owners ;  whilst  those  already  described  held  the  same  position 
in  all  genuine  Eoman  houses,  and  were  built  according  to  a  received 
plan,  which  in  the  main  was  not  deviated  from. 

The  parts  which  especially  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
cuhicula,  tricUnia,  oeciy  exedra,  pinacotheca,  bihliothecay  halineum.  The 
baths  and  library  will  be  treated  of  in  distinct  Articles,  in  order  that 
the  disquisition  on  the  usages  concerning  them  may  not  be  separ- 
ated from  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

OUBIOULA 

was  the  name  for  all  the  smaller  chambers,  that  served  as  regular 
lodging  and  sleeping  apartments,  Cuhicula  nocturna  et  diuma 
(Plin.  Ep,  i.  3) ;  the  former  are  also  called  dormitoriay  id.  v.  6 ; 
Plin.  XXX.  6,  17.  There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  their  position,  except  that  a  small  ante-room  was  some- 
times attached,  which  went  by  the  Greek  name,  'rrpoKotriav.  Plin. 
Ep,  ii.  17.  There  were  cubicula  cestiva  and  hibema,  and  the  bed- 
chambers were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  disturbances. 
See  Mazois,  Pal,  d,  Scai^r,  68.  [In  the  house  of  Meleager,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  large  chambers  have  been  foimd  with  smaller 
alcove-shaped  rooms  attached  to  them,  which  were  often  dormitoria. 
The  name  for  these  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zotheca,  Plin.  Ep,  ii, 
17 :  Zotheca  perquam  eleganter  recedity  qacs  specularihua  et  vdis  oh- 
ductia  reductisque  rriodo  adjidtur  cuhiculoy  modo  o/af&riwr*  Plin.  v.  6 ; 
Sidon.  Ep»  viii.  16,  zothecula,^ 
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Hes^ ECTiNa  the  triclinia,  Ciacconi  and  Orsini  have,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  collected  a  good  deal  e  re  and  a  re.  They  were 
smaller  dining-halls  or  rooms,  according  to  YitruTius,  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  the  breadth 
and  length ;  consequently,  when  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  thirty-two 
feet  long,  they  were  twenty-four  feet  high.  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  8.  They 
were  also  called  triclinia,  when  they  contained  more  than  one  tri- 
clinium. There  were  particular  triclinia  as  well  as  cubicula  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  [Varro,  jR.  JR.  L  13 ;  L,  L,  viii. 
29 ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  ii.  2.]  Yitruvius  directs  that  the  vema 
and  aiitumncUia  be  towards  the  east,  the  hiherna  towards  the  west, 
and  the  cestiva  towards  the  north :  but  this  arrangement  of  course 
depended  much  upon  the  dierposable  room.    See  Plut.  LuculL  41. 

(ECI 

were  larger  saloons,  of  various  styles  of  architecture,  which  were 
used  also,  though  not  exclusively,  as  triclinia.  Yitruvius  mentions 
various  sorts  of  such  saloons. 

I.  The  tetraetylos,  which  requii-es  no  particular  explanation. 
Four  pOlars  supported  the  roof. 

H.  The  Corinthiua,  This  had  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  sides, 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  left 
between  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  epistylium,  along 
which,  ran  a  corona^  and  upon  this  rested  the  roof,  which  was 
moderately  arched. 

III.  The  (Ecus  jEgyptiua  was  stOl  more  splendid;  like  the 
Corinthian,  it  had  pillars  on  all  four  sides,  but  from  their  entabla- 
ture to  the  wall  there  was  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entablature. 
Above  the  lower  pillars  a  second  row  was  placed  {ad  perpendicu^ 
lura)^  the  height  of  which  was  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  epistylium  of  these  rested  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  the  passages  was  a  pavement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
higher  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passage  all  round,  and  a  view 
thix)Ugh  the  windows  placed  between  the  colunms.  Thus  the  oecus 
-S3gyptius  presented  the  appearance  of  a  basilica,  which  is  built  in 
this  manner. 

TV.  The  fourth  kind,  the  (Ecus  KvZtKrjvod  seems,  even  in  the 
time  of  Yitruvius,  to  have  been  uncommon  and  new ;  for  he  says 
that  such  saloons  are  now  Italian  conmetudinis.    Their  peculiarity 
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was,  that  they  had  on  three  sides  (Vitruvius  says  only  deoctra  et 
Hnistra)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  the  ground, 
so  that,  when  reclining  on  the  triclinia,  persons  could  enjoy  a  view 
on  all  sides  into  the  open  air.  Pliny  had  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villas.  To  have  commanded  such  a  view,  they 
must  have  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

EXEDEJS. 

ViTKUVius  places  these  with  the  «ct,  i.  e.  with  the  qtmdrati  ;  for 
those  mentioned  above  had  the  proportions  of  triclinia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  tmderstand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  conversation  and  the  reception  of  company.  In  certain  respects 
only  can  they  be  compared  with  the  exedrce  in  the  public  gymnasia^ 
which  were  semicircular  recesses  with  seats  in  the  colonnades. 
Vitruv.  V.  11 :  Coristituuntur  in  porticihue  exedrce  spatiosoBy  habentea 
iu'.de8,  in  quihus  philosophic  rhetoreSy  reliquique  qui  studiia  delectantur^ 
sedentes  disputare  possinU  Of  course  these  were  in  the  open  air 
(Yitruv.  vii.  9),  apertis  lodSy  id  est  peristyliis  aut  exedriSj  quo  sol  et 
luna  possit  splendores  et  radios  immittere.  That  Wiistemann,  Pal.  d. 
Scaur,  126,  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  in  private  houses  also  they 
were  without  covering,  is  evident  from  Vitruvius  assigning  their 
height  in  common  with  the  oeci  quadrati :  Sin  autem  exedrce  aut  acC 
quadrati  fuerint,  latitudinis  dimidia  addita  altitudines  educantur, 
Comp.  vii.  3.  They  were  called  exedrse,  according  to  Mazois,  119, 
because  on  two  sides  they  had  such  semicircular  recesses;  but 
perhaps  really  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
on  account  of  the  seats  ;  for  undoubtedly  they  had  seats  [of  stone, 
running  along  the  wall ;  see  Becker's  CharicIeSy  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  207 ;  Gronov.  ad  Suet.  111.  Gramm.  17,]  and  not  lecti  to 
recline  on.  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  i.  6 :  Nam  cum  feriis  Latinis  ad  eum 
[^Cottavi]  tpsius  rogatu  arcessituqiLC  veniss&m,  offendi  eum  sedentem  in 
exedra  et  cum  C.  Velleio  senatore  disputantem.  Hence  also,  Be  Orat, 
iii.  6,  cum  in  earn  exedra/m  venisset^  in  qua  Crassus  lectido  posito  re^ 
cuhuisset,  etc.  The  hemicyclia  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them. 
Cic.  de  Amic.  1  :  Domi  in  hemicyclio  sedentem.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6. 
These  were  uncovered  semicircular  seats,  which  occur  frequently 
at  Pompeii.     They  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens. 

[DLaETA. 

This  does  not  denote  any  particular  sort  of  room,  but  is  a 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  sehse, 
Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  83 : 

Ante  tamen  canctas  procul  eminet  una  diaefas. 
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Plin.  Ep,  vii.  5;  ii.  17;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxix.  6,  1,  §  27;  Suet.  Claud. 
10.  In  the  sense  of  a  lodging,  or  number  of  rooms,  or  as  the  wing 
of  a  house,  in  PHn.  E'p,  v.  6 :  Dicetoe  duoe^  quarum  in  altera  cubicula 
quatuoTy  altera  tria.  Hence  it  signifies  an  eating-room,  Sidon. 
Epist,  ii.  2 ;  a  bed-chamber,  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17 ;  and  a  garden-saloon, 
ScsBV.  Dig.  vii.  1,  66,  §  1.  In  the  above  passages,  town-houses,  as 
well  as  country  ones,  are  referred  to. 

CHAPEL. 

"When  the  hearth  was  removed  from  the  atrium,  a  chapel  was 
made  for  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  the  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(Li  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic,  the  household  gods  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Cato,  R,  B,  143.  And  in  this  point  of 
view,  arce,  foci,  dii  penates,  still  continued  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or.  p.  Dom.  40.)  The  name  of  this  chapel  was  larariumy 
or  aacrariuniy  which  last  word,  however,  signified  any  sacred  place, 
CQp.  Dig.  i.  8,  9,  §  2.  As  a  domestic  chapel  it  occurs  in  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  2  ;  Verr.  iv.  2  :  Erat  apud  Heium  sacrarium  in  oedibuSy  in 
quo  aigna  pulcherrima  quatuor.  Pro  Mil.  31  :  Lararium  occurs  in 
Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.y  who  mentions  a  larger  and  smaller  one  be- 
longing to  the  emperor.  Cap.  Ant.  Phil.  3.  Prom  which  passages 
we  learn  that  besides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  revered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet.  Vit.  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain ;  either 
in  tlie  cavum  sedium,  Suet.  Oct.  92  (see  Plan  B.,  left  of  the  virida- 
rium,  close  to  the  wall),  or  in  the  garden  of  the  peristyle,  as  in  the 
house  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  in  the  large 
hoTise  of  the  ornamented  Capitals  (in  the  left  wing).] 

PINACOTHECA. 

In  the  old  Roman  houses  there  was  certainly  no  pinacothecay 
any  farther  than  that  the  intercolumniations  of  the  cavum  gedium 
or  peristyHum,  the  gymnasium  and  the  garden,  were  adorned  with 
statues.  Marcellus,  Plaminius,  -^milius  Paulus,  and  especially 
Muinmius,  took,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  works  of  art  to 
Borne,  but  they  were  only  used  for  beautifying  public  buildings  and 
palaces,  and  Cic,  Verr,  i.  21,  praised  those  men  quorum  domusy  ami 
hanore  et  virtute  florerenty  signia  et  tahulis  pidis  erant  vacuce.  Even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desire  for  the  personal  possession  of  works 
of  art  arose  only  at  a  late  period,  when  public  spirit  was  gradually 
disappearing,  and  they  were  more  and  more  divesting  themselves 
of  the  habit  of  looking  on  what  belonged  to  the  community  as  their 
own  property  also,  and  ceased  to  seek  their  own  glory  iii  the  pran- 
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deux  of  their  country.  How  much  more  was  this  the  case  at  BOme, 
where  even  th«  taste  for  art  was  wanting,  and  where  at  a  later 
period,  vanity  and  fashion,  rather  than  love  or  knowledge  of  tlie 
subject,  led  people  to  form  collections.  See  Becker's  Antiq,  JPlau- 
Unas,  i.  28. 

In  the  time  of  Yitnivius  it  was  considered  good  taste  to  possess 
a  pinacotheca  (see  PHn.  xxxv.  2),  and  he  therefore  prescribes  the 
manner  of  constructing  that,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  house. 
A  northern  aspect  was  selected  for  it,  that  the  colours  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  tabulae  (for  wood  was  in 
general  used  for  painting  on,  although  Cicero,  Verr,  iv.  1,  mentions 
pictures  on  canvass,  in  textili)  were  either  let  into  the  wall,  or  hung 
against  it.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  55 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  10,  37  {qicce  ex  incendiis 
rajd  posaent) ;  Plin.  xxxv.  §  9;  Ulp.  Big,  xix.  1, 17,  3;  comp.  An- 
tiq. Plant.  47.  No  passage,  in  which  frames  for  the  pictures  are 
mentioned,  occurs  to  us  at  present,  however  natural  it  may  appear 
to  have  had  them.  In  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  several  paintings  on  the  walls  are  provided  with  frames,  like 
borders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  marriage.  Comp.  Wiakelm.  TT.  v.  171 ;  Vitruv.  ii.  8,  9, 
speaks  of  wooden  frames  for  the  transport  of  fresco  paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls. 

[APAETMENTS  OF  THE  SLAYES. 

The  cdlce  fcmiiliares  or  familiaricaRy  aervorum  cellcn  (Colum.  L  6 ; 
Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  27 ;  Yitruv.  vi.  7),  were  unadorned  chambers,  in  the 
back  or  upper  part  of  the  house ;  except  the  cella  of  the  ostiarius, 
which  was  at  the  ostium :  perhaps,  too,  that  of  the  atriensis.  These 
two  aro  marked  e  in  Plan  B. 

KITCHEN. 

The  ctdina  (originally  coquina,  Non.  i.  273)  was  in  ancient 
times  on  the  simple  hearth  of  the  atrium.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  i. 
726  (see  above).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  custom,  and 
both  kitchen  and  hall  were  one.  Yarr.  R.R.  i.  13 ;  Col.  i.  6 :  magna 
culina — in  ea  commode  fajniliares  omni  tempore  anni  morari  quearU. 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  removed  backwards.  Yarro,  in 
Non.  ib. :  In  postica  parte  erat  ctdina.    Lucil.  in  Non.  iii.  168 : 

Pistrimim  appositum,  posticum,  sella,  culina. 

In  large  palaces  it  was  very  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  over. 
One  is  mentioned  as  148  feet  long,  in  an  inscription.  Sen.  £}p,  114 ; 
Ep.  64.    They  were  even  adorned  with  frescoes,,  as  in  the  house  of 
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Meleager,  and  the  Dioscuri,  at  Pompeii.  A  snake  was  often  painted 
above  the  hearth.  Many  remains  have  been  found  of  hearths  and 
SLoks  {coguince  fuaoriumy  Pall.  -B.  H,  i.  37,  or  confluviumy  Yarro), 
bat  none  of  chimneys ;  the  flues  being  short. 

THE  LATEINA 

was  inconveniently  placed  next  the  kitchen  (derived  from  lavatrinay 
Non.  iii.  131) ;  perhaps  that  the  sewer  leading  from  the  latrina  to 
the  public  cloaca  might  carry  off  the  dirty  water  from  the  kitchen. 
CoL  X.  85 ;  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  118 ;  Suet.  Tib,  58;  Plant.  Cure,  ii.  3, 
83.  The  slaves  brought  hither  the  sellse  familiaricse  or  pertusse, 
matulse  and  matelliones  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  125),  lasanay  scaphtay  etc., 
which  were,  later,  often  of  costly  metal.  Mart.  i.  38 ;  Petron.  27 ; 
Lampr.  Heliog.  32.  The  debasing  offices  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  this  respect,  are  described  by  Martial,  iii.  82 ;  vi.  89 ;  xiv.  119 ; 
Sen.  Ep,  67.  On  the  public  foriaiSy  see  Juv.  iii.  38;  Paul.  Di(j, 
xxii.  1,  17. 

STOEE-OHAMBEES. 

Th£  cella  penaria,  penuaria  (Oic.  de  Nai,  D,  ii.  27 ;  Dig,  xxxiii. 
9),  proma  or  prompttmria,  also  horrev/nhy  and  later  called  cellarium 
(Suet.  Odi,  6),  was  indispensable.  Like  the  cella  vinaria  and  the 
granarium  (Yitruv.  i.  4,  2),  it  lay  to  the  north,  near  the  cavco- 
(lium,  consequently,  behind  the  house,  not  far  from  the  kitchen. 
Eespecting  the  cellarius,  see  above.  The  oil-store,  cella  olearis  or 
olearia,  lay  southwards,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  freezing.  Yitniv. 
vi.  6 ;  Cato,  i?.  i?.  13 ;  Yarro,  R,  R,  i.  13.  On  the  cella  vinaria, 
see  Excursus  lY.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small  chamber 
near  the  triclinium  {apotheca  tricltnii)y  serving  as  a  pantry. 

PISTEESrUM 

was  the  name  for  the  bakehouse  and  mill  together,  which,  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  stood  near  the  kitchen.  The  middle  classes 
bought  their  meal  and  bread  at  the  public  baker's.  The  pistrinay 
found  at  Pompeii,  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  had  been 
let  out  by  the  proprietor  to  public  bakers.  In  them  there  are, 
generally,  several  hand-mills  (also  named  pistrina  or  moletrCnaSy 
Non.  i.  320,  and  molas),  which  consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  part, 
catillus  and  meta.  The  upper  stone  was  worked  round,  and  thus 
crushed  the  grain  below.  The  pole  for  turning  it  {moUUy  Cato, 
R.  R,  11,  12,  or  molucrvm)  was  worked  by  asses;  also  by  slaves. 
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as  a  punisliment.    Appul.  Met.  ix.  p.  221;  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  311 
Hence  a  distinction  is  made  between  molse  manuaricB  and  jumen 
taricB,    Javol.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  26.     The  ovens  are  quite  round,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  by  as  many  broad.     The  flues  consist  ol 
three  pipes  of  clay,  ten  inches  in  diameter. 


TABERN^. 

In  the  town-houses  these  were  often  placed  right  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  also  in  the  side  street ;  sometimes  in  whole  rows 
Originally,  the  name  signified  small  wooden  houses.     Test.  Taher- 
nactday  p.  256.  So  Paul,  under  adtihernalia  and  contuhernalea,  p.  12; 
Isidor.  XV.  2 ;  Ulpian,  Dig,  xiv.  183.     Later,  it  was  only  used  of 
shops.    Non.  xii.  55.     These  tabemee  had  often  their  own  special 
upper-chamber,  which  served  as  a  lodging,  while  in  the  room  below 
was  the  shop  only,  as  is  clear  from  the  large  doorways.     These 
shops  were  either  let,  and  then  had  no  internal  communication  with 
the  house,  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  them  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.     See  Plan  B., 
the  rooms  marked  a,  a,  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  house. 
Of  such  Cicero  speaks,  ad  Att,  xiv.  9.     In  the  house  of  Sallust 
there  is  a  large  bakehouse  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground  flcx>r, 
besides  upper  story.     These  are  quite  disconnected  from  the  house; 
so  also  the  tabemse  at  the  right  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil- 
shop,  as  is  clear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hollowed  out  for 
several  jars.     But  there  are  two  other  tabemse  on  either  side  of  the 
ostium,  which  were  connected  with  the  house,  and  were  used  by 
the  proprietor.     In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleven  such 
tabemje,  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  streets, 
and  not  communicating  with  the  house.     Some  of  them  were 
lodgings  as  well  as  shops.     The  largest  is  a  bakehouse ;  over  the 
oven  is  the  inscription,  hie  habitat  felicitaa.     In  the  s"iirgeon*s  house 
is  a  booth  connected  with  the  atrium,  and  was  therefore  used 
by  the  possessor  in  which  to  practise  his  art.     Here  were  found 
thirty-eight  leaden  weights,  inscribed  Erne,  Hahebis,     All  sorts  of 
articles  were  sold  in  these  tabemse,  from  the  most  costly  furni- 
ture to  the  simplest  victuals  [tdbema  ca^earia^  Ulp.  Dig.  viii.  5,  8). 
The  booksellers,  the  tonaoresy  and  slave-dealers,  had  all  their  booths. 
The  wine-shops  played  a  principal  part.     Eespecting  those  tabemse, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  area  of  the  house,  but  only  abutted 
on  it,  see  above 
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were  named  hypogcea  {concamerationes).  Vitruv.  vi.  8;  Isidor. 
XV.  3,  apogeum.  They  were  vaiilted,  and  used  for  various  purposes. 
In  the  villa  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii  (and  also  in  the  house  of  the 
Anchor),  there  is  a  row  of  such  cellars,  to  which  one  descends,  on 
both  flanks  of  the  main  building.  At  the  entrance  on  the  right 
eighteen  skeletons  were  discovered,  and  several  ornaments.  A 
number  of  amphorcBy  filled  with  ashes,  still  Ho  where  they  were 
found."] 

UPPEE  STOEY. 

The  ground-floor  was  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  the  regular  place  of  abode.  The  apartments  above  them 
went  by  the  common  name,  coenacula.  Varro,  supra :  Posteaquam 
in  sv^periore  parte  ccenitare  coeperantf  superior  domua  universa  ccena- 
cula  dicta,  Festus,  42  :  Coenacula  dicuntury  ad  quce  acalis  aacenditur. 
Hence,  too,  Jupiter  says,  jocularly,  Plant.  Amph,  iii.  1,  3 :  /n  aw- 
periore  qui  hahito  ccenaculo,  [So  Ennius  in  Tertullian,  adv.  Valeiit. 
7 :  coBTiacula  maxima  cceli.  Sen.  Ep.  90.  The  diflbi*oiit  stories 
were  called  tabulata,']  As  the  lower  divisions  of  the  house  were  of 
different  heights,  and  in  some  instances  received  light  from  above, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  an  unbroken  succession  in  the  upper 
rooms ;  to  connect  which,  several  flights  of  steps  were  therefore 
requisite:  proof  of  this  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  these  stairs  ascended  from  the  street  outside.  Liv. 
xxxix.  14  :  Consul  rogat  socrumy  ut  aliquam  partem  oediuin  vacuam 
facerety  quo  Hispala  immigraret,  Ccenaculum  super  cedes  datum  est, 
ecalis  ferentibus  in  publicum  obseratis,  aditu  in  cedes  verso,  [Ulp. 
ZHg,  xliii.  17,  3,  §  7.  Under  these  steps  was  a  good  hiding-place. 
Cic.  p,  Mil.y  in  scalarwm  se  latebras  abdidit,  Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2,  15.] 
Above  these  ccenacula,  or  over  the  ground-floor,  terraces  were  laid 
out,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  In  the  early 
periods  these  may  have  stood  in  tubs  filled  with  earth,  but  after- 
-wards  they  undoubtedly  had  regular  gardens  on  the  pavement. 
These  roof-gardens  were  called 

SOLABIA  ; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  extensive  signification,  and 
denotes  generally  a  place  where  we  can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  [Isidor.  xv.  3,  solaritty  quia  patent  soli.  Ulp.  Dig,  viii.  2, 17 ; 
Plant.  Mil.  Olor,  ii.  3,  C9 ;  Macrob.   Sat.  ii.  4.]     Seneca  {Conir, 
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Exc»  y.  5)  testifies  to  what  an  excess  this  pleasant  custom  was 
carried,  alunt  in  summia  culminilms  mentita  nemora  et  natngahilium 
piaciiiarum  freta.  Sen.  Ep.  122  :  Non  vivunt  contra  naturam,  qui 
pomaria  in  summia  turribua  aerunt  ?  quorum  ailvcB  in  tectia  cUrniorum 
etc  faatigiia  nuiant,  inde  ortia  radicibus  quo  improbe  cacumina  egia^ 
aent  ?  The  aolaria  built  by  Nero  in  front  of  the  houses  and  inmUBy 
and  resting  on  piazzas,  were  somewhat  similar.  Suet.  NerOy  16  : 
Formam  cedificiorum  Urhia  novam  excogitavit,  et  ut  ante  insukut  ac 
domoa  porticua  eaaent,  de  quarum  aolariia  incendia  arcerentur.  Tacit. 
Ann.  XV.  4,  3,  refers  to  insulse  only.  These  solaria  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconies.     Oomp.  Winkelm.  W,  i.  391. 


[PEEGULiE,  M^NIANA,  PODIA.  . 

These  were  a  sort  of  projecting  balcony.  Fergula  (from  pergo, 
as  regula  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  our  project- 
ing shop-front,  and  abov6,  to  a  bow  or  balcony.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv. 
10,  36.  (Apelles)  perfecta  opera  proponebai  pergula  tranaeuntibusy  <U- 
quepoat  ipaam  tabula/m  laiena,  vitia  quaa  notarentur  auacultabat,  Xjucil* 
in  Lactant,  i.  22.  XJlp.  Dig.  ix.  3,  5  :  Cwnfipictorinpergvladipeum 
vel  tabulam  expoaitam  habuiaaet.  Herodian.  vii.  12.  Hence  the  whole 
rooift  or  shop  was  called  pergula.  Ulp.  IHg.y  tabernulam,  pergulam. 
To  the  pergula  of  the  upper  story  PHny  refers,  xxi.  3,  6 :  Fulvius 
e  pergula  aua  in  fm^um  proapexiaae  dictua.  Lastly,  pergula  meant, 
generally,  any  light,  airy  chamber.  Petron.  Fragm.  Trag.  74. 
Suet.  Aug.  94:  Inpergvlia  mathematiti  arfe^fi  auam  profitebantur. 

The  mceniana  were  likewise  parts  projecting  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  house.  Javol.  Dig.  16,  242 ;  Yilruv.  v.  1 ;  Fest.  p.  134. 
Appellata  aunt  a  Mcenio  cenaore,  qui  primus  in  foro  ultra  columnas 
tigna  prqfecit.  See  Nonius,  ii.  112.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  merely  projecting  roofs,  just  like  the  solaria.  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  9 ;  Salmas.  ad  Spart.  Feac.  12. 

Of  the  podia  less  is  known.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
theatres,  only  once  in  a  private  house.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6,  22  :  Eat  ei 
aliud  cubictdumf  viarmore  excuUum  podio  tenua.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  balcony. 

ROOFING. 

The  roofs  were  mostly  flat  (with  the  solaria,  mentioned  above). 
But  there  were  also  sloping  roofs,  pectinatay  with  two  long  and  two 
short  sides.  Fest.  p.  213  :  Pectinatum  tectum  dicitur  a  aimilitudini 
pedinia  in  duaa  partea  devexum,  ut  teatudinatum  in  quatuor.     At  th^ 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  there  were  either  little  slanting  roofs 
Cenninating  in  a  point,  or  gables  running  up  from  the  ground; 
without  any  triangular  tympanum.  So  that  private  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  fasfigia,  as  well  as  the  temples.  Oic.  cid  Quint.  Fr,  iii. 
1,  4.  The  regular  fastigia,  with  their  abundance  of  ornaments, 
and  quite  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  were  peculiar  to 
temples,  state-buildings,  and  palaces.  Caesar  first  obtained  this 
right  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  iv.  2 ;  Plut.  Cces,  91 ;  Suet. 
Cces.  81 ;  Cic.  Phil  ii.  43. 

The  tecta  testudinata  sloped  on  all  four  sides,  with  no  gable, 
and  suited  best  for  square  houses.  Col.  xii.  5.  But  a  roof  of  this 
kind,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  also  over  the  cavaedium.  See 
above.  Conic  roofs  are  only  mentioned  by  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep,  ii.  2, 
aptce  tn  conum  cacuminato,  Carm,  xviii.  3.  Sabnasius  {Spart.  and 
Exerc,  Plin.  p.  853)  erroneously  applies  the  name  trichorum  to 
gable  roofs.  Stat.  Silv,  i.  3,  67,  partitis  distantia  tecta  trichoria, 
Spart.  Pesc,  Nig,  12.  But  trichorum  (according  to  the  analogy  of 
evpvxtopo^y  aTtvoj^iapoQ,  ctc.)  Can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  divi- 
sions, and  not  with  three  comers.  Hence  Casaubon  explained  it 
to  bo  a  house  with  three  wings ;  others,  a  room  with  three  par- 
titions ;  and  others,  a  house  of  three  stories.  But  none  of  these 
seem,  suitable.  See  Hand  ad  Stat,  Silv,  i.  3,  39.  It  is  difficult  to 
knov7  what  is  meant  by  tectum  ddiciatum,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  73 : 
Dtlicia  est  tignum,  guod  a  culmine  ad  tegulas  angulares  infimas  verms 
fastigcttum  coUocatur, 

SuggrundoEf  or  more  generally  proteda,  and  prqjecta,  also  pro' 
dinata,  were  eaves.  Ulp.  JDig,  ix.  2,  29,  and  ix.  3,  5,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  the  praetor's  edict  is  cited,  ne  quia  in  auggrunda  protectove 
id  positvmt,  liaheat  cujua  caaua  nocere  cui  poaait.  The  ancient  cavsedia 
had  such  roofs  round  them  {imminentihua  tectia,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  4). 

The  flat  roofs  had  a  firm  pavement  of  stucco,  stone,  or  metal. 
The  sloping  ones  were  covered  with  straw  and  shingles,  later,  with 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  hut  of  Eomulus  reminded  one  of  the 
most  ancient  times.  Vitruv.  ii.  1,  5;  comp.  Virg.  JEn,  vui.  654; 
Ovid.  Faat,  199.  Shingles  are  mentioned  by  PliDy,  H,  N,  xvi.  10, 
15 :  Scandula  contectam  fuiaae  Romam  ad  Fyrrhi  uaque  helium,  annia 
COCCLXX.  C,  Nepoa  auctor  eat,  Isidor.  xix.  19.  The  tiles  were  either 
flat  or  hollow,  tegulce  or  imbricea ;  Isidor.  ^^v.  8 ;  Non.  ii.  433 ; 
Plant.  MH.  Olor,  ii.  6,  24.  But  tegu^  stands  for  all  sorts  of  tiles. 
Vitruv.  ii.  1,  7,  8 ;  Juv.  iii.  201 ;  and  tegulae  for  a  roof,  generally, 
Suet.  Oramm,  9,  auh  tegvlia  habitant.  Cic.  Phil,,  per  tegulas.  The 
hollow  tiles,  in  the  comers,  to  carry  off  the  water,  were  called 
iegula  coUidoB.    Paul.  Diac.  illicium.    Cato,  F,  B,  14.    Hence  the 
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fdnows  of  the  plough  were  named  oollidae,  by  wMch  the  'water 
was  carried  into  the  canals.  CoL  iL  8.  The  terminal  imbrices  had 
ornamented  fronts,  imbrices  exiremi  or  frordaU  (originally  only  on 
the  temples).  Plin.  H.  X.  xxxy.  12,  43.  Numbers  of  old  tegulsjB 
have  been  found  at  PuteoH  and  Pompeii,  some  with  inscriptions 
(literatae),  showing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place ;  as  ex  o/ 

(ficina) op{u8)  /[iglinum]  ex  prcsdiis  CoaincB.    Itf etal  roofing  is 

mentioned,  Orell.  Inscr.  3272,  tegulas  ceneas  auratcu.  Diavol.  ZHg. 
16,  242.  The  beams,  spars,  and  laths,  e.  g.  the  ambrices  and 
asseres,  for  carrying  the  tiles  (Paul.  Diac.  16),  will  not  be  farther 
discussed.  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
hiding-place,  as  is  remarked  by  Miiller  and  WTelckcr,  who  cites 
Tac.  Ann,  iv.  69 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  7,  2.] 

THE  REMAINING  AERANaEMENTS. 

Having  gone  through' the  different  parts  of  the  house,  we  must 
now  briefly  mention  the  remainder  of  the  buildings,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Many  of  the  objects,  however,  come  under 
the  head  of  works  of  art,  and  as  they  are  sufficiently  discussed  in 
another  place,  a  few  hints  and  references  may  here  suffice. 

FLOOB. 

The  floor,  aoltrni,  was  never  boarded,  although  Statius,  in  the 
SphcBrieteriwn  of  Etruscus,  according  to  the  present  text,  mentions 
planks,  tdbiUata,  8ilv.  i.  d,  57. 

Quid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabulata,  crepantes 
.  Auditura  pilas. 

But  the  proper  reading  is  tvibuiaiay  as  is  evident  &om  the  words 
following.     Comp.  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17,  9 ;  Sen.  Ep,  90. 

It  usually  consisted  of  pavement  of  rubble,  pavimervtwoi  {rude- 
ratio^  opus  ruderatum).  [Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  25,  61 ;  Vitniv.  vii. 
1 ;  Yarro,  B,  B,  i.  51.  The  floor  was  also  laid  with  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  the  rubble  was  mixed  with  pieces  of  brick,  pavimentv/m  or 
opm  testaceum,  also  08ir(icus  and  signianiMn,  Plin.  ib, ;  Yitr.  ib, ; 
Isidor.  xix.  10 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  46:  Fradis  testis  utendo  sic,  utfirmim 
durent  tvsis  calce  addita,  qwz  vocani  signina.  One  particular  sort  of 
brick-floor  was  called  testaceum  spiccUum  (ear-shaped).  Yitr.  vii. 
1,  4.]  This  probably  led  to  laying  the  floor  with  slab-work,  [pavi- 
mentum,  XtOoarpujTov  in  a  wider  sense,  viz.  large  four-cornered 
pieces  of  white  or  coloured  marble.  TibuU.  iiL  8,  16,  marmoreum 
solum.    Suet*  Ner,  50,  solum  porphyretici  marmoria.     Sen.  Ep,  90 ; 
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Pallad.  i.  9.  So  the  atiiiiin,  in  thja  house  of  tke  Tragic  poet,  wa» 
laid  with  white  marble.  This  was  often  the  case  in  the  labra  and 
piscincB  of  the  baths.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  finer  sorts 
of  slab-work,  yi^  pavim,  aectiie  and  tesselattmi,  Vitruv.  vii.  1,  3, 
sive  secUlia  seu  tesaeria.  Suet.  CiXis,  46.  Pallad.  i.  9,  mentions  all 
lour  sorts,  vd  testaceum  (i.  e.  of  baked  earth),  vel  marmoray  vel  tea- 
seras  out  scutvJae,  The  pay.  sectile  was  composed  of  small  pieces 
of  difGerently-coloured  marble,  either  squares,  or  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds  and  polygons.  Yitruy.  yii.  1,  4,  quadratua  aeufavia^  i.  e. 
hexagons  or  circular.     Juy.  xi.  173 : 

Qui  Lacedsemonium  pytismate  lubricat  orbem. 

Stat.  Silv,  ii.  2,  88.]  Such  floors  ought  not  to  be  called  *  mosaic,' 
for  in  that  figures  are  constructed  of  a  number  of  single  pieces 
placed  together ;  but,  of  themselyes,  representing  nothing.  Here  it 
is  difiTerent;  for  the  sepatute  pieces  are  each  of  them  complete 
figures  caryed  out  of  marble,  and,  consequently,  this  is  only  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  opus  sectile.  [The  second  kind,  payim.  tesse- 
latum,  was  the  real  mosaic,  composed  of  small  yariously- coloured 
four-cornered  stones.  Yitruy.  tfe. ;  Sen.  qu,  Nat,  yi.  31 ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xzxyiL  10,  54.  This  art  came  to  Bome  in  the  sixth  century 
from  its  foundation.   Plia.  xxxyi.  25,  61%   Oic.  Orai,  44,  who  quotas 

Lucilius : 

ut  tesseruls  omnes 

Arte,  payimento  atqiie  eniblemate  Termiculato. 

Isidor.  xix.  14.  The  more  perfect  this  art  became,  the  distinction 
between  coarse  and  fine  mosaic,  between  the  teaaelarii  and  mttsivariiy 
grew  stronger.  The  tesselatum  denoted  the  coarser  mosaic,  or  com- 
bination of  stones  in  geometric  forms,  so  as  to  make  stars,  fiowers, 
and  other  figures ;  whilst  muaivtmh  was  the  finer  mosaic,  imitating 
painting.  The  first  required  only  care  and  workmanlike  dexterity, 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shading,  and  perspectiye.  The 
word  musiyum  occurs  first  in  Spart.  Feac,  Nig,  6. 

The  small  slips  of  diyers  colours  {c/ruaUB  vermiculatcB,  ad  effigiem 
rerum  et  ammtiJinm,  Plin.  xxxy.  1,1)  were  of  clay,  glass,  marble,  or 
other  sorts  of  yaluable  stone.  Plin.  xxxyi.  25,  mentions  the  fir^t. 
aaaa-okm,     Stat.  Silv,  i.  3,  54 : 

yarias  ubi  picta  per  artes 
Gaudet  humus  superare  novis  asarota  figuris. 

Glass,  Plin.  64 ;  agate,  beryl,  onyx,  Appul.  Met.  y.  p.  159.  Sen.  Ep. 
86:  Eo  ddidarum  pervenimuay  ut  niai  gemmaa  calcare  nolimua, 
Lucan.  is;.  U4;  Claud.  EpithaZ,  Son,  90. 

Zahn  has  shown  that  the  use  of  stone  for  mosaic  was  older  than 
that  of  glass.     In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  thousand  colouied  slips 
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of  marble  were  found  on  one  square  foot;  and  in  another,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Ueber  die  Mosaik. 
Archasol,  Schr,  159;  Minutoli  and  Klaproth,  Ueh,  cmtike  Olasmosaik; 
Ott&.  Mueller,  ulrcAosoZ.  438;  StemhuechelfAlterthuriMtvisaenach,  24, 
give  specimens  of  antique  parqtieterie  and  mosaic;  D'Agincourt, 
Histoire  de  VArt,  y.  tab.  13;  Zahn,  in  his  beautiful  work,  Die 
achongten  Omamente  und  GemiUde  aua  Herkul,  und  Pomp, ;  Marini, 
tab.  15,  87.  The  most  important  of  all  known  antique  mosaic 
paintings,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Alexander,  discovered  in  Pompeii, 
24th  Oct.  1831.  Mus,  Borh,  viii.  t.  36—46.  [Others  think  it  a 
battle  between  Eomans  and  Celts ;  others  the  victory  of  Attalus  I. 
at  Pergamus. 

Mosaics  were  chiefly  used  for  adorning  the  floor.  There  are 
some  pillars  in  Pompeii  inlaid  with  colour^  glass.  Several  foun- 
tains are  also  adorned  with  rich  mosaics,  but  without  figures.  It 
was  not  tni  the  end  of  the  Emperors  that  the  walls  and  ceilings 
were  inlaid  with  mosaics.] 

THE  WALLS. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancient 
times  probably  only  [rough-cast,  truaillati,  and]  whitewashed  [deal^ 
hatiy  Cic.  Verr,  i.  55])  were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  or  artificial 
marble.  Mamurra  (in  the  time  of  Catullus)  was,  according  to  Pliny^ 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  such  luxury  in  his  house  (JST.  I^. 
xxxvii.  6,  7) :  Frimum  Bomce  parietes  crusta  marmoris  operuiese  to^ 
titta  domua  suce  in  Coelio  monte  Corndiua  Nepos  tradidit  Mamurram, 
[Sen.  Ep.  86,  115 ;  Isidor.  xix.  13.]  The  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  construction  of  imitation  marble,  that  the  tectores 
and  marmorarii  could  even  saw  slabs  of  it  out  of  the  wall  again, 
and  use  them  for  tables.  Vitr.  vii.  3.  Paintings,  however,  were 
much  more  common  as  a  decoration  for  the  walls ;  and  even  in  the 
more  insignificant  abodes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  we  meet 
with  this  cheerful  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring 
when  the  ancients  began  to  paint  on  the  bare  walls.  The  question 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  the  criticisms  on  both  sides  afford 
ample  room  for  emendation.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  37) 
is  important  as  far  as  regards  private  houses.  [Pliny  does  not  fix 
the  commencement  of  Boman  fresco  painting  in  private  houses  in 
the  time  of  Augustus;  but  only  of  landscape  painting;  so  that 
fresco  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  older.]  This  kind  of  paint- 
ing had  been  long  adopted  in  Greece  before  any  such  ornament 
had  been  thought  of  in  Home.  The  subjects  of  these  wall-paint- 
ings were  very  varied,  from  fraud  historical  compositions  down  to 
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still-life,  Xenia  and  Arabesque.  See  Vitniv.  vii.  5.  Zalm,  GFell, 
Mazois,  Goro,  the  Mus,  Barb.,  give  most  interesting  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  They  painted  [partly  in  monochromatic,  Plin.  H,  N, 
XXXV,  5,  11 ;  partly  in  various  colours]  less  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
tar, al  fresco  {udo  illinere  colorea,  Plin.  xxxv.  7,  31 ;  colorea  udo  tecto^ 
rio  inducerey  Vitr.  vii.  3,  7),  than  on  a  dry  ground  in  distemper,  a 
tempera.  See  Winkelm.  W,  v.  197.  The  ground  itself  was  often 
al  fresco,  the  rest  a  tempera.  [Originally  they  had  four  ground  col- 
ours (Cic.  JBrut,  18 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  32),  viz.,  white  (the  Melian  earth 
and  prcet(mitLm)f  red  (rwfcrtca,  from  Cappadocia  or  Sinopis,  and 
minimn)y  yellow  {ail,  best  from  Attica),  and  black  {a;tr amentum). 
But  as  fresco  painting  grew  more  common  in  Italy,  more  brilliant 
and  expensive  colours  were  used.  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  colorea  austeri 
(i.  e.  the  four  old  ones),  autfloridi  (the  new).  Floridi  avmi  chryaocolla 
(green  from  copper),  purpurisaimum  (e  creta  argentaria  cum  purpuria 
pariter  tingitur),  indicum,  (indigo),  cinnabari  (cinnabar),  cceruleum  (an 
artificial  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian,  made  at  Puteoli),  &c.  Yitr. 
vii.  7 — 14;  Isidor.  xix.  17.  The  walls  were  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  different  sizes,  which  were  encircled  with  very  tasteful 
arabesques,  compared  by  Winkelmann  to  the  most  beautiful  in 
EaphaeFs  loggias.  The  ground-colours  of  the  centre  compart- 
ments and  edgings  are  generally  red  and  black ;  red  and  yellow ; 
and  also  blue ;  green  and  yellow ;  brownish  black  and  green ;  green 
and  red.  The  colouring  is  always  very  decided  (Vitruv.  vii.  5,  8) ; 
the  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  very  striking. 

The  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  varied  considerably.    Vitruv. 
viL  o,  antiqui  imitati  aunt  primum  cruatarwm,  marmorearum  varietatea 
et  collocationea  ;  deinde  coronarum  et  ailaceorum  cu/neom/m  variaa  dia- 
trihutionea.  So  that  wall-painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  marble 
walls.   Vitruvius  then  mentions  four  kinds :  1.  Architectural  views, 
(Edificiorumfiguraacolumnarumqueprojecturaa,  2.  Bepresentations  of 
theatres,  acenarum  f routes  tragico  more  aut  comico.     3.  Landscapes, 
pinguntur  portua,  promontoria,  littora,  .fluminay  fonteay  luciy  montea, 
pecora,  paatorea.    The  inventor  of  this  landscape  painting  is  said  by 
Plin.  (xxxv.  37)  to  have  been  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus.     4. 
Histoiical  compositions,  pictures  of  gods,  mythological  scenes,  sacri- 
fices, &c.,  item  m,egalographiam  hab&ntem  deorum  aim,ulacra,  seu/ahu- 
larum  diapoaitioneay  non  minua  Trojanaapugnaay  8nu  Ulyaaia  errationea. 
The  paintings  discovered  at  Pompeii  afford  apt  illustrations  of  all 
the  above  different  kinds.     The  composition  of  the  architectural 
paintings  is  light  and  airy.  They  are  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c. ;  and  evince  much  taste  and  fancy.   Yitruvius 
censures  rather  too  bitterly  this  taste  for  architectural  drawings,  to 
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the  neglect  of  nature.  Number^  of  warm  and  animated  landscapes 
have  like-wise  been  found,  such  as  hunting  scenes,  waterfalls,  and 
gardens;  though  they  are  not  equal  to  the  others,  the  historic 
paintings  are  often  very  grand.  Thus  the  suckling  of  Telephus  in 
the  presence  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  the  taking  away  of  Briseis 
at  the  command  of  Achilles ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet, 
Ariadne  at  Naxos ;  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  education  of  Bac- 
chus, and  his  victories ;  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  and  an  Hermapliro- 
dite,  which,  in  colouring,  resembles  Titian.  Of  Grods,  Mars  and 
Venus  occur  oftenest.  The  floating  figures  in  the  centre  of  the 
compartments  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty ;  such  as  fawns, 
bacchantes,  lute-players,  genii,  dancing  girls.  In  the  villa  of  Cicero 
at  Pompeii,  discovered  1749,  there  are  twelve  dancing  girls,  floating 
on  a  dark  ground ;  fleet,  says  Winkelmann,  as  thought,  and  as  lovely 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Graces.  Many  others 
are  conspicuous  for  the  graceful  flow  of  the  dress  and  harmonious 
colouring.  The  Hght  and  grouping  is,  in  many  instances,  worthy  of 
commendation.  After  this  last  class  come  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
genre,  and  stiU-life  paintings  {put7roypa(pia  opposed  to  fjityaXoypa^ia)  ; 
such  as  the  household  occupation  in  the  fullonica  (see  Excurs.  H. 
So.  8) ;  battles  of  gladiators  (Plin.  xxxv.  33) ;  flsh,  fruits  (called 
Xenkiy  Philostr.  i.  31 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  7,  4),  game,,  lascivious  scenes. 
Suet.  Tt6. 43;  Ovid.  THst.  ii.  521.  Encaustic  painting  (PHn.  xxxv. 
39)  was  not  used  to  decorate  the  walls,  though  ornaments  in  relief 
seem  to  have  been  so.  Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on 
Cic.  AU,  i.  10:  Prceterea  typos  tihi  Tnando,  quoa  in  tedorio  atrioli 
possim  inclvdere,  8.  Yisconti,  Mus,  Pio-Clem,  iv.  Prcef. 

The  common  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  mirrors  against  the  walls,  or  that  at  least  the  custom  was  of 
a  late  date,  requires  correction.    Hand-mirrors  were  no  doubt  used 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  costliness  of  the  material  was  sufficient 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  more  ancient  times,  for  not  having  mirrors  of 
large  dimensions.    But  where  larger  ones  are  spoken  of,  we  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  they  are  necessarily  wall-mirrors.     Thus 
Seneca  {Qtiest,  Nat,  i.  17,)  mentions  specula  totis  corporihus  paria, 
but  he  appears  to  have  meant  only  moveable  looking-glasses,  with 
feet,  perhaps  to  allow  of  their  being  moved  about.     It  is  going  too 
far,  entirely  to  deny  the  use  of  wall-mirrors,  and  there  are  some 
distinct  passages  which  can  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  this 
prejudice.    When  Vitruvius  (vii.  3,  10,)  says,  ipsaqtie  tedoria  ahct- 
corti/m  et  specuhrmn  circa  se  prominerdes  hdbent  expressione^ ;  this 
wiU  not  be  allowed  as  a  proof,  because  abactis  is  Tinderstood  to  be 
the  squaTe,  and  specidtim  the  round  panel,  which  had  a  frame-like 
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border,  but  yet  could  bo  rogular  tedorium.  It  is,  bowever,  evident 
from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  26,  67,)  tbat  tbese  specula  were  composed  of 
plates  of  different  kinds  of  substances,  poHsbed  to  serve  as  mirrors. 
In  genere  vitri  et  ohsidiana  numerantur,  ad  similitudinem  lapidis^ 
quern  in  Ethiopia  invenit  Ohsidius,  nigerrimi  coloriSy  aliquando  et 
translucidi,  cra^siore  vtsM,  atque  in  specuHa  parietum  pro  imagine 
umbras  reddente, 

Vitruvius  also  mentions  mirrors  actually  suspended  (ix.  9). 
Ctesibiu8  enim  fuerat  Alexandrice  natus  patre  tonsore;  is  ingenio  et 
indfistria  magna  proster  reliquos  excdlens  dicius  est  artificiosis  rebus 
se  deleetare.  Namque  cum  voluisset  in  tabema  sui  patris  speculum  ita 
pendere,  ut,  cum  duceretur  sursumque  reduc^etur^  linea  latens  pondus 
deduceret,  ita  collocavit  mcuihinationem,  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  9,  re- 
cordfi  a  speculum  parieti  affixum,  Oomp.  Isid.  Orig,  xvi.  15 ;  Salm. 
ad  Vopisc.  Firm.  694;  and  respecting  tbe  material  used  for  the 
mirrors,  as  well  ^s  the  question,  whether  the  ancients  had  them  of 
glass  or  not,  see  Beckmann,  Beitr,  z.  Gesch,  d,  Erfind,  iii.  467. 

THE  OElLIN-aS 

were  originally  composed  only  of  boards  laid  over  the  beams,  but 
to  give  them  a  more  elegant  appearance,  a  grate,  as  it  were,  of 
rafters  was  constructed,  so  that  sunk  panels  arose,  locus,  lacunar, 
laquear  [and  the  wood- work  was  painted,  or  overlaid  with  costly 
materials,  Sen.  Ep,  95 :  auro  tecta  per/undimus'].  These  lacunaria 
afterwards  received  a  variety  of  ornament  in  stucco,  and  were  also 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  gilded,  as  in  the  temples.  [Plin.  ff,  N,  xxxiii. 

3,  18 ;  Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  1 : 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 
Mca  renidet  in  domo  lacunar. 

Lucan.  x.  112.    The  artists  were  called  laquearii.    Cod.  Theod.  xiii. 

4,  2.]  These  panels  were  in  process  of  time  covered  over,  and  the 
ceiling  painted,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Zahn,  t.  27,  67. 
Ceilings  were  also  made  of  rushes,  and  called  camerce,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  rules  are  laid  down  by  Yitruv.  viii.  3.  [Among 
the  luxuries  of  a  later  age,  was  a  sort  of  ceiling  for  the  dining- 
rooms,  which  was  raised  or  let  down  by  secret  machinery.  Sen. 
Ep.  90  and  88 :  pegmata  per  se  surgentia,  et  tabulata  tacUe  in  sublime 
crescentia.     Suet.  Ner.  31,  tabuloe  versatiles.'] 

THE  DOOES. 

The  doors  have  already  been  discussed,  lliere  were  not  doors 
to  aU  the  rooms,  though  tbe  cellse,  hibeniacula,  and  dormitoiia  of 
course  had  tbem.    Hence  at  Pompeii  there  are  often  no  traces  of 

t2 
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hinges.  The  place  of  the  door  was  often  supplied  by  a  hanging, 
vduTti^  atUceaf  cento,  leapa-riTaona  [the  iron  lings  and  pole  of  which, 
are  to  be  met  with  at  Herculaneiun  and  Pompeii].  Lamprid.  Alex, 
4 ;  ndiog.  14 ;  vdi  cubictdaria,  quod  in  introitu  erat.  Sen.  Ep.  80 ; 
Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17 ;  Petron.  7.  Hence,  among  the  domestics  of  the 
domus  Aitgtiata,  were  the  vdarii  or  a  vdis.  The  assertion  of  Botti- 
ger,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  all  their  chambers  in  the  interior 
of  their  houses  shut  in  with  hangings  only,  is  refuted  by  Terence, 
Eun.  iii.  5,  55 ;  Heaut  v.  1,  33 ;  Fhormio,  v.  6,  66,  &c.  Sometimes 
curtains,  as  well  as  doors,  were  hung  oyer  the  entrance.  Suet. 
Claud,  10.  Sidon.  ApolL  iv.  Ep.  24,  says  of  one  who  liyed  very 
imassumingly,  tripodes  sdlce,  Cilicum  vela  foribus  appensa,  lectus 
nihil  hahena  plumce.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5 ;  Poll.  x.  7,  32.  Martial 
alludes  to  such  a  door-curtain,  1,  35,  5;  comp.  xi.  45.  The  windows 
also  had  curtains,  besides  shutters. 

WINDOWS. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  houses  in  Pompeii,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  houses  of  the  ancients  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street,  for  this  is  the  case  there,  and  when  an  exception  does 
occur,  the  window  is  placed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
either  to  look  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  ground-floor  being  surrounded  with  tabemae,  or,  in  their  ab- 
sence, hjportictts  and  amhilntiones,  it  naturally  had  no  windows.  In 
the  upper  stories  the  case  must  have  been  otherwise.  Doubtless 
there  were  windows  looking  thence  into  the  street,  just  as  well  as 
at  Athens.  See  Charides.  Hence  they  are  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  Passages,  such  as  Tibul.  ii.  6,  39,  ah  exceUa  pras^ 
cep8  delapsa  fenestra,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  nothing,  as  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  speaking.  But  Liv.  i.  41,  is  decisive : 
(Tanaquil)  ex  auperiore  parte  cedium  per  fenestras  populum  alio- 
fuitur.  So  Dionys.  iv.  5,  and  Juv.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  in  the  streets  of  Bome : 

Respice  nunc  alia  ac  diversa  pericula  noctis : 
Quod  spatium  tectis  sublimibus,  unde  cerebrum 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  curta  fenestris 
Vasa  cadant !  quanto  percussum  pondere  signent 
Et  Issdant  silicem. 

Hence  are  explained  such  passages  as  Horace,  i.  25 :  Parcius  junctas 
quatiunt  fenestras^  and  the  beautiful  picture  in  Propertius,  iv.  7, 15: 

Jamne  tibi  exciderunt  vigilacis  fiirta  SubursB 

Et  mea  noctnmis  trita  fenestra  doUs  ? 
Per  quam  demisso  quoties  tibi  fune  pependi, 

Alterna  venieus  in  tua  colla  manu. 
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Martdal  (i.  87)  says:  Vicinua  meua  esty  mamique  tangi  Be  nostrta 
Noviua  potest  fenestris,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  imagine 
an  angiportus  or  the  windows  of  one  house.  More  definite  testi- 
mony to  the  custom  in  Greece,  is  found  in  Aristoph.  Eccles.  961, 
where  the  youth  says  to  the  maiden  at  tho  window,  Kara^paiiovaa 
rdv  Bvpav  avot^ov,  Livy  also  says  (xxiv.  21) :  para procurrit  inviaSy 
pars  in  vestihulis  statj  pars  ex  tectis  feiiestrisque  prospectant,  et  quid 
ret  sit  rogitant.  In  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,  iv.  2,  27,  where 
slaves  wish  to  fetch  away  their  master,  and  Theuropides  asks :  quid 
volunt  f  quid  introspeciant  ?  nobody  would  suppose  that  he  alluded 
to  crevices  in  the  door,  or  a  key-hole.  So  also  Vitruv.  v.  6 :  comicas 
atxterth  (scense)  cedificiorum  privatorum  et  menianorum  hahent  speciem, 
prospecticsque  fenestris  dispositos  imitatione  communium  cedificiorum 
raiionibua.  And  how  are  we  otherwise  to  explain  the  orders  of  the 
police  {Dig.  ix.  tit.  3),  de  his  qui  effuderint  vel  dejecerint.  But  we 
must  consider  the  windows  to  have  been  both  small  (hence  called 
rimcB,  Cic.  ad  Att,  ii.  3^  and  placed  high.  They  had  also  sometimes 
gratings,  dathri.  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4.  25 ;  Winkelm.  IF.  ii.  250.  Most 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  and  those  lying  around  the  cavum  cedium, 
received  only  a  scanty  light  through  the  doors ;  the  larger  ones,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

In  more  ancient  times,  it  is  possible  that  the  windows  were  un- 
fastened openings,  at  the  most  secured  by  shutters  [or  vela,  Plin. 
Ep.  vii.  21.  In  some  store-rooms  with  nets.  Varro,  B.  B,  iii.  7 : 
feneairia  reticulatia.  Thus,  at  least,  is  best  explained,  Ovid.  Avi. 
i.  5: 

Pars  adaperta  fuit,  pars  altera  clausa  fenestras. 

Juv.  ix.  105 :  Olatide  fenestras,  vela  tegant  rimaa.    Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36; 
Sen.  Chnaol,  ad  Marc,  22 ;  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  57.]   At  a  later  period 
the  lapia  apecularia  (talc)  was  much  used,  and  is  often  alluded  to. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 :  Egregiitm  hoe  (portions)  adversum  tempestates  re- 
ceptaciUum;   nam  specularibus  ac   multo  magis  tectis  imminentilms 
muniuntur.    If  Seneca  {Ep.  90)  were  strictly  followed,  the  specu- 
laria  which  enclosed  this  colonnade  would  not  be  admissible  iu 
reference  to  the  time  of  Gallus ;  but  Hirt  has  shown  that  the  words 
noatra  memoria  must  not  be  taken  strictly  for  the  suspensuroa  led-' 
neorum,  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  Vitruvius :  and 
Plin.  ix.  54,  79,  ascribes  their  invention  to  Sergius  Orata,  in  the 
time  of  L.  Crassus  the  orator.     Why  Hirt  calls  this  passage  a  doubt- 
ful one,  is  not  very  apparent,  as  Macrobius  {Sat.  ii.  11)  says:  Bic 
est  Sergiua  Orata,  qui  primua  halneaa  penailea  hahuit.    The  most  that 
could  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this;  that  in  respect  of  xxvi.  3,  8, 
Pliny  has  contradicted  himself.    To  be  convinced  of  the  early  use 
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of  window-panes,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  Cyzicenian  saloon, 
which  on  three  sides  had  glass-doors  {valvce)  or  windows  reaching 
to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  these  can  be  sup- 
posed without  specularia.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  a  very 
draughty  house.  But  Vitruvius  also  dcr^cribos  it.  The  question, 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  window-glass,  was  formerly  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  further  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  the  windows  and  panes  of  glass  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii are  surer  evidence  t]ian  all  the  testimonies  of  late  writers. 
See  Winkelm.  W.  ii.  251 ;  Gell*s  I^omjpeiaiia,  i.  99 ;  Hirt,  Oesch.  der 
Bauk,  iii.  66  (who  perhaps  goes  too  far).  [Transenna  is  explained 
as  fenestra  by  Non.  ii.  859 ;  and  Cic.  de  Or,  i.  35,  says :  quasi  'per 
transennam  proeierewitea  strictim  adspeximus.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  latticed  window,  or,  as  Botticher  supposes,  an 
opening  in  the  roof  to  light  the  room. 


METHOD  OF  WAEMING. 


The  ancients  resorted  to  more  than  one  expedient  foy  wannin 
the  rooms  in  winter,  although  they  had  no  proper  stoves.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  in  which  they  lived  in 
winter,  were  so  situated  as  to  have  plenty  of  sim,  and  this,  with  the 
mildness  of  their  climate,  partially  served  their  purpose.  Besides 
they  had  fire-grates,  though  perhaps  not  on  the  same  principle 
as  ours.  Suet.  Vit.  8,  nee  ante  in  probtorium  rediitj  quant  flagrante 
triclinio  ex  <x>nceptu  camini;  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  81;  Udos  cum  foliis 
ramo8  urente  camino:  Hor.  Epist,  i.  11,  19,  Sexttle  nieme  caminua, 
[Plin.  iT.  N.  xvii.  U,  16;  Sidon.  Ap.  Ep,  ii.  2;  Isidor.  xix.  6. 
Caminus  est  fornax.']  In  this  sense  we  must  also  understand  focus 
[a  fovcndo\  (Hor.  Od,,  i.  9,  5)  ligna  super  foco  large  reponens^  and 
in  other  places.  The  rooms  were  also  warmed  by  means  of  pipes, 
conducted  to  them  from  the  hypocaustum.  See  Winkelm.  W,  ii. 
253 ;  or  there  were  near  the  apartments  in  occupation,  small  rooms, 
heated  by  a  hypocaustum,  and  by  means  of  an  opening  which  could 
be  closed  at  pleasure,  warm  air  was  introduced  into  the  room, 
Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17 :  Applicitum  est  cuhiculo  hypocauston  perexiguum, 
quod  angusta  fenestra  sujppositum  ccdoremy  ut  ratio  exigit,  aut  effundit 
aut  retinet.  Ibidem :  Adhceret  dormitorium  memhrum,  transitu  in- 
terjacente,  qui  suspensus  et  tubulatus  conceptum  vaporem  saluhri  tern- 
peramento  hue  illucque  digerit  et  ministrat.  They  used  coal-tubs  and 
portable  stoves — specimens  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, and  are  represented  in  the  following  engravings. 
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[In  wanning  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  fuel  used  was  charcoal, 
or  dry  wood,  as  being  least  likely  to  smoke.] 

"Whether  the  ancients  had  chimneys  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  usual  opinion,  shared  by  Beckmann,  Beitrag,  ii.  391 ;  Voss.  ad 
Virg,  Oeorg,  ii.  242;  Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  i.  5,  81,  is  that  the 
smoke  was  not  drawn  ojff  by  means  of  a  flue,  but  by  openings  in  the 
roof,  windows,  and  door ;  and  such  passages  as  Vitruv.  viii.  3,  4. 
CondavibuSy  aut  ubi  ignis^  aut  jolura  lurnina  sunt  ponenda^  purcB  fieri 
deheni  (coronse)  ut  eo  facilius  extergeantur :  in  asstima  et  exedriSj  ubi 
•ninime  fumua  est  nee  fuligo  potest  nocere^  ibi  coilatce  sunt  fadendoi, 
seem  to  favour  this  view  of  the  question.  But  Fea  ad  Winkelm,  W, 
ii.  347,  after  Scamozzi,  delV  Archit.  i.  lib.  3,  c.  21,  has  shown  that 
the  use  of  flues  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  even  real 
grates  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Comp.  Mils.  Borb.  v.  t.  40. 

At  Pompeii,  chimneys  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  baths  and 
bakehouses ;  but  in  Home  and  North  Italy,  where  it  was  a  colder 
climate,  they  were  used  also  foi*  dwelling-houses ;  at  least  in  the 
days  of  Itixury  and  refinement.  [In  the  most  ancient  times  but 
little  was  known  of  chimneys;  whence  the  old  atria  were  often 
disfigured  with  smoke ;  but  the  lodging  and  working  rooms  soon 
began  to  have  both  grate  and  chimney.    Hor.  Sat»  i.  6,  80 : 

lacrimoso  non  sine  famo, 
Udos  cum  folils  ramos  urente  camino, 
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does  not  disprove  this ;  for  with  such  precions  fdel  the  best  chimney 
would  smoke.  The  wood  smeared  with  amuroa  (Hor.  Od,  iii.  17, 
13;  Mart.  xiii.  15,  acapna;  Plin.  ff,  N.  xv.  8;  comp.  Mart.  xiii. 
30,  Fumo8o  Decemhri)  was  used  for  portable  stoyes,  which  of  course 
had  no  flues ;  besides  which,  in  some  houses,  which  were  low,  the 
chimney  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  good  draught.  Yirg.  u^n. 
xii.  569,  fwmantia  culmina;  and  Fd.  i.  82,  villarum  culmina  fu- 
mant,  show  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Dig,  yiii.  5,  8,  is  more 
in  &.your  of  than  against  flues. 

CONCLTTDESTG  EEMAEKS. 

TTekT'.  follow  a  few  hints  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Boman 
house. 

1.  The  area  of  the  house  was  not  always  bounded  by  right 
lines  or  rectangles ;  as  is  dear  from  Plan  B.  This  arose  &om  the 
irregular  course  of  the  streets  round  the  house,  upon  which  its 
shape  was  nearly  always  made  to  depend. 

2.  The  exterior  of  the  Boman  domus,  the*  ornaments  of  the 
interior  notwithstanding,  was  somewhat  paltry;  partly  owing  to  its 
great  lowness,  partly  owing  to  the  smallness  or  utter  absence  of  the 
windows,  and,  lastly,  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building;  only  a 
portion  of  which  had  an  upper  story,  which  gave  the  whole  an  Tin- 
symmetrical  look. 

3.  The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  magnificent;  its 
chief  pecnKarity  being  the  wy  in  which  the  several  rooms  were 
arranged.  These  were  always  grouped  round  an  open  room 
(atrium,  cavum  sedium,  peristyl);  which  served  as  a  coiomon  focus. 
This  court,  with  its  surrounding  rooms,  formed  a  separate  division 
in  itself;  and  the  greater  the  house,  the  offcener  was  this  construc- 
tion repeated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  small ; 
but  the  courts  or  haUs,  destined  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  through  these  courts  that  the  rooms  received 
light  and  air;  an  arrangement  which  also  preserved  them  from 
draughts.  The  inmate  did  not  see  before  him.  the  lively  throng  of 
the  streets  without,  still  the  prospect  of  the  inner  courts,  with  their 
groups  of  trees  and  lawns,  was  very  fine.  What  a  magic  effect  must 
have  been  produced  when  all  the  doors  and  curtains  were  thrown 
back,  and  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  ostium  through  the  three 
courts,  adorned  with  their  marble  columns,  splashing  fountains, 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  walls ;  all  grouped  in  the  most  channing 
perspective ;  and  overhead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven !] 


EXCURSUS  II.    SCENE  II. 


THE  MANNER  OF  FASTENING  THE  DOORS. 

A  MONG  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  ancient  authors,  are 
^  those  which  relate  to  some  mechanism  imknown  to  the  modems. 
K  express  descriptions,  such  as  those  of  Yitmyius  and  Hero,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  Ctesibius,  are  diflGlcult  to  be  understood, 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  when 
casual  mention  merely  is  made  of  something  well  known  at  the 
time,  let  its  mechanism  have  been  ever  so  simple.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  locks  or  fastenings  of  the  door  are  men- 
tioned. Boettiger  [Kunsfmyth,  i.  p.  271)  says  with  some  truth,  that 
'  the  art  of  the  locksmith  is  one  which  still  requires  much  elucida- 
tion ;  and  a  perfect  system  of  the  ancient  technology,  chiefly  after 
the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux,  remains  to  be  written,'  yet  the  system 
of  nomenclature  in  Pollux  will  least  contribute  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties. 

Our  examination  must  not  only  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
Greek  period,  concerning  which  Homer  gives  very  important  hints, 
but  must  also  comprehend  the  East,  as  the  origin  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  for  in  Phoenicia.  This  point  has  partly  been 
discussed  in  the  more  important  writings  on  this  subject,  especially 
Sahuas.  Exercitt,  p.  649 ;  Sagittarius,  De  jam.,  vett,  9 — 15 ;  Molin, 
De  davibvs  veterum,  in  Sallengre,  These,  antt.  Eom,  iii.  795 ;  Montfauc. 
Antiq,  expl.  iii.  1. 1.  54,  55.  The  oldest  method  of  fastening  cannot 
be  referred  to  that  in  use  at  Bome ;  and  we  shall  here  chiefly  ex- 
plain such  terms  as  obeXy  sera^  repagula,  peasuU,  claustra. 

The  method  of  fastening  varied  according  to  the  form  of  the 
doors  themselves,  whether  they  opened  inwards  or  outwards,  or 
were  folding-doors  (hi/or ea),  or  opened  like  window-shutters  {voUvce), 
Varro :   Valvoe  sunty  quce  revolvuntur  et  ae  velant. 

Polding-doors  were  (at  least  in  private  houses)  the  most  com- 
mon. When  they  opened  inwards,  the  most  simple  method  of 
fastening  them  was  by  drawing  across  a  bar  or  wooden  bolt,  aera 
[9i\so  jpatibvlum'].  See  Nonius,  i.  p.  41 ;  [Varro,  Z.  X.  vii.  108;]  Ovid. 
Fast,  i,  265 ;  and  v.  280,  Tota  patet  demta  janua  nostra  aera ;  for 
this  bolt  was  not  fastened  to  the  door-post,  but  entirely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  unfastened. '  Petron.  16.  The  usual  expression 
for  such  bolting  is  opponere,  or  apponere  seram,  i.  e.  ohaerare.  The 
sera  rested  on  the  door-post,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Amor,  i,  6. 
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where,  by  postis,  in  connection  with  excutere,  we  cannot  understand 
the  door.  [At  Pompeii,  hollows  are  firequently  seen  in  both  the 
door-posts,  for  the  reception  of  this  cross-bolt.]  We  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  that  the  latter 
word  is  a  more  general  expression  for  eyerything  placed  before  the 
door  [Virg.  Georg.  iv.  422,  Obice  saxi ;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  23],  but  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particular  contrivance.  Hence  we  have  in  Featus, 
Obices  pesstdif  aercB.  But  the  repagula  were  something  of  another 
sort;  see  Festus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conclude,  by  the  words 
pate/aciundi  grcUia,  that  it  was  a  contrivance  which  allowed  of  the 
door  being  opened  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  sera,  and  that,  as 
the  name  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  a  cross-besim  is  not  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sera,  but  two  bolts  meeting  ^m  opposite  sides  [usually 
of  wood,  Plin.  JT.  N,  xvi.  42,  82],  whence  Festus  says,  c  contrario 
oppanguntur.  In  that  case  some  means  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  this  was  effected,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  with  a  fiakavo^  (a  pin),  which  being  sunk  into  a  hollow 
{fiakavodoKtj),  connected  the  bolt  with  the  door,  and  being  itseK 
hollow,  was  drawn  out  again  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  [paXavdypa),  that  fitted  into  it.  A  similar 
contrivance  was  requisite  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  within  would  have  been  of  no  use,  imless  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  door. 

This  pin  (/SaAayoc)  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Bomans  called  peasvius,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  Marcellus  Empiricus,  cited  by  Sagittarius,  we  know  of  no 
other  passage  that  would  not  militate  against,  rather  than  favour, 
this  assumption.  See  Plant.  Avl,  i.  2,  25,  occlude  sis  fores  amhohus 
pessidis  ;  Ter.  HeauL  ii.  3,  37  ;  Eun.  iii.  5,  55 ;  Appul.  Met,  i.  44,  Oud. ; 
49,  52,  Subditaclavi  pessvlos  reduce;  iii.  p.  199;  ix.  p.  631.  It  is 
evident  that  something  different  from  a  hollow  pin,  which  was  sunk 
into  the  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant;  we  can  neither  reconcile 
therewith  the  ex.]pTG8^0Ji  pessulum  ohdere  foribus,  and  the  oppessulata 
Janua  so  frequently  occurring  in  Appuleius,  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  plural  pessuli  is  used.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  locks  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
po.^uli  we  must  understand  bolts  which  could  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  9-  key.  See  Salmas.  Exercitt,  ad  Sol,  p.  650,  whence 
it  appears  that  pessuli  cannot  be  confounded  with  sera  and  pdXavoe, 

nor  clavis  with  jSaXafdypa.. 

In  Terence,  by  pessulus  may  be  understood  a  single  bolt  which 
was  pushed  forwards  and  backwards  without  a  key.  In  Appuleius, 
ou  the  contrary,  the  pessxili  (a  double  bolt  moved  by  a  key)  could 
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not  |)e  draw:?x  ])ack  witliout  using  the  key ;  \n  the  latter  case  we 
have  therefore  to  understand  real  covered  locks ;  an4  when  we  read 
ad  claustrc^jpessuli  recurrunty  datistra  means  the  lock-hasp  into  which 
the  bolts  shut. 

All  doors  which  were  opened  and  fastened  from  without  naturally 
had  such  locks.  Eor  house-doors  they  were  not  so  necessary,  as 
somebody  always  remained  inside  to  open  them.  But  in  case  one 
wished  to  open  the  door  from  outside,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  hand  was  inserted,  in  order  to  draw  back  the 
holt  by  means  of  the  key,  as  is  the  case  in  Appul.  Met,  iv.  p.  359 : 
Petron.  94. 

In  cupboards,  and  places  of  that  sort,  such  a  hole  would  have 
been  very  inconvenient ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  fastened  from 
without ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  other  doors,  and  even  house- 
doors,  as  we  see  in  Plant.  Most,  ii.  1,  57.  Tranio  wishes  to  make 
Theuropides,  on  his  return,  believe  that  the  house  was  no  longer 
inhabited ;  hence  he  fastens  the  door  outside,  having  ah-eady  or- 
dered Philolaches  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (v.  78), 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  double  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
fastening  took  place  within  by  means  of  the  sera  or  repagtUa,  from 
without  by  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  have  been  able  to  perceive  whether  it  was  fastened  outside,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  Tranio  to  lock  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  Lacedaemonian  invention,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  clavia  Laconica,  As  far  as  its  use  among 
the  Eomans  is  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  p.o  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  before  the  time  from  which  our 
accountis  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  are  dated. 

[Avellino  first  made  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
fastening  the  doors,  viz.,  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  in  the  lintel,  one  on  the  lower 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generally  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  shutter-doors,  the  bolt  shooting  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  bo 
seen  in  the  two  tabemse  of  the  house  of  the  Bronzes,  and  in  the 
tabhnum  of  the  house  of  the  ornamented  capitals.  The  name  of  this 
bolt,  which  was  moved  without  a  key,  was  pessulus.  Plant.  Aulul, 
above ;  Cist,  iii.  18,  Ohclvdite  cedes  pessiUis ;  Cure,  i.  2,  60 ;  Ter. 
Emut,  above ;  MarceU.  Empir.  17,  For  amine  in  quo  januoe  pessuli 
desceridunt  ;  Polyb.  xv.  30,  Qvpaq  dTrocXcco/ilvac  ^ittoXq  iio^xXoXq,'] 

There  was  likewise  an  old,  though  not  very  general,  custom  of 
sometimes  sealing  the  doors  {obaignare  cellos) ^  Plant.  Cos,  iii.  1,  1. 
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[Plin.  H,  N. :  At  nunc  cibi  quoqueacpoius  anulo  vtndicantur  a  rajptna. 
Among  the  Greeks  only  were  the  chambers  of  the  women  sealed. 
Aristoph.  Thesmoph,  414 ;  Plat,  de  Leg.  xii.  p.  954.]  Cicero's  mother 
sealed  even  the  empty  bottles.  Ad  Fwm.  xvi.  26 :  Lagenas  etiam 
ina/nes  dbsigndbat^  ne  dicerentur  inanea  aliquoB  fuisacj  quae  furtim  es^ 
sent  exsiccatoe.  [Pers.  Sat,  vi.  17 ;  Martial  ix.  88.]  In  Plant.  Mil. 
iii.  2,  it  is  otherwise. 


EXCURSUS  III.    SCENE  II. 


[THE  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

TU^  shall  here  take  household  utensils  in  a  "wider  signification 
'*  than  that  conveyed  under  the  Eoman  supdlex;  which  ac- 
cording to  Pomp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  1,  was  understood  to  mean  do- 
fimticum  patrisfam.  instrumentumy  qtwd  neque  argento  aurove  facto 
vdvesti  adnumeratur.  So  Alfen.  t&.  6,  and  Tubero  in  CeU,  7,  §  1, 
whence  we  see  that,  originally,  the  term  did  not  include  gold  and 
silyer,  until  the  times  of  increased  luxury,  when  the  material  was 
disregarded.  Celsus.  ib.  Thus  Paull.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
supeUex,  tables,  chairs,  benches,  lecti,  lamps,  all  sorts  of  vowa,  pelves, 
aquiminaria,  etc.,  whether  of  precious  metal  or  other  valuable 
material  {crystallina,  argentea,  vitrea,  murrhina.  See  Sen.  Ep.  110, 
gemmeam  supellectilem.  Paull.  rec,  sent  iii.  6,  67),  cupboards  and 
so  forth;  Big,  ib,  8,  9,  and  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19. 

A  distinction  was  made  by  the  Bomans,  between  these  utensils, 
and  the  instrumentum,  as  it  was  called,  i.  e.  (Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7, 12), 
apparatiLS  rerum  diutius  mansurarum,  sine  quibus  exerceri  nequiret 
possessio  ;  e.  g.  in  a  farm,  all  the  dead  and  live  stock  and  the  slaves ; 
in  a  baker's  shop,  everything  necessary  for  carrying  on  that  business; 
in  a  tavern,  all  the  requisite  vessels :  Paull.  rec,  sent,  iii.  6,  61 ;  in  a 
house  (according  to  Pegasus  and  Oassius)  fire-engines,  cleaning 
instruments,  and  so  forth.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12.  Other  jurists, 
however,  include  under  the  instrumentum  of  a  house  the  whole  of 
the  supellex;  as  Neratius  and  TJlpian;  Cic.  de  Orat,  i,  36,  in 
oratoris  instrumento  tarn  lautam  supellectilem  nunquam  videram ; 
Suet.  Oct,  71,  73;  Tib.  36;  Cal.  39.  This  would  comprehend  the 
furniture,  cupboards,  chests,  vessels  for  liquids,  lighting-apparatus, 
clocks,  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  modems,  the  Eoman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They  had  no  writing  tables,  or 
cheffoniers,  no  mirrors  to  cover  the  painted  walls.  Lecti,  tables, 
chairs,  and  candelabra  comprised  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  water-clock,  or  a  coal-pan  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  they  had  was  replete  with 
elegance  and  splendour. 

LECTUS 

[Paul.  Diac.  p.  115;    Varro,   X.  L,  v.  166],  was  neither  exactly 
a  bed,  nor  a  sofa,  but  a  simple  frame  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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head.  It  was  sometimes  of  wood,  [Ter.  Adelph,  iv.  2,  46;  Sen. 
Ep,  95;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  5,  1,  Archiads  lectia;  G^ell.  xii.  2,  Soteridlecti,'] 
among  the  rich  cedar  or  terebinth,  Prop.  iii.  7,  49 ;  Pers.  ..  52 ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  XTi.  43 ;  but  frequently  of  btass,  Oic.  Verr,  iv.  26, 
ledoa  oeratoa ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  3,  8,  triclinia  asrata ;  which  does 
not  mean  wooden  framiBS  with  brass  legs  (as  it  does  in  Plin.  xxxiv. 
2,  4,  and  perhaj)s  in  Liv.  xxxix.  6),  since  Pliny  is  enumerating 
only  articles  of  massive  metal.  The  wooden  lecti  were  inlaid  with 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  precious  metals,  and  provided  with  ivorj'-, 
silver,  and  gold  feet.     In  Odyss,  xxiii.  199, 

applies  to  the  bed  of  Ulysses ;.  how  much  more  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  in  comparison  with  whose  magnificence,  the  most  excessive 
luxury  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  insignificant ! 

[Inlaying  with  precious  materials  is  often  mentioned.  Plin. 
H,N.  ib,  ix.  11;  xxxiii.  11;  Suet.  CaL  32;  Javol.  I^i^f.  xxxii.  lOO, 
lectos  testvdineos pedihiis  inargenfatos ;  Paull.  xxxiii.  10,  3;  elsewtere, 
lecti  aureif  aurati,  ehurnei,  argenteiy  etc. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21 ;  Suet. 
Coes.  49 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  6,  103 ;  Juv.  vi.  80 ;  Plant.  Stick,  u.  2,  53 ; 
Plin.  ff,  N.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Sen.  Ep,  110 ;  Vop.  Firm.  3;  Varro,  L,  i. 
ix.  47,  lectos  alios  ex  ehore  alios  ex  testudine^  i.  e.  veneered,  not  solid; 
which  last  was  rdre.  At  least  the  bedsteads  of  Heliogabalus  caused 
surprise,  being  solido  argento.  Lampr.  HeL  20.  See  Spart.  -^1. 
ver.  5.] 

This  frame  was  strung  with  gii^fchs,  called  sometimes  restes,  at 
others  fascicB\  and  again  institoe.  This  is  the  tenta  cuhilia  of  Horace, 
Epod.  xii.  12 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  65 ;  Mart.  v.  62 : 

Nulla  tegit  fractos  nee  inanis  culcita  lectos, 
Putiis  et  abrupta  fascia  reste  jacet. 

Petr.  c.  97.  [Cato,  B,  R.  10,  lectos  loris  subfentos.^  The  stupid  wit 
in  Aristoph.  alludes  to  this.  Ah.  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  torus,  called,  later,  cvlcita. 
[See  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  167 ;  Isid.  xx.  1 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  j^n.  ii.  27.] 
The  usual  and  genuine  tomenturay  with  which  beds  and  cushions 
were  stuffed,  was  locks  of  wool.  [Tac.  Ann.  vi.  23 ;  Suet.  Tit.  54.] 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  73)  derives  this  usage  of  wool  from  Gaul,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  fix  the  date  of  its  introduction.  In  olden  times 
they  had  nothing  but  straw-mattresses,  and  in  later  also  the  poorer 
classes  stuffed  their  beds  with  chopped  sedge  {ulva)  or  hay.    Mart. 

xiv.  160: 

Tomentum  concisa  palus  Circense  vocatur ; 

Usee  pro  Leuconico  stramina  pauper  emit. 
[Ovid.  Md,  viii.  655 ;  Fast.  v.  5l9 ;  llktart.  xiv.  162 ;    Sen.  de    Vita 
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Beatttt  c.  25 ;  [Plin.  xxvii.  10.  Culcita  does  not  always  denote  the 
bed  on  whicli  one  lay,  but  a  cuskion.  Varro,  L,  L.  v.  167,  deriyes 
it  oh  inculcandoy  quod  in  eas  (culcitas)  acus  aut  tomentum  aliudve 
quid  calcabant,  Isid.  xix.  26;]  Plant.  Mil,  iv.  4,  42;  Petr.  c.  38. 
At  a  later  period,  the  yoluptuons  Boman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool,  and  not  only  the  cervicalea^  but  also  the  forws,  began  to  be 
stuffed  with  feathers.  The  feathers  and  down  of  white  geese  were 
Tised;  but  above  all,  as  among  us,  the  eider-down;  those  of  tlio 
email  white  Grerman  geese,  gantcBf  were  highly  valued,  so  that  pre- 
fects would  send  out  whole  cohorts  to  hunt  them ;  and  their  feathers 
were  sold  at  five  denarii  the  pound.  Plin.  Epist.  x.  22,  27 ;  Cicero, 
TuKtd,  iii.  19,  speaks  oi  a  culcita  plumea,     [Juv.  vi.  88 : 

Sed  quamquam  in  magnis  opibus  plumaque  patema 
Et  segmentatis  dormisset  parvula  cunis.] 

Swan's-down  also  was  used.  Mart.  xiv.  161.  [Heliogabalus  even 
used  the  plumas  perdicum  suhalareSf  Lamprid.  Heliog,  19.]  The 
torus  was  also  stufTed  with  feathers.  Mart.  xiv.  159 : 

Oppressed  nimium  vicina  est  fascia  plumse  ? 
Yellera  Leuconicis  accipe  rasa  sagis, 

[and  xii.  17 ;  see  below.]  And.no  doubt  the  pensilea  pIumtCB  of  the 
litter,  Juv.  i.  159,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  How  different 
was  a  Eoman  bed  of  this  description  fi^m  the  softest  couch  of  the 
Gh^ks,  as  described  by  Homer,  who  mentions  no  bolster  or  cushion 
even  in  the  most  wealthy  abode !  At  the  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pillows  of  a  round  shape,  pulvini,  on  which  they  rested  the 
elbow,  Sen.  de  Ira^  iii.  37,  also  called  cervicaliay  i.  e.  cushions  for  the 
head,  Isid.  xix.  26. 

Over  the  bed,  coverlets,  vestes  stragulaSy  stragvla  [a  stemendo, 
Varro,  L.  L,  v.  167 ;  also  pcdlia,  operimentay  and  opercular  Varro,  ib, ; 
peristrcmuita  tapeta,  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  25],  were  spread,  and  amon§ 
the  more  wealthy  purple  coverlets,  conchyliata,  conchylio  tinctay 
which  were  adorned  with  interwoven  and  embroidered  figures,  Ba^ 
hflonica  and  Alexandrina,  See  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  118.  We 
may  infer  from  Cicero,  Verr,  iv.  26,  how  great  was  the  number  of 
such  coverlets  in  many  a  supdlex.  Compare  Philipp,  ii.  27.  [See 
Vitruv.  vi.  10 ;  Macrob.  ii.  9 ;  Lamprid.  ffdiog,  19 ;  Suet.  Oct.  73 ; 
Ovid.  Metam*  viii.  666.]  Martial,  ii.  16,  makes  an  excellent  joke  On 
the  vanity  of  Zoilus,  who  pretended  to  be  ill,  that  he  might  show 
his  visitors  the  coccina  stragula  of  his  bed,  which  he  probably  had 
just  received  from  Alexandria.  [Appul.  Met,  x.  p,  248,  and  256 : 
L^U8  Indioa  testudine  perlttcidua,  plumea  congerie  tumidusy  veste 
Africa  floriduB.    These  coverlets  were  often  so  voltuninous  that 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  cushions  and  bedstead.]  The  pulTini 
were  covered  with  silk,  Mart.  iii.  82,  7 : 

Effultus  ostro  sericisque  pulvinis. 

Hop.  Epod,  8,  15 :  Libdli  Stoici  inter  sericoa  jacere  pulviUos  amant. 
But  in  Cic.  p,  Mur,  36 :  Leduli  Punicani  Jwedinia  pdlibiLS  strati. 
See  Sen.  JEp,  95.  Effeminacy  arrived  at  such  a  pitcb  that  the  cer- 
vioalia  were  covered  with  feather-tapestry,  the  work  of  the  plnmam. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  plumarins  is  very  obscure ;  the  explan- 
ation of  Salmasius  ad  Vopisc,  Carin,  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Fltmiaa  vocarunt  veterea  notaa  ex  auro  vel  purpura  rotundas  et  in  mo- 
dum  plimiarum  factas  (?),  quibus  vestes  intertexebantur  ac  variahantur. 
Again,  davos  intextos  aureos,  quos  irXovfiia  Orceci  recentiores  vocabant 
— a  plumis  igitur  illis,  hoc  est  davis,  quibus  vestes  iivtertexebantur,  plu- 
marii  textores  dictiy  non  solum  qui  davos  vestibus  insuerent  et  inteocerent, 
sed  qui  quocunqu^e  genere  pidurce,  quibuscunque  coloribus  et  figuris 
variatas  vestes  pingerent.  The  latter  assertion,  however,  wants  proof, 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

PlumatcB  vestes  are  garments,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
with  gold  embroidery.  Why  the  notes  embroidered  on  them  came 
to  be  caUed  plumee,  is  still  a  question ;  but  the  proofs  that  this  was 
the  case  are  unequivocal.  Publ.  Syrus,  Petr,  55 ;  Lucan,  x.  125. 
The  ornament  is  always  designated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  being  executed  in  divers  colours ;  and  when 
the  Glossaries  translate  plumarius  by  7roi«Xr^c,  it  does  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  toga  picta  is  also  embroidered  with  gold,  Appian, 
Pun,  and  variare  auro  is  a  common  expression — ^therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  Scholion  ad  Lycoph,  that  vXovfiapiKol  is, 
embroidered  in  various  colours,  particularly  as  in  that  case  it  would 
not  be  mentioned,  besides  the  TreiroictX/isvoi.  Salmasius  misquotes 
Eirmicus  Maternus,  iii.  13, 10,  and  from  this  decides  upon  the  work 
of  the  plumarii;  but  that  Eirmicus,  by  plumarii,  did  not  mean 
fabricators  of  gold-embroidered  garments,  is  plain,  from  his  always 
denoting  these  by  periphrasis,  iii.  36 — 12.  Of  whatever  form  the 
plimiae  were,  whether,  as  Salmasius  supposes,  davi  or  orbiculiy  the 
plumatae  vestes  were  in  every  case  gold-embroidered.  Yarro,  in 
N(miuSy  ii.  p.  616,  expressly  distinguishes  the  plumarius  from  the 
textor.  Moreover,  if  his  business  consisted  merely  in  sewing  on 
notoe  rotunda&i  davi  (and  n-Xov/ica  can  only  be  explained  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort),  then  the  art  required  was  not  very  great ;  and 
what  need  was  there  didicisse  pingtre  in  order  to  understand  it  P 
And  how  unsuitable  would  gold  embroidery  have  been  for  pvlvi- 
nares  plagai,  for  which  the  softest  stuffs  possible  were  used.    Mar- 
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tial,  iii.  82,  7.  Still  less  can  we  reconcile  "witli  tlie  above  explan- 
ation the  passage  of  Vitruvius  (B.  vi.  7),  where  the  workshops  of 
the  plumarii  are  called  teoctrinas.  Their  business  then  was  not  to 
adorn  with  embroidery  gann^ts  already  made,  but  to  weave  in  some 
peculiar  manner ;  and  there  is  nothing  about  gold,  but  about  colours, 
which  must  be  kept  from  the  sun  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  seems  to  require  some  other  explanation,  and 
however  near  the  connection  may  seem  to  be  between  plumarius  and 
plumata  veatis,  still  Varro  and  Vitruvius  probably  aUude  to  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  work.  In  the  Glossaries  plumarius  is  trans- 
lated by  iTTiXopdipoQ  (feather-dyer),  which  Salmasius  changes  into 
^iXo^^oc,  in  which  fidirrttv  is  to  denote  variare  generally,  as  well 
aa  to  embroider !  If  printing  in  colours  had  been  alluded  to,  then 
this  would  have  been  possible.  But  pdnrtiv  cannot  have  this  signi- 
fication, any  more  than  the  Eomans  would  have  said  tingere  vestes, 
instead  of  acu  pingere.  On  the  contrary  wnXopdirrrig  appears  very 
correct.  "When  Martial,  xii.  17,  says  of  a  fever  that  will  not  leave 
Lentulus,  because  he  takes  too  good  care  of  it,  dormit  et  in  pluma 
purpureoque  toro,  this  may  no  doubt  be  understood  of  the  feathers 
with  which  in  later  times  the  cushions  were  stuffed.  But  the 
same  explanation  will  hardly  suit  Epig.  xiv.  146,  Lemma  Cervieal : 
Tinge  caput  nardi  folio ;  cervical  olebit : 
Ferdidit  unguentum  cum  coma,  pluma  tenet, 

for  the  ointment  could  only  be  communicated  to  the  pillow-case. 
Still  less  could  it  be  admissible,-  with  Bottiger,  Sdbina,  to  under- 
stand what  Propertius  says  of  Psetus,  Effvltvmi  pluma  versicolore 
caput,  iii.  7,  60,  as  alluding  to  cushions  which  were  stuffed  with 
feathers  of  divers  colours.  On  these  grounds  I  am  inclined  to 
behove  that  the  plumarii  prepared  real  feather-tapestry,  with  which 
the  pulvini  and  cervicalia  were  covered ;  and  the  same  is  probably 
meant  by  Trrepwrd  koI  TrriAwrd  irpoaKi^d\aia»  Poll,  x.  1,  10.  If  in 
modem  days  we  have  succeeded  in  constructing  from,  coloured 
feathers  tapestry  of  a  very  durable  nature,  covered  with  all  sorts 
of  emblems,  why  should  not  the  ancients,  who  certainly  in  many 
things  showed  greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do,  obtain  credit 
for  equal  ingenuity?  Seneca,  Ep,  90,  also  speaks  of  garments 
even,  made  of  feathers;  and  plumarius  and  vTiKofia^og  (from  pluma; 
if  from  plumare,  it  would  be  plumiator),  is  he  who  works  in  feathers, 
as  lanaritis.  he  who  works  in  wool,  argentariua  in  silver,  &c. 

[Though  Becker  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  plumatse 
Testes  denote  stuffs  of  feather-embroidery,  and  plumarii  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  same ;  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  stuffs  were 
used  for  pillow-cases.   Por,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  such 
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csoveriiigs  would  be  ill-adapted  for  cushions,  either  for  sitting  or 
lying  upon ;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  gathered  from  the  passages 
cited.  In  Martial,  xiv.  149,  pCuma  tenet  refers  to  the  feathers  inside 
the  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  case,  become  easily 
tainted  by  the  ointment,  and  smell  of  it.  The  words  of  Propertius, 
veraicolore  plimuiy  may  either  be  considered  a  metonjrmy,  and  would 
then  denote  the  party-coloured  cover  of  a  feather  cushion  (as  tori 
pictiy  Virg.  JEJn,  i.  708,  and  toro  purpurea,  Ovid.  Heroid.  v.  88, 
refer,  not  to  the  colour  of  the  torusy  but  only  to  that  of  the  case 
or  coverlet),  or  it  may  mean  actual  coloured  feathers,  with  which 
the  cushion  is  stuffed,  and  which  shine  through  the  thin  case ;  an 
explanation  approved  by  Herzberg,  who  quotes  Cic.  Verr,  v.  11 : 
Pulvi'nuB  perluddiM  MelitensiSy  rosa  fartu8,'\ 

We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  coverlets  {stragula) 
and  the  torcUia ;  and  we  do  not  understand  how  Heindorf  on  Horace 
{Sat,  ii.  4,  84,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  Epiet,  i.  5,  21)  could 
say,  *  In  both  cases  toral,  toraHay  is  evidently  a  case  or  covering  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  {tori)  of  the  sofas.'  [This  was  originally 
the  general  idea :  see  Tumeb.  Adv.  i.  24 ;  Ciaccon.  de  Tridin,  p.  16.] 
Petronius  (40)  is  sufficient  to  controvert  this.  The  chief  dish, 
the  boar,  was  going  to  be  served  up,  and  Trimalchio  caused  the 
tridinmm  suddenly  to  receive  an  exterior  covering,  referring  to  the 
chase ;  and  the  hounds  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
apartment.  We  need  only  reflect,  that  the  whole  of  the  guests  lay 
upon  the  lectin  when  the  slaves  torcUia  proponunt,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  word  cannot  mean  covers  spread  over  the  couches.  On 
the  contrary,  it  signifies  hangings,  with  which  the  lectus  was  draped 
from  the  torus  to  the  floor ;  hence  Horace  says  drcum  Tyrias  vestes 
(purpureum  torum)  dare  illota  toralia.  See  Gasaubon  on  Lamprid. 
Heliog.  19  ;  Paull.  Dig*  xxxiii.  10,  5.  [This  explanation  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  Varro,  L,  L.  v.  167,  contra  Latinvm  toral,  quod 
ante  torum.  In  Non.  however  (i.  35)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
the  lectica.] 

The  bed  of  the  ancients,  lectus  cubicularis,  was  higher  than  the 
lectus  tridiiuaris  [see  Excursus  on  the  TricHnium] ;  Lamprid.  Heh 
20 ;  Varro,  L.  L.  viii.  32.  Hence  scanderey  ascendercy  descenderey  are 
always  said  of  it.  See  Broukh,  on  Tibull.  i.  2, 19 ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  349 ; 
Sorv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  685,  lecti  antiquorum  alti  erant  et  gradibus 
ascendehantur.  Lucan.  ii.  356,  gradibusque  acdims  ehurnis  Stat  torus, 
[Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  168.]  These  gradus  seem  to  be  the  fulcra  (i.  e. 
pedum)  80  often  mentioned.  [Or  rather  fulcra  denote  the  stout 
props,  adorned  with  sphinxes,  griffins,  and*  other  beasts,  serving  as 
feet,  in  contradistinction  to  the  round  and  more  elegant  pedes. 
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Hygin.  Fab,  274 ;  Isid.  xix.  26.  Plin.  H.N,  xxxiv.  2,  speaks  of  botli 
tridinioruTrif  pedihus  fulcri8qite.'\     See  Propert.  ii,  10,  21 : 

Nee  rai"hi  tune  fulcro  sternatur  leotus  eburno. 
iy.  7,  3 ;  Juv.  vi.  22 ;  xi.  95  : 

Qualis  in  Oceani  fluctu  testudo  nataret, 
Clarum  Trojugenis  factura  et  nobile  fulcrum, 

Comp.  Virg.  ^n.  \i.  603 ;  Suet.  Claud,  32. 

The  lectus  cubicularia  iiad  (especially  when  it  was  intended  for 
two  persons)  an  elevated  ledge  on  one  side  of  it,  pluieits,  whicli 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  side,  while  the  side  by  which  they 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  aponda,  Isidor.  xx.  11.  The  same  is 
meant  by  the  prior  interiorque  torus^  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  14,  32.  See 
Salinas,  ad  Mart,  iii.  91, 9 ;  Suet.  Cods,  49 ;  Scip.  Afr.  in  Gellius,  vii» 
12,  As  regards  sofas  for  studying,  Bottiger,  Sah,  i.  p.  35,  has  re- 
marked, writing-desks,  with  stools  to  sit  on  and  study,  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  but  they  used  to  meditate,  read,  or  write 
reclining  on  the  lectus,  or  lectulus,  or  lectulus  lucubratorius,  or 
lectica  luc.  Suet.  Aug,  78 ;  Ovid.  Trist,  i.  11,  37  ;  Seneca,  Epiat,  72. 
The  habitus  studentis^  as  Pliny  calls  it,  was  such  that  a  person, 
almost  as  in  the  triclinium,  rested  on  the  leffc  arm,  drawing  up  at 
the  same  time  the  right  leg,  in  order  to  lay  the  book  on  it,  or  to 
write,  but  they  may  also  have  had  contrivances  for  the  convenience 
of  writing,  on  the  edge  of  the  lectulus.  Persius,  i.  106 : 
Nee  pluteum  csedit,  nee  demorsos  sapit  ungues. 

Juven.  ii.  7.     [Sidon.  Ap,  ii.  9,  grammaticdlea  plutei,     Sdmpodium, 
and  grabatuB,  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  most  likely 
denoted  the  same  thing  in  Greece,  a  low  small  couch.    See  Becker's 
Chariclea,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Scimpodium  comes  fromnr/iiTrrw, 
But  in  Eoihe  grabati  were  applied  to  the  lecti  of  the  poor,  which 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  rich;  whilst  the  low  new-fashioned 
couch  of  the  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodiimi.     The  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  grabati  is  clear  from  Cic.  de  Div,,  non 
modo  lectoSy  verum  etiam  grabatoa.     Sen.  Ep,   18,  mentions  them 
along  with  modicas  coenaSy  pauperum  cellaSy  Ep,  20.     They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Petron.  52.     The  sbimpodia,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  only  mentioned  of  the  rich,  and  are  generally  used  in  cases 
of  sickness,  e.  g.  GeU.  xix.  10.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxvi.  13,  relates  that  Sept. 
Severus,  when  ill,  was  carried  in  a  scimpodium.     Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius had  done  the  same.     Later,  the  difference  was  done  awa^r 
with,  and  the  costly  scimpodia  were  likewise  called  grabatus.  Sceev. 
Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  20,  grdbatvs  argento  in  aurato  tectus.    The  Punicani 
kdi,  as  they  were  called,  were  also  very  low.    Isid.  xx.  11.] 

u  2 
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THE  OHAIES. 

Ohaies  were  not  so  mucli  used  by  the  Eomans  as  by  us,  and 
only  required  for  visitors  [Gell.  ii.  2  ;  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  9],  although 
they  also  had  exedrce,    A  distinction  is  made  between  sella  and 
cathedra,  and  the  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  the  women.    But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sella  was  formed  like  our  chairs,  only  with 
the  back  a  little  more  inclined ;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  arm- 
chair ;  for  the  sellce  gestatorice  were  arm-chairs,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chairs.    Sella 
denotes  every  kind  of  chair  from  the  adla  quotidiani  qttceatua  of  the 
artisan  (Cic.  in  Cat  iv.  8 ;  Mus,  Borh,  iv.  6,  50),  to  the  sella  curulis. 
The  cathedra  is  also  included  herein;  and  the  reason  why  this 
word,  so  common  in  the  poets,  refers  oftenest  to  women,  is  that 
they  generally  sat,  and  did  not  recline.     [At  least  sella  and  sedile 
(with  the  diminutives  sedicultmi  and  sedecula,  Cic.  ad  Att,  iv.   10) 
were  the  most  general  terms  for  every  kind  of  chair,  although  aedtle 
originally  denotes  merely  the  seat  itself  or  the  cushion  thereon. 
Sdiquastrum  was  an  antique  expression.     Pest.  p.  340 ;  Varro,  L.  L, 
V.  128.     The  general  meaning  of  sella  is  clear  from  its  being  used 
in  the  tabemse  of  the  artisans  and  tonsores,  Dig.  ix.  2,  11 ;  and  at 
the  house-doors  of  the  courtesans  (Plant.  Pasn.  i.  2,  56 ;  Sen.  de 
Benef.  i.  9) ;  in  the  baths  (see  Excursus  on  the  Baths) ;  in  the  lec- 
ture rooms  (Oic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  18),  and  on  the  tribunal  of  the  magis- 
trate (like  the  sella  curulis  and  the  sella  imperatoria,  Sparti  Sev,  1 ; 
.Oic.  PUL  ii.  34 ;  Suet.  Cm,  76 ;  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  38 ;  v.  39 ;  Suet.  Claud. 
23 ;  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  11,  sellis  considum) ;  also  in  the  camp  for  the  gen- 
eral. Suet.  Galb,  18,  castrensem  sellam;  not  to  mention  that  sella 
also  means  a  sedan,  as  well  as  another  unaesthetic  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  called  «eKa/amt7toWca.     Cod,  Th,  xv.  13,  de  v,8u  sd- 
lartum  in  their  most  general  sense.    Sedile,  although  rarely  met  with, 
has  a  very  general  meaning.   Suet.  Oct,,  sedile  regium  ;  Spart.  Hadr, 
23 ;  Comp.  Cels.  viii.  10.     It  is  said  of  a  marble  bench  in  Pliny, 
Ep,  V.  6,  40 ;  and  often  in  the  poets. 

The  solium  was  the  term  for  a  lofty  throne-like  seat  of  honoui-. 
Such  a  one  was  occupied  by  the  father  of  the  family,  when  he  gave 
advice  to  his  clients,  as  their  patronus.  Oic.  de  Leg,  i.  3,  more 
patrio  sedens  in  solio  consulentibus  responderem,  de  Or,  ii.  55.  Such 
solia  were  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples.  So  Solium 
Jovis,  Suet.  Cal.  57;  Oct,  70;  Or,  de  Har,  Besp,  27.  The  kingly 
throne  is  often  so  called.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn,  i.  510;  vii.  169. 
In  this  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Oic.  defin,  ii.  21 : 
ornatu  regali,  in  solio  sedens.    See  Isid.  xx.  11,  and  Festus.     The 
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splendid  gilded  thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
which  occur  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  were  most  likely  Eoman 
solia,  or,  at  least,  like  them.  Mub,  Borh,  viii.  20 ;  vi.  53,  34.  The 
backs  and  sides  are  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which  are  of 
the  most  elegant  shape,  with  small  foot-boards  attached.  They 
have  also  cushions  of  various  hues,  and  hangings  on'  each  side  of 
the  back.     Chimentell.  de  Honore  Bisell,  o.  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  more  for  comfort 
than  show;  its  back  and  sides  are  therefore  not  upright,  as  in  the 
solium,  but  more  easy  and  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  person,  with 
sloping  back,  and  broader  above,  for  the  head  to  rest  on  in  either 
direction.  Ant,  d^Herc.  iv.  97 ;  Mvs.  Borh,  iv.  t.  18;  but  it  is  always 
without  arms.     See  Juv.  vi.  90 : 

.  .  .  famam  contemserat  olim, 
Cujns  apud  molles  minima  est  jactura  cathedras. 

Martial,  iii.  63,  says  of  the  effeminate  Ootilus, 

Inter  femineas  tota  qui  luce  cathedras 

Desidet. 
xii.  38,  femineia  cathedria  ;  Juv.  ix.  52,  strata  positus  longaque  cathe-^ 
dm;  which  shows  that  it  had  soft  cushions  and  was  long.     It  was 
coTered  with  a  stragulum,  as  we  see  from  Martial,  xii.  18 : 

Ignota  est  toga,  sed  datur  petenti 
Eupta  proxima  Testis  e  cathedra. 

From  the  easiness  of  the  cathedra  it  is  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  fair  sex.  Mart.  ix.  99 ;  Phsedr.  iii.  8, 4 ;  Hor.  8a;t. 
i.  10,  90.  Ladies  used  to  rest  on  it  and  write.  Prop.  iv.  5,  37. 
But  the  use  of  these  chairs  was  not  confined  to  them,  as  they 
were  offered  to  men  also,  when  paying  visits.  Thus,  in  Sen.  de 
Clem,  i.  9,  Augustus  has  a  cathedra  set  for  Cinna.  PHn.  Ep,  ii.  17 ; 
viii.  21.  The  teacher's  chair  was  also  called  cathedra,  not  however 
on  account  of  its  being  easy.  Juv.  vii.  203;  Mart.  i.  77;  Sidon.  Ep, 
yn,  9.  Pliny  (xvi.  37,  68)  mentions  a  particular  sort  of  cathedra 
interwoven  with  osiers.  Comp.  Lipsii  Elect,  i.  19;  Dittrich,  de 
Cath,  feminarimi  Bom, 

Besides  the  solium  (or  chair  of  state  with  back  and  arms),  anr* 
the  cathedra  (or  easy-chair  with  stuffed  back,  gently  sloping,  but 
without  arms),  there  were  none  others,  as  far  as  we  know,  bearing 
any  particular  designation ;  but  they  all  went  by  the  general  name 
of  sella.  They  were  very  various,  and  often  remarkably  like  our 
modem  chairs,  as  is  seen  by  the  paintings  at  Pompeii.  The  feet 
were  most  elegantly  turned,  and  either  straight  or  gracefully 
curved;  sometimes  placed  cross- wise,  as  in  Mua,  Borh,  vii.  t.  3. 
The  backs  displayed  an  even  greater  variety.     Sometimes  there 
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wcro  none;  as  in  the  modern  stooL  3Iu8.  Borh.  vii.  t.  53 ;  ix.  18. 
(Even  those  of  the  emperors  are  often  without  them.  Mus,  Borb* 
iv.  t.  37.)  Sometimes  they  are  very  low,  Mus,  Borh.  viii.  5;  others 
again  are  very  tall,  and  incline  forwards  or  hackwards.  But  gener- 
ally the  back  is  semicircular  (hence  called  arcus,  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
57),  and  broad,  Mus,  Borh,  3dii,  21,  36;  rarely  treUised,  as  in  Mus, 
Borh,  xii.  13.  On  the  seats  are  cushions)  apparently  moveable,  ajid 
therefore  fastened  with  broad  or  narrow  bands.  The  frames  of 
chau-s  were  of  wood  (often  veneered  with  ivory  or  other  costly 
materials),  or  of  metal,  like  the  lecti.  See  Chimentell.  Marm(yi\ 
Pisanum  de  Ho7i,  BiselL 

Benches  {scamna  and  subsellia,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  168;  Isid.  xx, 
11)  were  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Bomans,  except  in 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ascent  into  the 
lectus.  Isidoiiis  and  Varro.  The  subsellia  cathedraiia  were  a  more 
convenient  kind,  with  backs  (Paull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  5),  and  tapetcR 
to  cover  the  cushion;  called  tegumenta  suhadliorum  in  Ulp.  Dig. 
xxxiv.  2,  25.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the  public  baths.  Well- 
preserved  specimens  were  discovered  in  Pompeii.  See  Excurs.  I. 
8c.  7.  It  will  be  needless  to  say  how  common  benches  were  in 
public  life,  as  in  courts  of  justice  and  theatres.  Scabtlla  were  sm.all 
foot-stools  (Isid.  lb.) J  also  called  hypodia.     Paull.  iii.  6,  65.]] 

THE  TABLES. 

In  no  article  of  furniture  was  greater  expense  incurred  than  in 
the  tables;  indeed  the  extravagance  in  this  particular  would  be 
scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  give  us  ex- 
press information  about  it.  The  monopodia^  especially,  cost  im- 
mense sums  of  money ;  also  called  orbea  and  abaci.  These  mono- 
podia, whichj  according  to  Livy,  xxxix.  6,  and  Pliny,  H,  N.  xxxiv. 
3;  8,  came  with  other  articles  of  luxury  from  Asia,  were  called 
orbes,  not  from  being  round,  but  because  they  were  massive  plates  of 
wood,  cut  off  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  Eor  this  purpose,  the 
wood  of  the  citrus  was  preferred  above  aU  others  iTiumsa  citrea,  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  17 ;  Petron.  119] ;  by  which  we  must  not  understand  the 
citron-tree,  but  the  thuja  cypressoides,  ©via,  Ovov,  as  is  evident  from 
Pliny,  xiii.  16,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  citrus. 
This  tree  was  found  especially,  in  Maiiretania  (hence,  aecti  Atlantidt 
silva  orbes,  Luc.  x.  144;  Mart.  xiv.  89),  and  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  the  citron-tree  never  attained  to.  PHny  (c.  xv.)  mentions  plates 
nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  cut  off  the  trunk,  of  the 
thickness  nearly  of  half  a  foot.    Unlike  other  tables,  they  were  not 
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provided  with  several  feet,  but  rested  on  an  ivory  column,  and  ^ere 
thence  termed  monopodia.     Liv.  xxxix.  6  j  [Juv.  xi.  122  : 

.  .  .  latos  nisi  sustinet  orbes 
Grande  ebur  et  magno  sublimis  pardus  hiatu.] 

Mart.  ii.  43,  9.  The  price  of  such  tables  was  enormous.  [Sen.  de 
Ben,  vii.  9,  menBai  et  oeatimatum  lignum  aenatoris  cenau,  Juv.  i.  137; 
Tertull.  de  Fall,  6.]  Pliny  relates  that  Oioero  himself  had  paid  for 
one,  that  was  then  still  extant,  1,000,000  sesterces,  and  he  mentions 
even  more  extraordinary  cases.  The  most  costly  specimens  were 
those  cut  off  near  the  root,  not  only  because  the  tree  was  broadest 
there,  but  on  account  of  the  wood  being  dappled  and  speckled. 
Phny  mentions  tigrinoe,  pantherince,  undatim  crispoe,pavonumcau4ce 
oculoe  imitantes,  apiatod  menace.  These  tables  however  were  too  dear 
and  not  large  enough  to  use  at  meals,  although  they  did  sometimes 
serve  for  this  purpose.  Martial,  ix.  60,  9.  Hence  larger  ones  of 
common  wood  were  made,  and  veneered  with  the  wood  of  the 
citrus,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  even  Tiberius  used  only  such  a  one, 
xvi.  42,  84. 

The  costly  di/rea^i  in  order  to  protect  them  from  injury,  were 
covered  with  cloths  of  thick  coarse  linen,  gausajpe.    Mart.  xiv.  138: 
NobUiufl  villosa  tegant  tibi  lintea  citruni ; 
Orbibus  in  nostris  circulus  esse  potest. 

They  stood  also  thus  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers,  Mart.  ix.  60,  7. 
This  gausape  was  frequently  purple-covered,  Heindorf.  ad  Hor, 
Sai,  u.  8,  11;  it  served  also  for  dusters,  [Horace,  il, ;  Lucil.  in 
Priscian,  ix.  p.  870.] 

The  small  tables  used  at  meals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  upon, 
escponere  argentum,  were  called  abaci.  This  word,  in  Ghreek,  denotes 
a  plate  or  table,  but  generally  one  with  a  raised  lim  round  it.  [Cb- 
roncB  mensarum,  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19 ;  Paber,  Semestr,  ui.  25.] 
Hence  the  counting-table  and  dice-board  were  called  abacus,  as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panels  between  the  stucco  ornaments,  tecto- 
rium,  on  the  walls,  Vitr.  vii.  3, 10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  quite 
dear,  from  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  16;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  6;  comp.  Petron.  73; 
[Sidon.  ApoU.  xvii.  7.]  The  plates  of  such  tables  were  generally 
of  marble,  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silver  (Petr.  70),  gold, 
or  other  costly  material,  and  generally  square.  To  the  abaci  be- 
long also  the  mcTisa  Delphicw  ex  mamwre,  Oio.  Verr,  iy.  59,  and 
Mart.  zii.  67 : 

Aurum  atque  argentum  non  simplex  Delphica  portat. 

[SchoL  ad  Juv,  iii.  204;  SohoL  Aor.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  i.  6,  11^;  Poll.  x. 
81.]  So  the  d<X^(vi(  Tf^aiTkl^a  in  Lucian,  Lexiph,,  though  it  ia  doubt- 
ful whether  the  name  refers  to  the  material  or  the  form. 
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The  trapezophorcB,  which  are  mentioned  occasionally,  and  by 
Cicero,  ad  AU,  yii.  23  (comp.  PanL  Dig,  xxxiiL  10,  3;  Jung,  ad 
FoU,  X.  69),  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  tables,  as  table- 
frames,  chiefly  of  marble,  upon  which  an  abacus  was  placed  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Some  persons  profess,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  to  recognize  them  in  the  numerous  bases,  which  are  to  be 
met  witii,  and  four  of  which  are  giyen  in  the  Mus.  Bcrb.  iii.  tab. 
59,  viL  tab.  28.  On  all  of  them  are  two  griffins,  turned  from  each 
other,  and  the  intervening  space  is  decked  with  flowers,  tendnls, 
dolphins,  and  grmilj^r  objects  in  relief.  They  are  of  Lunesiau  mar- 
ble; the  slabs  which  were  upon  them  were  probably  of  higher 
value  [of  costly  wood  or  gilded,  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10.  Mart.  iii.  31 

Sastentatqae  tnas  aurea  mensa  dapes. 
But  they  had  also  small  costly  tables  to  eat  at :  thus  Seneca  had 
five  hundred  rpiwoiag  KtSpivov  ^v\ov  IXupavTOTToSas-  Of  course  those 
of  more  moderate  means  had  less  pretending  tables,  which  gener- 
ally rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  13  {piensa  tripes)^ 
and  had  a  square  plate ;  this  being  originally  the  regular,  and  in- 
deed the  only  form  used.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118.  The  material  y^^^ 
beech-wood.  Mart.  ii.  43,  9,  or  maple,  acery  a  wood  also  highly 
prized  by  the  Greeks  ((r^r^a/ivo^).    See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  10: 

.  .  .  puer  alte  cinctos  acernam 
Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit. 

Mart.  xiv.  90.  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  26,  calls  it  citro  secundus.  Thoro 
were  also  tables  of  marble,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  116,  lapis  albus.  In  the 
tabemsB,  the  tables  were  ofben  of  brick- work,  so  the  mensoB  lani- 
arioe.  Suet.  Claud,  15.    See  Giaccon.  de  Tridin, 


THE  MIEEOES. 

Besides  those  fixed  in  the  walls  (see  above),  there  were  also 
portable  looking-glasses  of  various  sizes  and  manifold  form,  used  at 
the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  TJlp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19.  They  were  mostly 
oval  or  round,  and  were  held  before  the  mistress  by  the  female 
slaves  {tenere,  porrigere),  Prop.  iv.  7,  76 ;  Ovid.  Am,  ii.  215 ;  Juv. 
ii.  99.] 

The  mirrors  were  generally  of  metal;  in  the  earlier  periods  a 
composition  of  tin  and  copper  was  used,  but  as  luxury  increased, 
those  made  of  silver  became  more  common.  Phn.  xxxiii.  9.  The 
silver  however,  which  was  at  first  used  pure,  was  often  adulterated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  The  excellence  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  upon  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  also  on  the 
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sfrength  of  the  plate,  whicli  caused  the  image  to  be  reflected  more 
strongly.  Yitr.  vii.  3,  9.  [The  back  part  was  also  of  metal,  which 
was  usually  embossed.  Many  have  been  preserved,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  workmanship.     Mus.  Borh.  ix.  14.] 

TEIPODS 

may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  household  utensils,  so  far  as  they 
serred  to  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  great :  with  their  use  in  the 
temples  we  have  nothing  to  do.  [Eespecting  the  tripods  in  the 
kitchen,  see  the  kitchen  utensils.] 

Among  the  paintings  from  Pompeii  in  the  Miis.  Borh,  there  are 
two,  which  represent  costly  tripods.  Each  is  adorned  with  seven 
statues,  the  one  with  the  sons,  the  other  with  the  daughters  of 
Niobe.  In  each,  three  figures  are  standing  or  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  tripod,  while  the  remaining  four  are  in  a  kneeling  posture 
on  the  rim  which  unites  the  feet.  Tom.  vi.  t.  13,  14.  [Comp. 
Mu8,  Borb,  ix.  33.] 

CUPBOABDS  AND  CHESTS. 

CuPBOAB-DS  {armaria,  Isid.  xv.  5),  and  chests  {capsoe,  area;, 
Varro,  L,  L,  v.  128)  served  to  guard  money  and  other  valuables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  &c.  Paull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  3. 
On  those  for  the  books  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p,  CceL  21, 
mentions  cupboards  for  valuables.  Petron.  29;  Plant.  Epid,  ii. 
3,  3.  See  Cato,  B,  B,  11,  armarium  promptuariam.  Plant.  Cap, 
iv.  4,  10.  On,  the  cupboards  for  the  imagines  see  above.  They 
were  mostly  made  of  beech- wood.     Plin.  H,  N,  xvi.  84. 

The  chests  also  served  for  all  manner  of  uses  {area  veatiaria, 
Cato,  B.  B,  11;  comp.  Suet.  CaL  59);  but  mostly  for  keeping 
money  in,  and  they  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  entirely 
of  metal  {dnb  md^pov,  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  ornamented  and 
secured  with  metal ;  hence  /errata  area  in  Juv.  xi.  26 ;  Ulp.  Dig, 
xxxii.  1,  52.  We  may  form  a  conjecture  of  their  size  frpm  the  fact 
that  the  proscribed  Junius  or  Vinius  lay  hidden  for  several  days  in 
the  money-chest  of  his  freedman,  and  thus  escaped  death;  App. 
ib,;  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  7;  Suet.  Oct,  27.  Several  such  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  events,  their  ornaments,  crtistcef  which 
were  embossed.*  See  Mus,  Borh,  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  two 
chests,  found  inShe  house  of  the  Dioscuri. 

So  common  were  thesf .  ^pn^y^ohests,  I3i^  the  term  for  paying 
money  was  exfarea  ^ohiei^e,"  Donat.  ad  2}^,  Ad,  ii.  4,  13,  and 
Ph&rm,  V.  8,  29.    ifh^  were  in  cHafgeof  the  attiensis,  and  perhaps 
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in  great  houses,  in  that  of  special  arcarii;  Scaev.  Dig,  xl.  5,  41 ; 
called  by  Plautus,  AvJ.  iii.  5,  45,  arcularii.  Orell.  2890.  The  arcao 
and  armaria  were  sometimes  sealed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Smaller  chests  {dsteUcBy  hctUi)  and  baskets  {canistra,  Varro, 
i.  L,  V.  120)  are  often  mentioned.  Isid.  xx.  9.  The  baskets  were 
round  or  square,  of  divers  materials,  and  often  very  costly.  Cic. 
ad  Att,  vi.  1 ;  splendidissimis  canistris,     Mus,  Borb.  viii.  18. 

COOKING  UTENSILS  {coquinatorivm  inatrumentum,  TJlp.   Dig. 

xxxiv.  2, 19). 

1.  Eegulab  cooking  vessels  were  called  cocula,  Paul.  Diac.  p. 
39 ;  Isid.  xx.  8 :  vasa  ad  coquendwm, 

a.  Of  peculiar  shape.  As  the  miliarium  (so  called  £rom  its  re- 
semblance to  mill-stones ;  Pallad.  v.  8 ;  altum  et  angustum,  Oolum. 
ix.  4)  a  tall  narrow  metal  vessel,  for  boiling  water  quickly.  Ath. 
iii.  p.  98 ;  Sen.  Nat,  Quasst,  iii.  24.  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2, 19,  mentions 
silver  ones.  Anthepsa  was  a  Greek  cooking  machine  with  a  recep- 
tacle below,  probably  for  charcoal,  and  often  cost  large  sums.  Cic. 
p,  JRoac.  Am,  46;  Lamprid.  HeJ.  18. 

h.  Kettle-shaped  was  the  ahenum;  (dimin.  ahenulum,  so  called 
from  the  material) ;  it  was  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7, 
18;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  218.  It  was  hung  over  the  fire,  and 
used  for  boiling  water,  also  for  cooking  victuals ;  Titinn.  in  NonixiSy 
i.  68 ;  Petron.  74 ;  Juv.  xi.  81 ;  and  by  dyers,  Ov.  Fa>st,  iii.  822. 
Avellino  thinks  ahenum  was  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  long  handle, 
which  is  improbable.  The  lebes^  though  properly  a  .basin,  when  it 
was  used  fo^  cooking,  must  have  been  kettle-shaped,  but  not  very 
deep;  Isid.  xx.  8;  Poll.  x.  85.  The  cortinay  a  semicircular  kettle 
(hence  cortina  theatric  Porcellinus)  was  in  general  use  among  the 
dyers.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  6,  25 ;  Cato,  B,  B,  66 ;  Plin.  xv.  6,  6 ; 
Plant.  Fom,  v.  5,  11. 

c.  Begular  seething-pots.  Cacabvs  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
ware, Col.  xii.  41, 46,  sometimes  of  silver,  Ulp,  ih, ;  Lamprid.  Heiiog, 
19)  was  a  pot  for  cooking  food.  Yarro,  vas  uhi  coquehant  dhum. 
Paull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  18.  It  was  also  called  dilay  formerly  avla, 
Isid.  XX.  8.  Nonius,  xv.  1,  calls  it  capa^cissimum  vas.  See  Forcel- 
linus  concerning  its  other  uses.  Oticumay  a  larger  pot,  Petron.  135 ; 
Macr.  Dig.  xlviii.  8.  Laaanum,  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  109,  is  also  a 
cooking  vessel,  which  the  aordidua  proetor  carries  with  him,  that 
he  may  not  have  to  stop  at  an  inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  cover  and 
handsome  hajidle,  is  copied  in  Mua.  Borb,  ix.  56 ;  see  xii.  58. 

d.  Those  shaped  like  our  pans.     Sartago  (Isid.  ib.^  a  strtpitu 
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9oni  vocatttj  quando  in  ea  ardet  oleum) y  was  an  open  pan  of  silver, 
Plin.  H.  N,  xvi.  U,  22;  Ulp.  ib.  The  patina  (properly  a  dish), 
also  used  for  cooking,  was  flat.     Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  51 : 

Ubi  omnes  patinse  fervent,  omnes  apeiio. 
Apic.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2.    Covers  [teaium  and  testu)  were  commonly  used. 
Ov.  Fast,  vi.  509 : 

Stant  calices,  minor  inde  fabas,  olus  alter  habebant, 
Et  famant  testu  pressus  uterque  suo. 

Cato,  R,  a,  74,  75,  84 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  7,  26 ;  see  Mus,  Borh,  iii.  63 ; 
V.  44 ;  xii.  59. 

2.  Other  utensils  were  tripods,  tripedes,  as  stands  for  the  pots 
(Ussing  wrongly  supposes  that  lasana  were  also  used  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  spits  {veru,  Varro,  Z.  X.  v.  127) ;  gridirons  {craticula,  Mart, 
xiv.  221) ;  strainers  {columy  Mva,  Both,;  some  were  made  of  osiers, 
Colwm,  xii.  19) ;  funnels  {infundibula  and  infidihulay  Cat.  R.  R.  10, 
U,  13;  Col.  iii.  18,  angusto  ore;  also  of  glass,  Mus,  Borh.  v.  10); 
sieyes  {crihrum;  especially  for  flour,  Pers.  iii.  112,  cribro  decussa 
farina;  PHn.  ff,  N,  xviii.  11,  28;  see  Forcellinus) ;  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larger  were  called  truce,  Paull.  Diac.  v.  antroare,  quo 
permovent  coquentes  exta ;  Titinn.  in  Nonius,  xix.  18 ;  the  smaller 
were  called  truUce,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  Cato,  R.  R,  13,  mentions 
irvUas  aheneas  and  ligneaa,  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  118,  seems  to  use  trua 
in  a  wider  sense.  On  the  use  of  truUa,  as  a  wine- vessel,  see  Excurs. 
HE.  Sc.  9),  Mortars  of  stone  and  metal  (ptZa,  for  pounding  in  with 
the  heavy  pestle,  jpt7MW  morta'riuyny  for  lighter  work,  Isid.  iv.  11; 
Non.  XV.  3 ;  often  in  the  Scriptores  rei  rusticce,  and  in  Pliny.  See 
ForoeU.);  coal-scoops  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  36,  prunoRque  hatillum;  see 
Heindorf,  and  Casaubon  ad  Script,  Hist,  Atig,  p.  224.  In  Mvs, 
Borh,  X.  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  elegant  coal-scoop,  resting  on  flve 
small  feet ;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronze,  prettily  orna- 
mented. On  pruna  and  car  to,  see  Isid.  xix.  6).  Several  beautiful 
steel-yards  of  bronze  hja,ve  been  found.  See  Mus,  Borh.  i.  56 ;  viii. 
16.  The  moveable  weight  attached  to  them  is  generally  ornamented 
vith  a  small  bust  of  some  deity.     The  scale-plate  hung  by  chains. 

3.  Water- vessels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  urna  {hy- 
drid),  like  our  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (Varro,  L,  L, 
T.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was 
provided  with  two  moveable  handles,  wliich  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  When  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no  handles ; 
others  again,  for  carrying  water,  besides  the  two  large  handles  had 
two  smaller  ones  flxed  on  below.  Mus,  Borh,  vii.  31 ;  comp.  vi.  31, 
viii.  15,  iii.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenware,  wood,  and  metal. 
One  of  bronze  with  a  very  elegant  handle  is  given  in  Mus,  Borh*  xi. 
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44;  and  Gioero,  Verr»  ii,  19,  mentions  hydricta  argenteas.    Some- 
times the  name  of  the  owner  was  inscribed  on  them.    Plant.  Rud. 
ii.  5,  21. 
They  were  carried  on  the  liead.    Prop.  iv.  4,  16 : 

Urgebat  medium  fictiUs  urna  caput, 
or  on  the  shoulder,  iv.  11,  27 : 

lufelix  bumeros  urgeat  urna  meos. 
Something  was  usually  placed  on  the  head  underneath  the  vessel. 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  6,  and  p.  45 :  Ccesticillua  appellatur  circultis,  qtiem 
superponit  capiti,  qui  aliquid  laturus  est  in  capite.  They  poured  tho 
water  straight  out  of  the  bucket  into  the  kettle.  Plant.  F&eud,  i.  2, 
24.  Hence  urna  is  used  of  the  vessels  of  the  Danaides,  though  these 
ought  properly  to  be.  called  umtdoB.  Varro  in  Nonius,  xv.  8.  The 
water-buckets  were  placed  in  the  kitchen  on  the  urnarium,  as  it  was 
called,  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpose.  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  126 ; 
and  in  Non.  xv.  10.  Other  vessels  for  drawing  and  ladling  water 
were  urceus  (somewhat  less  than  an  urna),  and  urcedua,  Paul.  Dig, 
quibua  aqua  in  ahenwn  infunditur,  Oato,  B,  B,  10,  13 ;  Mart.  xiv. 
106,  urceus  fictilis : 

Hie  tibi  donatur  panda  ruber  urceus  ansa. 

Gate,  13:  urceus  ahenua.  These  served  also  for  mixing  drinks. 
Mart.  xiv.  105.  Another  was  called  nanus,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  176 : 
Nanum  Orceci  vas  aquarium  dicunt  humile  et  concavumy  quod  vulgo 
vacant  sittdum  barbatum.    So  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  119. 

SituZus  or  situla  may  also  be  compared  to  our  bucket.  Plaut. 
Amph,  ii.  2,  39 ;  Epigram  in  Anth,  Lot,  i.  p.  493 ;  Paul.  Dig.  xviii. 
1,  40;  Oato,  B.  B,  11.  Yitruv.  x.  9:  Ferrea  catena  hahens  situlos 
pendentes  cereos.  Non.  xv.  36.  Lastly,  mateUa  and  matellio  were 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  well  as  for  mixing  wine  at 
table.  Plautus  in  Non.  xv.  2 ;  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  119 ;  Oato,  B,  B,  10. 
Of /u^t«  Yarro  says  (t6.):  Vas  aquarium,  quod  in  tridinio  allatam 
aquam  infundebant, 

YESSELS  FOE  HOLDING  LIQUEDS. 

These  went  by  the  general  name  vasa  (Paul,  rec,  sent,  iii.  6,  86), 
which  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19 ; 
Plant.  AvJ,  i.  2,  17.  They  Taried  so  much  in  form,  size,  use,  ma- 
terial, and  workmanship,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
specific  names  to  the  many  that  have  been  preserved ;  a  few  general 
observations  must  therefore  suffice.  Yarro,  Eestus,  Macrobius,  {Sat, 
V.  21),  Nonius  Marcellus,  xiv.,  Isidorus,  xx.  4,  Poll.  x.  {cKtiti  rd 
KaT*  oiKiav  xph<'H'^<')i  Athen.  xi.  are  our  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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Some  of  the  chief  modern  works  are,  Panofka,  Becherchea  sur  les 
veritdbles  noma  des  vases  grecs  ;  Letronne,  Observat  philol.  et  archSoh 
8ur  les  noma  des  vases  grecs  ;  and  Ussing,  de  nominihis  vasorum  Grose, 
Most  of  these  refer  to  Greek  vessels,  but  in  fact  the  majority  of 
the  Soman  ones,  except  the  commoner  sorts,  were  derived  from 
Greece.  The  Greek  names  of  several  of  these,  and  the  Greek 
subjects  pourtrayed  on  them,  long  continued  to  show  their  first 
origin,  e.  g.  the  scyphi  Homerici  of  Nero.     Suet.  Ner,  47. 

The  vasa  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware,  ^di7ta,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Plin. 
H.  N,  XXXV.  46,  either  of  very  simple  construction  {cumano  ruhi- 
cundapidvere  testa.  Mart.  xiv.  114 ;  xi.  27,  5 ;  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6. 118),  or 
valuable  from  their  size  and  skilful  workmanship  {propter  tenuita- 
tern,  Pliny).  See  Euperti  on  Juvenal,  iv.  131 ;  Pliny,  ih, :  eo  perve- 
nit  luxuria,  ut  etiam  fictilia  pluris  constent  quam  murrhina.  The  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  bloomed  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etruria  (Mart.  xiv.  98)  and  lower  Italy  (Mart.  xiv.  102,  114);  but 
eyen  in  Numa's  time  there  was  a  guild  of  potters  at  Bome.  Pliny, 
ih.  All  sorts  of  utensils  and  vessels  were  worked  either  after  Greek 
patterns  or  from  original  designs.  The  numerous  terra  cottas  stOl 
existing  are  conspicuous  alike  for  their  durability,  colouring,  and 
finish,  as  well  as  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  shapes ;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handles  and  rims  is  truly  won- 
derful. Ovens  for  baking  them  have  often  been  discovered,  and  at 
Oria  in  Campania,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  number  of 
vessels.  See  Hausmann,  de  confectione  vasorum  antiq,  fidilium. 
On  the  terra  cotta  lamps,  see  the  following  Excursus,  on  the 
Manner  of  Lighting. 

(2)  The  metal  vasa  were  very  numerous.  The  silver  and  golden 
utensils  were  either  pura  {sine  ullo  opere  artificis,  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  1 ; 
Juv.  ix.  141 ;  Mart.  iv.  38 ;  also  leviay  Juv.  xiv.  62) ;  or  coelata,  a^era, 
toreumata.  The  latter  were  doubtless  not  always  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist  whose  name  they  bore ;  but  it  was  the  name  more  than  the 
workmanship  that  enhanced  their  value.  [The  Greek  ropivriKri  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Eoman  coelatura;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  in  relief  in  metal ;  as  Quinctilian  expressly  states,  ii.  21 ;  Plin. 
ff.  N.  xxxiii.  Isid.  xx.  4 :  Coelata  vo^sa  signis  emijientibus  intus  ex- 
trave  expressis  a  coelo,  qiLod  est  genus  ferramenti,  quod  vulgo  cilion&m 
vacant.  Anciently,  such  vessels  were  termed  anccesa,  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  20 :  quod  circimiccedendo  fiuni.  See  Garatoni  on  Oic.  Verr,  iv. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  constructed  in  a  piece  with  the 
vessel  itself  (being  either  hammered  out,  or  cast  and  then  chased) » 
like  the  dishes  and  cups  ornamented  with  wreaths  {lan4yes  pampi- 
niUe,  patince  hederatoe  discus  corymhiatuSf  Troh.  Poll.  Claud,  17); 
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or  the  embossing  was  done  on  a  separate  piece  of  metal,  which 
was  afterwards  fixed  on  to  the  vesseL  Lead  was  used  for  soldering 
them  together.  Alp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19 ;  Paul.  Dig.  vi.  1,  23.  Such 
plates  in  relief  were  named  sigilla,  Cic.  Verr:  iv.  22 ;  and  these  were 
further  called  emblemata  or  crtw^ce.  Verr»  iv.  23.  The  first  were 
massive  pieces,  stuck  firmly  into  the  vessel.  (Hence  the  term  ewi- 
hlema  vermiculatum  applied  to  designs  in  mosaic.)  So  Ulpian,  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  19 :  emblemata  aurea  (in  argento),  and  §  6 ;  so  Paul,  ib, 
32,  and  Bee,  sent,  iii.  6,  89 :  Vasis  argenteis  emblemata  ex  duro  fixa. 
Sen.  JSp,  o,  Pliny,  11,  N,  xxxiii.  55,  mentions,  as  a  phialcB  emblemay 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  stealing  the  Palladium.  Comp.  Treb.  PoU.  Tit, 
in  xxi.  Tyr.  32.  Crustoe,  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  its  true 
meaning,  of  thin  covering  generally,  for  instance,  the  plates  of 
marble  covering  the  walls,  fishes*  scales,  &c.»),  denote  thin  plates  or 
strips,  with  or  without  embossed  work,  which  were  not  so  much 
fixed  in,  as  on  and  around  the  vessels.  Thus  a  chaplot  of  embossed 
work  placed  round  a  vessel  would  be  called  only  cruata,  not  emblema. 
The  crusta  was  thin  like  veneering,  the  emblema  compact  and  mas- 
sive. Paul.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  32 :  cymbia  argentea  crustis  aureis  illi'-> 
gata,  whereas  infixa  is  used  of  the  emblemata.  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  24 : 
if  a  acite  in  aureia  pocvXia  illigabat  (i.  e.  crustas),  ita  ajpte  in  acyphis 
aureia  includebat  (i.  e.  emblemata).  See  S^lmas.  ad  Solin,  p.  736. 
Emesti  Clavis,  v.  cruata,  Tiberius  forbade  the  expression  emblema, 
as  being  bad  Latin,  Suet.  Tib,  71 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  51,  but  of  course 
it  continued  to  be  used.  Va>aa  aurea  are  also  mentioned  (Ulp.  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  27),  but  the  argentea  were  naturally  more  common.  One 
hundred  such  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  most  of  them  mag- 
nificently embossed.  See  Mua.  Borb,  x.  14 ;  xi.  45 ;  xiii.  49.  A 
rich  discovery  of  them  was  made  in  Normandy,  from  the  temple  of 
Mercury  at  Canetum.] 

The  chryaendeta,  so  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  incorrectly 
explained  to  be  drinking- vessels ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  flat 
vessels  for  serving  up  the  food :  at  least  this  is  the  only  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  by  Martial,  ii.  43,  11 ;  and  xiv.  97;  comp, 
vi.  94.  The  name  itself,  and  the  designation  ^ava,  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  silver  vessels  with  a  golden  rim,  perhaps 
also  with  inlaid  gold-work. 

The  vaaa  of  Corinthian  brass  were  highly  prized.  See  above. 
[Bronze  vessels  were  naturally  most  frequent,  numbers  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Muaeum  Borbonicum  ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  material,  are  always  gracefully  formed,  the  handles  par- 
ticularly so,  with  very  fine  embossing.] 

(3)  Vessels  adorned  with  gems.     We  must  not  believe  that  in 
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every  case  where  vessels  of  ametliyst,  etc.,  are  mentioned,  real  pre- 
cious stones  are  meant,  though  there  were  such  also.  We  have  only 
to  call  to  mind  the  Mantuan  vase,  as  it  i«  called.  Cio.  Yerr.  Iy.  27. 
[Prop.  iii.  3,  26  :  Nee  Mbit  e  gemma  divite  nostra  sitts,  Yirg.  Oeorg.  li. 
506 ;  Mart.  xiv.  110.  See  a  cup  of  onyx,  Mus,  Borh,  xii.  47.  Little 
vessels  of  onyx  were  often  used  for  anointing,  and  hence  onyx  came 
to  denote  an  ointment  vessel.  Hor.  Od,  iv.  12, 17 :  Nardi  parvus 
onyx.     Prop.  iii.  8,  22  ;  ii.  10,  13 ;  Mart.  vii.  94 ;  xi.  50.] 

Vessels  ornamented  with  precious  stones  were  much  more  fre- 
quent, gemmis  distinctay  or  composed  of  a  quantity  of  cameos  set  in 
gold,  Appian,  Mithr,  116,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  the  later 
poets.  [Plin.  xxxiii.  2  :  turha  gemmarum  potamus  et  smaragdia 
teximus  calices,  xxxvii.  6 ;  Mart.  xiv.  109 ;  Juv.  x.  26  ;  v.  43;  Auson. 
epigr,  8 ;  XJlp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19. 

(4)  Vessels  of  amber  were  only  of  small  dimetisions,  Mart.  iv. 
32 :  De  ape  electro  inclusa.  Metal  vessels  were  also  ornamented 
with  amber.    Paul.  Big,  xxxiv.  2,  32 ;  Mart.  viii.  51 : 

Vera  minus  flavo  radiant  electra  metallo. 
Juv.  V.  37  ;  xiv.  307.     Ivory  seems  to  have  been  rarely  used  for 
vessels,  or  their  ornaments.     Mart.  xiv.  78 ;  Orell.  3838 ;  pyxidem 
ehoream,"] 

(5)  Vessels  of  glass.  The  ingeniously- wrought  objects  in  glass 
for  which  Alexandria  particularly  was  famed,  appear  to  throw  all 
the  skill  of  the  English  and  Bohemian  glass-polishers  [yitriariiy 
OreU.  4229]  completely  into  the  shade.  [Mart.  xii.  74  :  Cum  tihi 
Niliacus  portet  crystalla  cataplus,  Cic.  p.  Bah.  14 ;  Treb.  Poll. 
Clatid,  17  :  calices  ^gyptios.  Vop.  Tac.  ii.]  They  knew  as  well  as 
we  how  to  impo-rt  to  the  glass  any  colour  they  pleased,  and  make 
skilfbl  imitations  of  precious  stones.  Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  67 ;  comp. 
xxxvii.  7, 26, 6, 22 ;  [Isid.  xvi.  15  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758] ;  and  this  kind 
of  coloured  glass  is  no  doubt  often  meant  under  the  word  gemmm  ; 
e.  g.  the  amethystini  trientes.  Mart.  x.  49.  To  them  belong  also 
the  variously- shaded  a??a«so??#es,  [from  Egypt,]  (Vopisc.  Saturn,  8,) 
perhaps  opal-glass,  or  something  similar.  The  most  valued  however 
were  the  crystallina,  of  quite  pure,  white,  and  transparent  glass. 
Plin.  [Isid.  xvi.  15.]  We  must  always  therefore  understand  it  of 
crystal  glass,  when  crystallina  or  crystalla  (Mart.  ix.  23,  [xiv.  Ill,] 
xii.  74)  are  mentioned;  and  when  we  read  (ix.  60,  13)  of  turhata 
hrevi  crystallina  vitro,  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  impure, 
perhaps  greenish,  piece,  or  place,  as  i.  64,  6,  Aretince  violant  crystal- 
Una  testes.  They  had  also  the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differently- 
coloured  layers  joined  together,  which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onyx.    Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  66.    The  renowned  Barberini  or 
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Portland  Yase,  [from  the  tomb  of  Severus  Alexander,]  wHcli  was 
long  considered  a  genuine  sardonjrx,  is  of  tliis  description.  Hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  sardonyches  veri.  Mart.  iv.  61, 6 ;  ix.  60, 19. 

[Still  finer  than  the  Portland  vase  is  the  embossed  glass  vase, 
with  blue  and  white  bas-reliefs,  discovered  in  1837,  in  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii.     See  Mtta,  Barb,  xi.  28,  29.] 

The  opal  bowl,  described  in  Scene  II.,  was  discovered  about  the 
year  1725,  in  Navarre,  and  at  the  time  Fea  translated  Winkelmann's 
Hi8t.  of  the  Arts,  was  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  D.  Carlo  de' 
Marchesi  Trivulsi.  Such  vessels  were  named  diatreta^  Mart.  xii.  70, 
9  ;  TJlp.  Dig,  ix.  2,  27.  On  the  other  hand,  toreuma  (Mart.  xi.  11, 
tepidi  toreumata  Nili,  [xiv.  94,]  et  passim)  has  a  more  extended 
signification,  and  may  be  referred  particularly  to  the  ccelata,  Comp. 
Martial,  xiv.  115.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  115 :  Leahium  genua  vasis  ccelati 
a  Lesbiia  inventum,  and  these  were  of  purple-coloured  glass.  Ath.  xL 
p.  486.  According  to  Quinct.  i.  21,  the  term  cedar e  cannot  properly 
be  used  of  glass ;  aculptura  is  the  word  to  be  u^ed  of  wood,  ivory, 
glass,  and  marble.     See  the  Excursus  on  the  Baths. 

(6)  Vaaa  murrhuia.  It  is  plain  from  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  ancients  express  themselves  about  the  vasa  murrhina,  that  they 
were  not  quite  clear  about  its  substance.  For  with  the  exception  of 
the  much-quoted  passage  of  Prop.  iv.  5,  26, 

Seu  quse  palmiferse  mittunt  venalia  Thebse, 
Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis, 

there  is  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  than 
of  a  positive  use.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
about  the  material  from  which  they  were  composed.  Many  have 
declared  the  murrha  to  be  natural  stone;  [e.g.  agate,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
etc.]  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  Propertins, 
that  it  was  Ohiueso  porcelain,  has  met  with  numerous  defenders  [as 
the  Scaligers  and  Salmiisius].  And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  majority  of 
passages  on  the  subject ;  besides  which,  it  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  assertion  (if  true)  of  Gell,  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
name  of  Mirrha  de  Smyrna,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  [The  most  important  passage  is  in  Pliny,  H.  N,  xxxvii.  2, 
8  :  Qriena  murrhina  mittit,  Inveniuntur  enim  ihi  in  pluribus  nee  in- 
aignihua  loda  Parthici  regni,  proecijpue  in  Carmania.  Humorem  putant 
aub  terra  calore  denaari,  Amplitudine  nuaguxim  parvoa  excedunt 
ahacoa,  craaaitudine  raro  quanta  dictum  eat  vaai  potorio^  etc.  Whence 
it  appears  that  Pliny  did  not  consider  it  an  artificial  product.  The 
miaeral  which  suits  Pliny's  description  best,  is  the  Fluor  or  Derby- 
•  shire  spar,  from  which  exactly  similar  vessels  are  made  in  England. 
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It  is  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  a  faint  brilliancy,  &c.,  just  as  Pliny  says. 
This  opinion  is  the  one  now  most  generally  adopted  among  tKe 
learned.  The  Boman  jurists  declared  that  murrhina  (although  of 
great  value,  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  7)  were  not  to  be  coimted  as  gems.] 
There  were  genuine  and  false  murrhina,  the  latter  probably  an  imi- 
tation in  glass,  as  Plin.  xxxyi.  26,  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  manufactured,  says,  fit  et  albwm  et  murrhinum.  The  passage 
of  Propertius  cited  above  probably  refers  to  this  imitation.  In  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  vessels  we  shall  class  them  as  follows. 

L  Vasa  for  preserving  liquids,  in  cellars,  chambers,  tabernse, 
and  partly  for  transporting  them  in 

(a)  larger  sorts :  doZi,  cadif  amphoroe,  lagence,  which,  as  they  were 
chiefly  for  wine  (though  also  for  oil,  Cato,  E,  R.  13 ;  and  honey, 
Cic.  Verr,  ii.  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Drinks. 
{h)  Smaller  sorts  for  keeping  articles  in  though  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  contents  being  destined  for  speedy  consumption.  Ampulla 
(^V/^vXoc,  \7)KvOoQy  \TiKv9tov))  short,  and  thickset  in  shape,  with  a 
naiTOW  neck.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  30.  If  designed  for  hanging  up,  it  was 
provided  with  a  handle.  Oil  was  kept  in  them  for  bathing.  (Appul. 
Flor.  ii.  9;  Mart.  iii.  82,  26;  Cic^  de  Fin,  iv.  12.)  Also  vinegar 
(Plin.  M,  N,  XX.  14,  54),  and  wine.  They  were  also  used  for 
drinking  out  of,  Mart.  vi.  35 : 

.  .  .  vitreisque  tepeutem 
AmpuUis  potas  semisupinns  aquam. 

Suet.  Dom,  21.  This  often  happened  on  a  journey.  Plant.  Merc* 
V.  2,  86 ;  comp.  Pers.  i.  3,  43.  Leathern  bottles  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  scortece  amptUloe,     Ool.  viii.  2. 

Alahastrum  was  used  only  for  ointment  and  oil ;  it  was  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  decreasing  upward,  and  always  without  handle^. 
Phn.  H,  N,  ix.  35,  56 ;  xxi.  4,  10.  It  was  made  of  onyx  (hence 
called  onyx)y  alabaster,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  well  as  glass. 
Many  derive  it  from  d  and  Xafit),  referring  to  the  absence  of  han- 
dles. Others  think  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  material  of 
which  it  was  usually  made.  Miiller  and  "Welcker,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  stone  took  its  name  from  the  vessel.  Its  use  is  evident 
from  Cicero  in  Non,  xv.  Vt^plenus  tmguenti.  Mart.  xi.  8;  Plin.  JJ.  K, 
xiii.  2,  3,  ungttenta  optivie  servantur  in  alahastris  ;  xxxvi.  5, 12.  The 
alahaatra  were  carried  in  thongs,  and  there  were  regular  stands  for 
them,  aXapaoTpoOfiKti* 

2.   Vaaa  for  drawing,  pouring  out,  and  distributing. 

Those  for  water,  urna,  urceus,  nanus ^  &c.,  have  been  already 
discussed;  those  for  wine  were  called  guUua,  simpulvm^  epichysia^ 
cyathus,  Yarro,  L»  L,  v.  124.  Most  probably  guttus,  and  the  Greek 
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epichysis  (Plaut.  Btid.  v.  2,  32),  were  small  cans  with  narrow  necks 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  118,  cum  patera  guUua^  i.  e.  the  can  with  the  saucer 
under  it.  See  Heindorf,  ad  loc, ;  guttus  faginus  in  Pliny,  H,  N.  xvi* 
73) ;  sdmpuvium  and  cyathus,  a  special  kind  of  wine  ladles ;  see 
the  Excursus  on  the  TaWe  Utensils.  GuUi  were  not  used  as  ladles, 
but  more  as  oQ  or  ointment  cruets,  Gell.  xvii.  18.  They  ai'e  men- 
tioned in  the  baths,  Juv.  iii.  263 ;  xi.  158.  Outtumium  was  likewise 
a  can  with  a  narrow  neck,  Paul.  p.  98;  also  called  cidumiumf  Paul, 
p.  51.  The  simpuvium  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  by  Varro,  in 
Non.  XV.  12,  modus  matidoR ;  it  was  of  wood  or  earthenware.  A 
similar  can  for  pouring  out  water  over  the  washing-basin  was  called 
mancUis,  Yarro  in  Non,  xv.  32.  All  these  cans  have  a  handle  and 
mouth,  but  they  vary  much.  Sometimes  the  handle  rises  hig:h 
above  the  vessel;  sometimes  it  is  small;  the  narrow oieck  is  some- 
times long,  sometimes  short,  &c.  See  some  cans  of  wonderful 
workmanship  in  Mu8,  Borb,  ii.  47;  xii.  69;  xiii.  43.  Compare  iv. 
43;  V.  15;  vi.  29;  xii.  55;  xiii.  46;  xiii.  27. 

3.  Drinking- vessels.     See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils. 

4.  Cooking- vessels.     See  p.  298. 

5.  Table  utensils,  as  dishes,  saucers,  &c.     See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Table  Utensils, 

6.  Washing- vessels.  One  of  the  largest  was  called  nctsaitema* 
Fest.  p.  169,  vaa  anscUum  etpa/tens,  Varro,  jR.  B.  i.  22,  ex  cere.  Plant. 
^tich,  ii.  2,  27.  Lahrum  was  large,  but  it  denotes  in  a  wider  sense 
every  sort  of  large  tub  used  for  wine  and  oil,  <&c.  Cato,  B,  B.  13. 
It  was  made  of  marble,  clay,  and  metal.  Col.  xii.  16,  60.  It  is  a 
bathing- tub  in  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6;  Ovid.  Fast,  iv.  76;  Cic.  ad  Fam%.  xiv. 
20.  Pelvis  was,  according  to  Nonius,  xv.  4,  sinus  aquarius  in  quo 
varia  perluuntuVyi,  e.  a  rinsing-tub.  Juv.  iii.  277,  patulas  effundere 
pelves.  It  also  served  as  a  foot-bath,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  119.  Brasferi^ 
culum  was  a  pelvis  for  religious  uses.     Festus  and  Paul.  p.  248. 

.  Aquiminarium  resembled  it,  being  a  sort  of  rinsing-tub.  Pomp. 
Big.  xxxiv.  2,  21,  where  a  silver  one  is  mentioned;  or  perhaps  it 
was  used  for  washing  the  hands  in.  Paull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10.  Po^u- 
hrum  and  trulleum  were  washing-basins.  Nonius,  xv.  11,  makes  both 
words  identical.  See  Paul.  Diac.  p.  247.  Non.  xv.  32,  truUeum,  quo 
manus  perluuntur.  Malluvium  is  also  explained  to  be  a  basin  for 
washing  the  hands,  Paul,  and  Fest.  p.  160.  Lehes  is  reckoned  among 
the  same  sort  by  Servius,  ad  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  466 ;  Mus,  Borb.  x.  36* 

CURTAINS. 

Tqeib  use  in  the  theatre,  in  atria  and  arcades,  and  before  dcKir*- 
ways,  has  already  been  discussed.     Such  hangings  «eem  to  have  aia» 
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been  used  as  tapestry  to  coyer  the  walls  and  ceilings.     See  aboye. 

Wustemann's  explanation  of  the  aiMpensa  aidcea  of  Horace.  Porphyr. 

on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  54 ;  Serv.  on  Virg.  ^n,  i.  701,  in  domihus  tende- 

hantur  aulcea  ut  imitatio  tentoriorum  fieret ;  unde  et  in  thalamia  hoc 
fieri  hodieque  conspicimua.  Such  hangings  are  seen,  tastefiilly  draped, 
in  seyeral  &escos ;  and  on  the  lamp,  in  Passer.  Itcc,  fid,  iii.  37. 

Conopium  was  a  kind  of  yeil-like  hanging,  properly  mosquito-net, 
used  only  by  effeminate  persons.  Hor.  JSpod,  ix.  16 ;  Juy.  yi.  80 ; 
and  Schol.  culicare  conopium^  Prop,  iii.  11,  45.] 

IMPLEMENTS  FOE  CLEANING. 

The  implements  used  for  cleaning  the  walls,  floor,  ceilings,  and 
famiture,  were  acopcd,  besoms  made  of  the  biunches  of  the  wild 
myrtle,  oxymyraine  (ruscus  acideata,  Linn.),  or  the  tam.arisk,  Tama- 
fix  QaUicay  PHn.  xxiii.  9, 83 ;  xyi.  26, 45  [Mai-t.  xiy.  82 ;  Oato,  R,  B, 
152,  acopoB  virgeod];  and  sponges,  apongice.  [Mart.  xiy.  144.]  Amongst 
sponges,  the  Punic  or  African,  and  the  Ehodian,  were  much  prized ; 
but  the  softest  came  from  the  Lycian  town  Antiphellos,  Plin.  H,  N, 
ix.  45,  69  ;  xxxi.  11.  They  were  sometimes  fastened  to  a  long,  and 
at  others  to  a  short,  staff;  in  which  case  they  were  caRed  pcniculif 
which  signifies  sponges,  and  not  brushes  or  hair  brooms.  Terence, 
Eun,  iv.  7,  7.  [Paul.  Diac.  p.  208,  p&niculi  apongiw  longm  propter 
Hmilitiui>inem  cavdarum  appellatas,']  This  is  the  infelix  d€Mnnatas 
apongia  virgce.  Mart.  xii.  48 ;  and  the  arundo,  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2,  23. 
They  were  also  used  for  cleaning  shoes.  Plant.  Menaachm,  ii.  3, 40 ;  ii. 
2,  12.  [Eest.  y.  phiem,  p.  230.]  It  appears  doubtful  whether  they 
liad  not  also  siTnilax  contriyances  made  of  bristles.  We  at  least 
might  infer  this  from  the  second  diminutiye  penicillvsy  as  they 
manufactured  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  Plin.  xxyiii.  17,  71. 
Why  not  also  brooms  ?  Plin.  ix.  45,  66.  [Long  poles  were  used  for 
clearing  away  the  cobwebs,  and  ladders  in  cleaning  the  ceiLLags. 
Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12-,  pertic(B  quibua  aranece  deter gantuVy  acalai 
qtuB  ad  lacu/naria  admoveantur.  The  besoms  have  been  already 
mentioned.     See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  from  which  we  haye  borrowed  this  description  of 
tlie  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house,  are  Plant.  Aain,  ii.  4,  18 ; 
Stick,  ii.  2,  23 ;  Juy.  xiy.  63 : 

Yerre  payimentum  ;  nitidas  osteude  colamoas : 

Arida  cum  to  to  descend  at  aranea  tela  : 

Hie  leve  argentum,  vasa  aspera  tergeat  alter. 


x2 


EXCURSUS  IV.    SCEIfE  II. 


THE  MANNER  OF  LIGHTING. 

/^NE  of  the  imperfections  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  ancients 
^^  was  the  universal  nse  of  oil-lamps.  Had  they  provided 
against  the  nncleanliness  by  having  glass  cylinders  to  consume  the 
smoke  (fuligo),  "we  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  pre- 
ference given  to  oil  over  tallow  and  wax.  But  they  had  no  in- 
vention of  the  sort,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  lamps  of  bronze  and  precious  metals,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  ceilings  from  being  blackened, 
and  their  breathing  oppressed,  by  smoke.  The  nature  of  the 
country  doubtless  led  them  to  use  oU,  but  its  cheapness  does  not 
appear  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  having  continued  to  bear  its 
discomforts,  and  we  must  therefore  rather  suppose  that  at  that 
time  wax  and  tallow  candles  were  not  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  good  light ;  hence  we  find  that  the  lucerna  was  used  by 
the  poor,  whilst  the  smoky  oil-lamp  was  burned  in  the  palaces  of 
the  wealthy. 

The  whole  apparatus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  by  Appul.  Met. 
iv. :  TcediSy  ItLcerniSf  cereisy  sebaceisy  et  cceteria  nodijtmi  luminis  instru' 
iiicntis  darescunt  tenebras.  The  tcedoBy  properly  slips  of  pine,  were 
not  intended  for  the  usual  house-lighting,  so  tiiat  only  the  lucemsB 
and  canddcBy  which  latter  are  partly  ceroBy  and  partly  sehaceoey  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  We  learn  that  these  only  were  in  use  at  a  more 
ancient  period,  [no  mention  is  ever  made  of  them  among  the  Greeks ; 
see  Becker's  OharideSy  Eng.  Trans,  p.  130,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
invention.  Varro,  L,  i.  v.  34 ;  also  Be  vita  Fop.  Rom. ;  in  Serv.  cd 
Virg,  j^n.  i.  727;  [VaL  Max.  iii.  6,  4;  comp.  Cic.  de  Sen,  13]; 
Mart.  xiv.  43,  Candelabrum  Corinthium: 

Nomina  candelae  nobis  antiqua  dedetant : 
Non  norat  parcos  uncta  lacema  patres. 

Athen.  xv.  700.  Instead  of  our  wick,  they  used  for  the  candelss, 
the  pith  of  a  kiad  of  rush,  the  indigenous  papyrus,  scirjma,  Plin. 
xvi.  37,  70 ;  Anthol,  Pat.  vi.  249.  Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  also 
be  understood  by  the  funiculuB  of  Varro.  These  rushes  were 
smeared  over  with  wax  or  tallow,  although  taUow-candles,  aebacm 
(in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  6,  fax  sebalis),  were  only  employed  for  the 
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commonest  ptuposee.  "We  learn  from  Varro  that  there  were  other 
eandelee,  in  earlier  times,  besides  the  cerese.  partial  has,  among 
his  AjpopTioretay  two  different  epigrams  (candela,  40, 

Ancillam  tibi  sors  dedit  lucernse 
Tutas  qu8B  vigil  exigit  fcenebras. 
and  cerens,  42). 

Hie  tibi  nocturnos  praestabit  cereus  ignes, 
Subducta  est  puero  namque  lucerna  tuo. 

in  both  of  which  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  candela  and  cerens 
were  considered  commoner  than  the  Incema.  This  is  more  plain 
from  Juv.  iii.  287,  where  TJmbricins  says  of  himself  in  distinction 
to  the  cenea  lampas  of  the  rich : 

.  .  .  Quern  Inna  solet  dcducere  vel  breve  lumen 
Candelfle,  cujus  dispense  et  tempero  filum  ; 

and  &om  PHny,  xxxiy.  3,  6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  extravagant 
prices  of  the  candelabra,  which  nevertheless  took  their  name  from 
so  insignificant  a  thing.  Wax  candles  are,  however,  mentioned 
with  lamps  in  descriptions  of  splendour  and  profusion;  and  Yirgil 
{^n.  i.  727)  says  of  the  Palace  of  Dido : 

.  .  .  dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis 
Incensi  et  noctem  flammis  funalia  vincunt. 

Boettiger  was  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  wax  lights.  The  cerei,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  comisaatio  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Epist, 
22,  and  the  candelae  generally,  were  not  torches,  and  the  candelabra 
were  formed  to  hold  them.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  supra ;  pPaul.  Diac.  p. 
46,  42  ;  Isidor.  xx.  10] ;  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Andr,  i.  1,  88.  [The  can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  funalia,  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isid.  XX.  10 :  funalia  candelabra  exstantea  atimvlos  hchuerunty  quiJma 
funiculi  figehantur.     In  Ov.  Met  xii.  246, 

Lampadibus  densum  rapuit  funale  coruscis. 

the  word  funalia  seems  used  as  a  lamp-holder.]  The  hand-cande- 
labra mentioned  by  Servius  are  probably  like  the  lychnuchi  used  at 
the  Lampadedromice,  in  which  the  plate  under  the  candle  served 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  hand  from  the  dripping  of 
the  hot  wax,  and  the  flame  from  the  draught  of  air. 

Lamps,  ItLcernaSf  are  still  extant  in  great  numbers,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  emblematic  ornaments  upon  them, 
they,  with  the  candelabra,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  important  works  on  this  subject  are  [Liceti,  de 
Luc.  antiq.  recondttis] ;  Bellori,  Lucemce  septdcrales ;  Passeri,  L^vc. 
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fictiles ;  Antichitd  cTErcolano,  viii. ;  Mus,  Borh. ;    MiUin.  Mcnwm, 
ined.  ii.  160. 

The  difEerence  frequently  made  between  lucemoi  cuhicuJ^res, 
hdlneareSj  tridvniaresy  aepulcrales,  can  only  refer  to  the  different  uses, 
and  the  most  we  can  assume  is  that  the  tridiniares  were  more 
elegant  than  the  balneares,  and  had  more  wicks  than  the  cubicu- 
lares,  which  last,  although  the  proper  night  lamps,  served  for  light- 
ing the  sitting-rooms  generally.  Mart.  x.  38,  7,  and  xiv.  39.  The 
sepulcrales,  so  called  from  having  been  frequently  found  in  tombs, 
were  not  made  for  that  purpose,  but  only  given  to  the  deceased  as 
usual  lamps.  [This  remark  requires  correction;  for  there  were 
special  lamps,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  which  show  that 
they  were  exclusively  used  in  tombs,  e.  g.  sit  tihi  terra  levia  anima 
dtdcis;  and  Diis  Manibvs,  Passer,  iii.  49,  46,  51;  BellOr.  ii.  16. 
These  lucemae  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the 
vault,  either  voluntarily  or  in  compliance  with  the  last  will  of  the 
deceased.  In  Modest.  Dig,  xl.  4,  44,  MsBvia  wills  ut  monumento 
meo  alternis  mensibus  lucemam  accendant  et  soUennia  mortie  peragant. 
See  Petron.  3.] 

Most  of  the  lamps  we  possess  are  of  terra  cotta  [hence  called 
testa,  Yirg.  Georg,  i.  391],  or  bronze,  but  lucerruB  aurece,  argentece, 
vitreoe  [Passer,  ii.  t.  83],  and  even  of  marble,  are  mentioned.  Those 
of  terra  cotta  are  usually  of  a  long  round  form,  flat  and  vdthout 
feet :  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  is, 
there  are  often  designs  in  relief,  chiefly  mythological  [often  beasts, 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peacocks,  apes,  horses,  she- wolves  -wdth 
Bomulus  and  Eemus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  battles  of  gladiators, 
trophies,  flowers,  chaplets,  masks;  see  Passer,  iii.  20],  and  far 
better  than  could  be  expected  on  utensils  of  every-day  use.  [The 
models  were  made  by  particular  ^^rwZi  dgilkUoreSy  Orell.  4191,  who 
sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
the  workshop,  often  stands  at  the  bottom,  e.  g.  a  garland,  a  half- 
moon,  etc. ;  sometimes  the  name  of  the  patron  or  emperor.  Passer, 
i.  p.  X..  See  Mus,  Borh,  vi.  30.]  Sometimes  they  have  only  one 
wick,  monomyxoSf  inonoli/chnis ;  [dili/chniSf  Petron.  30] ;  at  others, 
several,  dimyxi,  trimyxi,  polymyxi ;  \luc.  hilychnes,  Orell.  3678 ; 
Poll.  ii.  72;  x.  116;  AnthoL  Pah  xii,  199];  Mart.  xiv.  41,  Lucerna 
polymixoa : 

Illustrem  cum  tota  meis  conYivia  flammis 
Totque  geram  myxas,  una  lucerna  vocor. 

They  seem  to  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  triclinia,  or  the  lar^r 
rooms.     In  the  Antich,  d^ErcoL  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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and  twelve  moks,  and  one  in  the  form  of  a^kiff  for  fourteen  wicks. 
See  Juyen.  vi.  305 : 

Qunm  bibitnr  concha  qnum  jam'vertigine  tectum 
Ambulet  et  geminis  ezsnrgit  mensa  lucemis. 
Petrou.  64. 

The  bronze  lamps  were  still  more  elegant.  Among  the  most 
tastefol  are  the  dimyxos,  on  which  a  winged  boy  is  grouped  with  a 
^oose ;  &  ooj?y  of  which  is  here  given  from  the  Mus,  B&rh  iv.  14 ; 


i       J 


r~\ 


\\ 


one  with  three  lights,  on  which  is  a  dancer  with  the  Phrygian  cap 
[AuMk.  d^Er^cci.  t.  29),  and  one  with  a  Silenus.    Mus,  Both,  i.  1. 10. 
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Hemp,  cannabis,  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  from  it,  were  xxsed 
as  wicks  (Plin.  xix.  1,3),  and  tlie  leaves  of  a  kind  of  verhascumy 
thence  called  0X6f*oc  Xv^vtriff.  Diosc.  iv.  106 ;  PHn.  xxv.  10,  74.  A 
lamp  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Stabise  with  the  wick  still  pre- 
served. 

As  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special  boat-like 
vessels,  infundihulay  having  in  front  a  small  hole  only,  through 
which  the  oil  was  poured,  were  used.  Instruments  were  also  used 
for  raising  and  snufl&ng  the  wicks,  and  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
the  lamp.  Small  pincers  for  raisiag  the  wicks  have  also  been  found 


at  Pompeii  in  great  numbers.  When  a  figure  stood  upon  the  lamp, 
it  sometimes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.  Antich. 
etc.  t.  28,  69 ;  Mus.  Borh,  iv.  t.  58,  vii.  t.  15. 

The  lamps  were  either  placed  on  a  canddahrumy  or  were  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  the  roof.  Virg.  uiEn,  i.  727,  dependetit  lychni 
laquearihvs  aureis,  Petron.  30.  There  were  also  candelabra,  with  a 
number  of  branches,  on  which  lamps  could  be  hung.  Those  found 
in  the  buried  towns  are  of  very  different  heights ;  from  one  Neapo- 
litan palm  to  upwards  of  six,  or  even  ficvou,  palms.  They  stood 
upon  the  ground,  but  were,  in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  sofas, 
of  a  considerable  height.  Lucerna  de  specula  candelabri.  Appul. 
Met,  ii. 

The  poorer  classes  used  those  made  of  wood.  Cic.  ad  Quint,  fr, 
iii.  7 ;  Mart.  xiv.  44,  Candelabrum  ligneum : 

Esse  vides  lignum :  serves  nisi  lamina,  fiet 
De  candelabro  magna  lucerna  tibi. 

Petron.  95 ;  [Caecil.  in  Non.  iii.  74 ;]  comp.  Athen.  xv.  700.  In  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  places  where  they  remained  fixtures,  they 
were  made  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  (ilftw.  Fio-Clem, 
iv.  1,  5,  V.  i.  3),  [vii.  37  ;  Mus.  Borb.  i.  54] ;  and  when  intended  as 
offerings  to  the  gods,  of  valuable  metals,  or  even  of  precious  stones, 
like  that  which  Antiochus  designed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
t/Olinus.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  28.  But  they  were  usually  of  bronze  [Cic. 
V&rr,  iv.  26],  and  the  labour  spent  on  gettiag  them  up  made  this 
an  important  branch  of  ancient  bronze  manufacture. 
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The  proper  candelabra  (also  lychnuchi) — ^for  the  lampadaria^  id 
the  form  of  statues  and  trees, 
were  the  inventions  of  a  later 
age — consisted  of  three  and 
sometimes  four  pieces — the  foot, 
the  shaft,  and  the  discus  or  plate. 
The  slender  shaft  was  usually 
fluted,  and  rested  on  three  feet 
of  animals,  above  which  was 
some  leaf-ornament— it  termin- 
ated  in  a  capital,  on  which  was 
a  kind  of  vase,  covered  by  the 
plate  bearing  the  lamp.  Some- 
times a  head  or  figure  was  above 
the  capital,  and  supported  the 
plate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Mits, 
Borh.  iv.  t.  67,  and  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving. 

The  candelabra  produced  at 
^gina  and  Tarentum  were  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  the  beauty  ^ 
of  their  workmanship,  and  each 
place  signalized  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  parts.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  3,  6;  comp.  Mueller, 
^ginet,  p.  80.  Some  have  a 
second  plate  immediately  above 
the  foot,  and  are  beautifully 
ornamented.  There  were  also 
Corinthian  ones,  as  they  were 
called,  which  sold  at  high  prices 
(Mart.  xiv.  43),  but  Pliny  denies 
that  they  were  genuine. 

There  wore  also  candelabra  so 
constructed  that  the  lamps  could 
be  raised  or  lowered;  in  these 
the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  into  it 
a  staff  was  fitted;  this  bore  the 
plate,  and  had  several  holes,  into 
which  a  pin  could  be  inserted.  One  of  these  is  copied  in  the 
Antich,  t.  70,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  one  in  t.  71,  and  Mus,  Borh, 
vi.  61 :  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feet  could  be  laid  together  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thus  made  for  use  on 
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a  journey :  it  was  only  three  palms  five  inches  high,  bnt  oonld  be 
lengthened  if  necessary. 

There  were  also  four  other  sorts  of  candelabra,  in  which  the 
simple  shaft;  became  either  a  statne  holding  a  torch,  from  which  the 
lamp  bnmed  {Mu8.  Borh.  vii.  t.  15),  or  above  which  two  arms  were 
raised,  holding  the  plate  (iv.  t.  59,  vii.  t.  30),  [in  xiii.  14,  the  statue 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,]  or  the  shaft  was  changed  into  a 
column,  whereon  a  Moor's  head  served  as  a  lamp  (vii.  t.  15).  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lampadaria :  they  are  stems  of 
trees,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lamps  were  suspended.  Mtts.  Borh,  ii.  t.  13,  viii.  t.  31 ;  Antich.  t. 
65,  8.  But  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lychnuchi,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  xxxiv.  3,  8,  Placuere  et  lychmichi  petisiles  in  ddubris 
aut  arhorum  modo  tnala  ferentium  lucentes,  qualie  eat  in  templo  Apol' 
linis  Palatini,  as  he  was  describing  something  tmusual,  and  the 
lychmtchi  penailes  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  chandeliers. 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  however,  was  of  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Something  similar  is  possibly  intended  by  Athen.  xv.  700.  The 
lamps  often  stood  also  on  tripods.     Mua,  Borh,  ix.  13,  vi.  30. 

They  could  scarcely  have  held  sufficient  oil  to  have  kept  burning 
continually,  when  the  revels  lasted  late,  and  fresh  oil  was  therefore 
supplied.  Petron.  22 ;  in  c.  70,  we  find  sweet-smelling  oil  added ; 
an  act  of  extravagance  also  mentioned  in  Martial,  x.  38,  9,  where 
the  lucema  which  lighted  the  bridal  of  Catinus  is  said  to  be  nimhiB 
ehria  Nicerotianis, 

[THE  LATERNiE,  LANTHOBNS. 

Isid.  XX.  10 :  Latema  dictay  quod  lucem  interius  haheat  clausam, 
Etenim  ex  vitro,  intus  reduso  lumine,  ut  venti  flatus  non  adire  possit, 
et  ad  prcehendum  luvien  facile  uhique  circumferafur.  Mart.  xiv.  61. 
Plant.  Aul,  iii.  6,  30,  laterna  Punica,  The  frame  was  mostly  of 
bronze,  the  other  part  of  glass  (Isid.)  or  thin  plates  of  horn.  Plant. 
Amph.  i.  1,  185. 

Volcanum  in  cornu  conclusum  geris. 

Ath.  ^v.  p.  699;  Mart.  xiv.  6,  cornea;  or  of  oiled  linen,  Plant. 
Bacck.  iii.  3,  42  : 

It  magister  quasi  lucerna  nncto  exspretus  linteo. 

Cic.  ad  Att,  iv.  3,  linea  laterna,  though  the  reading  is  doubtful* 
Jl/wfl.  Borh,  ii.] 


EXCUESUS  V.  SCENE  II. 


THE  CLOCKS. 

^OTWITHSTAJSTDESTG  the  magnificence  of  the  domestic  ar- 
-*-^  rangements  of  the  ancients,  and  the  refined  care  bestowed  on 
everything  that  could  make  life  agreeable,  they  still  were  without 
many  ordinary  conveniences.  For  instance,  a  clock,  to  regulate  the 
biisiness  of  the  day,  according  to  a  fixed  measure  of  time,  to  us  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  command  with  facility,  and  even  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  T(dthout, — ^was,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  Eome,  and  even  in  latter  times  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  Originally  they  did  not  divide  the  day  into  hours  at  all,  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Varro,  X.  Z.  vi. 
89 ;  vi.  4,  5 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  60.  Afterwards  the  division  which 
followed  was  very  inconvenient. 

It  is  true,  they  reckoned  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  but  they  divided  the  regular  duration  of  the  day,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  twelve  hours,  and  allotted 
tte  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.  After  the  Bomans  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  sun-dials,  the  natural  day  was  divided- 
into  twelve  equal  hours.  Not  so  the  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
tlie  stars  and  the  increasing  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  single  portions  of  time :  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  it  into  hours  at  first.  Afterwards  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  more  general,  but  even  then  the  former  custom  de- 
rived from  the  camp,  by  which  the  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches,  still  remained  much  in  tu3e.  In  civil  life  it  became  more 
subdivided:  eight  divisions  were  adopted,  named  byMacrobius,  Sat 
i.  3,  and  found  essentially  the  same  in  Censorinus,  de  Die  Nat.  24. 
According  to  the  former  they  were  called,  beginning  with  sunset, 
vespera  {crepu8culum),  prima  fax  [Iv/minihua  accensis)^  concuhia  {nox)y 
intempesta  {nox) :  and  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  medice  noctis  incli- 
natiOy  gallicinium,  conticinium,  diluculum,  [See  also  Yarro,  Z.  Z.  vi. 
6,  7;  Isidor.  v.  31.]  Still  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  night  was 
divided  into  twelve  hours.  P.  Rose.  A,  1,  On  this  account  a  faulty 
state  of  things  naturally  arose,  for  the  hours  of  night  and  day  being 
of  variable  length  throughout  the  year,  and  only  equal  at  the 
equinoxes,  their  eleventh  hour,  for  instanoe,  began  at  fifty-eight 
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miniiies  past  two,  acoording  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  in  the  win- 
ter solstioe,  and  at  two  minutes  past  fiye  in  the  summer  solstice. 
Thus  any  comparison  of  the  Boman  hours  with  ours  is  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  we  must  always  know  the  natural  length  of 
the  day  for  the  latitude  of  Bome,  in  order  that  our  calculation 
may  be  correct.  Still  for  a  tolerably  near  computation,  the  table 
giyen  in  Ideler^s  Lehrbuch  d.  Chronologie,  and  in  the  ffandbuckj 
Part  ii.,  is  sufficient ;  '  it  gives  the  length  of  the  Boman  day  in  our 
equi-fonn  hours  for  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  year  45  B.C.,  being  the  first  year  of  Julius  Caesar's  regulation  of 
the  calendar.' 

Day  of  the  Year.  Lenffth  o/the  Day. 

lioim.    mixi. 

23  December 8    54 

6  February 9    50 

23  March 12 

9  May 14     10 

25  June 15      6 

10  August 14     10 

25  September 12 

9  November 9    50 

In  order  to  give  a  more  dear  and  comprehenmye  view  of  the 
matter,  a  Table  is  added,  comparing  the  Boman  hours  with  ours, 
at  both  the  solstices,  where  the  difference  is  greatest,  while  at  the 
equinoxes  alone  our  hours  coincide  with  those  of  the  Boman. 

In  Summer.  In  Winter. 

hour.  hoon.  min.  sec.                                       hours,  min.  sec. 

1  4    27  7  33 

2  5    42  30  8  17     30 

3  6    58  9.     2 

4  8     13  30  9  46    30 

5  9    29  10  31 

6  80    44    30  11     15    30 

7  12  12 

8  1     15    30  12    44     30 

9  2     31  1     29 

10  3  46  30                                      2  13    20 

11  5  2  2  58 

12  6  17  30                                      3  42    30 
End  of  the  day  7  33  4  27 

This  division  of  the  hours  lasted  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  in 
calendars  of  the  latest  period  that  we  find  the  length  of  the  night 
and  day,  through  the  different  months,  given  acoording  to  equi- 
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Qoctial  hours.  Of  iliis  kind  is  the  Calendariiign  ruaticum  Farnesia^ 
num,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Qrsev.  Thea,  antiq,  Horn,  viii.,  with 
Orsini's  explanations ;  and  in  MtM,  Borh  ii.  t.  44.  Still  it  contains 
as  yet  no  indication  of  a  Christian  sera,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Viennese 
one,  which  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Constantine.  In  Graev.  97 ;  Ideler, 
Handhuch  d.  Chron,  ii.  139.  A  question  difficult  of  solution  offers 
itself,  whether  in  giving  the  hour,  as  hora  sexta,  nona,  decimal  the 
current  or  already  elapsed  hour  is  meant  (S.  Salmas.  on  Vopiac,  Flo- 
nan,  6,  634 ;  Exerc,  ad  Solin,  636) ;  whether,  for  instance,  Jwra  nana 
denoted  the  equinoctial  hour  from  two  to  three,  or  was  equivalent  to 
saying,  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  true  that  on  ancient  sun-dials  the 
hours  are  only  divided  by  means  of  eleven  lines,  which  have  no 
numbers  placed  against  them.  [See  below.  Sometimes,  however, 
numbers  were  engraved.  Varro,  L,  Z.  vi.  4  :  meridies  ab  eo,  g^^d 
mediiM  dies,  D  antiqui,  non  It  in  lioc  dicehant,  ut  Froeneste  incimm  in 
sUarip  vidi,"]  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  fell  upon  the  first 
line,  the  fiirst  hour  would  be  ah'eady  elapsed,  and  hora  prima  would 
be  the  commencement  of  the  second.  [So  in  Pers.  iii.  4,  qiUnta 
dum  linea  tangitur  umhra  denotes  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven 
o'clock.]    When,  on  the  other  hand.  Martial,  iv.  8,  says, 

Prima  salutantes  atque  altera  continet  hora, 

Exercet  raucos  tertia  causidicos. 
lA  quintam  Yarios  extendit  Eoma  labores ; 

Sexta  quies  lassis,  septima  finis  erit 
Safficit  in  nonam  nitidis  octaya  palsestris ; 

Imperat  exstructos  frangere  nona  toros. 

it  is  evident  that  in  each  case  the  current  hour  is  meant ;  and  as 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  ccena,  hora  nona  ccenare  can,  to  agree 
with  the  passage,  denote  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  hour. 
The  same  seems  also  to  foUjow  from  the  epigram  which  has  already- 
been  quoted  by  others.     AnthoL  Pal,  x.  43 : 

**C^  (jpat  fxSxdoic  iKavutraTaif  at  Si  fUT*  avTdg 
rpdfifiaoi  dtiKvvfJievai  ZHOI  Xeyovffi  (SporoiQ, 

For  the  letters  a— ^'  would  fall  to  the  first  six  hours,  and  C  denote 
the  whole  of  the  seventh. 

According  to  Pliny  (vii.  60),  thore  was  no  sun-dial  in  Eome 
until  eleven  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (about  460  A.  u.  c), 
althotigh  their  use  had  already  been  made  known  in  Greece  by 
Anaximander  or  his  scholar,  Anaximenes,  about  500  years  before 
Chiist.  See  Ideler,  Lehrh,  97.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  placed  the  first 
on  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  as  Pliny,  after  Eabius  YestaJis,  relates. 
Varro,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  well  as  Oensorin.  de  D,  Nat,  23,]  dates 
the  introduction  of  this  time-measure  about  twenty  years  later,  and 
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makes  M.  Yalerius  Mcssala  biing  to  Borne  the  first  sun-dial,  cap- 
tured at  the  conquest  of  Oatana,  A.  U.  C.  491.  Meierotto  was  in 
error  in  concluding  from  the  fragment  of  the  BcBotiaj  or  B%8  com- 
presaa  of  Plautus,  where  the  parasite  says, 

Ut  ilium  dii  perdant,  primus  qui  boras  reperit, 
Quique  adeo  pnmus  statuit  hie  solarium. — 
Nam  me  puero  vetus  hie  erat  solarium,  ete. 

(he  means  his  stomach),  that  the  first  solarium  came  to  Borne  in  the 
time  of  Plautus.  This  would  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war ;  but  was  it  actually  necessary  that  Plautus  should 
allude  to  his  youth  in  order  to  make  this  joke  ?  [The  sun-dials,  thus 
brought  from  Sicily  to  Bome,  had  one  great  and  natural  inconve- 
nience, as  Pliny  says :  nee  congruebant  ad  horaa  efus  linece ;  paru- 
erwnt  tamen  eta  annis  undecentum;  donee  Q,  Marcius  PhUippus 
ddligenfUius  ordinatum  juxta  posuit,  Oensoiin.  23.]  These  earliest 
sun-dials  were  evidently  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Greeks  .iroXof. 
The  old  sort,  or  yvwfiwvy  was  not  introduced,  as  the  Bomans  adopted 
the  latest  improvements  of  the  Greeks  (see  Becker's  CharideSy  Eng. 
Trans,  p.  173,  note  3).  Still  there  was  one  such  gnomon  at  Bome, 
viz.  the  obelisk,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Campus  Moi-tius,  with  the  inscription.  Soli  donum 
dedit ;  now  on  Monte  Citorio.  Pliny  describes  it  accurately,  ff.  N, 
xxxvi.  10.  The  sun-dials,  horologia  8olaria.y  or  sciotherica  [^solaria 
alone,  Yarro,  L.  L.  vi.  4,]  were  at  a  later  period  in  very  general 
use,  and  made  of  various  forms.  Comp.  Vitr.  ix.  9 ;  pCsid.  xx.  13 ;] 
Ernesti,  de  solariisy  and  Clavis  Ciceron,;  Pitture  d'ErcoL  iii.  337; 
Martini,  Ahh,  v.  d.  Sonnenuhren  d»  Alien. ;  Van  Beeck  Oalkoen,  Diss, 
Math,  ant,  de  horologiia  vett.  sciotherici-s  ;  Mus,  Borh,  vii.  Frontisp.  As 
the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the 
horizontal  surface,  had  to  give  the  twelve  hours  of  the  natural  day, 
which  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long,  a  threefold  division 
was  made.  Vitr.  ix.  8 :  Ovnnium  auteni  figurarwn  descriptionurnque 
earwm  effectus  untiSy  uti  dies  ceqtcinoctialis  hrumalisque  itemque  solsii- 
tialis  in  duodecim  partes  (Bqualiter  sit  divisus,  [Of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  sun-dials  two  at  least  have  been  preserved,  the  hollow 
hemispherical,  and  the  fiat  one ;  which  are  made  of  marble,  com- 
mon stone,  or  bronze ;  while  the  lines  upon  them  often  bear  traces  of 
having  been  coloured  red.  The  first  was  found  at  Tusculum,  in 
1741.  Soon  after,  several  were  discovered  near  Gastel  Nuovo  and 
Tibur,  more  at  Pompeii.  Avellino  {Descr,  di  tma  Oasay  pp.  29,  32, 60) 
gives  copies  of  two  sun-dials,  foiuid  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
capitals.  The  hour-lines  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
the  same  manner,  and  mostly  bounded  by  the  sagments  of  two 
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<drcle8.    Tlie  mid-day  line  m,  which  is  sometimes  longer,  sometimes 
shorter,  is  cut  by  another  line  running  from  East  to  West,  upon  the 

Midday. 


Midnight. 

intersections  of  which  with  the  hour  lines  the  shadow  of  the  g];LO- 
mon  g  must  fall  at  £xed  times.  On  these  intersecting  points  the 
hours  are  here  marked  in  the  modem  fashion,  the  corresponding 
Boman  hours  being  given  at  the  end  of  each  line.  In  the  first,  and 
in  the  twelfth  hour  (between  6  and  7,  and  5  and  6),  the  shadow 
falls  between  the  circle  and  point  7  or  5.] 

On  dull  days  there  was  still  as  much  uncertainty  as  ever  about 
tke  time  of  day  until  d&paydrm  became  known ;  they,  in  some 
degree,  amended  this  deficiency.  They  were  similar  to  our  sand- 
glasses, since  the  water  contained  in  a  vessel  was  allowed  gradually 
to  escape.  On  their  form,  cc^eia  {avKof^y  if^/id^),  see  Becker's 
Charides,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  174,  note  4.  But  they  are  also  called  «o2fit- 
na.  Cic.  de  Nat,  D,  ii.  34 :  Solarium  vd  deacriptum  vel  ex.  aqua. 
[Censorin.  23  :  P.  C  Nasica  censor  ex  aqua  fecit  horarinan,  qttod  est 
tpwm  ex  conau^tudine  noacendi  a  sole  horaa  aolarium  co&ptum  vocaW.] 
So  the  clepsydra  was  also  called  yviit/Mv  by  the  Greeks.    Ath.  u. 
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p.  42.  The  depeydiSB  mentioned  by  Aiistotle  were  not  transpaT'- 
eoij  the  use  of  glass  being  tiien  yery  restricted.  Later,  this  the 
most  fitting  material  was  adopted.  The  first  clepsydra  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (yiL  69),  publicly  set  np  by  Sdpio  Nasica,  in  the  year 
595  A.U.C.;  but  lately,  doubts  hare  been  raised  (Ideler,  Lehrh,  258) 
as  to  whether  this  water-dock  was  a  mere  eUpsydra,  as  it  is  named 
Jutrclogium  by  Pliny,  and  horarium  by  Censorin.  d«  Die  Nat.  24.  It 
has  on  the  contrary  been  taken  for  an  actual  dock  of  the  invention 
of  Otesibioe.  From  this  it  would  further  follow  that  that  ingenious 
mechanician  did  not  (as  Athenaeus,  iy.  174,  relates)  liye  under  Pto- 
lemaeus  Euergetes  U.,  but  perhaps  under  the  first,  which  would 
place  his  date  almost  one  hundred  years  earlier,  since  the  second 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  608  A.XT.C.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition, deriyed  perhaps  from  a  similar,  but  probably  erroneous 
account,  giyen  by  Beckmann  {Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Erfind,  i.  284), 
appears  quite  unnecessary ;  for  Ptolemy  Vll.  had  reigned  in  Cy- 
renaica  since  583  A.ir.c.,  though  he  did  not  mount  the  throne  of 
Egypt  till  later,  and  eyen  then  Ctesibios  could  yery  easily  belong 
to  his  age,  and  his  water-clock  still  be  known  as  early  as  595. 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  so  much  must  be  inferred  from 
the  words  horologium  and  horarium,  which  after  all  only  signify 
hour-measures.  Pliny  eyidently  means  to  say,  that  until  this 
period  they  had  been  confined  entirely  to  sun-dials,  and  possessed 
no  sort  of  wator-clock.  His  words  are,  Etiam  turn  tamen  ntcdiTo  in- 
certcR  fuere  horcB  usque  ad  proximum  lustrum.  Tunc  Scipio  Nasica 
coUega  Lanaiis  primus  aqua  divisit  Jioras  ceque  noctium  ae  dierumy 
tdque  horologium  sub  tecto  dicavit  anno  urhis  DXGY.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  single  clepsydra  which  marked  perhaps  the  lapse 
of  one  hour ;  but  why  could  it  not  be  a  junction  of  seyeral  of  yarious 
siTG,  OT  a  larger  yessel,  on  which  there  were  certain  marks  by  which, 
the  lapse  of  the  seyeral  hours  could  be  perceiyed?  This  last 
appears  to  be  what  Sidon.  ApoU.  means  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Ideler,  Ep,  ii.  9,  nuntius  per  spatia  depsydrce  horarum  incrementa 
servans,  Ideler's  remark  after  Beckmann,  that  clepsydras  were  not 
known  to  the  Bomans  till  under  Pompey,  is  not  supported  by  the 
slightest  hint  or  trace  of  any  such  thing  in  the  dialogue  de  causis 
corruptee  eioquentioe;  they  are  not  eyen  once  mentioned,  and  it  is 
only  said  that  the  orators  were  stinted  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  fixed 
time  (28).  Primus  teriio  consulatu  Cn.  Pompeius  adstrinxit,  impo- 
suitque  velutifrenos  doqueniice.  On  this  account,  depsydrce  were  no 
doubt  giyen  them,  of  which  freqiient  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
period.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11,  says,  dixi  horis  pcene  quinque,  nam  duo- 
dedm  depsydris,  quae  ypcUiosissima$  acceperam  (they  were  different 
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ones  then)  sunt  addita  quatuor.  Others  read,  nam  depsyd/r<B  vigintif 
and  this  certainly  accords  better  with  the  hoHs  quinque  ;  for  in  that 
case  to  each  clepsydra  would  be  assigned  the  fifth  part  of  an  hour, 
so  that  quatuor  viginti  depsydroe  made  up,  doubtless,  pome  horas 
quinqtte.  Compare  Mart.  vi.  35,  viii.  7.  [Lyd.  de  Mag,  ii.  16 ;  Bur- 
chardi,  de  ratione  temporis  ad  perorandum  in  jud,  puhl.  apud  Roma- 
nosJ]  These  clepsydrse  were  naturally  placed  in  private  houses 
also.  [Cic.  ad  Fam,  xvi.  18,  writes  to  Tiro  at  Tusculum,  horolo- 
gium  et  lihros  mittam.  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7, 12.  But  in  temples,  basi- 
hkas,  public  squares,  or  at  monuments,  sun-dials  only  were  placed. 
Orell.  2032,  3298 ;  Censorin.  23 ;  Yarro,  Z.  X.  vi.  4 ;  Lyd.  de  Mag. 
iii.  35.]  The  hydraulic  clocks  of  Ctesibios,  also,  were  probably  to 
be  found  here  and  there,  although  they  would  scarcely  do  for  the 
Eoman  division  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  Weinbrenner  has  in- 
vented a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  various  hours,  Vitr.  ix.  9,  2 ;  but  all  these 
contrivances  were  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  modem  wooden- 
clock. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  giving  themselves  any  trouble, 
slaves  were  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  the  solarium  and  clepsydray 
and  report  each  time  that  an  hour  expired.    Mart.  viii.  67 : 

Horas  quinque  puer  nondum  tibi  nunciat,  et  ta 

Jam  conyiya  mihi,  Cseciliane,  yenis. 
Juven.  X.  216 : 

.    .    .    clamore  opus  est,  ut  sentiat  auriS) 
Quern  dicat  yenisse  puer,  quot  nunciet  horas. 

The  stupid  Trimalchio  had  in  his  triclinium  a  Jwrologiumy  and  a 
huccinator  by  it,  to  tell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.    Petr.'  26. 
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THE  LIBEARY. 

^HAT  an  exteiudve  library  should  be  found  in  the  house  of  a 
-^  learned  and  celebrated  Boman  poet,  appears  quite  natural,  and 
we  should  miss  it,  if  it  were  not  there ;  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  argue  from  the  presence  of  a  costly  Kbrary,  the  Hterary  tastes 
of  its  owner.  What  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Boman  history  was 
the  want  merely  of  a  few  individuals,  who  cultivated  or  patronized 
literature,  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxury  and  fashion. 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  really  was,  the  more  learned  he  wished 
to  appear,  and  it  was  considered  ton  to  possess  a  rich  library,  even 
though  its  owner  never  took  up  a  Greek  poet  or  philosopher, 
perhaps  never  advanced  so  far  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmost,  with  enjoying  the  neatness  of 
their  exterior.  Seneca,  de  Tranq,  An.  9,  earnestly  rebukes  this 
rage  of  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  library :  quarum 
dominus  vix  tata  vita  sua  indices  perlegit.  He  ridicules  those  quibus 
vciuminum  suorum  frontes  maxime  pldcent  titidique  ;  and  concludes : 
jam  enim  inter  halnearia  et  thermos  hibliotheca  quoque  ut  necessarium 
domus  omamentum  expolitur.  Ignoscerem  plane,  si  e  studiorwm  nimia 
cupidine  oriretur  ;  nunc  ista  exquisita  et  cum  imaginibus  suis  descripta 
scuTorum  opera  ingeniorum  in  speciem  et  cultum  parietum  compa- 
rantur,  Lucian  also  found  himself  called  upon  to  scourge  sharply 
this  folly,  in  a  particular  treatise,  ITpuc  diraiSiurov  koI  rroWd  /Si/SXm 
titvovfuvov ;  and  very  justly  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  satire  the 
proverbs :  iriBriKog  6  viBiiKog  rav  xpuerca  Ixy  avfifioka,  and,  ovoq  Xvpag 
acovcic  Ktvvv  TO,  ioTa,  Comp.  Mart.  v.  51.  Cicero,  Atticus,  Horace 
{Epist.  i.  18,  109),  the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  naturally  made  a 
very  different  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed 
of  GhJlus.  That  a  library  was  in  his  time  a  necessary  article  of 
fomiture,  may  be  inferred  from  Yitruvius,  who  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  house.  And  Trimalchio  in 
Petronius  boasts  of  having  three  libraries.  According  to  him  a 
library  should  look  towards  the  east,  for  a  two-fold  reason  (vi.  7) : 
Oubicula  et  BibUothecte  ad  orientem  spectare  debent ;  usus  enim  matu- 
Unum  postuUd  lumen :  item  in  bibliothecis  libri  non  putrescent.  We 
are  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  on  its  further  arrangements 
by  the  excavations  in  Herculaneum,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  andent  library  with  its  rolls.    Around  the  walls  of 
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this  room  were  cupboards,  not  much  above  the  height  of  a  maii)  in 
which  the  rolls  were  kept.  A  row  of  cupboards  stood  in  the  centre 
qf  the  room)  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  passages  for  walking 
only  remained  on  the  sides.  It  served,  therefore,  solely  for  the  pre* 
senration  of  books,  and  not  for  using  them  on  the  spot;  and  as  a 
small  room  could  contain  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  the 
ancient  libraries  d(5  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  very  spa* 
dons.  That  discovered  in  Herculaneum  was  so  small,  that  a  man 
coidd,  by  extending  his  arms,  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side. 
See  Winkelm.  Amn,  «.  Gesch,  der  Bank,  "W.  i.  401 ;  Martorelli,  de 
regia  theca  cdlamarta,  i.  xl.  [Fhilosophtcal  Transactional  1752, 
p.  71 ;  1754,  p.  634.] 

The  occasional  observations  of  ancient  writers  correspond  very 
veU  with  the  results  of  the  discovery  thus  made.  Yitruvius  (vii. 
iVa/.  7)  says  of  Aristophanes,  who  wished  to  detect  plagiarisms; 
e  certis  armariia  infinita  volumina  eduxit,  Yopisc.  Tacit,  8,  hahet 
Uhliotkeca  ZHpia  in  armario  seoeto  lihrum  el&phxintinvmfty  etc. ;  and 
also  in  Pliny,  ii.  17 :  Parieti  (cubiculi)  in  hibliothecce  speciem  arma* 
rium  inserium  eat,  quod  non  legendoa  lihroSy  aed  lectitandoa  capita 
Here  then  it  was  a  wall-cupboard.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  9, 
ormar.  hiblioth, ;  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52.]  Whether  these  cupboards 
were  provided  with  doors,  and  could  be  locked,  like  those  in  which 
money  and  so  on  was  deposited,  we  cannot  determine.  Seneca 
[Tranq,  ix.)  speaks  generally  not  of  armaria,  but  of  tecto  tenua 
exstrueta  locukmtenta,  which  can  also  be  understood  of  mere  open 
repositories.  The  assertion  that  these  armaria  were  also  called 
Krinia,  is,  however,  erroneous.  Respecting  the  scrinia,  see  the 
following  Excursus.  On  the  other  hand,  Juven.  iii.  219,  uses  for 
them  the  expression  foruli,  which/ may  however  mean  simply 
movable  depositories.  Martial  very  significantly  caUs  them  nidi 
(i.  118,  15;  vii.  17,  5);  and  the  comparison  with  a  colwmharium 
was  certainly  very  obvioiis. 

After  Asinius  Pollio  had  placed  in  the  public  library  which  he 
founded,  the  pictures  or  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  example  began 
to  be  foUowed  in  private  libraries.  Plin.  xxxv.  2 ;  Suet.  Tib,  70. 
An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Martial  (ix.),  where, 
in  the  first  epigram,  the  poet  sends  the  inscription  for  his  portrait 
to  Avitus,  who  was  desirous  of  placing  it  in  his  library.  Then,  in 
an  epistle  to  Turanius,  we  read :  Epigramma,  quod  extra  ordinem 
paginarum  eat,  ad  Stertinitmt,  dariaaimv/m  virwm,  acripaimua,  qui 
inuiginem  mea/m  ponere  in  bibliotheca  aua  voluit.  So  also  vn  the 
library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens.  Pans.  i.  18,  19.  (o/ic^- 
l^ara^  dydXfian  KiKOtriAfjfJiiva  kuI  ypatpaiQ*  KaTaKtirai  S*   t^  avrd  fii&Kia. 

Y  2 
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They  not  only  desired  to  exhibit  the  portraits  of  contemporarieSi 
but,  as  Pliny  says,  quin  immo  eiiam,  gucB  rum  sunt,  finguntur  pari* 
unique  denderia  rum  tmditos  vtdtus,  ncut  in  ffcmero  evenit  Stataes 
also,  of  the  Muses,  for  instance,  were  placed  there  (Gic.  Fam,  tu. 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddess  of  wisdom  and  creative  intellect  presided; 
her  statue  or  bust,  media  Minerva  (Juyen.  iii«  219),  giving  to  the 
spot  a  higher  sanctity. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  library,  not  only  to  superintend  it,  but 
also  to  iQcrease  its  stores,  and  attend  to  the  neatness  of  its  exterior, 
special  slayes  were  kept,  who  belonged  to  the  larger  class  of  the 
librarii.  The  name  denotes  generally  all  those  who  were  used  for 
writing  purposes ;  whence  they  are  called  also  simply  acriboe.  As 
such,  however,  they  are  to  be  distinguished ;  first,  from  the  scrihcR 
publicif  who  were  liberi,  and  formed  an  order  of  their  own;  and 
next,  &om  the  hibliopolce,  who  were  also  called  librarii.  Oomp. 
Eschenbach,  de  ecribis  vett.  in  Folen,  thes,  tom.  iii. ;  Emesti,  Clav» 
Oic.  s.  y.  acriba.  Among  the  acriboi  kept  by  a  private  individual, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  the  librarii  a  studiis,  ab  epistolis,  and 
a  bibliotheca;  but  whether  the  connection  of  the  two  words,  libra* 
ritu  a  bibliothecaf  can  be  found,  appears  doubtful.  In  inscriptions 
it  generally  runs,  libraries  et  a  bibliotheca;  and  the  latter  would 
then  have  been  the  one  who  held  the  superintendence  over  the 
whole,  for  which  purpose  a  librarius  would  naturally  be  used.  The 
librarii,  who  transcribed  for  the  libraries,  were  at  a  later  period 
called  anttquarii  also.  Cod.  Theod.  iv.  8,  2.  Still  the  explanation 
given  by  Isid.  Orig.  vi.  14,  Librarii  iidem  et  antiquarii  vocantur: 
sed  librarii  sunt,  qui  et  nova  et  Vetera  acribunt,  aniiquarii,  qui  tantum^ 
modo  Vetera,  unde  et  nomen  aumaerunty  can  hardly  be  deemed  the 
true  one.  It  appears  more  correct  to  suppose,  that  when  the  old 
Boman  text  began  to  pass  into  the  running  hand,  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old,  respectable  uncial  character,  were  named  antiquarii, 
with  the  same  right  as  those  authors  who  purposely  used  antiqua 
et  recondita  verba  (Suet.  Aug.  86),  were  called  by  this  name.  And 
hence  the  glossaries  explain  the  word  by  apxaioypd^e  a-nd  caXXi- 

7pa0oc. 

The  librarii  were  not  mere  transcribers,  but  at  the  same  time 
book-binders,  if  we  may  apply  this  term  to  the  roUs. 

On  this  subject,  see  lipsius,  de  bibliothecia  ayntagma,  iii.;  Lo- 
meier  de  bibliothecia  (in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  very  imim- 
portant).  [Geraud,  Sur  lea  livrea  dana  rantiquitS,  particulieremeni 
chez  lea  Bamaina,'] 


EXCURSUS  II.    SCENE  III. 


THE  BOOKS. 

OGHWAEZ,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  De  ornamentie  Uhrorwm 
^  apud  veterea  ttsitatiSy  lias  treated  in  detail  about  the  external 
form  of  the  books  of  the  ancients ;  mixing  up,  it  is  true,  much  that 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Still  much  remains,  even  after  his  labo^ 
rious  inquiry,  to  be  corrected  and  explained;  and  the  rolls  that 
liaye  been  discovered  in  Herculaneum  will  afford  a  partial  enlight- 
enment. Some  points  have  been  touched  on  by  Becker,  ad  TihulL 
iii.  1,  and  Elegeia  Bomana,  242.  [Boot,  Notice  6ur  lea  Manuacrita 
trouvea  a  Hercul,'] 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  generally  written  was 
the  fine  bark  (ZiJer,  the  single  layers,  philyroe)  of  the  ^Egyptian 
Papyrus,  which,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  perfection,  by  preparation  and  bleaching  {ahliUio), 
that  the  quality  formerly  considered  the  best  {hieraticd)  was  now 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustus  took 
the  first  place,  and  the  next  to  it  bore  the  name  of  Livia.  There 
were  various  manufactories  of  it  at  Eome  :  Plin.  xiii.  12,  23,  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  Proximum  (nomen) 
amphitJieatricce  datum  fuerat  a  confecturoi  loco,  Excepit  hanc  Bo'- 
moe  Fannii  aagax  offidna,  tenitatamque  curioaa  interpolatione  prin^ 
cipaJem  fecit  e  phheia  et  nomen  ei  dedit.  QtUB  non  eaaet  ita  recurata,  . 
in  8U0  Tnanait  ampJiitheatrica,  He  mentions  eight  sorts  in  all,  the 
commonest  of  which,  the  eniporetica,  was  unfit  for  writing  on,  and 
only  used  for  packing  with,  whence  its  name  (a  mercatorilma  cognO" 
minata),  [On  the  passage  in  Pliny  see  Salmas.  ad  Vopiac,  Firm, 
5,  and  Boot,  ib,,  who  asserts  that  paper  was  made  in  Egypt,  and 
then  dressed,  only,  in  Eome ;  though  papyrus  was  certainly  ex- 
ported raw  to  Italy.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52 :  papyrum  ad  charta% 
paratum.  See  Cassiodor.  Var,  xi.  38 ;  Isidor.  vi.  10,  where  seven 
sorts  of  paper  are  enumerated.  The  chief  excellencies  of  papor 
were  considered  to  be  tenuitaay  denaitaaf  candor,  laevor ;  the  chief 
faults,  which  were  removed  by  dressing,  acabritia,  humor,  lentigo, 
tcBiw'a.] 

The  narrow  strips  of  this  paper — ^in  the  Herculanean  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broad — glued  together,  became  pagince,  achedm^ 
which,  in  Mart.  iv.  90,  does  not  signify  a  single  leaf,  as  in  Cic. 
Attic,  i.  20,  but  the  last  strip  of  the  roll.  The  width,  and  of  course 
the  length,  of  the  rolls  varied.    Those  foimd  at  Herculaneum  aro 
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generally  a  Neapolitan  palm  "wide,  but  some  are  nairower.  [Pliny 
gives  the  breadth  at  from  six  to  thirteen  inches.  The  best  scn-ts 
were  thirteen;  the  hieratic  eleven;  the  Fannian  paper  ten;  the 
amphitheatric  nine ;  the  emporetic  six  inches.  The  roll  of  Egyp- 
tian papyros,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad,  is  eight  feet 
long,  and  ten  inches  broad.  By  airXa  is  meant  single  strips  of 
papyrus,  or  books  consisting  of  one  leaf.  See  Bitschl's  Die  Alex^ 
andrin.  BibHicihtk,  an  excellent  work.  Gruilandini,  Ccnim.  in  Plin, 
de  i\ip.  p.  180.] 

Next  to  Papjrms,  parchment,  membrana  {Pergamena),  the  inven- 
tion of  :Bumenes  of  Pergamus,  was  the  most  practical  materiaL 
Plin.  xiiL  11,  21.  [These  sheets  of  parchment  were  folded  and 
sewn  in  different  sizes,  like  modem  books ;  hence  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiL 
52,  membrafue  nondum  conrato.]  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  much 
more  confined,  as  it  was  probably  much  higher  in  price.  Althou|^b 
we  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiL  1,  52),  or 
on  linen  (Salm.  ad  Vopiw.  Aurd.  viii.  439.  Oomp.  Marc.  OapelL 
iL  35),  or  even  on  sUk  (Symmach.  iv.  Ep.  34),  they  must  be  consi* 
dered  as  belonging  to  the  imperfections  of  the  more  ancient,  or  to 
the  eccentricities  of  later  times,  or  perhaps  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  books  is  alluded  to.     [Isid.  vL  12.^ 

The  ink  with  which  they  wrote,  atramentum  2t&rarfUfl^  was  a 
kind  of  pigment,  or  Chinese  ink,  prepaixnl  from  lamp-black  [and 
gum].  Plin.  XXXV.  6,  25 :  Fit  enim  et/uligineplurihus  modts,  restna 
vdpice  exugtis.  Propter  quod  offidnas  etiam  cBdifieaverej/umttm  eum 
non  emittentes  ;  laudttiissimum  eodem  modo  JU  e  tcsdis,  AduUeratur 
fomacwm  haHinearumqye  fvligine^  quo  ad  vciumina  scribendauhmiur. 
Sunt  qui  et  vini  foBcem  siccatam  excoquant,  etc.  Id.  xxvii.  7,  28 : 
AtraTnentum  librarium  ex  dHuto  efus  (absinthii)  temperatum  literas  a 
musculie  tuetur.  [Yitr.  viL  10.]  Winkelmann's  account  of  the 
Herculanean  MSS.  agrees  very  well  with  this.  ' '  The  Herculanean 
MSS.  are  written  with  a  kind  of  black  pigment  very  much  like 
the  Chinese  ink,  which  has  more  body  than  the  common  ink.  If 
the  writing  be  held  towards  the  light,  it  appears  to  be  in  alight 
relief,  and  the  ink  which  was  found  still  remaining  in  an  inkstand* 
is  a  sure  proof  that  this  was  the  case."  We  must  conclude,  how- 
ever,  from  Pers.  iii.  12,  that  the  juice  of  the  aepia  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  Scholiast  denies  it.     He  says. 

Tunc  qnerimur,  cnussus  calamo  qaod  pendeat  humor, 
Nigra  quod  infusa  vaneacat  sepia  1  jmpha : 
Dflatas  qnarimur  geminet  quod  fistula  guttas. 

Ausonius,  also  (iv.  76),  caUs  the  letters  natae  furvm  ^gnce,  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  Persius  used  the  word  in  its  proper  signi- 
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fioation.  [So  Anson.  Ep,  vii.  54.  Oomp.  Davy,  Phihs.  TransacHonSy 
1821,  pp.  191,  205.]  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  liave  been  ac- 
quainted TTith  any  artificial  sympathetic  ink,  requiring  a  particular 
manipulation  to  become  visible,  and  intended  only  for  those 
initiated  into  the  secret.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  some 
natural  substances,  such- as  milk,  or  the  juice  of  a  flax-stalk,  for 
such  a  purpose,  were  not  unknown  to  them.     Hence  Ovid,  Art,  iii. 

627,  advises, 

Tuta  quoque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  laote  recenti 

Litera :  carbonis  pidvere  tange :  leges. 

FaUet  et  humidiili  quae  fiet  acumine  lini, 

Et  feret  occultas  pura  tabella  notas. 

For  more  on  this  subject  see  Betikmann's  Beitr.  z,  Gesch.  d,  Er- 
find,  ii.  295.  [Avellino  describes  two,  very  beautifully  wrought, 
antique  inkstands,  of  bronze,  with  rich  silver  mounting.  They  are 
round,  and  attached  to  each  other,  one  being  for  black,  the  other 
for  red  ink.] 

They  used,  instead  of  the  pens  now  employed,  a  reed  cut  like 

ours  with  the  Molprum  librarium  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  8 ;    Suet.  Vit,  2), 

The  best  sort  came  from  -^gypt,  Cnidus,  and  the  Anaitic  Lake. 

Plin.  xvi.  36,  64;  [Appul.  Met,  i,] ;  Mart.  xiv.  38,  Fasces  calamorum : 

Lat  chartis  habiles  calamos  Memphitiea  tellus  : 

Texantur  reliqua  tecta  palude  tibi. 

[Auson.  Ep.  vii.  48 :  Grassdur  Cnidice  sulcus  arundinis,  Cic.  ad  Qu. 
Fr.  ii.  15.] 

In  a  fresco-painting  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  there  is  such  a 
cahmtts  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mus.  Borh,  i.  tab.  12 ;  Win- 
kelm.  W.  ii.  tab.  iii. ;  Gell,  Pompeiana^  ii.  187.  Some  petrifactions  of 
them  have  also  been  discovered.  [Philos.  Transact,  1758,  p.  620.] 
See  Winkelm.  as  above,  and  Martorelli,  de  regia  theca  cdlamaria. 

The  writing  was,  frequently,  divided  into  columns,  [four  to  six 
inches  broad,]  and  lines,  probably  of  red  colour,  miniumy  were 
ruled  between  them.  In  the  Herculanean  rolls  these  Hnes  appear 
white,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  See  "Winkelm.  233.  The  title 
of  the  book  was  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  general,  only  one  side  of  the  charta,  or  memhranay  was 
written  on,  and  therefore  Juven.  i.  5,  says  of  an  inordinately  long 


.     .     .    summi  plena  jam  margine  libn 
Scriptus,  et  in  tergo,  necdura  finitus  Orestes. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  economy,  of 
which  Mart.  viii.  62,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance : 
Scribit  in  aversa  Picens  epigrammata  charta, 
Et  dolet,  averso  quod  facit  ilia  deo. 
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For  trivial  writmg,  as  for  instance  the  exerdBes  of  childreii, 
they  used  material  which  had  already  writing  on  one  side.  The 
passage  in  Hor.  Epist.  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  Porphyrio  to  this, 
may  evidently  be  understood  in  another  sense,  though  the  words 
of  Martial,  vv.  86,  on  directing  his  book  to  Apollinaris,  cannot  be 

oiisanderstood : 

Si  damnaTerit,  ad  Salariornm 
Cnrras  scrinia  protinus  licebit, 
InTersa  pneris  arande  charta. 

Such  Opisthographa  (Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5)  generally  contained 
merely  notes,  memoranda,  compilations,  or  even  pieces  of  compo- 
sition, of  which  a  fair  copy  was  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
contents  of  the  book  were,  however,  of  no  value,  they  would  rub 
out  all  the  writing,  and  write  again  on  the  same  x>^per,  which  was 
then  called  pdlimpsestus.  Cic.  Fam,  vii.  18.  Comp.  Oatull.  xxii.  4. 
Hence  Mart.  iy.  10,  wished  to  append  a  sponge  to  his  book ;  for 
Non  possunt  nostros  inultse,  Fanstine,  litnrsB 
Emendare  jocos ;  una  Htura  potest. 

The  back  of  the  book  was  generally  dyed,  with  cedrus  or  saflfron. 
Luc.  irpbQ  airaid,  iii.  113:  cai  aXcf^ei;  rtp  rpor^  icat  ry  Ki^ptp,  This 
is,  in  Persius,  iii.  10,  the  positis  hicdor  memhrana  capUlis^  and  in 
Juven.  vii.  ^3,  crocea  memhrana  tahellce.  Whatever  is  to  be  under- 
stood under  the  term  cedrus  (Plin.  xiii.  13,  86,  lihri  citrati.  Comp. 
BOlerb.  Flora  Class,  199),  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  book  was 
protected  against  worms,  and  its  back  dyed  yellow  by  this  means. 
[Vitruv.  ii.  9,  13,  explains  the  use  of  the  preservative  very  clearly: 
ex  cedro  oleum  nascitur,  quo  reliquce  res  unctcBy  utx  etiam  libriy  a 
tineis  et  a  carte  non  lasduntur.  Mart.  iii.  2,  cedro  perundus;  v. 
6;  Hor.  Art,  Poet,  331,  carmina  linenda  cedro.  Pers.  i.  42,  cedro 
diffna  locutus.']    Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  1,  13 : 

Qaod  neqne  sum  cedro  flavus  nee  pumice  levis ; 
Erubui  domino  cultior  esse  meo. 

When  the  book  was  filled  with  writing  to  the  end,  a  stick  or 
reed  was  probably  fastened  to  its  last  leaf  or  strip,  and  aroimd  this 
it  was  coiled.  [Porphyr.  ad  Hor,  Epod,  18,  8,  in  fine  lihri  umhilici  ex 
ligno  aut  osse  fieri  solehant,"]  These  reeds,  which  are  still  visible  on 
the  Herculanean  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  side  beyond  the 
roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  •  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  umhi- 
licus.  See  Winkelm.  ii.  231 ;  Mitsch.  on  Hor,  Epod,  xiv.  8 ;  and 
certainly  expressions  such  as  ad  umhilicum  adducere  (Horace),  and 
Jam  pervenimus  usque  ad  umhilicos,  support  this  supposition.  The 
expression  would  not  be  an  unfit  one  for  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of 
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each  disc ;  but  if  we  consider  fchat  Martial,  in  recounting  the  yarious 
omamentsbelonging  to  a  book,  always  mentions  umbilici,  and  never 
comua — ^though  this  latter  word  is  always  used  by  Tibullus  and 
Ovid,  for  whom  indeed  the  word  umbilicus  was  not  adapted — (see 
the  passages  quoted  below),  we  must  be  convinced  that  both  terms 
signify  the  same  thing.  Besides,  Mart.  iii.  2,  calls  the  umbilici jnc^V, 
80  that  these  cannot  be  merely  the  hollows  of  the  tube.  So  Tibul- 
lus also  says,  pingantur  cornua.  The  most  any  one  can  assume  is, 
that  the  former  expression  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
denotes  the  apertures  with  the  knobs  belonging  to  them ;  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  Martial,  v.  6,  15,  may  be  quoted : 

Quae  cedro  decorata  purpuraque 
Nigris  pagina  credit  umbilicis. 

Martial  mentions  the  comua  only  once,  xi.  107,  where  eayplidtus 
usque  ad  sua  cornua  libeTy  is  equivalent  to  iv.  90 :  Jam  pervenimtM 
usque  ad  umhilicos, 

A  small  stick  was  passed  through  the  tube,  serving  as  it  were 
for  an  axis  to  the  cylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projected 
beyond  the  disc,  ivory,  golden,  or  painted  knobs  were  fastened. 
These  knobs  are  the  comua,  or  umbilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Greek,  Kovranov. 

Before  this,  however,  the  bases  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut, 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and  dyed  black.  [Isid.  vi.  12.]  These 
are  the  gemince  fronteSy  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  umbilici 
or  comua.  [Mart.  i.  61,fr<m8  ptmticata ;  118,  rasum  pumice  ;  viii.  72 ; 
Catull.  xxii.  8.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  generally  in  the 
paintings  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  repre- 
senting such  knobs,  and  that  no  trace  of  them  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Herculanean  manuscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  rolls  more  effectually  from  damage, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  parchment,  which  was  dyed  on  the  out- 
side with  purple,  or  with  the  beautiful  yellow  of  the  lutum,  lutea 
[Genista  tinctoriay  Linn.).  This  envelope  (not  a  capsa)  was  called 
by  tiie  Greeks  simply  hi^kpa,  and  by  the  Eomans  m,emhrana. 
Martial  uses  for  it,  x.  93,  purpurea  toga,     [iii.  2 ;  viii.  72,  murice 

cuUw;  i.  67 : 

Nee  umbilicis  cultus  atque  membrana.] 

The  Greek  airrvfiat  is  something  similar.  Oic.  Attic,  iv.  5.  Hesych. 
nrrvpai,  Stpfidrtvai  trroXai,  Nothing  else  is  meant  by  Mart.  xi.  1, 
when  he  says,  cultus  sindone  non  quotidiana.  See  the  wood-cut  in 
p.  332. 

Finally  came  the  title,  titulus,  index,  which  was  written  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  in  deep  red  colour,  coccum, 
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or  minium  [Mart.  xii.  3,  quid  titulum  posds.  Sen.  de  Tranq,  An,  9, 
indices..  Oic.  ad  AU,  iv.  4,  5,  mXKvfiovct  see  p.  331] ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  this  ticket  was  placed. 

Winkelmann,  242,  denies  that  the  roUs  were  bound ;  at  least  no 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  on  those  at  Herculaneum.  It  is  true 
that  Martial,  xiy.  36,  says,  Scrinium : 

Constrictos  nisi  das  mihi  libellos, 
Admittam  tineas  trucesque  blattas ; 

but  not  to  mention  that  others  read  conatrtLctoSj  it  is  not  very  dear 
how  the  constringere  could  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  tineas 
and  hlattce.  So  that  this  one  passage  offers  no  positive  proof. 
[Herzberg  explains  constridos  by  smoothed,  and  quotes  Oic.  de  Or, 
i.  42,  quce  (ara)  rem  diasolutam  ccnglutinaret,  et  constringeret ;  bu^ 
there,  constringere  means  to  glue  together,  not  to  smoothe.  In  Pliu. 
xiii.  12,  26,  constringere  means  merely  to  compress.  And  so  in 
Mart,  constrictos  is  not  a  technical  expression;  but  most  likely 
means,  that  the  rolls  were  wound  round  so  tightly,  as  to  prevent 
vermin  from  getting  in,  altogether,  or  nearly  so.]  The  cover  itself, 
or  the  single  book  complete,  was  called  by  the  Greek  name  tomus. 
Mart.  i.  67. 

The  passages  in  which  the  ancient  authors  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ornaments  of  the  books,  now  remain  to  be 
examined.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  quote  the  well-known  passage 
of  Tibullus,  iii.  1,  9: 

Lutea  sed  niveum  involvat  merabrana  libellum, 

Pumex  et  can  as  tondeat  ante  comas : 
Summaqne  prsetexat  tenuis  fastigia  charta), 

Indicet  ut  nomen  litera  facta  meum : 
Atque  inter  gcminas  pmgantur  cornua  frontes ; 

Sic  etonim  comtum  mittere  oportet  opus. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  the  supposition  expressed  in  his 
Eleg,  Rom,,  that  it  should  be  read  tenuis  charta :  for  since  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  index,  and  the  book  was  rolled  up  in  a  memhrana, 
the  title  could  not  possibly  have  been  upon  the  charta  itself,  or  the 
memhrana  would  have  concealed  it.  Tenuis  charta  would  be  the 
strip  upon  which  the  title  was  written  with  minium. 

The  description  in  Ovid,  Trist,  i,  1,  5,  is  more  complete: 

Nee  te  purpnreo  velent  vaccinia  fuco : 

Non  est  conveniens  luctibus  ille  color. 
Nee  titulus  minio,  nee  cedro  charta  notetur, 

Candida  nee  nigra  cornua  fronte  geras. 
Nee  fragili  geminiB  poliantur  pumice  fronted, 
Hirsutus  passu  ut  videare  oomis. 
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and  that  of  Martial,  iii.  2,  8,  most  comprehensive  of  all : 

Cedro  nnnc  licet  ambules  perunctus, 
Et  frontis  gemino  decens  honore 
Pictis  Inxurieris  umbilicis ; 
Et  te  purpura  delioata  Telet,  • 

£t  cocco  rubeat  superbus  index. 

Compare  i.  67,  yiii.  72,  [v.  6.     Catull.  xxii : 

.  .  .  chartoe  rcgiaj,  novi  libri, 
Novi  umbilici,  lora  rubra,  membrana 
Directa  plumbo  et  pumice  omnia  sequata.] 

Lastly,  Lucian  affords  an  interesting  contribution,  Upbg  iiraiStyrov, 
iii.  p.  113,  Ttva  y&p  kXrrioa  kuI  aitrbQ  Ixwv  eic  rd  fiifiXia  cat  ivt\iTrt(Q 
aft,  Kal  SuiKoWfg,  Kai  TnpiKoirrug  xai  aX^'uptiQ  rf  icpoc^  Kal  ry  icl^p^, 
Kal  di^9ipae  vspifiaWttg,  Kal  dfo^aXo^c  svtiOuq,  a»(  ^i;  ri  cLvoXavatov ; 
and  TTfpt  Twv  kni  fitfrOtf  <yvp6vTu)v,  sub  fin.,  airavreg  yap  OLKpifiuiQ  Zfnoioi 
aVi  Toig  KaWiiTTOtc  Tovrotg  pijSXioiQy  a>v  x9^^^^  /'^'^  ^^  dfiipaXoif  irop^ 
^vpa  d^  tKToaOev  r/  di^Bipa. 

The  Uhrarii  were  no  doubt  charged  with  thus  equipping  the 
books.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  4.  [In  the  following  letter,  where  Cicero 
writes,  Bihliothecam  meam  tui  pinxerunt  constructione  et  sillyhis, 
Herzberg  conjectures  conatridume.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
constringere  is  against  this  emendation.  Gonstrudto  means  the 
arrangement,  and  glueing  together  of  both  the  newly- written  books, 
which  as  yet  consisted  of  sepELrate  strips  of  paper,  and  also  of  the 
old  volumes  that  were  injured  by  age  or  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  glutinatorea,  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter.  So  that  Cicero 
spe^s  of  two  things  in  both  letters ;  the  constructio  (or  fastening 
the  rolls  together),  and  the  attaching  the  indices,  with  which  is 
connected  the  pingere,  colouring  the  back,  the  cover,  etc.  They 
first  wrote  books  upon  separate  leaves,  and  afkerwards  glued  aU. 
these  together.  Ulpian,  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52 :  Peracripti  lihri  nondum 
maUeati,  nondum  conglutinati,'] 

It  became  usual  to  have  the  portrait  of  the  author  painted  on 
the  first  page.     Senec.  de  Tranq.  An.  9 ;  Martial,  xiv.  186 : 

Quam  brevis  immensum  cepit  membrana  Maronem ! 
Ipsius  Tultus  prima  tabella  gerit. 

We  may  also  perhaps  assume  that  the  paintings  in  the  Yatican, 
Virgil  and  Terence,  are  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
ancient  custom  I  Pliny  adduces  Greek  botanical  works,  in  which 
the  plants  were  copied,  xxv.  2,  4. 

The  following  engraving,  taken  from  a  drawing  in  Gell*s  Fom^ 
peiana,  ii.  187,  though  not  existing  in  any  one  place  as  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  antique,  as  it  consists 
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of  a  unioa  of  all  the  usual  implements  of  writing,  collected  from  a 
great  niimber  of  andent  paintdnga  in  tte  two  rained  ciiiee. 


On  the  left  is  a  circular  wooden  or  metal  case,  with  a  lid,  con- 
taining six  books  or  volumes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  ife  contents,  so  aa  t«  be  easily  distinguished.  Below  this  lies  a 
aiyius  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlike  those  now  in  common 
use.  In  the  centre  lies  a  pen  made  of  reed,  and  thence  called 
colam«s.  Kext  to  the  case  of  books  is  the  iabrlla  or  tabulte,  joined 
together  as  with  hinges,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  covered 
with  wax.  Another  sort  is  hung  up  above  this,  where  the  stylus 
serves  as  a  pin  to  suspend  it  against  the  wall.  A  sort  of  thick 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  right  of.  the  last.  In  the  centre 
are  seen  single  volumes  in  cases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  shut.  On  the  right  are  four  volumes,  lying  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  want  no  explanation,  two  of  which  have  their  titles, 
one  attached  to  the  papyrus  itself,  and  the  other  Irom  the  nmbilicui 
or  cylinder  of  wood  in  its  centre.  The  form  of  the  books  naturally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  cases  containing  them ;  thoy  wero  cylin- 
drical or  round,  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  they  were  designed 
to  bold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhaps  of  wood,  on  account 
of  its  lightness,  Plin.  xvi,  43,  84.  Caps<E  or  ecrinia,  is  the  name 
of  the  cases ;  and  when  Pliny  distinguishes  them,  he  perhaps,  under 
the  latter  term,  understands  the  larger  ones.  See  Bottig.  Sab.  i. 
p.  102.  Mart  i.  3,  Scrinia  da  magnU;  me  manvx  una  capit ;  or 
because  in  the  scrinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  writings  were  pre- 
served, but  in  the  capsules,  other  things  also.  Plin,  xv.  17,  18 ; 
Mart.  xi.  8;    [iv.  33:  Plena  laboralU  haieai  cum  icrinia  iibn'$. 
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Pliny,  vii.  30,  mentions  Alexander's  costly  scriniimi.]  They  are 
not  nnfrequently  to  be  found  along  with  Eoman  statues  dad  in 
tke  toga.  [Suet.  Gramm,  9 :  sfatua  ejus  oatenditu/r,  hahitu  sedenits  ac 
palliaia,  appositis  duolms  scriniis,']  When  a  Boman  had  need  of 
documents  in  pubHo  business,  his  scrinium  was  carried  after  him 
by  a  slaye,  and  children  of  quality  were  accompanied  to  school  by 
a  capsarius,  [On  a  journey,  books  were  thus  carried.  Catull. 
kviii.  33,  36 : 

Kam,  quod  scriptorura  non  magna  est  copia  apud  me— 
Hue  una  ex  multis  capsula  me  sequitur.] 

At  other  times  its  most  natural  position  was  beside  the  ltdu8 
in  the  cuhiculum,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  5.  Although  cmtodea  acriniorum 
were  kept  on  purpose,  still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  (scrinia)  were 
sealed,  especially  when  important  documents  were  deposited  in 
them.    Martial,  i.  67,  5 : 

Secreta  quipre  carmina  et  rudes  curas, 
Quas  novit  unus,  scrinioque  signatas 
Custodit  ipse  virginis  pater  chartse. 


EXCURSUS  III.    SCENE  in. 


THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

A  S  soon  as  the  desire  for  foreign  and  domestic  literature  became 
-^  general,  and  men  of  letters,  or  those  who  aflfected  to  he  so, 
began  to  consider  a  library  in  their  house  indispensable,  persons 
were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  supplying  this 
want.  "When  Cicero,  ad  Quint,  Fr.  iii.  4,  writes,  De  hibliotkeca  tua 
"OrcBca  mpplenday  libria  commutandia,  Latinis  comparandis  valdb 
vdim  ista  confici. — 8ed  ego  mihi  ipsi  iata  per  quern  agam  non  habebo, 
neque  enim  venalia  sunt,  qu<B  quidem  placeanty  etc.,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  anything  else  is  alluded  to  than  a  regular  trade  in  books. 
He  speaks  also  in  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  the 
iibrarii,  Leg.  iii.  20,  a  librariis  petimua  ;  publicia  literia  conaignatam 
memoriam  publicam  nullam  habemuay  and  mentions,  Philipp,  ii.  9,  a 
tabema  librariay  in  which  Clodius  took  refuge.  Under  Augustus, 
we  find  it  already  becoming  a  distinct  trade,  and  Horace  himself 
mentions  the  brothers,  Soaiiy  by  whom  his  poems  were  sold.  Epiat 
i.  20,  2,  ut  proatea  Soaiorum  pumice  levia.  Art.  Poet,  345:  Hie 
meret  cera  liber  Soaiia  (viz.  the  book,  qui  miacuit  utile  didci).  [Under 
the  first  Emperors,  the  trade  reached  its  highest  prosperity,  and 
several  Hbrarii  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  or  inscriptions,  as 
Tryphon,  the  publisher  of  Quinctilian  and  Martial.  Mart.  iv.  72 ; 
adii.  3 ;  Quinct.  Inat.  Preef. ;  and  Donis  in  Senec.  De  Benef.  vii.  6.] 
These  librarii  at  first  transcribed  the  books  themselves  [whence 
their  name],  and  no  doubt  kept  assistants  for  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies  of  them.  [These  scribes  were  some 
of  them  the  booksellers'  slaves,  some  fi'eedmen,  who  worked  for 
hire.  Probably  one  person  dictated  to  several  at  once.  The  Eo- 
mans  of  quality  had  also  their  slaves,  librarii  (see  above),  who 
copied  the  works  of  their  masters  or  others ;  so  Pomponius  Atticus. 
Nep.  AU.  13 ;  Oic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4,  5 ;  xii.  6 ;  xvi.  6.  He  even  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  several  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  12,  and  44 ;  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  lessened  by  dictation.  Pliny  {Ep.  iv.  7)  says  that 
Begulus  had  his  son's  life  in  exemplaria  tranacriptum  Tnille,"]  They 
also  went  by  the  name  of  bibliopolcBy  Mart.  iv.  71,  xiii.  3;  Poll, 
vii.  83,  j3t/3Xt(ui/  KdiriiXoi,  pipXtoKcnnjXoi ',  Luc.  irpb^  airaiS.  i.  4,  24. 
Their  business  seems  mostly  to  have  been  considered  merely  in  a 
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mercantile  point  of  view,  whence  celerity  was  desired  rather  than 
correctness.     On  this  account  Martial  vindicates  himself,  ii.  8 : 

Si  qua  videbuntur  chartis  tibi,  lector,  in  istis 

Sive  obscura  nimis,  sive  Latina  parum : 
Non  meus  est  error ;  nocuit  librarius  illis, 

Dum  properat  versus  annumerare  tibi. 

And  for  this  reason  authors  obliged  their  friends  by  looking  over 
their  copies,  and  correcting  the  errors,  Mart.  vii.  11 :  Cogia  me 
calamo  ma/auque  nostra  emetidare  meos  Itbellos;  and  Epist,  16 : 

Hos  nido  licet  inserajs  vel  imo, 
Septem  quos  tibi  mittimus  libellos, 
Auctoris  calamo  sui  notatos. 
Hsec  illis  pretium  facit  litura. 

[Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  6,  eaa  ego  perspiciamy  corrigamy  turn  denique 
edentur."] 

In  Martial's  time  these  librarii,  or  bibliopolse,  had  their  shops, 
tabemas,  chiefly  about  the  Argiletum^  i.  4,  118 ;  but  elsewhere  also, 
i.  2,  as  in  the  Yicus  Sandalarius,  Gell.  xviii.  4  :  In  Sandalario  forte 
apvd  Uhrarios  fuimus.  Galen,  de  libr,  suisy  iv.  361 :  Iv  yap  nf  Sai/- 
ia\iapi(fi  Kaff  S  St]  TrXitcrra  nSv  Iv  'Pw/iy  Pij^XiovuiXeiojv  firrlvy  k,  r.  X. 
[In  the  SigillariiSy  Gell.  v.  4,  ii.  3.]  The  titles  of  the  books  on  sale 
vere  suspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  if  the  tabema  were 
under  a  portico,  on  the  pillars  in  front  of  it.  Thus  Mart.  i.  118, 
describes  the  place  where  his  Epigrams  were  to  be  sold : 

Argi  nempe  soles  subire  letum : 
Contra  Caesaris  est  forum  taberua, 
Scriptis  postibus  hinc  et  inde  totis, 
Omnes  ut  cito  perlegas  poetas. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  Art  Poet,  372,  refers  to :  mediocribus 
esse  poetis  non  homines,  non  dii,  non  conccasere  columnoe ;  and  more 
plainly.  Sat,  i.  4,  71, 

Nulla  taberna  meos  habeat,  neque  pila  libellos; 

on  which  see  Heindorf's  remarks.  Oomp.  Seneca,  Ep.  33.  [The 
shelves  of  the  tabrjmae  were  called  nidi;  in  these  the  works  lay 
bound.     Mart.  i.  118,  rasvffn  pwmice  purpuraque  cultum;  viii.  61 : 

Nee  umbiKcis  quod  deconis  et  cedro 
Spargor  per  omnes  Roma  quas  tenet  gentes.] 

The  price  at  which  the  books  were  sold,  after  all,  appears  but 
moderate,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Martial,  i.  118,  says, 
the  bookseller  (dabit) 

Rarom  pumice  purpnraque  cultum 

Demriii  tibi  quinqne  Martialem ; 
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and  yet  this  first  book  oontained  119  Epigrams,  some  of  them  tole- 
rably long.  He  places  the  price  still  lower  in  Ep,  67,  where  lie 
exclaims  to  a  plagtariua, 

Erras,  meorom  for  arare  libromm. 

Fieri  poetam  posse  qui  patas  tanti. 

Scriptura  qnanti  constet  et  tomus  Tilis 

Kon  sex  paratnr,  aut  decern  sophos  nummis. 

And  Tryphon,  he  says,  could  actually  sell  the  Xenia  for  two 
sesterces.  See  xiiL  3.  It  is  true  he  says  of  his  poems  (ii.  1),  Ticec 
una  perctgit  lihrarius  hora,  so  that  perhaps  the  binding  often  cost 
more  than  the  book.     [Sidon.  Apoll.  y.  15.] 

In  what  relation  the  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  uninteresting  subject  for  inquiry.    People  are  usually  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  ancient  authors  wrote  only  for  the  sake 
of  reputation,  and  did  not  expect  any  pecuniary  remuneration.     If, 
howeyer,  this  may  be  considered  as  in  general  true,  and  especially 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  other  cases, 
writers  obtained  a  substantial  gain  from  their  works.    This  is  not 
concluded  fi'om  the  paupertas  impulit  audax,  ut  versus  facer eTn  ;  for 
at  that  period  Horace  had  only  published  poems  intended  for  circu- 
lation among  Mends,  but  by  which  he  hoped  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  great.    See  8ai.  i.  4,  71.    StOl  if  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  .S^diles  [Oell.  iiL  3 ;  Juv.  vii.  87], 
it  will  surely  not  appear  strange  that  other  authors  should  receiye 
remuneration  for  their  labour.    Thus  the  elder  Pliny  was  ofiPered 
by  a  private  indiyidual  the  sum  of  400,000  sest.  for  his  Comment 
tarii  dectorum,  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  5.     This  was,  it  is  true,  not  the  offer  of 
a  bookseller,  but  Martial  frequently  states,  that  transactions  of  this 
nature  did  take  place  between  them,  as  for  instance,  when  he  re- 
commends those  who  wished  to  haye  his  poems  presented  or  lent 
to  them,  to  purchase  them  of  his  bookseller,  iy.  71 : 
Exigis  ut  donem  nostros  tibi,  Quincte,  libellos : 

Non  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon. 
"  iEs  dabo  pro  nugis,  et  emam  tua  carmina  sanos  ? 
Non,  inquis,  faciam  tarn  fatae."    Nee  ego. 

Gomp.  i.  118,  where  the  i)oet  yery  humorously  declines  lending 
them ;  but  the  matter  is  quite  dear  from  xi.  108,  when  he  declares 
he  wiU  conclude  the  book,  because  he  wants  money : 
Qoamvis  tarn  longo  poteras  sattir  esse  libello, 

Lector,  adhuc  a  me  disticha  panca  petis. 
Sed  Lnpns  usuram,  puerique  diaria  poscunt. 
Lector,  solve,  taces,  dissimnlasqae  ?    Yale. 

When,  therefore,  he  elsewhere  designates  the  business  of  the 
poet  as  a  poor  one,  ziy.  219,  nuUos  r^ermUia  nummoB  oarmtfia. 
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(oomp.  i.  77),  this  must  be  understood  of  the  smallness  of  the  pay 
in  comparison  -with  that  of  other  productive  occupations,  [for,  the 
remuneration  he  got  for  his  fourteen  books  of  Epigrams,  was  much 
too  little  to  support  him  during  the  number  of  years  he  was 
writing,]  and  v.  16,  where  he  certainly  says. 

At  nunc  conviya  est  comissatorqne  libellus, 
£t  tantum  gratis  pagina  nostra  placet. 

he  only  means,  that  those  who  took  pleasure  in  his  poems,  did  not 
reward  the  author,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Virgil's  time ;  in  the 
same  way  he  complains,  xi.  3,  that  he  was  no  richer  for  his  epigrams 
being  r^id  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul ;  for  nesdt  saccidua  ista  Tneus,^ 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having,  by 
some  stipulation  with  the  bookseller,  derived  a  profit;  and  it  is 
inconcdvable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Tryphon,  or  Pollius,  or  Secundus,  made  a  considerable  profit 
of  his  poems;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  books  were  very 
successful.     See  Hor.  Art,  Poet.  345;  Mart.  xiv.  194;  [xiii.  3,  vi.  61, 

Meque  sinus  omnis,  me  man  as  omnis  habet.] 

and  as  regards  a  later  period,  Sulpic.  Sever.  DicU,  i.  23,  who  is 
quoted  by  Schottgen,  in  his  rather  superficial  treatise  De  lihrariia  et 
hihliopolis  antiquorumy  and  in  Poleni,  Suppl,  thes,  Gr,  tom.  iii.  [Sen. 
de  Ben,  vii.  6,  calls  the  publisher  emptor ^  which  shows  that  he  ac- 
quired the  copyright  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  the  copies,  however,  found  their  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  taverns,  and  to  the  vendors  of  salt-fish,  from 
whom  the  school-children  obtained  what  they  needed.  See  Mart, 
iv.  86,  iii.  2,  xiii.  1,  and  particularly  vi.  60,  7  : 

Quam  multi  tineas  pascunt  blattasque  diserti, 
Et  redimunt  soli  carmina  docta  coqui. 

It  was  not  in  Eome  and  Greece  only,  or  in  the  countries  intc 
which  Greek  refinement  was  introduced,  that  the  literature  of 
Bome  was  disseminated;  but  also  among  the  less  civilized  pro- 
vinces.   Hence  Horace  says  of  a  good  book,  trans  ma/re  curret,  and 
Martial  is  read  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,    [vii.  SB .  viii.  61,  x.  104, 
ix.  100,  xi.  3,  xii.  3.]    So  also  Plin.  Epist,  ix.  11  •  Bibliopolaa  Lug- 
duni  esse  non  putaham,  ac  ta/nto  luhentius  ex  Uteris  tuts  cognovi  vendi- 
iari  Itbdlos  meos,     [Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  ix    T ,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  20,  13. 
The  booksellers'  shops  were  fashionabxe  lounges.     Gell.  xviii.  4,  in 
muUcrwn  hominum  coetu,  xiii.  30,  v.  4.    See  Schmidt,  GeschiMe 
der Denk-tmd  OlaubesM  freiheit  im ersten  Jahrhundert  der  Kaiser;  ai\ 
important  work.] 
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THE  LETTER. 

^pHhi  Boman  of  quality,  who  eyen  at  his  studies  used  to  avail 
-^  himself  of  the  hands  of  another  to  write  extracts  for  him,  still 
more  generally  employed  a  slave  in  his  correspondence,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  its  way,  by  the 
want  of  public  conveyances,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  slaves  or  freedmen  for  the  pxirpose,  ah  epistolis,  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  lihrarii,  and  were  also  called  ad  Tnanum, 
a  manUf  amanuenses.  Orell.  Inscr,  1641.  2874.  Jucundus  JJomitia 
Bibuli  Uhraritis  ad  manwm,  Orelli,  it  is  true,  makes  the  distinction ; 
librariua,  idemque  ad  manum:  but  the  amanuensis  is  called  also 
librarius.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  16 :  Epistolce  noatrcB  tantum  hahentmyaterio- 
rum,  ut  ea>8  ne  librariis  fere  committamus,  Plin.  vii.  25 :  (Csesarem) 
epistolas  tantarum  rerwm  quaternas  pariter  librariU  didare  aut,  si 
nihil  aliud  ageret,  septenas  (accepimus).  As  correspondence  was  fre- 
quently carried  on  in  Greek,  they  had  also  lihr,  ah  epistolis  Orcecis 
(Orell.  2437),  as  well  as  ah  epistolis  Latinis.     Id.  2997., 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  be  despatched,  five  things  were 
required,  which  we  find  mentioned  all  together  in  Plant.  BaccJi, 
iv.  4,  64 : 

Chr.   Nunc  tu  abi  intro,  Pistoclere,  ad  Bacchidem,  atque  effer  cito — 

Pi.     Quid  ?     Chr.  Stilum,  ceram,  et  tabellas  et  linura. 

The  ring  comes  afterwards.  Of  these,  the  tahellce  were,  like  the  pu- 
gillareSy  or  codidlli  [codicillus  and  codex  is  properly  plurium  tahula- 
rum  contextus.  Sen.  de  Brev.  Vit,  13 :  laid.  vi.  13],  thin  tablets  of 
wood  (the  pugillares  also  of  ivory  or  citrus,  Mart.  xiv.  3,  5,  and  of 
parchment,  ib.  7),  and  were  covered  over  with  wax  (Ovid.  Art,  Am.  i. 
487,  cera  rasis  infusa  tahellis),  in  which  the  letters  were  formed  with 
a  stilus,  [Isid.  vi.  8,  Ante  chartce  et  memhranarum  tisum,  in  dolatis 
ex  ligno  codicellis  epistolarum  colloquia  scrihehantur,  Ovid.  -4m.  i.  12; 
Eestus  s,  v.]  They  naturally  varied  in  size.  Por  elegant  love- 
letters,  very  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  a  name  of  doubt- 
ful signification, — Vitelliani,     Mart.  xiv.  8  and  9,  Vitdliani, 

Quod  minimos  cernis,  mitti  nos  credis  amicse. 
[Schol.  ad  Juv.  ix.  36.].    Of  this  description  are  the  tahellce  which 
Amor  brings  to  Polyphemus  in  an  antique  painting.     Still,  letters 
were  also  written  on  papyrus.     Cic.  Fam,  vii.  18  [ad  Qn,  fr,  ii.  15 ; 
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Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  3],  and  Mart.  xiv.  11,  with  the  Lemma,  Chariix 
epistolares : 

Seu  leviter  noto,  seu  caro  missa  sodali, 
Omnes  ista  Bolet  cbarta  Yocare  suos. 

As  the  smooth  surfaces  thus  covered  with  wax  could  not  be  allowed  • 
to  rest  upon  one  another,  and  by  inserting  a  board  between  them, 
the  writing  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  tablets  had  a  somewhat  elevated  border.  This 
supposition  gains  probability  from  an  antique  painting  in  Mils,  Borb, 
yi.  t.  35,  in  which  a  girl  is  holding  the  stilus  and  the  pugillares,  the 
two  tablets  of  which  clearly  exhibit  such  an  elevated  border.  So 
also  in  Gell's  Pomp,  ii.  187. 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tabellae  were  bound  together  by  a 
linen  thread,  or  more  correctly,  a  fine  pack-thread,  probably  cross- 
ways,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  were  sealed  with  wax  (see 
concerning  this  and  the  sealing  earth,  cretiUay  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  9 ;  Beck- 
mann,  Beilr,  z.  Gesch,  d,  Erflnd,  i.  474),  and  stamped  with  the  ring. 
Plant.  Bacch,  4,  96 ; 

Cede  tu  ceram  ac  Unum  actutura,  age  obliga,  obsigna  cito. 

Gic.  Cixtil,  iii.  5 :  Ac  ne  longum  sity  Quirites,  tahdlaa  pro/erri  jussi- 
mWf  quce  a  quoque  dicebantwr  datoe,  Primum  ostendimus  Cethego  sig- 
num :  cognovit,  Noa  Unum  incidiraus :  legimuB,  Erat  scriptwrn  ipaiua 
manu.  If  the  letter  were  written  by  the  librariiM,  this  seal  afforded 
the  only  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  for  which  reason  the  seal  was 
generally  examined,  previous  to  opening  the  letter,  and  before  it 
was  injured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  We  should  almost  sup- 
pose that  the  handwriting,  being  on  wax,  and  in  uncial  character, 
must  have  been  difficult  to  recognize,  and  yet  the  proof  of  the 
letter's  authenticity  is  often  taken  from  this.  Plaint  .s  himself  says 
[Bacch,  V.  78) :  nam  propterca  tc  volo  acribere,  ut  pater  cognoacat 
literaa  quando  legat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and 
frequently.  Oomp.  Ovid.  Heroid,  xv.  1 ;  Sabin.  Ep,  i.  3.  [The 
address  was,  of  course,  written  on  the  outside.  In  a  fresco  at 
Pompeii  there  is  a  letter  addressed  M,  Lucretio,'] 

As  the  advantage  of  public  posts  was  not  known  they  were 
obliged  to  dispatch  special  messengers,  unless  an  opportunity  by 
chance  occurred,  and  frequently  to  very  remote  places :  tabeUarii 
kept  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  were  the  regular  letter-carriers  of 
private  persons  and  are  often  mentioned.  See  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  31 ; 
Fam,  xii.  12,  xiv.  22 ;  Verr.  iii.  79 ;  Auct,  hdl.  Hiap.  12, 16, 18.  [It 
remains  to  be  observed  that  the  above  tabellse  were  used  as  writing- 
materials  generally;  and  not  merely  for  correspondence.    So  the 
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school  tablets,  and  the  tabtdm  UttamenH  (also  called  caroi),  Hein- 
dorf  and  Wustemann  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  5,  54.  Small  tablets  {pugil- 
lares,  codicilli)  were  nsed  as  pocket  books  to  note  down  anything  at 
will.  Anson.  Epigr,  146,  hipatens  pugiUar.  Sen.  Ep.  108.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nnmber  of  leaves,  they  were  called  diptychi,  triptychi,  or 
trtplices.  Martial  xix.  6.  The  outer  side  was  often  ornamented  with 
ivory,  gold,  or  silver.  Orell,  Inscr.  3838,  ptigtUares  memhranacew', 
cum  operculis  ehoreis.  Yop.  Tac.  8.  A  stile  {stilus  graphium)  was 
attached  (Isid.  vi.  9 ;  Martial  xiv.  21),  the  one  end  of  which  was 
pointed  for  writing,  the  other  blnnt  for  erasure.  Hence  sttlum  ver- 
Ure.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  72 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  41.  In  the  days  of  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  other  magistrates,  used,  upon 
taldng  office,  to  present  their  friends  with  very  costly  tablets, 
adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  donor,  and  all  sorts  of  symbol- 
ical devices.  Symmach.  Ep.  ii.  81,  v.  56,  vii.  76,  ix.  119;  Claud. 
in  Stilich.  iii.  346. 

Qui  (sc.  denies)  secti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  roicantes, 
Inscripti  ratilam  caelato  Consule  nomen 
Per  proceres  et  valgos  eant. 

Sirmond.  ad  Sidm.  Ap.  Ep.  viiL  6.  Several  of  these  ivory  diptychi 
are  preserved ;  only  one  of  the  commoner  TTaz-tablets,  dating  from 
167  A.  D.,  which  was  found  in  1790,  in  Transylvania.  It  is  made  of 
fir-wood  with  writing  on  four  sides.] 
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THE  LECTICA  AND  THE  CARRIAGES. 

WITH  the  great  love  of  comfort  that  distinguished  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Eoman  world  in  later  times,  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  sufficient  provision  was  made  for  the  means  of  loco- 
motion unaccompanied  by  any  exertion  on  their  own  part.  We 
should  form  a  very  erroneous  conception  if  we  fancied  that  the 
Eomans  did  not  possess,  as  well  as  the  modems,  their  travelling, 
state,  and  hackney  equipages :  on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  con- 
veyance in  their  times,  though  not  so  regularly  organized  as  our 
stage-coaches  and  omnibuses,  nor  so  generally  used  by  all  classes, 
were  even  more  numerous,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  piupose  they  were  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  (to  us  unknown)  system  of  slaves, 
and  also  depended  on  conditions  of  climate. 

These  subjects  have  been  often  and  circumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  added,  so  that  we  shall 
rather  seek  to  select  and  properly  apply  the  more  essential  points 
of  what  has  already  been  made  known.  The  most  important 
writings  are :  SchefPeri,  De  re  vehiculari  veterumy  lib.  ii.  in  PoUni 
thes,  t.  v.,  to  which  is  appended,  De  vehicvlis  antiquie  diatribe;  Beck- 
mann,  Beitr,  z,  Oesch,  d,  Erfind.  i.  390 ;  and  Ginzrot,  Die  Wdgen  und 
Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  und  Romer  und  and,  alt,  Volk,  2  vols.  4 ; 
a  work  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  connoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  philologist  he  is  by  no  means  all  we 
could  wish.  Concerning  the  lectica  in  particular,  see  Lipsius,  Elect, 
i.  19 ;  Alstorph.  De  led^cia  veterum,  diatribe,  with  the  Dissert,  de 
ledis. 

The  Lectica, — ^We  have  here  to  discuss  only  that  description 
which  was  used  for  journeys,  or  for  being  carried  about  in,  within 
the  city :  concerning  the  lectica  funebris,  see  the  Excursus  on  The 
liurial  of  the  Dead,  This  lectica  was  probably  like  the  common 
lecttts  in  its  chief  points — ^at  all  events  in  its  earlier  form — except 
that  it  had  no  pluteiLs,  It  was  a  frame  made,  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  with  girths  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattress, 
torus,  and  probably  at  the  head  a  cushion,  puZvinary  were  placed. 
The  use  of  girths  is  very  intelligible,  although  the  passages  in 
Martial  (ii.  57)  and  Qellius  (x.  3),  which  have  been  adduced  as 
proving  their  use,  may  be  considered  to  allude  to  something  quite 
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diiferent.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  lecticae  were,  in  more 
ancient  times,  uncovered  (see  Boettig.  Sah,  ii.  179,  200),  although 
there  appears  not  any  ground  for  this  opinion,  as  the  copy  of  a 
lectica,  which  Scheffer  after  Pighius  gives  from  a  tomb,  must  rather 
pass  for  a  lectus  funebris,  such  as  have  been  discovered  on  other 
monuments,  worked  in  relief.  See  Goro,  v.  Agyagf.  Wand,  d, 
Pomp.  tab.  vi. ;  Qinzrot,  tab.  Ixvii.  What  Boettiger  after  Gruter 
has  given  as  a  lectica,  with  a  figure  reposing  on  it  (ibid.  Fig.  3),  is 
as  unlike  as  possible.  When  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  lecticce 
ajyertoe,  this  may  be  imderstood  in  a  different  sense. 

If,  as  is  most  probable,  such  palanquins  were  introduced  from 
the  East,  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  adopted  in  Home 
in  the  form  usual  there,  and  were  therefore  covered.  Such  lecticae 
opertae  are  mentioned  in  Cicero's  time,  and  even  earlier.  Cic. 
PhiL  ii.  45 :  Cum  inde  Romam  prqficiscena  ad  Acquinum  accederet, 
ohviam  ei  processit  magna  sane  multitudo  ;  at  iste  operta  lectica  latita 
est  per  oppidum  ut  mortuua.  We  must  take  care  not  to  infer  from 
the  last  words,  the  usage  of  a  lectica  operta  at  funerals.  When  a 
corpse  was  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  a  closely  covered 
vehicle  was  no  doubt  made  use  of.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  0.  Grac- 
chus, mentioned  in  Gell.  x.  3,  othei-wise  the  peasant  could  not  have 
asked,  num  mortuum  fervent.  Cicero  himself  was  in  a  covered  lectica 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers.  Plut.  Cic.  48.  'Ea^dyti 
dk  rbv  rpa^iyXov  sk  tov  0opeiov  irpoTtivoQ ;  Aufid.  Bass.  ap.  M,  Sen, 
SuoA.  i.  6  :  Cicero  paullum  remoto  veto  postquam  armatos  vidit,  etc. 

The  lectica  had  a  head  and  curtains  {lectica  tuta  pelle  veloque), 
as  Martial  calls  it,  xi.  98 ;  for  pellis  is  the  head  of  leather.  An 
instance,  from  the  same  period,  where  a  proscribed  person  was 
saved  by  his  slave  placing  hiniself  inside,  whilst  the  master  acted 
the  part  of  ledicariuSy  is  related  by  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  10,  ^optTov 
Kardanyov.  When  therefore  lecticae  apertae  are  mentioned,  as  Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  24,  Vehehatur  in  essedo  trihunvLS  plehis  ;  lictorea  laureati  ante^ 
cedehanty  inter  quos  aperta  lectica  mima  portabatury  we  must  not 
understand  thereby  a  completely  uncovered  lectica,  which  was  least 
of  all  suitable  for  a  long  journey,  especially  for  a  CytheriSy  but  that 
the  curtains  were  drawn  back  and  fastened  up.  These  curtains,  vela^ 
were  also  called  plagoe  or  plaguloe.  Non.  iv.  361 ;  xiv.  5 ;  Suet. 
Fit.  10 ;  cum  inde  lectica  auferretury  auspexisse  dicitur  dimotis  pla- 
gulis  ccelum.  In  later  times  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
curtains,  but  closed  up  the  whole  lectica  with  lapia  apecularisy  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  women,  but  also  of  the  men.     Juven.  iii.  239  : 

Si  vocat  officium,  turba  cedente  vehetur 
Diyes,  et  ingenti  curret  super  ora  Liburno, 
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Atque  obiter  leget  aut  scribet  vel  dormiet  intaS) 
Namque  facit  somnam  clausa  lectica  fenestra. 

iy.  20: 

Est  ratio  ulterior,  magnse  si  misit  amicse, 

QusB  vebitur  clauso  latis  specularibus  antro. 
So  also  we  read  of  the  hastema,  to  be  mentioiied  presently.  AnthoU 
Lot.  iii.   183;   rcidians  patvlum  gestat  tUrinque  laiua:   effeminacy 
procured  more  easy  pillows,  and  had  them  stuffed  with  feathers* 

Juv.  i.  159 : 

Qui  dedit  ergo  tribus  patruis  aconita,  rehatur 

Fensilibus  plumis,  atque  illinc  despiciat  nos  ? 

An  instance  of  still  more  refined  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  Oic.  Verf, 
V.  11 :  we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage:  Nam,  ui 
mo8  fuit  Bithynioe  regibuSy  lectica  octopkoro  ferebatuVy  in  gua  pulvi^ 
nu$  erat  perlucidus  Melitensi  rosa  fartus.  Ipse  autem,  coronam  Aa5e* 
hat  unam  in  capite,  alteram  in  collo,  reticulumgue  ad  narea  aihi  ad/mo*- 
vehat  tenuissimo  lino  minutis  maculiSy  plenum  rosce.  Sic  con/ecto 
itinere  cu/m  ad  aliguod  oppidum  venissety  eadem  lectica  uague  in  cuhicu- 
lum  deferehatur,  [The  pulvinus  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Marc,  16.]  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  there  was  ho  lack  of 
ornament,  costly  wood,  decorations  of  silver,  gold  and  iyory,  and 
splendid  coverlets. 

The  poles  on  which  the  lectica  was  carried,  aaeeres,  do  not  ap* 
pear  (at  least  in  all  cases)  to  have  been  fastened  to  it.  "Whether  it 
had  iron  rings,  as  Ginzrot  {Th.  ii.  278)  has  assumed,  we  leave  un* 
determined.  What  Mart.  ii.  57,  says,  Recens  cella  linteisque  loriagae^ 
appears  to  refer  to  this  :  also  the  atruppi  in  Gell.  x.  3 :  which  as* 
sumption  accords  very  well  with  the  explanation  of  the  word  in 
Isid.  Orig,  xix.  4.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  asseres  were 
movable,  from  Suet.  Cal,  58 :  Ad  primum  twmultum  lecticarii  emu 
asserihua  in  auxilium  adcurrerunt;  and  that  by  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  carrying-poles,  may  be  gathered  from  the  other  passages 
wliere  they  are  mentioned.     Juv.  vii.  132 : 

Perque  forum  juvenes  longo  preiuit  assere  Medos; 
comp.  iii.  245 ;  Mart.  ix.  23,  9 : 

Ut  Canusinatus  nostro  S3rru8  assere  sudet, 
Et  mea  sit  culto  sella  clieute  frequens. 

Different  from  the  lectica,  and  belonging  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
sella  geatatoria.  According  to  Dio.  Cassius,  Claudius  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  it  (Ix.  2) :  Kal  ftkvroi  xal  oifp(p  learaffTeytp  irp&roQ 
*Vwftaitav  IxP^^^'^^f  '^^'-  ^^  ^Ktivou  leal  vvv  ovx  oti  oi  avroKpdropfg  AWd, 
Kal  ^fiLiiQ  oi  VTrarevKOTiii  duppo^opovfAiOa'  Trpdrcpov  Sk  apa  <)  rt  Avy oi>' 
crog  Kal  u  T(/3fipiO£,  oAXoi  rk  rivig  kv  ffKiuirodioic  viroiotg  ai  yvvaiKtQ  in 
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Kai  vvM  vc/iiZoviTiv  toriv  on  i^povro.  But  this  aoooiint  appears  yery 
extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  Snetonius  says  of  Augustus,  53 :  In 
eoMulatu  pedibua  fere,  extra  conmdatwn  saspe  adoperia  sella  per 
puhticum  inces9ity  and  that Dio.  Cassius  himself  frequently  mentiozis, 
at  an  early  period,  the  HfpoQ  KardaTiyoc ;  xlyii.  23,  IvL  43.  It  is 
only  explicable  from  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions, as  the  interchange  of  them  is  to  be  found  eLsewhere. 
Thus  Martial  (iy.  51)  says : 

Com  tibi  non  essent  sex  mUlia,  Caedliane, 
Ingenti  late  Tectas  es  heraphoro. 

Pofltquam  bu  decies  triboit  dea  caeca,  smnmqiie 
Eupemnt  nummi,  factoa  es,  eoce,  pedes. 

Quid  tibi  pro  meritU  et  tantis  laadibns  optem  ? 
Di  reddant  sellam,  Caeciliane,  tibL 
But  the  ingens  hexapJioron  can  only  be  understood  of  a  lectica, 
which  is  called  afterwards  sella ;  though  it  is  eyident  from  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suet.  CI.  35),  that  they  were 
different :  Viatores  ne  per  Italice  oppida,  nisi  aut  pedibus,  aut  seUa, 
aut  lectica  transirenty  monuit  edido  ;  and  Martial  distinguishes  them 

thus  (xi.  98) : 

Lectica  nee  te  tutapelle  Teloque, 

Nee  yindicabit  selle  sspios  clatisa. 

and  X.  10 :  Lecticam  aellamve  scquar  $  [Suet.  Dcnu  2 :  seUam  ejus 

ac  fratris,  quoties  prodirent,  lectica  sequtbatur.     Sen.  de  Brev.   ViU 

12.]    As  the  lectica  was  a  litter,  so  was  the  sella  a  sedan,  which  was 

mostly  covered,  but  it  might  also  be  a  common  tmcoyered  easy 

chair;  at  least  we  so  understand,  when  Cselius  Aurelianus,  i.  5 

(quoted  by  Scheffer),  opposes  the  cathedra  to  the  sella  fertoria  (also 

portoctoria),    [The  elder  Pliny  always  used  such  a  one  in  Bome. 

Plin.  Ep,  iii.  5 ;  Lampr.  Heliog.  4.] 

The  lectica:  were  borne  by  fewer  or  more  slayes,  according  as 

they  yaried  in  size.     An  ingens  lectica  required  six  or  eight  lecti- 

carii,  and  was  called  heocaphoron,  or  octophoron  (Juy.  i.  64),  sexta 

cervice  ferri.    We  haye  already  discussed  these  bearers  in  the 

account  of  The  Slaves ;  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  kept  for 

this  purpose  their  own  slayes,  [XJlp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  49,]  who  were 

clad  in  a  -distinct  red  liyery,  CantisincR  ruf<E,  canusinati.     See  >Bdtt. 

8ab,  ii.  206.    In  Martial's  time  this  dress  appears  to  haye  been 

customary;  but  Nero  also  droye  Ganusinatis  mtdionibus.     Suet. 

Ner,  30.    Those  who  could  not  afford  this,  might  obtain  on  hire 

abundance  of  litters,  which  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot,  Oastra  lec~ 

tioariorwm^  in  the  fourteenth  region  trans  Tiberim,  and  no  doubt 

elsewhere  also.     See  P.  Victor.  De  reg,  Urb.  in  Oroev.  ihes.  iii.  49, 

and  Onuphr.  Pany.  Descr.  Urb.  Bom,  312 ;  Juy.  yi.  352. 
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The  question  as  to  when  the  lectica  came  into  fashion  in  Borne, 
is  best  answered  with  Lipsius, — ^most  probably  after  the  yictory 
over  Antiochus,  when  this,  along  with  the  other  Asiatic  luxuries, 
became  known  to  the  Eomans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  earlier, 
and  Lipsius  infers  from  Plautus'  silence  (especially  Aul,  iii.  5, 
where  tiie  requirements  of  the  ladies  are  enumerated,  and  muli, 
mtUiones,  vehicula  are  mentioned,  while  lectica  is  omitted),  that  in 
bis  tim.e  it  had  not  come  into  use.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
this  scene  {Atd,)  entirely  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  piece,  just  as  in  Ejdd.  ii.  2,  several 
new  fashions  were  not  introduced ;  for  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  the  lectica  might  be  extended  also  to  the  succeeding  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  play  would  belong.  The  lectica  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  fragment  of  0. 
Qracchus,  in  Gell.  x.  3,  but  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  common,  though 
the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the  coimtry  and  journeys,  and  women 
and  invalids  (Dio.  Cass.  Ivii.  17.  Suet.  Tib.  30.  Col,  27)  alone  used 
it  in  the  city.  By  degrees,  however,  men  also  began  to  use  it  in  the 
city;  and  what  originally  served  merely  as  a  distinction  for  certain 
individuals,  became  (Suet.  Claud,  28,  Ccbs,  43.  Lecticarum  usu7n 
nidi  certia  peraonis  et  cetatibua  perque  certoa  dies  ademit,  Dom»  8)  a 
general  custom  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 

Within  Idle  city,  the  use  of  carriages  was  even  more  restricted 
than  that  of  the  lectica,  and  the  women  who  had  obtained  this 
piiviLege  &om  the  senate,  by  sacrificing  their  golden  ornaments, 
were  confined,  in  exercising  it,  to  particular  festive  occasions,  aacra 
ludi,  dieafeati,  et  profeatiy  Liv.  v.  25,  and  were  nearly  losing  it  again 
in  consequence  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  for  the  lex  Oppia,  which 
was  sanctioned  through  the  exigences  of  the  times,  laid  down,  Ne 
qua  mtdier  plus  aemiunciam  auri  haherety  neu  veatimento  veraicolori 
utereter,  neu  juncto  vehiculo  in  urbe  oppidove,  aut  propriua  inde  mille 
paaaua  niai  aacrorum  puhlicorum  cauaa  veheretur,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. 
The  diea  feati  and  profeati,  therefore,  were  excluded.  See  Cato's 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sumptuary  law  must  have  the  more 
annoyed  the  Boman  womon,  because  those  of  the  allies  did  not 
suffer  any  such  restriction ;  it  was,  however,  rescinded  twenty  years 
after,  and  from  that  period  perhaps  a  greater  licence  by  degrees 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  the  city  was  forbidden ;  except  for  triumpha- 
tors,  higher  magistrates,  and  priests  on  solemn  occasions.  Liv.  xlv. 
1 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  15 ;  Plin.  Pan.  92 ;  Juv.  x.  36.  Claudius  and  later 
emperors  interdicted  it  afresh.  Suet.  Claud.  25;  Cap.  Ant.  FhU. 
23 ;  Vop.  Atirel.  5.  This  explains  why  there  were  so  few  stables 
and  coach-houses  in  Pompeii.    It  is  plain  however,  that  the  inter- 
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diet  was  not  strictly  enforced  from  Seneca,  Ep.  56 :  In  its  quoe  me 
sine  avocatione  circumstrepunt  essedcLS  transcurrentes  pono  et  fahrum 
inquilinum  et  serrariuTn  vicinum^  aut  hunCy  qui  ad  metam  sudantem 
tabulaB  experitur  et  tihias;  where  the  meta  sudanSf  near  which 
Seneca's  house  lay,  shows  that  he  speaks  generally,  and  not  of 
Baise,  but  of  Rome.  So  in  Juv.  iii.  237,  rhedarum  transitus  ardo 
vicorum  in  flexu  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  one 
could  not  sleep  in  Rome.  "Wains  and  carts  might  pass  early  in 
the  morning;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  allowed,  on  account  of 
the  traffic  in  the  streets.  Spart.  Hadr,  22;  Plin.  Pan.  51, — ^Plut. 
qu.  Bom.  68,  is  not  to  the  purpose.] 

The  use  of  carriages  on  a  journey  was  more  frequent,  and  no 
small  number  of  names  occur,  though  they  give  us  but  little  insight 
into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  different  vehicles.  The  carriages 
found  on  monuments  are  much  more  frequently  such  as  were 
adapted  for  festive  processions,  games,  or  war,  than  for  private  use, 
or  for  a  journey.  It  is  only  in  the  main  points,  and  in  the  manner 
of  usage,  that  we  are  enabled  to  show  how  they  differed  from  one 
another ;  any  attempt  at  fixing  their  form  more  accurately,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  divide  carriages  into  those  having  two  and  four  wheels.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  the  Cisium  [Non.  ii.  139,  explains  it  veJiiculi 
hiroti  genus]^  probably  a  light  uncovered  cabriolet,  used  for  quick 
journeys.  The  passages  in  Cicero  are  known.  JPhil.  ii.  31,  Inde 
ciaio  celeriter  ad  urbem  advectus  domum  venit  capite  involuio.  Rose. 
Am.  7,  decern  horis  nocturnis  acx  et  quinquaginta  millia  passuum  ctsiis 
pervolavit.  Hence  also  in  the  lampoon  on  Yentidius  Bassus,  Cataled. 
Virg.  viii.  3,  Volantis  impetus  cisii.  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  two 
horses,  or  mules,  although  Auson.  viii.  6,  calls  it  a  tnjuge. 

The  Esaedum^  properly  a  British  or  Belgio  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheels :  see  Ruperti  ad  Juven.  iv.  126,  [Cses.  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  33 :  Yirg. 
Qeorg.  iii.  204 : 

Belgica  vel  moUi  melius  feret  esseda  collo. 

Prop.  ii.  1,  86: 

Eascda  caelatis  siate  Britanna  jug^.] 

but  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  was  in  frequent  use  for  journeys, 
Attic,  vi.  1 :  Vediua  venit  mihi  dbviam  cum  dv^obua  easedia  et  rheda 
equia  juncta  et  lectica  ct  familia  magna.  He  had  just  before 
termed  the  man  a  magnua  nehulo,  and  afterwards  calculates 
what  he  would  have  to  pay,  if  Curio's  proposed  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  Phil.  ii.  24.  It  was  a  small  carriage,  not  essentially 
differing  from  the  cisium,   and  was  also  used  especially  for  a 
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journey.  Hence  Ovid  says,  when  lie  invites  Oorinna  to  come 
to  Sulmo  {Amor,  ii.  16,  49) : 

Parvaque  quam  primum  rapientibus  esseda  mannis 
Ipsa  per  admissas  concute  lora  jubas. 

And  Martial  to  his  book,  which  Flaccus  was  to  take  with  him  to 

Spain  (x.  104) : 

Altam  Bilbilin  et  tuum  Salonem 

Quihto  forsitan  essedo  yidebis. 
We  perceive  from  the  coins  stamped  in  honour  of  Julia  and 
Agrippina,  that  the  Carpentum  also  was  two-wheeled.     See  Sueton. 
Col,  15.     This  vehicle  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  times  of  Eome, 
Liv.  i.  34,  48 ;  v.  25,  [Ov.  Fast  i.  619  : 

Nam  prius  Ausonias  matres  carpenta  yehebant : 
Haec  quoque  ob  £vandri  dicta  parente  reor.] 

although  it  certainly  had  not  then  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on 
these  coins,  and,  according  to  the  first  passage  referred  to  in  Livy, 
could  not  at  that  time  have  had  a  cover.  We  must  not  always 
interpret  the  name  st-rictly,  and  fashion  appears  to  have  effected 
great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  carriages.  Generally,  we  may 
assume  of  the  later  carpentum,  that  it  was  a  covered  state-carriage, 
[hence  also  used  at  public  festivals,  and  called  carpentum  ponipati- 
cwm,  Isid.  XX.  12;  Suet.  OaL  15;  Claud,  11,]  though  it  was  also 
used  for  travelling.  Prop.  iv.  8,  23;  where  it  means  a  state- 
equipage,  with  silk  curtains.     Comp.  Juven.  viii.  147  ;  ix.  132. 

The  Pil&ntum  differed  from  it,  as  we  see  from  Livy,  v.  25 : 
honxyrefinque  oh  earn  Tnv/nificentiam  ferunt  matronis  hahitum^  ut  pilento 
ad  sacra  ludo&que^  carpentis  festo  profestoque  uterentur.  And  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  Trebell.  PolL  xxx.  tyr.  29,  and 
Lamprid.  Heliog,  4.  But  whether  the  difference  consisted  in  the 
carpentum  being  a  close  carriage,  and  the  pilentvmn,  merely  having 
a  head  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstration. 
[The  real  difference  was  rather  this,  that  the  pilentum  had  four 
wheels,  as  Isidor.  xx.  12,  expressly  states.  Several  authors  assert 
that  this  carrijige  was  especially  used  by  women.     Serv.  ad  Virg, 

^n,  vi.  666 : 

castaB  ducebant  sacra  per  urbem 

Pilentis  matres  in  moUibus. 

Festus.  «.  V,  Prud.  c.  Symm.  ii.  1088.] 

The  Covinua  was  properly  a  Belgic  carriage,  aiToied  with  scythes, 
the  shape  of  which  Ginzrot  seems  to  have  given  correctly  {Flate 
XXV.  1) ;  [Lucan.  i.  426 : 

£t  docilis  rector  constrati  Belga  ooYini.] 

but  there  were  also  conveyances  at  Eome,  bearing  the  same  name, 
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and  possibly,  like  our  cars,  perfecdy  closed  on  three  sides,  and  only 
open  in  front.  There  was  no  seat  for  the  muUo,  but  the  person 
sitting  in  the  carriage  dioye  ike  horses  or  mules  himself,  as  we  see 
from  a  neat  epigram  in  Martial,  zii.  24 : 

0  jacmida,  eorine,  soHtodo, 

Carmca  nugis  essedoqiie  gniom 

Facnndi  mihi  mmiiis  y-liai»i : 

Hie  mecam  licet,  hie,  Jnrenee,  qvidqiiid 

In  buocun  tibi  Tenerit,  loqiuiiB. — 

Nrotqnam  mnlio ;  mannnli  taoebaiit,  etc 

The  description  of  its  form,  given  above,  is  rightly  inferred  by  the 
poef  s  praise  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

Of  the  larger  carriages  with  fonr  wheels,  the  Bheda,  or  reda^  is 
first  to  be  mentioned.  See  Boettig.  Sab,  iL  41.  [laid.  xx.  12,  qua- 
tuor  rotarum.  In  Cod.  Th.  viii.  a,  8,  the  rheda  is  opposed  to  the 
birota,!  like  the  cinuniy  the  esaeduniy  and  the  covtnits,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  foreign  origin ;  [Quinct.  i.  5,  57 ;]  bnt  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  Bomans  no  doubt  made  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  it  perhaps  denotes  the  travelling-carriage  generally. 
In  such  a  rheda  Clodius  met  Milo  (Cic.  Mil,  10,  20),  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  carriage  in  ^neral  use  when  a  man  travelled 
with  his  fEunily  and  baggage.  We  see  &om  Juv.  iii.  10,  that  it  was 
arranged  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  dum  iota  domus  rheda 
eomponitur  una;  and  Mart.  iiL  47,  where  Bassos  travels  into  the 
country,  plena  in  rJieda,  amnea  heaii  copicu  trahens  ruris.  It  was 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  journey.  That  there 
were  rJiedcR  with  two  wheels,  does  not  appear  clear,  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  deserve  the  name. 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  Carruca,  which  was  perhaps  only 
shorter  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  late,  and  Martial  confounds  it  with  the  rheda 
(iii.  47),  where  we  first  read,  plena  Bas9U8  ibai  in  rJieda,  and  then 
nee  otiosus  ihat  ante  carruca^m,  sed  tuta  foeno  cursor  ova  portdbat 
[It  was  used  as  a  stage  coacn.  Cod.  xi.  19.  But  earlier,  it  was 
used  also  for  travelling;  by  Nero  for  example.  Suet.  Ner,  30. 
Lamprid.  Hdiog.  31.  It  was  constructed  even  for  sleeping  in; 
Scsev.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  13,  carruca  dormitoria.  Paull.  Rec.  Sent,  iii.  6, 
91 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxi.  8,  38,  mula  carrucaria.  The  last  passages  show 
that  it  was  generaUy  drawn  by  mules.] 

The  Fetorritum  also  belongs  to  this  class,  according  to  Eestu^ 
[Quinct.  i.  6,  57]  and  Gellius,  of  Oallic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 
petorritum  est  non  ex  Orceco  dimidiattmi,  sed  totum  transdlpihtis ; 
nam  eat  vox  Oallica.     Gell.  xv.  30.     Heindorf,  ad  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6, 
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103,  mentions  that  in  the  Celtic  lexicon  of  BuUet  is  to  be  found 
petoar,  or  pedwa/r  (four),  and  rit  (rad)  wheel.  According  to  Schol, 
Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Epiat  ii.  1,  192,  it  was  a  carriage  for  the  servants, 
pilenta  vehicvla  matronarum,  sicut  petorrita  famularum ;  and  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  first  passage  {Sat,  i.  6,  103),  jplv/tes 
calones  atque  cahalli  pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita ;  but  we  must  not 
affirm  that  they  were  used  exclusively  for  this  purpose. 

The  Basterna  was  something  between  the  carriage  and  the  lec- 
tica,  a  litter  borne  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind,  going 
in  shafts,  [Isid.  xx.  12 ;  Schol.  ad  Juv,  iv.  21 ;  Anthol,  Lot,  iii.  183. 

Aurea  matronas  claudit  basterna  pudicas.] 

See  concerning  it,  Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Hdiog,  21. 

The  ornaments  of  the  vehicles  [especially  of  the  body,  capsuSy 
or  ploonenvm,  a  Gkillic  expression.  Pest.  p.  280 ;  Isid.  ih, ;  Quinct.  i. 
5,  8 ;  Vitruv.  x.  14]  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matters*  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17)  declaims  against  this  extrava- 
gance :  Coepere  deinde  et  esseda,  et  vehicular  et  petorrita  exornarey 
simxlique  modo  ad  aurea  quoquey  non  modo  argentea  staticvla  inanis 
luxuria  perv'enity  quoeque  in  scyphis  cerni  prodigium  erat,  hoec  in 
vehidUis  atteri  cultus  vocatur,  [xxxiii.  49,  carrucas  ex  argento  con- 
lareJ]  Such  carriages  were  sometimes  of  immense  value,  as  Mart, 
iii.  72,  relates : 

Aurea  quod  fundi  pretio  carruca  paratur. 

Claudius,  as  Gens6r,  considered  it  right  to  do  away  with  such  an 
article  of  luxury.  Suet.  Claud,  16:  essedum  argenteum  sumtu^se 
fahricatv/m  ac  venale  ad  Sigillaria  redimi  concidique  coram  imperavit, 
[Vop.  Aurel,  46 ;  Paul.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  5.]  Among  the  Etrurians 
it  was  customary  to  ornament  the  carriages  with  plates  of  embossed 
metal,  as  bronze  (see  Inghirami,  Monwm,  Etruschiy  iii.  18,  23),  or 
of  silver  (see  MLUingen,  Uned,  Monum,  ii.  14).  Probably  the  esse- 
dmn  argenteum  was  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Their  manner  of  connecting  the  animals  with  the  carriage  was 
quite  different  from  ours,  as  these  did  not  draw  by  means  of  traces, 
but  by  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  pole,  and  lying  on  their 
necks.  This  yoke  was  very  various  in  form,  being  often  only  a 
simple  wooden  bow,  but  generally  having  two  rounded  hollows,  into 
which  the  neck  fitted.  See  the  illustration  in  Ginzrot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
— iv.  b.  If  the  carriage  were  drawn  only  by  one  horse  or  mule,  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  even  then  a  yoke  was  placed  on  it.  It  was 
only  when  three  or  four  animals  were  employed,  that  the  outside 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  were  then  called  ftmales,  [The  Ho- 
meric Trap^opoc.   Dion.  Hal.  vii.  73.]   Suet.  Tih,  vi. :  Actiaco  triumpho 
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curriMn  Augusti  comitaius  eat,  ainisterioTe  fwnaU  equo,  cum  MarceUw 
Octavi'oe  filivs  dexteriore  veheretv/r.     [Auson.  Epith.  35,  9 : 

Pegasus  hie  dexter  currat  tibi :  laros  Arion 
Funalis,  qnartum  del  tibi  Castor  equum.] 

Sometiines  horses,  at  others  mules,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
flen.  Of  the  former,  the  small  Grallic  race  (manni,  manntdi,  and 
hurrichi)  was  especially  esteemed,  on  siccount  of  their  speed  (Sahn. 
ad  Vopisc.  Carin,  20;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor»  Epod,  iv.  14.  See 
Mitscherl.  ad  Hor,  supra).  It  is  evident  that  these  manni  were  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  possession  of  them  indicated  a  man  of 
wealth,  from  the  indignant  words,  Sedus  flagelUs  hie  triumvircdihm 
ProRConis  adfa^tidium  Aral  Falerni  mille  fundi  jugera,  Et  Appiam 
mannis  terit,  . 

The  Bomans  did  not  always  drive  their  own  equipages ;  for  in 
Rome,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  there  were  numbers 
of  hack  carriages,  and  there  are  many  allusions  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  on  the  greater  roads  there  were  stations  where  they 
changed  carriage  and  horses.  Scheffer  has  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  pro  Bosc*  Am»  7,  deem, 
horis  noctumis  LVI  milUa  pasauum  ciaiia  pervolavit,  the  plural,  cistw, 
implies  a  change  of  carriages ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  imderstand  what  Suetonius  says  of  Csesar  (57) :  Longiaavmm 
viaa  incrediMU  celeritate  confecitj  expeditua  meritoria  rheda,  centena 
pasauum  millia  in  ainguloa  diea ;  for  how  could  this  have  been 
effected  with  the  same  horses  ?    So  Mart.  x.  104,  seqq., 

Hispanae  pete  Tarraconis  arces. 
mine  te  rota  toilet,  et  citatus 
Altam  Bilbilin  et  tuum  Salonera 
Quinto  forsitan  essedo  videbis. 

is  also  to  be  taken. 

Five  days*  journey  may  certainly  be  meant,  but  with  a  change 
of  carriages,  a  fresh  vetturino  being  most  likely  hired  at  different 
points  of  the  journey.  It  was  in  such  rhedae  that  Horace  performed 
a  part  of  his  journey  in  the  company  of  Maecenas. 


EXCURSUS  II.    SCENE  IV. 


THE  INNS. 


TN  the  present  day,  when  a  traveller  of  the  rank  of  Grallus 
■*■  arrives  at  a  good-sized  town,  more  than  one  hotel  presents 
itself  where  obsequious  waiters  are  ready  to  receive  his  carriage, 
and  elegantly-famished  apartments  are  at  his  dispoeal.-nothing 
in  short  is  omitted  for  his  entertainment :  and  even  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  same  rule  applies.  Matters  were,  however,  quite  different 
among  the  ancients  generally,  and  in  Italy  also.  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  no  necessity  for  its  culti- 
vation is  felt ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  number  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  inns  of  modem  times  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  increased  propensity  for  travelling.  The  ancients,  however, 
were  quite  unused  to  the  frequent  arrival  and  departure  of  large 
nrfmbers  of  strangers,  and  when  they  did  travel,  had  everywhere 
(especially  if  Roman  citizens)  private  connections  enough,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  an  inn. 

Hence  all  establishments  of  this  nature  were  on  an  exceedingly 
low  scale,  and,  properly  speaking,  only  public  houses  for  the  lowei 
classes,  to  whom,  naturally,  a  friend's  house  was  not  always  open. 
But  we  should  be  going  too  far  in  supposing  that  respectable  people 
also  did  not,  under  particular  circumstances,  make  use  of  such 
establishments.  Zell,  in  his  essay.  Die  Wirthshdvser  d.  Alien ^  gives 
by  far  too  low  a  character  of  the  Roman  inns.  Indeed,  he  has  only 
depicted  one  side  of  the  tavern  Hfe,  and  spoken  merely  of  the 
cauponoe  and  popinoe  in  Rome  itself;  whereas,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  ujse  the  Romans  made  of  the  inns,  we  ought 
aot  so  much  to  consider  those  in  Rome,  as  those  to  be  met  with  on 
a  journey.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Roman  of  distinction 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  places  of  public  entertainment  as  we 
do;  that  there  were  no  clubs  or  concerts,  &g.,  and  that  he  would 
never  dream  of  lounging  about  in  cook-shops  and  wine-taverns, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Rome  as  at  Athens,  where  Socrates 
used  to  boast  of  himself:  quod  nunquam  in  tahernam  conspexerat 
Petr.  140.  And  yet  as  public  life  fell  into  decay,  and  people  be- 
came less  and  less  interested  in  state  matters,  and  rather  avoided 
tiban  sought  the  Forum,  the  more  polite  classes  had  also  places 
wbere  they  could  pass  their  idle  hours,  though  certainly  these  were 
qnite  different  from  popinse.    We  must,  however,  first  consider 
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tihose  innB  which  presented  tiiemflelyeB  to  the  tmyeller  on  the  high 
rood. 

Of  oonrse  eren  thoee  most  eztensiYely  connected  could  not 
meet  with  the  houses  of  acquaintances  on  efvery  high  road  to  stop 
at,  and  therefore  were  sometimes  ohUged  to  go  to  houses  of  puhUc 
entertainment.  We  need  not  adduce  in  particular  the  well-rknown 
passage  relating  to  Grreece,  in  Cicero,  Div.  L  27 :  Cum  duo  ^idam 
Arcades  /amiliares  iter  una  facerent  et  Megarem  venissent,  aUerum 
cid  cauponem  devertisse,  ad  hogpiiem  aUerum;  or  the  yery  interesting 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  inn,  in  Cic.  Inv.  ii.  4,  for  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  re- 
quire, in  the  consideration  of  Boman  hfe,  to  draw  analogies  from. 
Grreece.  Let  us  only  follow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  train  of 
Maecenas,  toBrundusium,  which  he  so  humorously  describes  {Sat.u 
5),  and  we  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inns  more  than  once.  Tho 
lines  of  the  commencement, 

Egressnm  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 
Hospitio  modico, 
may  be  thus  understood,  for  he  who  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  caupo 
was  also  called  by  this  word  hospes,  and  neither  a  state-entertainer 
nor  a  priyate  Mend  is  meant,  for  Horace  would  haye  mentioned 
tiiese  more  particularly ;  and,  besides,  hospitio,  modico  would  haye 
been  no  great  compliment.     See  Plant.  Poen,  iii.  3,  60,  and  y.  75, 
80.  It  was  doubtless  a  caupona  also  in  Forum  Appii  at  which  Horace 
could  eat  nothing,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  although 
his  companions  were  less  x)articular.    When  he  says  of  the  next 
morning  after  the  night-yoyage,  Millia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus,  a 
breakfast  in  a  tahema  is  probably  alluded  to,  which  might  hayo 
been  either  in  the  yicinity  of  the  temple  of  Feronia,  or  further 
on.    Matters  doubtless  assumed  a  different  aspect  after  he  joined 
Maecenas,  who,  with  his  suite,  was  entertained  eyerywhere  by  the 
authorities,  although  they  passed  the  night  at  a  place  which  cannot 
well  mean  anything  else  than  a  caupona,  y.  77 : 
Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Appulia  notes 
Ostentare  mihi,  qnos  torret  Atabulns,  et  qnos 
Knnqnam  erepeemns,  nisi  nos  vicinia  Trivici 
Villa  recepiflset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fdmo. 
for  the  delicate  anecdote  in  the  context  shows  that  this  could  not 
haye  been  the  yilla  of  a  Mend,  but  a  house  of  public  resort. 
PDuentzer  understands  by  viUa,  a  small  feurm,  erected  by  the  state, 
where  state-officers  were  entertained  by  the  Farochus.    Comp.  Non. 
i.  239,  and  line  45. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  quse  TiUnla,  tectum 
Praeboit,  et  parochi,  qnie  debeni,  ligna  salemque.] 
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Possibly  tlie  road  was  too  heavy  to  allow  of  the  travellers  reaching 
any  other  place  that  day^  and  they  therefore  stopped  at  the  villa 
which  had  a  caupona. 

But  we  need  not  advance  such  suppositions,  as  we  have  clearer 
Droofs.  As,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  to  Ballatius,  that  if  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  anywhere,  we  must  not 
immediately  condemn  the  whole  place,  but  seek  out  some  other 
quarters,  just  as  the  traveller  who  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  caupona 
of  the  Via  Appia,  as  a  refuge  from  the  weather,  would  not  wish  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  venture  on  the  road 
again.     EpiaU  i.  11,  11 : 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Romam  petit,  imbre  lutoque 

Conspersus,  volet  in  caupona  Yivere. 

And  Propert.  iv.  8,  19,  when  Cynthia,  travelling  with  a  favoured 
lover  in  an  elegant  equipage  to  Lanuvium,  puts  up  in  a  tabema  ; 

Appia,  die  quseso,  quantum  te  teste  triumphum 

Egerit  effusis  per  tua  saxa  rotis. 
Turpis  in  arcana  sonuit  quum  rixa  taberna ; 

Si  sine  me,  famae  non  sine  labe  mese. 

Again,  Cicero,  pro  Cluent,  59 :  Atque  etiam,  ut  nobis  renuntiatury  7iO' 
minem  Tnultorwm  hoapitum,  A,  Binnium  quendam,  coponem  de  Via 
Latina  subornatis,  qui  sibi  a  Cluentio  serviaque  ejus  in  taberna  aua 
manus  allataa  ease  dicat.  [Appul.  Met,  i.  p.  110.]  The  instance  of 
Antony  need  not  be  advanced.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31 :  Cum  hora  diei  de- 
dma  /ere  ad  Saxa  Rubra  venisset,  delituit  in  quadam  cauponula  ;  nor 
that  of  Petronius,  the  scene  of  whose  narration  is  chiefly  laid  in 
inns.  See  cap.  xv.  19,  80.  One  passage  shall  suffice  (124) :  tan- 
dem Crotona  intravimua,  ubi  quidem  parvo  deveraorio  re/ecii  poatero 
die  ampJioria  fortunce  domum  quoerentea  incidimv^  in  turbam,  etc. 
Comp.  Hor.  Epiat,  i.  17,  8 :  Si  te  pulvia  atrepituaque  rotarum,  ai 
loedet  caupona. 

Such  inns,  then,  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but 
also  standing  isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  Via  Appia  not  far 
from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Trea  tabernXy  mentioned  UpaK.  r. 
'ATTOfTT,  XXVlil.  15 ;  KoLKiWtv  o(  dS(\<l>ol  OKOvaavTiQ  TO.  irspl  i)ii(i>v 
i^ri\9ov  ilg  arravrfiviv  ruiiv  axgiQ  'Anwiov  ^opov  Kai  Tpidv  ra^pvutv. 
Other  houses  were  naturally  built  about  them,  and  thus  arose  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwarz  de  foro 
Appii  et  tribua  tabernia.'] 

These  taverns  were  probably  attached  to  the  various  villas  along 
the  road,  for  the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus  disposed  of  the 
wine  produced  on  their  estate.  Hence  Vitruv.  vi.  8  :  Qui  atitem 
fructihus  ruaticia  aerviunty  in  eorvm  vestibulia  atabula,  tabernce  aimi 
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facienda.  Varr.  R,  i2.  i.  2,  23  :  Si  ager  secundum  viam  et  opportuntcs 
vicUoribus  locuSy  cedificandoe  tahernce  diversorioe.  Suet.  Claud,  38  : 
(Senatorem  relegavit)  quod  in  oedilitate  inquilinos  prcBdiorum  suorurn 
contra  vetitum  coda  vendentea  multasset,  viUicumque  inter venientem 
flagellcLSset,  Tlie  popince  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  drink  only, 
Tinder  Tiberius  (Suet.  34) ;  tlie  interdiction,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  force,  but  was  removed  under  Claudius  (Dio.  Cass.  Ix. 
6) :  revived  again  under  Nero  (Suet.  Ner,  16),  Interdictum,  ne  quid 
in  popinis  cacti  proeter  legumina  aut  olera  veniret,  cum  antea  nullum, 
non  ohaonii  genus  proponeretur  ;  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixil.  14,  says,  irXtjv  \axa- 
vtav  Koi  iTvovQ)  \  and  again  by  Yespasian  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixvi.  10).  To 
this  is  also  to  be  referred,  Matt.  iii.  58 : 

Non  segnis  albo  pallet  otio  copo. 

The  name  of  such  inns  is  caupona,  tabema,  taherna  diversoria 
Plant.  Mencechm,  ii.  3,  81,  where  Mensechmeus,  who  has  just  arrived 
from  the  ship,  on  making  use  of  the  •  opportunity  offered  to  him, 
from  his  being  confounded  with  his  brother,  says  to  Messenio,  as  he 
goes  to  breakfast  with  the  Hetaera  Erotium  : 

Abduc  istos  in  tabernam  actutum  diversoriam : 

also  similarly,  diversorium.,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  deversorium. 
See  Drakenb.  ad  Liv,  xliv.  43.  Val.  Max.  i.  7,  ext,  10,  in  the  story 
above  quoted  from  Cicero,  names  it  taherna  meritoria,  and  in  Mar- 
tial, vi.  94,  the  same  is  expressed  by  stahulujn.  And  often  thus  in 
the  Dig.  and  in  Appul. 

Similar  houses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Rome,  but 
were  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 
there ;  for  strangers  of  importance  readily  found  an  hospitium  in  a 
private  house.  [Thus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bhodians  complained 
that  they  were  forced  to  lodge  at  Rome,  sordido  diversorio,  vix 
mercede  recepti,  Liv.  xlv.  22.]  For  the  population  of  the  city  itself , 
there  were  numerous  places  where  refreshments  were  sold.  The 
general  name  for  these  establishments  was  taherna  and  caupona; 
the  first  denotes  generally  every  booth,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 
wares,  but  those  of  the  tonsores,  the  medici,  and  argentarii  also. 
Caupona^  on  the  contrary,  is  only  used  for  such  places  where  wine 
particularly,  and  other  necessaries,  were  sold ;  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  caupo  denotes  every  sort  of  retailer.  Whenever  the 
caupo  is  mentioned,  he  is  the  seller  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  especi- 
ally wine ;  hence  the  joke  of  Martial,  about  the  rain  in  the  vintage, 

i.  57 : 

Continuis  vexata  madet  vindemia  nimbis. 

Non  potes,  ut  cupias,  vendere,  cani>o,  meram  : 
and  hence  the  modest  poet  wishes  to  have  for  life,  besides  the 
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laniuSy  a  caupo,  in  ordor  to  be  insured  a  supply  of  meat  and  drink, 

ii.  48.     Thd  popince,  cookshops,  were  a  particular  class,  in  which 

cooked  meat  chiefly,  but  drinks  also,  were  sold ;  whilst  the  caupo 

mostly  sold  his  refreshments  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shop,  the  popa 

(the  occupier  of  the  popina)  sold  his  viands  for  consumption  in  the 

tahema,  and  drew  wine  which  was  drunk  on  the  premises.     Oic. 

Mil,  24  :  Quin  etiam  audiendus  sit  popa  Lidnius  neecio  quia  de  Circo 

maximo  :  servos  Milonis  apud  se  ehrios  /ados  sibi  con/essos  essSy  etc. ; 

then,  sed  mirahar  tamen  credi  popas,     [Hor.  Ep.  i.   14,  21,  uncta 

popina.']     Originally,  only  persons  of  the  lowest  class  and  slaves 

were  to  be  found  taking  their  seats  on  the  chairs  of  the  tabema, 

and  to  do  so  was  considered  unseemly.     [Juv.  viii.  172  mentions 

nautcey  furefi  fugitivi,']     The  neat    epigram  of   Martial  (v.   70) 

alludes  to  this : 

Infosum  sibi  nuper  a  patrono 

Plenum,  Maxime,  centies  Syriscus 
In  sellariolis  yagus  popinie 
Circa  balnea  quatuor  peregit. 
Even  if  we  were  disposed  to  assign  to  the  passage  another  meaning, 
and  compare  the  sellariolce  popinoe  with  the  lecticariola  (xii.  58), 
the  following  verses  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning : 

0  quanta  est  gula,  centies  comesse ! 
Quanto  major  adhuc,  nee  accubare ! 
In  later  times  such  eating-houses  were  the  lounge  of  idle  and 
disorderly-living  persons  of  the  better  classes;  [as  Gabinius  in  Oic. 
in  Fis,  6 ;  and  Thrasyllus  in  Appul.  Met,  viii.  init.  See  Juv.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Oramm,  15;  Vit  13;]  and  it  is  clear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  met  with  in  them,  from  Syriscus  having 
squandered  away  in  a  short  time  centies  sesterces ;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleasures  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  had. 

Oaneum,  or  ganea,  is  so  far  different,  that  every  popina  may 
certainly  be  called  a  ganeum,  though  not  vioe  versa.  The  ganeum 
means  generally  only  a  place  for  secret  debauchery,  whence  tivy 
twice  (xxvi.  2,  and  Epit,  1.  c.)  joins  it  with  IvMrum,  [Cic.  Sext,  9, 
ganeis  adulteriisque  confectus.     Suet.  Cal,  11.] 

What  Plautus  {Cure,  ii.  13,  10;  Bud,  ii.  6,  45;  Trin,  iv.  3,  6) 
calls  thermopolium,  is  nothing  more  than  the  popina,  as  we  see  from 
the  imperial  interdicts  which  are  cited. 

Salmasius  ad  Spart.  Hadr,  22,  says  that  tabemse  in  Eome  were 
never  opened  before  the  ninth  hour.  Although  we  have  not  the 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  this  assertion, 
it  appears  scarcely  credible  in  itself,  as  doubtless  many  took  their 
^dMvm  there,  and  several  passages  occur  which  cannot  at  all 
be  reconciled  with  it.    In  the  case  of  the  baths  and  lupanaria  (see 
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the  Excursus  Sc.  VI.  and  Exc.  1  Sc.  VJJL.),  it  is  very  natural  that 
a  £xed  hour  was  appointed,  before  which  they  could  not  be  opened ; 
but  as  regards  the  eating-houses,  no  proof  has  been  adduced,  nor 
does  such  a  restriction  appear  admissible.  Passages  in  opposition 
to  it  are  Plant.  Most,  iy.  2,  52 : 

Vide  sis,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  quopiam  devorteris, 
Atque  ibi  meliuscule,  quam  satis  fuerit  biberis. 
Mencechm,  t.  1,  3: 

Immersit  aliquo  sese  credo  in  gancum  : 

but  it  is  about  mid-day,  and  Menaechmeus  is  himself  just  coming 
£L*om  prandium.    Pseud,  ii.  2,  63,  Harpax  says : 

Ego  devortor  extra  portam  hue  in  iabemam  tertiam. 
and  V.  69,  uhi  prandero  ddbo  operavn  somno.     The  most  decisive 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  Plant.  Pom,  Prol,  40 : 

Et  hoc  quoque  etiam,  quod  psene  oblitus  fui, 
Dum  ludi  fiunt,  in  popinam  pedisequi 
Irruptionem  fadte :  nunc  dum  oooasio  est, 
Nunc  dum  scribUitae  sestuant,  occurrite. 

^nd  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 
being  a  joke,  let  us  add  thereto  an  actual  fact.  Cic.  Pis,  6 :  Memi- 
nistiney  coenum,  cum  ad  te  quinta  fere  hora  cum  C,  Pisone  venisseni^ 
nescio  quo  e  gurgustio  te  prodire,  involuto  capUe,  soleatum  ?  et  cum 
isto  orefoetido  teterrimam  nobis  popinam  inJialasses,  excusatione  te  uti 
valetudiniSy  quod  diceres,  vinolentis  te  quihusdam  medicaminihus  solere 
eurarif 

The  whole  class  of  innkeepers  was  despised  in  Bome,  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  why.  When  Hor.  Sat,  i.  1,  29,  calls  them 
perfidi  and  maligni  (5,  4),  [Mart.  iii.  67,  callidos']  it  is  *  because 
people  of  this  kind  were  infamous  in.  Greece  and  Rome,  for 
cheating,  adulteration  of  wares,  and  fraud  of  every  description ; 
so  that  in  Greek,  leaTrriXtuttv  means  also  to  adulterate.'  Heind.  ad 
I.  i.  29.  The  popina  also  exhibited  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
union  of  all  kinds  of  debauchery.  [The  interdicted  game  of  hazard 
was  most  likely  played  in  the  popinse.    Mart.  v.  84 : 

Arcana  modo  raptus  e  popin 
JSdilem  rogat  udus  aleator. 

So  that  the  surveillance  of  the  sediles  was  very  necessary.  Suet. 
Tib,  34 ;  Claud,  38.]  There  were  perhaps  among  the  rest  exceed- 
ingly dirty  holes,  as  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  company.  Comp.  Stockmann,  De  popinis  Rom.  L,  1805. 
[Wunderlich,  De  Vett,  popinis  ;  Scheid,  De  cauponwn  origine,'] 
Bespectable  people  therefore  did  not,  at  least  till  a  later  period, 
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enter  such  housea  or  booths ;  but  they  'were  not  without  places  of 
social  entertainmont,  for  not  uufroquontly  many  assembled  in  the 
medidaix,  timitrinte,  and  such  like  placea,  for  their  rooreatiou.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Flaut.  Epid.  u.  2,  14 ;  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sal.  i.  7, 
3.  At  B.  later  period  it  was  customary  to  congregate  in  the  laberiue 
HbmricE,  and  in  the  gymnasia,  to  converse  on  all  manner  of  subjecta. 
Gell.  xiii.  30 ;  Laudabat  venditabatque  se  nuper  qaiipiam  in  libraria 
tedms.  But  the  public  baths  were  the  chief  placea  of  assembling, 
[la  the  so-called  IwpanaT,  at  Pompeii,  there  ia  a  freaco  represent- 
ing several  persons  sitting  and  drinking  in  a  tavern.  The  utenailB 
of  Buch  aa  eatahliahment  are  enumerated.  PaulL  Dig.  xxxiii.  1,  13, 
ddia,  vaaa,  anames,  calices,  irullcE,  iirnce,  amgiaria,  etc.  The  vood- 
cut  below  is  from  a  shield  carved  in  stone,  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii.") 
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THE  GARDENS. 

npHE  description  given  in  tlie  Fifth  Scene  of  the  gardens  belong- 
•*-  ing  to  the  villa,  may  appear  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  some  garden  in  the  old  French  mode  of  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century  had  served  as  a  model.  But  the  old  proverb, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  holds  good  in  this  case. 
Gardens  laid  out  in  this  style,  in  which  vegetation  was  forced  into 
stiff  geometrical  figures,  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gai'dener 
annihilated  every  vestige  of  nature's  free  dominion,  were  in  fashion 
at  Eome,  and  not  reserved  for  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  [This 
is  further  evident  ftom"  the  frescos  at  Pompeii,  representing  gar- 
dens.] Indeed  the  ancients  were  more  deserving  of  excuse  for 
such  absurdities,  for  the  means  afforded  by  nature  in  those  days 
were  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  resources  of  our 
time.  Foreign  countries  had  not  as  yet  unfolded  their  rich  treasures 
of  luxuriant  and  splendid  vegetation,  nor  their  thousand  shnibs  and 
flowers;  and  restricted  to  a  barren  floruy  but  little  improved  by 
culture,  the  Bomans  sought  to  create,  by  artificial  means,  a  striking- 
contrast  to  the  free  forms  of  Nattire ;  and  their  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  the  taxus,  the  buxus,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  rosemary,  [which  in  Italy  reaches  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  ells,]  being  in  some  measui*e  naturally  stiff  in  form,  were  quite 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  from  our  parks  the 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bignonias,  spiraea,  the  cytisus,  the  ribes, 
and  pyrus — ^were  we  to  banish  from  our  flower-beds  the  magnificent 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  numerous  varieties  of  roses  and  dahlias, 
the  rich  fund  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  begin  to 
think  how  we  could,  by  means  of  artificial  designs,  distinguish  the 
garden  from  the  woods  and  ^elds.  [Wiistemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  this  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  Oriental  gardening ; 
for  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  these  unnatural  forms.] 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  there  were  at  that  period 
entire  gardens  laid  out  in  this  formal  fashion.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  descriptions  extant,  that  a  mixture  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  artificially  trained  hedges  and  alleys  alternated 
with  thickets  and  clear  green  spaces,  and  in  most  cases  vines,  fruit, 
and  even  vegetables,  were  not  excluded. 
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It  is  straiige  tl^t  the  Komans  had  no  fixed  name  for  the 
gardener,  horttdanus  being  a  term  of  later  dajio.  He  is  designated 
either  by  the  more  general  term  villicm,  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  villas.  So  in  Sen.  Ejp,  12,  the  villicus  has 
to  attend  to  the  plataniy'}  cultor  hortorunhy  or  in  respect  of  indi- 
yidual  portions  of  the  garden,  mnitoTy  olitoTj  [arhorator,']  But  the 
proper  fancy-gardener  was  called  topiaritia  ;  and  it  is  best  to  connect 
with  this  name  whatever  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  period  and 
nature  of  such  gardens. 

Topiarii  are  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  indeed  as  in  general  use, 
though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  transferring  their  art  to  the 
vagaries  of  a  later  period.  [Also  in  inscriptions ;  Orell.  296|3.  See 
Sahnas.  ad  Spart,  Hadr,  10.]  He  names  them  among  the  more 
respected  slaves,  Farad,  v.  2 :  Ut  in  magna  atuUorum  familia  sunt 
alii  lautioreSy  ut  sihi  videntur,  aed  tamen  serviy  atrienseSf  topiarii,  and 
expresses  himself  satisfied  with  his  own  topiariuSf  ad  Quint,  jr.  iii. 
1,2:  Uypiariwm  laudavi :  ita  omnia  convestit  hedera,  qua  hasim  villas, 
qua  intercolumnia  ambulationid,  ut  denigue  illi  palliati  topiariarn, 
faoire  videantur  et  hederam  vendere.  This  covering  of  the  walls, 
the  trees,  and  the  terraces  with  ivy,  evergreen,  and  acanthus,  was 
entirely  the  business  of  the  topiarius ;  hence  PUny  (xxi.  11,  39) 
says,  Vinca  pervinca  semper  viret,  in  modum  linece  foliis  geniculatim 
circumdata,  topiaria  herba;  and  xxii.  22,  34,  Acanthos  est  topiaria  et 
urhana  herha.  Jn  the  same  manner  the  trees  round  the  Hippodrome 
in  the  Tuscan  villa  of  the  younger  PHny,  were  clad  with  ivy.  Ep, 
V.  6,  32  :  Platanis  circuitur,  illce  hedera  vestiuntur,  utque  eummoe  suia, 
ito,  imas  alienia  frondibus  virent.  Hedera  truncum  et  ramos  pererrat, 
vidnasque  platanoa  transitu  suo  copulat.  In  addition  to  this  they 
fomid  sufficient  occupation  in  the  disposition  and  care  of  numerous 
ai'bours  and  covered  paths,  constructed  especially  of  vines.  But 
these  simple  ornaments  of  the  garden  were  not  enough ;  trees  and 
shrubs  received,  by  means  of  tying  up  and  pruning,  artificial  shapes ; 
walls,  figures  of  beasts,  ships,  letters,  and  so  forth,  were  made  out 
of  them.  The  elder  Pliny  testifies  how  far  people  used  to  go  in 
these  absurdities.  Speaking  of  the  cypress,  he  says  (xvi.  33,  60) : 
Metce  demum  aspectu  non  repudiata,  distinguendia  tantum  pinorum 
QfdinihuSy  nunc  vero  tonailia  facta  in  densitate  parietum  coerdtaqv^ 
gradlitatc  perpetuo  tenera,  Trahitur  etiam  in  picturas  operia  topiarii, 
venatua  claaaesve  et  imagines  rerum  tenui  folio  brevique  et  virenii 
iemper  veatiena.  The  buxua,  which  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
[So  also  laurel  and  myrtle :  Plin.  iT.  N.  xv.  39.]  The  description 
of  it  given  by  Plipy  {Ep.  v.  6)  is  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
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about  the  ancient  art  of  gardening.  Among  other  things  he  says 
(sect.  16)  :  Ante  pcrHcwn  xystus  concisus  in  j^urirruu  species,  distinc- 
tusque  huxo  ;  demissus  inde  pronusque  pidvinus,  cui  hestiarum  effigies 
invicem  adversas  huocus  inscripsit.  Acanthus  in  piano  mollis  et  poene 
dixerim  liquidus.  Ambit  hunc  ambulatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis  viri~ 
dibits  indusa;  ab  his  gestatio  in  modum  circi,  quae  buxum  midti- 
/armem  humilesqite  et  retentas  manu  arbtisculas  circumit.  Omnia 
maceria  muniuntur.  Hanc  gradata  buxus  operit  et  subtrahit.  [Finnic. 
Math.  Tiii.  10 :  Buxeas  arbores  tondentes  in  beUtios  fingunt  aut  viridcs 
porticus  in  drculum  flexis  vitibus  fadunt.']  The  treacherous  bear 
that  conceals  a  snake  in  his  jaws  decidedly  belongs  to  these  bestia- 
rum  effigies.    Mart.  iii.  19  : 

Proxima  centems  ostenditur  nrsa  colamnis, 

Exomant  fictae  qua  platanona  ferse. 
Hiijus  dnm  patulos  alludens  tentat  hiatus 

Pulcher  Hylas,  teneram  mersit  in  ora  manum. 
Vipera  sed  caeco  scelerata  latebat  in  ore, 

YiTebatque  anima  deteriore  fera. 

Such  bears  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
even  in  the  present  times.  The  description  given  in  another  part 
of  Pliny  (sect.  35)  correq)onds  still  more  with  the  cones,  pyramids, 
and  letters  of  modem  gardens.  Alibi  pratulum,  alibi  ipsa  buxus 
intervenit  in  formas  mille  descripta,  literas  interdumy  quce  tnodo  noTnen 
domini  dicunt,  modo  ariificis.  Altemis  metulce  8urgunt,  dltemis 
inseria  sunt  poma,  et  in  opere  urbanissimo  subita  velut  illati  ruris 
imitcttio.  MediuTn  spaiium  brevioribus  utrimque  platanis  adomatur. 
Post  has  acanthus  ainc  inde  lubricus  et  flexuosus  ;  deinde  plures  figures 
pluraque  nomina.  [Plane-trees  and  cypresses  were  also  cut  un- 
naturally short.  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  6  :  Chanueplatani  vocantur  coactcB 
brevitatiSy  quoniam  arborum  etiam  abortus  invenimus.  Hoc  quoque 
ergo  in  genere  pumiliorum  in/dicitas  dicta  erit.  Fit  autem  et  serendi 
genere  et  recidendi.  Primus  O.  Matius  ex  equestri  ordine  Augusti 
ajnicus,  invenit  nemora  tonsilia.  xvi.  60.  Wiistemann,  Kunstgdrt- 
nerei  der  Bomer.^ 

The  vacant  spaces  set  with  flowers  and  borders  were  possibly  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  whole  garder^,  and  subdivided  into 
various  forms  by  enclosures  of  box,  as  in  the  French  gardens  of  the 
present  day.  At  least  we  may  gather  as  much  from  what  the  same 
Pliny  says  about  the  xystus  before  the  porticus  of  his  villa  (sect. 
16) :  Ante  porticum  xystus  condsus  in  plurimcLs  species,  distinctusque 
buoco :  for  these  plurimos  species  cannot  well  pass  for  anything  else 
than  the  small  beds  {areoke)  of  divers  forms.  Frequently,  too,  such 
borders  may  have  been  elevated  terrace-fashion  {pulvini  surgentes : 
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Plin.  xxii.  22,  34 ;  Qierig,  ad  Plin,  Ep.),  in  which  case,  the  margin 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  arch  {toruSy  PHn.),  was  covered  with  ever- 
green or  bears-foot. 

The  gestatio  and  hippodromus  were  essential  parts  of  such 
gardens.  The  former  was  a  broad  regular  pathway,  perhaps  to  be 
compared  with  an  alley,  although  not  always  in  a  straight  line,  in 
which  they  used  to  be  carried  about  in  the  lectica,  when  they  did 
not  wish  for  any  violent  exercise.  It  is  true  that  Celsus  (ii.  15)  says, 
Genera  gestationia  plura  sunt :  leniasima  est  navi,  vel  in  portUy  vel  in 
flumine  ;  vel  in  lectica  ant  scarnno ;  acrior  vehicvio ;  from  which  wb 
might  suppose  that  the  gestatio  was  also  designed  for  being  driven 
in.  But  where  there  was  a  regular  hippodrome,  such  a  use  of  it 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous,  and  Celsus  uses  the  word  in  its  most 
extended  meaning. 

Gierig  {ad  Plin,  sect.  32)  has  rightly  explained  the  hippodrome, 
and  defended  the  word  against  the  other  reading  hypodromus.  "We 
cannot  conceive  that  Pliny  meajis  a  covered  pathway.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  course  similar  to  a  circus,  with  several  ways,  separated  by 
box-trees.  Not  only  does  the  passage  adduced  by  Gierig  from 
Martial  (xii.  50)  prove  that  there  were  such  hippodromes  in  gardens, 

Fulvereumque  fagax  bippodroiuon  ungula  carpit, 
£t  pereuntis  aquae  fluctus  ubique  sonat : 

but  also  Epigr.  57,  20,  where  the  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
Sparsus,  why  he  so  often  visited  his  badly  situated  Nomentan  villa, 
says,  he  can  certainly  very  easily  do  without  the  country,  when  in 
Borne  itself  he  has  as  good  as  a  villa : 

Cui  plana  summos  despicit  domus  montes, 
Et  rus  in  TJrbe  est  vinitorque  Romanns ; 
Nee  in  Falemo  coUe  major  auctumnus, 
Intraque  limen  latus  essedo  cursus. 

These  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  here  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 
plane-trees  {platancmes,  daphnones),  and  myrtle  thickets  {myrteta). 
Mart.  iii.  58,  x.  79,  xii.  50.  It  was  then  the  business  of  the  topia^ 
riu8  to  maintain  all  these  various  parts  of  the  garden  in  proper 
order.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  viridariiy  whose  name  often 
occurs  in  inscriptions,  difiered  from  them.  We  may  perhaps  under- 
stand the  latter  word  of  those  who  took  care  pf  the  viridaria  in  the 
houses,  the  cavceditm^  and  peristylivmy  as  well  as  the  gardens  on  the 
roof;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  making  such  a  distinc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  TJlpian  {Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  8)  says  r  doliay  etiamsi 
defossa  non  sint,  et  cupce  quibusdam  in  regionibus  accedunt  instru- 
nento:  si  villa  cultior  esty  etiam  atrienseSy  scoparii:  si  etiam  viridaria. 
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iopiarii.  [Ulpian  says  notidiig  against  TnitlriTig  a  distmction  between 
topiariu9  and  viridarius.  In  the  above  passage  be  speaks  only  of  a 
Tilla,  where  a  topiarius  bad  cbarge  of  all  tbe  gardens,  consequently 
of  tbe  small  viridaria  also;  whilst  the  Yindarins,  who  probably 
ranked  lower,  was  especially  designed  for  the  small  house-gardens 
in  the  city.] 

Besides  him,  however,  we  must  suppose  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular ctquarius  [v^paywyoc],  under  which  term  is  neither  to  be 
understood  one  of  the  collegium  fontanorum^  nor  a  water-caniery 
nor  a  minister  aquce  at  table,  but  a  slave  who  constructed  and  kept 
in  order  all  the  aqueducts,  as  well  as  very  ingenious  fountains  (of 
course  also  in  the  city  residence).  Such  a  one  appears  to  be  meant 
in  Paull.  iii.  7 :  JJonw  cum  omni  jure  suo,  sicut  instructa  est,  legato, 
urhana  familia  item  artijlcts  et  vtstiarii  et  dicetarii  et  aquarii  eidem 
domui  servientes  legato  cedunt. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  flowers  know]^  to  the 
Bomans:  for  though  the  Plora  of  those  days  was  but  poor  in 
comparison  with  ours,  still  Beckmann  is  wrong  in  supposing  {Beitr. 
z.  Gesch.  d.  Erfind,  iii.  296)  that  the  Bomans  contented  themselves 
solely  with  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  out  neither  flower-gardens,  nor 
cultivated  any  exotics.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  set  down  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  important  names  of  flowers  given  by  Virgil,  Pliny 
[xxi.  58],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  accurate 
investigation  would  require  a  special  work :  for  after  all  that  Voss, 
Sclineider,  Billerbeck  {Flora  Classicd),  Sprengel  {Hisioria  rei  Her- 
harice),  and  others,  have  said  on  the  subject,  we  still  are  in  want  of 
a  detailed  critical  elaboration  of  the  classical  Flora. 

We  may  take  for  granted  in  genei*al  that  the  violaria  and  rosaria 
were  the  main  ornaments  of  the  gardens.  Next  came  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lilies,  of  moi*e  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
irides,  also  hyacinths,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  [hyacinthus  orientalis, 
probably  meant  by  Col.  x.  100,  149,  is  understood  by  Schneider  to 
mean  iris),  poppies,  amaranthi,  and  so  on.  The  rose  was  much 
grown,  as  it  was  the  flower  chiefly  used  for  garlands ;  and  the  pro- 
verb sub  rosa  bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  It  also  serves  to  mark 
the  regular  comissatio.  Mart.  x.  19, 19.  Cum  fur  it  Lyceus,  cum  r  eg- 
not  rosa,  cum  madent  capilli  ;  and  iii.  68,  5,  deposito  post  vina  rosasque 
pudore.  Myi-tle  and  roses  were  a  common  intermixture.  See  Mits- 
cherlich  ad  Hor.  Od.  i.  38.  The  heavy  centi/olia  was  less  adapted 
for  garlands.  Pliny,  xxi.  4.  The  Milesian  (Pliny,  ardentissimo  colore 
turn  excedens  duodena  folia)  is,  according  to  Billerbeck  {Flora 
Classica,  p.  133),  the  damask  rose,  under  which  nsone  is  probably 
not  to  be  understood  that  so  called  by  our  gardeners,  but  a  variety 
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of  the  roaa  lutea^  with  a  bright  red  flower ;  but  as  this  has  not 
duodena  folia^  we  must  j-ather  suppose  a  holoserica  to  be  meant. 
Perhaps  after  all,  amid  the  endless  present  varieties,  the  ti*ue  Mile- 
sian rose  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  More  will  be  said  on  the 
cormoe  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Green-houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
exotics  against  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at 
other  seasons  than  nature  assigned  to  them,  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  before  the  first  century.  Martial  alludes  to  them  fre- 
quently, as  viii.  14 : 

Pallida  ne  Cilicum  tlmeant  pomaria  biiimam, 

Mordeat  et  tenerum  fortior  aura  nemus, 
Hybernis  objecta  Notis  specularia  puros 

Admittimt  soles  et  sine  faece  diem. 

and  viii.  68 : 

Invida  purpureos  urat  ne  bruma  racemos, 

Et  gelidum  Bacchi  munera  frigus  edat, 
Condita  perspicua  vivit  vindemia  gemma, 

Et  tegitur  felix,  nee  taraen  uva  latet. — 
Quid  non  ingenio  voluit  natura  licere  ? 

Auctumnum  steriUs  ferre  jubetur  hiems. 

This  was  a  regular  hot-house,  where  winter-grapes  were  grown. 
Columella  (xi.  3,  52)  teaches  how  to  have  early  melons,  and  Pliny 
(xix.  5,  23)  relates  of  the  portable  gherkin  and  melon-beds  of 
Tiberius :  Nullo  quippe  non  die  contigit  ei  pensilea  eorum  hortoa  pro^ 
moventihus  in  solem  rotia  olitorihus,  rursusqne  hibernis  dtebus  intra 
speculnrium  munimenta  revocantihus,  [Salmas.  ad  Script,  Hist,  Aug, 
i.  p.  419.]  We  see  from  Martial  (iv.  21,  6)  that  flowers  also  were 
forced  in  green-houses : 

Condita  sic  puro  numerantur  lilia  vitro ; 
Sic  probibet  tenuis  gemma  latere  rosas. 

When  therefore  Bottiger  says  [Sah,  i.  253),  *  Among  the  fruits 
which  Martial  in  his  Apophoreta  has  ennobled  with  his  distichs, 
there  were  no  doubt  several  made  only  of  wax,  and  the  garlands  of 
roses,  in  the  middle  of  December,  which  he  calls  (xiii.  127)  festivaa 
coronas  hrumce, ,  were  probably  made  of  coloured  wax ; '  this  is  a 
perfectly  untenable  conjecture,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  the 
reading  is  not  festivas  rosas,  which  would  not  suit  the  metre,  but 
the  epigram  runs  thus : 

Pat  festinatas,  Csesar,  tibi  bruma  coronas : 
Quondam  veris  erat,  nunc  tua  facta  rosa  est 

But  in  featinatas  lies  the  moat  convincing  proof  that  they  wore 
forced  roses.     Compare  vi.  80 : 
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Ut  noTa  dona  tibi,  CsBsar,  Nilotica  tellas 

Miserat  hibernas  ambitiosa  rosas : 
Navita  derisit  Pharios  Mempbiticus  bortos, 

Urbis  ut  intrayit  limina  prima  toai. 
Tantos  ?eris  honos,  et  odone  gratia  Florae, 

Tantaque  Pxstani  gloria  mris  erat. 

[It  appears  also  from,  this  epigram,  tnat,  as  the  supply  of  native 
roses  did  not  equal  the  excessive  demand  for  them  at  Bome,  roses 
were  imported  from  Egypt ;  and  this  in  winter.  Of  course  means 
were  used  for  keeping  them  as  fresh'  as  possible  on  the  road.] 
Comp.  iy.  28.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  eyery  case 
where  rosce  hihemce  are  mentioned,  we  must  understand  roses  arti- 
ficially forced  in  hot-houses.  The  roses  of  Paestum  bloomed  for  a 
second  time  in  the  autumn,  hi/eri  ro&arxa  Pctsti,  Virg.  Oeorg,  iv.  119 ; 
Mart.  xii.  31 ;  and  when  in  nuld  winters  the  rosapaUida  is  seen  to 
bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  air  at  Christmas,  and  eyen  in 
January,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  haye  been  possible  in  a 
milder  climate  ?  Hoses  and  garlands  of  wax  are  not  in  any  case  to 
be  thought  of.  [That  they  had  artificial  flowers,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
See  the  Excursus  on  the  Ohaplets  and  Grames. 

Fruit-trees  were,  partly,  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  large  gar- 
dens, among  other  sorts  of  trees  (Plin.  Ep.  y.  6,  35),  although  Becker 
interprets  this  passage  differently ;  partly  in  the  fields,  or  in  orchards 
(pomaria)y  where  they  stood  in  a  quincunx.  •  Col.  de  Arh,  19.  Their 
cultivation  was  yery  common ;  hence  Yarro  says,  R,  R,i.2:  nofii 
arhorihua  consita  Italia  esty  ut  tota  pomarium  videatur.  See  also  Gato, 
Varro,  Columella,  and  others  passim.  But  it  afterwards  degenerated 
into  luxury.  Plin.  H.  N",  xix.  19 :  Ferendum  sane  fuerit  exquisita 
nasci  poma,  alia  saporCf  alia  ma^nitudinej  alia  monstro  pauperihus 
interdicta.  xi.  1.  The  chief  kinds  of  fruits  among  tho  Bomans  are 
as  follows.] 

Honey-apples,  mdimela,  a  sapore  meUeo,  Plin.  xy.  10,  14,  15. 
These  were  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  apples ;  but  did  not  last 
long ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amerina  kept  longest.  Plin.  16. 
On  the  melimela,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  see  Schnei- 
der ad  Varr.  i.  59.  [Besides  these,  there  were  the  orhiculata,  cotoneat 
Sestiana,  Maiianay  Amerina,  Colum.  xii.  45 ;  y.  10 ;  Macrob.  ii.  15.] 
Among  the  sorts  of  pears  (of  which  Pliny  enumerates  thirty),  the 
most  yalued  were  the  Crustumian.  Plin.  xy.  16 ;  Voss  ad  Virg, 
Georg,  ii.  88,  the  Falemian,  and  the  Syrian.  Mart.  y.  78, 18.  Comp. 
Colum.  y.  10,  17.  The  volemay  fist-pear,  was  chiefly  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  size.  Virg.  gravis y  Col.  ih.  Cat.  7,  3 ;  perhaps  the 
same  that  Pliny  calls  lihralis,     Macrob.  ii.  1 5. 
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There  were  numerous  varieties  of  plums,  ingens  turha  prunartmiy 
says  Pliny,  xy.  12.  Among  these  were  the  Armeniaca,  cereola  or 
cerimay  J)ama8cena,  [Col.  x.  404.]  The  latter  were  imported  dry 
from  that  country.  Mart.  xiii.  29.  [The  drying  of  fruits  was  also 
very  common  in  Italy.  Pall.  iii.  25,  xii.  7 ;  Col.  xii.  14.  They  had 
also  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates  {malum  Punicum, 
Colmn.  V.  10;  deArh,  23;  Plin.  xv.  11) ;  several  sorts  of  figs  (Macrob. 
ii.  16;  Plin.  xv.  19 ;  Col.  v.  10);  nuts  (Macrob.  ii.  14;  Col.  v.  10; 
Plin.  XV.  24 ;  Cat.  8) ;  chestnuts  (Pallad.  xii.  7 ;  Col.  iv.  33 ;  Plin. 
XV.  25,  xvii.  34) ;  almonds,  medlars,  and  mulberries.  (Plin.  xv.)  The 
cultivation  of  wine  and  olives  was  of  great  importance.  The  oil 
(Col.  V.  8)  was  used  for  food  as  well  as  for  burning  and  anointing. 
The  Yenafran  and  Tarentine  were  celebrated.  Yarro,  B,  B,  i,  2, 
On  the  different  sorts  of  olive-trees  (oZece),  see  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  1,  xvii. 
29 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii,  16;  Col.  v.  8;  Cat.  6.  The  vine  was  either  grown 
in  vineyards  {vinea)  attached  to  poles ;  or  to  trees  (such  gardens 
were  called  arhuatum) ;  or  it  grew  against  houses,  or  the  arcades  of 
the  interior.  Plin.  ii.  165.  Yine-arbours  were  called  perg\d<z.  In 
this  branch,  which  was  considered  by  the  Bomans  quite  the  climax 
of  horticulture,  they  displayed  much  cleverness;  upon  which  they 
prided  themselves  not  a  little.  Plin.  xiv.  2.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  grapes,  partly  for  the  table,  partly  for  wine :  the 
Aminea,  Nomentanay  euganeay  Allobrogicay  Apiciay  gemellay  were 
among  the  best.  Col.  iii.  5 ;  Pallad.  ii.  10 ;  Cato,  6  ;  Macrob.  ii.  16 ; 
PHn.  xiv.  xvii.  35.     See  more  in  Excurs.  4,  Sc.  IX. 

On  the  vegetables,  see  Excurs.  1,  Scene  IX.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Sen, 
16.] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  in  Bome  there  were  also 
window-gardens  (flower-pots  in  the  windows) :  we  cannot  other- 
wise understand  what  Martial  says,  xi.  18 : 

Donasti,  Lupe,  rus  sub  urbe  nobis  ; 
Sed  rus  est  mihi  majus  in  fenestra. 

[Above  aU,  Plin.  H,  N.  xix.  19 :  Jam  in  fenestris  cuisplebs  urbana 
in  imagine  hortorum  quotidiana  octUis  rura  jprcehehanty  antequam 
proejigi  prospectvs  (mines  coegit  muUitudinia  innumeratoe  aceva  latro- 
cinatio.    Ilespecting  the  solaria,  see  above.] 
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THE  BATHS. 

rpHE  bath  was  a  most  important  event  in  the  every-day  life  of 
-*-  the  Bomans  of  that  period  which  is  here  principally  described, 
and  one  of  their  most  essential  requirements.  Bodily  health  and 
cleanliness,  although  its  original  object,  had  long  ceased  being  the 
only  one ;  for  the  baths,  decorated  with  prodigal  magnificence,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and  conTeniences  that  a  Yoluptuary 
could  desire,  had  become  places  of  amusement,  whither  people 
repaired  for  pastime  and  enjoyment.  In  earHer  times,  bathing  was 
much  less  frequent,  as  Seneca  tells  us,  citing  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  authors.  Epiat.  86 :  Nam^  ut  aiunt,  qui  priscos  mores  urhis 
tradiderunt  (perhaps  Varro)  hrachia  et  crura  quotidie  ahluehant,  quce 
scilicet  eordes  opere  collegerant :  coeterum  toti  nundinis  lavahantur. 
Oato,  de  lib.  educ.  in  Non.  iii.  5,  v.  ephippium :  Mihi  puero  modica 
una  fuit  tunica  et  toga,  sine  fasciis  calceamenta,  equus  sine  ephip- 
pio,  balneum  non  quotidianurriy  alveus  rarus.  And  Columella  does 
not  approve  of  the  slaves  bathing  daily  or  frequently  (i.  6,  20) : 
nam  eas  qtwqvs  (balneas)  refert  esse,  in  quibus  familia,  sed  tan- 
ttmi  feriis  lavetur,  n/eque  enim  corporis  robori  convenit  frequtns  usm 
earum. 

Hence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  private,  being,  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  vsurn,  non  oblectamentwm  repertdy  were  of  very 
simple  construction.  In  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus,  where  Seneca 
found  so  much  cause  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  times,  there  was  a  balneolum  angustum,  tenehri- 
cosum  ex  consuetudine  antiqua.  Then  he  says  :  non  videbcUur  majo- 
ribus  nostris  caldum,  nisi  obscurum;  and  further  on:  In  hoc  bahieo 
Scipionis  minimce  sunt  rimce  magis  quam  fenestrce,  ut  sine  injuria 
munimenti  lumen  admitterent.  So  also  he  designates  the  public 
baths  as  obscura  et  gregali  tectorio  indibcta.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  confined  themselves  merely  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sediles, 
as  Seneca  relates  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Eventually,  sweating 
and  hot- water  baths  were  added.  [The  sediles  superintended  not 
merely  the  temperature  and  cleanliness  of  the  baths,  but  also  pre- 
served public  decorum ;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  two  sexes; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together.] 
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We  are  rich  in  means  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Eoman  baths,  as  we  not  only  possess  the  works 
of  several  ancient  writers  who  have  either  given  plans  for  con- 
structing baths,  or  descriptions  of  them,  but  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Of  the  authors  we  must  mention  first  Titruvius  (v. 
10),  and  Palladius  (i.  40),  who  treat  of  the  plan  of  the  baths.  In 
addition  to  whom,  Lucian  {'iTrmag  i)  PaXdvuov) ;  Pliny,  in  both  the 
letters  about  his  villas  (ii.  17);  Statins  {Balneum  Etrusci);  Silv, 
i.  3 ;  Martial  (vi.  42) ;  and  Sidon.  Apoll.  {Epist  ii.  2),  have  left 
interesting  accoimts ;  and  we  obtain  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial^ 
and  from  Seneca  {Epist.  51,  56,  and  86),  numerous  notices  on  the 
nature  of  the  baths,  and  life  in  the  same. 

But  the  remains,  at  present  in  existence,  of  ancient  baths  them- 
selves, are  much  more  instructive  than  all  these  written  accounts ; 
among  which  ate  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and 
Diocletian,  in  Bome.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  proper  connection  of  the  various  parts  of 
these  extensive  establishments,  and  to  do  so  would  require  not  only 
a  good  architect,  but  also  a  learned  antiquarian  and  philologist ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  given  of  them.  We  shall  here,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  manners  which  can  be  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  rejecting  all  hypotheses  about  these  baths,  and 
simply  giving  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  which,  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  afford  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  discovered  in  1784  at  Badenweiler,  though  they 
are  only  just  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual divisions  from  each  other.  Far  more  important  than  these, 
are  the  thermce,  discovered  some  years  since  at  Pompeii,  which  were 
in  such  a  condition  when  excavated,  as  to  allow  of  our  assigning 
with  certainty  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destination. 

Of  more  modem  writings  on  this  subject,  besides  several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  the  following  are  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration :  Cameron,  The  Bath  of  the  Romans ;  Le 
terrne  dei  Ramani  disegnate  da  A,  PaUadio,  con  alcune  osservazioni 
da  0.  B.  Scamozzi ;  Description  des  Bains  de  Tittis  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  occupied  far  more  with  the  paintings  found  there,  than 
with  the  baths  themselves) ;  Stieglitz,  ArchdoL  der  Bank,  ii.  267  ; 
Hirt,  Gesch.  der  Bank,  iii.  233 ;  Weinbrenner,  EntwUrfe  und^Er- 
ganzungen  antiker  GieMude,  which  contains  the  bath  of  ffippias, 
after  Lucian,  and  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler.    Besides  which,  we 
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have  the  remarks  of  the  editors  of  Yitruvius,  particularly  Schneider, 
ii.  375 — 391.  Stratico  is  more  superficial,  and  Maiini  has  done 
Httle  more  than  repeat  the  old  erroneous  opinions.  Concerning 
the  baths  of  Pompeii,  we  have  detailed  accounts  from  Gugl.  Bechi, 
in  the  Mus,  Borh,  ii.  t.  49 — 52,  and  in  Gell's  Pompeiana :  the  topo- 
graphyy  edifices,  and  ornaments  of  Pompeii,  The  result  of  excavations 
since  1819.     Lend.  1835.     i.  83,  ii.  80. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  discovered  complete  not  only 
in  their  essential  parts,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inscriptions, 
and  even  utensils,  are  adapted  above  all  others  for  making  us 
generally  acquainted  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Eoman 
baths.  Moreover,  we  may  assume  that  other  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  plan,  as  those  at  Stabise,  and  (as  far  as  regards  the 
caldariujn  at  least)  that  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomedes  (see  Voyage 
pittor,  de  Naples,  liv.  10  et  11,  pi.  79),  agree  ahnost  entirely  with 
that  of  Pompeii ;  and  the  arrangement  of  baths  in  private  houses 
and  villas  was  no  doubt  similar,  though  they  were  of  course  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  great  public  thermoe,  A  description  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  account  be  appropriate  here,  and 
we  therefore  extract  the  principal  parts  of  Sir  W.  GeU's  account, 
which  seems  preferable,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
also  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  thus  presents  a  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  plan  and  internal  arrangements.  In 
other  respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Bechi,  with  far  more  extensive 
antiquarian  research,  often  gives  more  correct  explanations,  as  we 
shaU  have  occasion  to  observe  in  our  parenthetical  remarks. 

The  plates  we  here  give  represent :  I.  The  bath  we  are  about  to 
describe;  II.  The  baths  of  Stabise  (according  to  Q-ell,  i.  131);  and 
m.  The  well-known  and  instructive  painting,  representing  the 
section  of  a  Eoman  bath,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  grand  entrance  (such  are  the  words  of  Gell,  i.  88)  seems 
to  have  been  that  in  the  street  of  Portune,  so  called,  at  present, 
from  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
siders that  marked  21%  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have  been  the 
grand  entrance.  B.]  ^  All  or  many  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  this  entrance,  seem  to  have  been  vaulted,  thus 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  arches  thrown  over  the  larger 
chambers  in  the  interior. 

This  entry  or  passage,  marked  21"  on  the  plan,  opened  into  a 
court,  20,  about  sixty  feet  long,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Doric 
poiiico,  and  on  the  third  by  a  crypt.  Over  the  crypt  was  a  second 
story,  where  the  doubtful  indications  of  a  chimney  may  be  observed. 

'  The  paaai^^  in  brackets  marked  B.  are  inserted  by  Becker.     Transl. 
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At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  was  another  exit,  marked 
'l\%  leading  into  an  alley  which  runs  from  the  forum  to  the  house 
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of  Pansa.  At  this  exit  was  the  latrina,  22,  the  uses  of  which  are 
unequivocally  visible.  The  spot  marked  19,  which  is  singular  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  pronaoa  with  seats,  is  vaulted,  and  was  lighted 
at  night  by  a  lamp,  so  placed  that  its  rays  fell  into  the  chamber  15 
on  one  side,  and  enlightened  19  on  the  other.  The  same  con- 
trivance existed  in  the  recess  14,  where  a  lamp  gave  light  also  to 
the  portico.    Both  these  lamps  were  protected  by  circidar  convex 
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glasses,  the  Cragmeute  of  which  were  found  in  the  inner  chambeT^ 
tit  theb'  excavation. 

An  tha  baths  of  Pompeii  wore  not  of  eulHcient  consequence  to 
bo  furniBhcd  with  every  soii  of  apartment,  like  those  of  the  capital, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  veatibulum  and  the  exedra,  or  a  place  whicli 
might  sciTe  instead  of  them,  near  the  entrance  of  the  thertna, 
'  In  veitibtdo  debeid  e$3e  porticvs  ad  dcmuhutatitmcs  hie  jui  esseid 
ingretsuri.'  That  poi-tito  is  undoubtedly  the  one  in  the  court; 
and  the  exediu,  ho  called  from  the  itpat,  or  seats,  where  thosu 
who  did  not  choose  to  walk  in  the  portico  might  repose,  is  repw- 
sented  by  the  benches  which  run  along  the  wall,  [These  are  iict 
gii'en.  by  Gell,  but  copici  here  from  the  Mus.  Sorb.,  and  maikt'd 
with  o.  Bechi  considers  them,  meant  for  the  use  of  slaves  whi> 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  bath,  and  calls  the  room  19  mi 
leetis  or  exedra.  B.]  Vitmviua  mentions  that,  while  some  were 
bathing,  others  were  generally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  court,  or  vestabulc,  was  found  a,  sword  with  a  leather 
sheath  (?)  and  the  boi  for  the  quadrane,  or  money,  which  was  paid 
for  each  visitor.     The  quadrant  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  atsis, 
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an(J  the  fourteentbi  part  of  a  dfewanVs.  [Poiu'tee^th  Ib  put  by 
mistake  for  fortieth.  It  is  natural,  that  after  the  denarius  waa 
computed  equal  to  sixteen  asses,  the  quadrans  also  underwent  a  re- 
duction, and  sixty- four  went  to  a  denarius.  B.]  -^  s^^^  so  moderate, 
that  the  heating  of  the  baths  could  not  have  been  defrayed  without 
a  crowd  of  bathers.  The  poet  remarks  upon  the  trifling  sum  with 
which  a  man  made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king :  Dum  tu  quadrante 
lavatum  rex  ibis,  Hor.  Sat.  iii.  [The  meaning  of  this  ironical 
passage  has  been  clearly  misunderstood  by  the  author.  B.] 

Juvenal  says  that  youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  paid 
nothing.  Sat  ii.  [The  words  are  (v.  152) :  Nee  piieri  credunt, 
nisi  qui  nondum  cere  lavantw:'  ^  but  the  sense  seems  rather  to  be, 
children  who  do  not  as  yet  visit  the  public  baths.  B.]  The  smallness 
of  the  sum,  however,  was  a  gi'eat  encouragement  to  bathers,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  sometimes  bathed  seven  times  in  one  day. 
[The  author  is  much  mistaken  if  he  fancies  this  was  usual.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  does  not  occur  to  me;  but  -ZBl.  Lamprid.  (11) 
says  of  Commodus  :  Lavahat  per  diem  septies  atque  octies.  However, 
this  was  a  monstrous  way  of  living.  B.] 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  (?)  that  the  sword  was  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  thermae,  or  halneator,  whose,  station,  with  his  box 
of  money,  must  have  been  the  ala  of  the  portico,  19.  This  room 
was  not  painted,  and  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  lapaps.  Those  who  had  paid  here  might  have 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  have  been  engraved.  One  for  the 
show  of  gladiators  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dodwell  at  Kome. 

In  this  Doric  poi-tico  persons  waited  for  admission  to  the  thermoBf 
which  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  conveniently  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  notices  of  shows, 
games,  exhibitions,  or  sales,  might  conveniently  be  exposed  to  the 
public.  Accordingly,  on  the  south  wall  was  painted  in  large 
letters,  Dedicatione,  &c.  [Here  follows  the  inscription,  and  then 
an  explanation  of  the  aparaiones,  which  I  have  omitted,  as  being  of 
very  little  importance.  We  must  however  remark  that  he  adduces 
another  inscription,  in  -v^hich  spassiones  occurs.  The  author  holds 
this  to  be  a  provincialism  (?),  and  suspects  that  the  first  inscription 
had  the  word  also  thus  written,  though  it  was  no  longer  &esh 
enough  to  ascertain  this.  Bechi  says  nothing  about  it.  Belaz,  d, 
<Sc.  Mu8,  Borb.  ii.  B.] 

From  the  court,  those  who  intended  to  bathe  passed  by  a  small 
corridor,  into  the  chamber  17,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
corresponded  "with  the  first  room  of  the  Turkish  bath,  where  a 
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sti'anger  is  undressed.  [The  author  describes  (p.  86)  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Turkish  baths,  from  which  he  proceeds  to  a  description 
of  those  at  Pompeii,  which  he  considers  analogous  to  them.  B.] 
In  this  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lamps,  perhaps  more 
than  five  hundred,  but  above  one  thousand  were  discovered  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  is  said  the  workmen  were 
ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  after  the  best  had  been 
selected. 

These  lamps  were  generally  of  common  terra  coUa^  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impression  of  tiie  figures  of  the  Graces,  and  others  of 
Harpocrates,  of  moderate  execution.  Athenseus  (b.  xv.)  says  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  were  of  brass,  [He  probably  alludes  to  the 
words :  6  ^k  Evfioiog  voWA  fxkv  tipijKtv  Iv  toiq  Troirifiaffi  x^P^^^"^^*  ""^P' 
fjikv  Ttjg  Twv  ^aXaveiutv  ^ax*?4**  T^oXXov  d*  clWtjXovq  \aKKr]pi<nv  iyytiyaiv. 
But  what  right  there  is  to  assume  from  thence  that  the  lamps  were 
of  brass,  we  cannot  conceive.  B.]  and  distinguished  by  names  ex- 
pressive of  the  number  of  burners,  such  as  monomyxi^  dimyxi, 
trimyxi,  and  polymyxi ;  but  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  seem  to  speak  always  of  buildings  and  customs  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  too  extravagant  to  guide  us  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Pompeian  thermae.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  this  passage,  the  ceiling  being  covered  with  stars. 

In  the  room  17,  all  who  frequented  the  thermae  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing  met,  whether  they  entered  by  the  portico,  or  from 
either  of  the  doors  from  the  street  on  the  north;  and  here  was 
certainly  the  frigidariwrriy  in  which  many  persons  took  off  their 
garments,  but  more  especially  those  who  intended  to  make  use 
only  of  the  natatioy  or  cold  bath.  To  them,  at  least,  this  chamber 
served  as  the  apoliatorium,  apodyterttmiy  or  apolyterium,  so  called 
from  the  ^ AiroBvTripiov  of  the  Greeks,  signifying  the  place  where 
the  clothes  were  left ;  [The  apodyterium,  as  Bechi  also  observes, 
was  never  called  s'poUatorium,  and  even  apoliariv/m  is  very  doubtful 
as  far  as  regards  baths,  Apolyterium  is  perfectly  erroneous.  B.] 
and  accordingly  we  may  observe  on  entering,  certain  holes  in  the 
wall,  in  which  had  either  been  inserted  rafters  or  pegs  for  sup- 
porting shelves,  or  for  hanging  garments.  Pliny  mentions  that 
people  first  entered  into  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidariurriy  with  a 
temperate  air,  and  consigned  their  garments  to  caprarit,  which 
were  probably  pegs,  so  called  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Where 
Pliny  says  this,  we  know  not ;  for  the  author  is  not  used  to  give 
references  to  the  passages  he  alludes  to.  Bechi,  too,  says:  'There 
are  apertures  in  the  wall  made  to  receive  the  wooden  props  or  hooks 
on  which  were  hung  the  garments  of  those  who  undrest  here, 
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before  taking  the  bath  in  the  adjoining  rooms.'  But  it  seems 
ahnost  indubitable,  that  a  sad  confusion  has  been  made  here 
between  caprarii  and  capsariiy  persons  who  took  charge  of  the 
clothes  at  the  bath.  Shelves  are  visible  in  the  painting  from  the 
baths  of  Titus,  in  the  tepidarium,  on  which  a  man  is  just  placing 
garments.     B.] 

The  chamber  itself,  which  is  spacious,  is  vaulted,  and  the  arch 
springs  from  a  projecting  cornice,  covered  with  a  richly-coloured 
painting  of  griffins  and  lyres.  The  ceiUng  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  panels  of  white  within  red  borders,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  common  sort  of  white  mosaic.  The  walls  were  painted  yellow. 
Stone  benches  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  walls,  with  a  step 
running  below  them  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
ment at  the  north  end  may  have  been  either  a  latrina,  or,  if  it  had 
sufficient  light,  a  tonstrina  for  shaving,  or  it  might  possibly  have 
served  for  keeping  the  unguents,  atrigils,  towels,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors. 

It  is  probable  that  a  window  once  existed  at  the  north,  like  that 
now  remaining  at  the  south  end ;  but  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  room  in  the  Pompeian  thermae,  answer  to  the  description  of 
the  wide  windows  of  the  frigidarium  of  the  author,  who  says, 
Frigidarium  locus  ventis  pexflatus  feneatris  amplis.  The  yet  re- 
maining window  admitted  light  from  the  south,  and  is  placed 
close  under  the  vault  of  the  roof,  and  rather  intrenching  upon  it. 
It  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  18,  and  was  not  only  formed 
of  glass,  but  of  good  plate-glass,  slightly  ground  on  one  side  so  as 
to  prevent  the  curiosity  of  any  person  upon  the  roof.  Of  this  glass 
aU.  the  fragments  remained  at  the  excavation ;  a  circumstance  whicli 
appeared  not  a  little  curious  to  those  who  imagined  that  its  use 
was  either  unknown,  or  very  rare  among  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  baths 
of  the  villa  of  Diomedes. 

Glass  seems  to  have  at  first  been  brought  from  Egypt  (?),  and  to 
bave,  in  fact,  received  its  name  of  vaXbc  from  the  Coptic.  Crystal, 
rpvffraXXof ,  or  the  permanent  ice  of  the  ancients,  originally  desig- 
nated the  natural  stone  itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  little  known 
in  Eome  before  536  A.  tj.  c,  but  this  would  give  ample  time  for  its 
use  at  Pompeii  long  before  its  destruction. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  learned  seem  to  have  been 
so  generally  mistaken  as  that  of  the  art  of  glass-making  among  the 
ancients,  who  seem  to  have  been  far  more  skilful  than  was  at  first 
imagined.  Not  to  mention  the  description  of  a  burning-glass  in 
the  I^uhea  of  Aristophanes,  v.  764,  the  collection  which  Mr  Dodwell 
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first  formed  and  brought  into  notice  at  Borne  by  repolishing  the 
fragments,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  specimens  of  every  known 
marble,  and  of  many  not  now  existing  in  cabinets,  as  well  as  every 
Bort   of  precious  stone,  were   commonly   and  most   successfully 
imitated  by  the  ancients,  who  tised  these  imitations  in  cups  and 
vases  of  every  size  and  shape. 
In  the  time  of  Martial,  about  a  century  after  Christ,  glass  cups 
.  were  common,  except  the  calices  allaasontes,  which  displayed  change- 
able or  prismatic  colours,  and,  as  Yossius  says,  were  procured  in 
Egypt,  and  were  so  rare  that  Adrian,  sending  some  to  Servianus, 
.  ordered  that  they  should  only  be  used  on  great  occasions. 

The  vast  collection  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  other  utensils 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  all  its  branches ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sometimes  used,  much  as  we  do, 
horn  for  lanterns,  which  Plautus  terms  Vulcan  in  a  prison  of  horn ; 
[^Amphitr.  i,  1,  185:  Volcanum  in  cornu  condusum  geris.  So  also 
mention  is  made  in  Athenseus,  xv.  p.  699,  of  xtparivov  ^u)a<p6pov 
XifXvov  ffiXagy  and  in  Martial,  xiv.  61  and  62,  latema  ex  vesica  and 
cornea.  So  too  is  explained  laterna  Punica  in  Plautus,  Aul.  iii.  6, 
30.  B.],  and  that  windows  and,  Cicero  says,  lanterns  [ad  Attic,  iv.  3, 
Unea  laterna.  B.]  were  sometimes  made  of  linen  instead  of  glass,  as 
we  see  oiled  paper  in  modern  times.  The  common  expression  for 
these  objects  in  Latin  appears  to  be  Feneatrai  voluhilea  vel  lineis 
veliSf  vel  specularia  vitratis  clauses,  [The  ve?a,  at  all  events,  are 
something  quite  different.  B.] 

In  process  of  time,  glass  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that 
whole  chambers  were  lined  with  it.  The  remains  of  such  a  room 
were  discovered  in  the  year  1826,  near  Ficulnea,  in  the  Eoman 
territory;  and  these  are  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  the  Eoman 
naturalist :  Non  duhie  vitreas  facturus  cameraSy  si  priua  id  inventum 
fuisset,  [Plin.  xxxvi.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambers  in  thermae  had  walls  covered  with  glass  and  Thasian 
marble,  the  water  issued  from  silver  tubes,  and  the  decorations 
were  mirrors.  [This  is  incorrect.  Seneca  says,  Epist,  86:  Nisi 
parietis  ma^nis  et  pretiosis  orhihus  refuUerunt ;  and  even  if  he  had 
written  speculisy  still  we  must  rather  have  understood  thereby  the 
marble  medallions,  which,  like  the  ahaciy  served  to  adorn  the 
walls.  B.] 

In  the  semicircular  compartment  containing  the  window  was  a 
large  basso-relievo  in  stucco,  of  which  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  Titans  (giants)  by  Jupiter,  or  perhaps  by 
Saturn  (I),  whose  colossal  head  appeared  in  the  centre.    Bacchus 
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was  one  of  the  great  assistants  of  Jupiter  in  that  combat ;  and  the 
Clip  of  Bacchus,  or  one  of  the  same  shape,  appears  on  the  right,  as 
if  thrown  at  the  Titan.  The  subject  is  at  present  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, having  suffered  much  in  the  reparation  of  the  roof,  [And 
this  fact  may  have  led  the  author  astray  in  his  conjectures,  Bechi 
says :  *  Underneath  this  window  is  wrought  in  stucco  a  huge  and 
bearded  mask,  from  the  pendent  locks  of  which  flow  streams  of 
water.  Two  tritons,  with  vases  on  their  shoulders,  are  struggling 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  fountain,  and  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  har» 
nessed  by  cupids,  are  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  their 
chains.'  These  would  certainly  be  more  befitting  ornaments  for  a 
bath  than  a  gigantomachia.  B.]  On  the  frescos  in  his  frigidarium, 
Sidon.  says  {Ep,  ii.  2),  I^on  hie  per  nudum  ptctorum  oorporvmn. 
pulchritudinem  turpis  prostat  historta — ahsunt  ridiculi  vestitu  et 
vultihus  histriones — ahsunt  luhrici  tortuosiqtie  pugillatu  et  neoDibu$ 
pcUcestritos :  which  marks  the  usual  decorations. 

From  the  frigidarium  a  short  passage  opened  into  the  street  on 
the  north,  and  a  little  recess  is  observable  in  it,  where  possibly 
another  person  sat  to  receive  the  money  of  the  bathers.  The 
third  passage  commt^nicated  with  the  hypocaust,  or  stoves,  and 
those  again  with  the  street, 

A  door,  uniform  with  that  leading  from  the  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18,  in  which  was  the  naiatioj  or  natatorium,  piscina,  or 
cold  bath.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the  term  haptisterion 
to  the  vase  into  which  the  bathers  plunged.  The  word  piscina  is 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  appears  that  XovTpov 
was  the  Greek  appellation.  That  this  was  called  'hapfisterittni  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  appears  from  this  passage,  considering  its  con- 
nection with  the  frigidariujn:  Inde  apodyterium  halinei  lax^m  ei 
hilare  excipit  cella  frigidaria  in  <^ua  bajotisteriv^m  qmply>m  Oftqu^ 
opacum,     [Hereupon  vid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  th^ 
water,  which  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opposite  the 
entrance,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  cistern, 
being  supplied  by  pipes,  yet  to  be  traced,  fropi  the  great  reservoir 
near  the  prcefurnium.  This  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoves,  called  by  the 
ancients  scholoiy  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifying 
repose. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches.  Bound 
the  whole  runs  a  walk,  or  amhulatory,  two  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide.  The  piscina,  or  vase  itself,  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in 
4iweter,  an4  has  a  seat  eleyen  inches  wide,  surrounding  it  at  th^ 
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depth  of  ten  inclieB  below  the  Up,  and  two  feet  four  inohes  £rom  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet.  The 
alcoyes,  'or  scholse,  are  five  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  two  feet  haK- 
an-inch  deep.  Their  arches,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  inches,  spring  from  a  point  five  feet  six  inches  aboye  the 
floor. 

The  whole  of  the  pisciTia,  or  natatio,  with  its  seat  or  step,  the 
pavement  of  the  scholse,  or  the  amhtUatorivm,  is  of  white  marble, 
and  in  perfect  preservation.  The  roof  is  a  dome,  or  rather  a  cone, 
of  which  a  small  part  of  the  summit  is  destroyed.  It  appears  to 
have  been  painted  blue,  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top,  toward  the  south-west,  possibly  not  glazed,  as,  being  a  cold 
bath,  the  increase  of  temperature  was  not  required.  The  walls 
have  been  painted  yellow,  with  certain  branches  here  and  there  of 
green.  The  walls  of  the  alcoves  were  blue  or  red,  and  the  arches 
have  a  pretty  relieved  border  in  stucco. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  a  cornice  runs  round  the  whole, 
nearly  eighteen  inches  high,  coloured  red,  and  adorned  with  stucco 
figures  representing,  in  all  appearance,  the  course  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  chariots.  The  spina,  or  perhaps  the  goal,  is  also 
visible ;  and,  ^though  much  ruined,  the  chariot-race  and  the  run- 
ning horses  with  their  riders  have  ai^  air  of  life  and  verity,  which 
seems  to  evince  that  they  were  at  least  copied  from  sculptures  of 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  arts. 

The  natatorium  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long,  by 
half  that  width,  the  Aqua  Martia  [Supplying  copious  streams  of 
water,  which  spouted  forth  in  grottos  artificially  contrived.  With 
the  magnificence  of  the  capital,  the  pisciiia  of  Pompeii  cannot 
pretend  to  vie ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  aptly 
calcidated  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  than  the  chamber  in  question. 

A  doorway,  the  jambs  of  which  are  somewhat  inclined,  and 
prove  that  the  folding-doors,  which  turaed  upon  umhilici^  or  pivots, 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  ^dsitor 
to  the  chamber  15,  which  was  called  either  tepidarium,  aXeiTrr^piov, 
apodyteriurriy  elceothesium,  or  unduarium ;  for,  in  thermce  of  small 
dimensions,  one  chamber  must  have  served  for  many  of  those  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  imperial  city,  separate  apartments  were 
allotted. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  though  the  frigidarium  served  as 
an  apodyterium  to  the  cold  bathers,  those  who  took  the  warm 
bath  imdressed  in  the  second  chamber,  15,  which  was  warmed  not 
only  by  a  portable  fire-place,  or  focularcy  called  by  the  Italians 
hracciere,  but  by  means  of  a  suspended  pavement,  heated  by  the 
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distant  fires  of  the  stove  of  the  ccUdariumf  or  laconicum,  [This 
seems  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  section 
of  the  baths  given  by  Gell  himself.  The  caldarium  alone  had 
suspeMurcBy  according  to  Bechi.  The  tepidarinm  was  warmed  only 
by  the  large  fire-place.  In  the  picture  from  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  matter  is  doubtful ;  for  according  to  the  copies  we  have  of  it, 
a  part  of  the  tepidarium  seems  to  have  suspensurae.  B.]  The 
temperature  did  not,  probably,  much  exceed  that  necessary  to 
impart  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  more 
cumbrous  articles  of  dress. 

In  the  tepidarium  are  three  seats  of  bronze,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  placed  along  the  side  walls,  while  the 
foculare  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.)  The  seats  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  M.  Nigidiua  Vaccula,  whose 
heraldic  cognizance,  if  that  expression  were  admissible,  was  a  pun. 
upon  his  name,  the  legs  of  the  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  forms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose  entire  figure  is  tha 
decoration  of  the  foculare.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  M.  Nigidius. 
Vaccula,  P.  S.  [pecunia  sua). 

The  hearth,  16,  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  ornamented  by  thirteen  battlemented  summits, 
and  a  lotus  at  the  angles.  Within  there  is  an  iron  lining,  calculated 
to  resist  the  heat  of  the  embers,  and  the  bottom  is  formed  by  bars, 
of  brass,  on  which  are  laid  bricks  supporting  the  pumice-stones  for 
the  reception  of  the  charcoal. 

This  apartment  was  decorated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  appear- 
ance. The  pavement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  smaU  borders  of 
black,  the  ceilings  elegantly  painted,  the  walls  covered  with  crim- 
son, and  the  cornice  supported  by  statues,  all  assisted  in  rendering 
this  a  beautiful  and  splendid  place  of  relaxation  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pompeii.  The  cornice  begins  at  four  feet  three  inches 
above  the  pavement,  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half  high, 
the  abacusy  which  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  included.  Above  this, 
the  figures  (Telamones)  with  the  entablature  rise  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  five  inches  more,  and  above  these  is  the  flowery  Corinth- 
ian tracery.  These  figures  are  about  two  feet  in  height,  stand 
upon  little  square  plinths  or  dies  of  three  inches  high,  and  hold 
their  arms  in  a  posture  fitted  for  assisting  the  head  to  bear  the 
superimposed  weight.  They  are  of  terra  cotta,  and  stand  with  their 
backs  placed  against  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  from 
the  waU,  and  with  an  interval  of  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half 
between  each.  The  use  of  these  figures  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii, 
V  whatever  name  they  may  have  been  called,  was  evidently  to 
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ornament  the  separations  between  a  nnmber  of  niches  or  recesses, 
in  which  the  garments  of  those  who  went  into  the  audatoriumt  or 
inner  apartment,  to  perspire,  were  laid  up  till  their  return. 

The  heat  in  this  chamber  was  a  dry  T^armth,  produced  by  the 
hypocaustum  and  the  foculare,  and  consequently  an  agreeable 
place  for  perfuming,  anointing,  and  all  other  operations  after  the 
sudatorium.     The  ancients  had  an  astonishing  number  of  oils, 
soaps,  and  perfomes,  and  their  wash-balls  seem  to  haye  had  the 
general  name  of  smegmata  [soaps,  no  doubt;  still  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  sapo^  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author 
before  Pliny  (xviii.  12,  51),  who  calls  it  a  Gallic  invention,  but 
which  was  also  very  well  known  to  the  Germans.  Moreover,  Pliny 
says :  GaUiarum  inventum  rutilandis  capilliSy  and  the  yflce  Mattiaax, 
or  German   soap-balls  (Mart.  xiv.  27),  as  also  the  spuma  Baiava 
(Id.  viii.  23,  20),  or  cauatica  (Id.  xiv.  26),  are  everywhere  mentioned 
as  means  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  not  for  purifying  it.     They  were 
therefore  rather  pomades  than   soaps.     See  Beckmann,   Beitr,  z. 
GescJi.  d.  Erfind,  iv.  1,  seqq.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  when  Ovid 
says  {Ar8  Am,  iii.  163),  Femina  canitiem  Germanis  inflcit  herhis,  and 
(Amor.  i.  14)  Ipsa  dabas  capiti  miata  venena  tuo,  nothing  else  is 
m.eant  by  him  than  such  a  pomade,  whence  its  use  might  be  ex- 
tended backward  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.     Comp.  Boettig. 
JSah,  i.  p.  121,  142.  B.]    Among  the  oils  are  named  the  mendesiumf 
■megalium,  Tnetopium^  amaradnum,   cyprinumy  svsinumy  nardinumy 
spicatum,  and  jaaminum ;  and  Heliogabalus  never  bathed  without 
oil  of  saflfron  or  crocusy  which  was  thought  most  precious.     [We 
might  add  to  these  many  others  from  Pliny  (xiii.  1),  and  among 
others  rosaceum.     See  Oudend.  on  Appid.  Met.  x.  p.  717.  B.    The 
nardinum  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade),  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  nard-grass,  was  much  prized.  B.]     [Plm. 
H.  N.  xii.  12,  26,  principalis  in  unguentis.    Pallad.  iv.  9,  nardinwn 
oleum.     Ath.  ii.  p.  46,  v.  195,  x.  439,  xv.  689.     It  was  used  for 
anointing  the  hair  previous  to  crowning  it  with  the  garland,  at 
festive  symposiums.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  11,  16:  Assyriaque  nardo  potamus 
unctt.  Petron.  78  :  nardi  ampulla.  Salmas.  ExerciU.  ad  Bol.  p.  750. 
Pompon.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  21,  distinguishes  between  those  unguents 
qiiihis  unguimur  voluptatis  causa  and  valetudinis  causa,     Isidor.  iv. 
12,  mentions,  anetinumy  cerotum.y  and  other  sorts.     The  ceromay  as 
it  was  called,  was  only  used  at  gymnastic  exercises.  Mart.  vii.  32, 
V.  65.     Plin.  II.  N,  xxviii.  4,  13.]    We  hear  also  of  nitre  and 
aphronitum  in  the  baths.     To  these  were  added  all  kinds  of  odo- 
riferous powders,  called  diapasrnata.    The  cyprium  was  not  only  a 
perfume,  but  was  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  further  perspitation, 
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and  its  name  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  ^Ungtientarii 
and  unguentaricey  dealers  in  perfame,  are  often  mentioned.  Orell. 
2988,  4300.     Cic.  de  Off,  x.  42,  myropolce.^ 

Persons  of  lo"wer  condition  sometimes  used,  instead  of  soap, 
meal  of  lupins,  called  lomentum,  which,  with  common  meal,  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England,  while  the  rich  carried  their  own  most 
precious  unguents  to  the  thermae  in  phials  of  alabaster,  gold,  and 
glass,  [aXa/3a(M-poe,  onycheSy  conchce,  Salmas.  Exeroitt.  p.  316,]  which 
were  of  such  common  use,  both  in  ordinary  life  and  at  funerals, 
that  they  have  very  frequently  been  found  in  modem  times,  when 
tkey  acquired  the  name  of  lachrymatories ,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
concerning  their  original  destination. 

PHny  mentions  that  in  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidarium,  was  the 
elceotheaiay  or  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  unctoriumiy 
where  persons,  called  from  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  great  thermae  of  the  capital  this  aXtiirr^piov, 
or  nnctorium,  was  a  separate  chamber.  A  verse  of  Lucilius,  quoted 
by  Grreen  in  his  work  De  Busticatione  Bomanorumy  describes  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment : 

Scabor,  suppilor,  desquamor,  pumicor,  omor, 
Expilor,  pingor. 
The  third  apartment,  12,  for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  from  the  tepidarivmiy 
which  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shut,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  or  less  heated  air.  Vitruvius 
says  that  the  laconicum  and  sudatorium  ought  to  join  the  tepida- 
rium ;  and  that,  when  these  were  separate  rooms,  they  were  entered 
by  two  doors  from  the  apodyterium. 

This  chamber,  though  not  decorated  with  all  the  art  displayed 
in  the  tepidarium,  possibly  because  the  constant  ascent  of  steam 
would  have  destroyed  the  colours  of  the  ceiling  or  vault,  was,  never- 
theless, delicately  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  have 
an  elegant  and  beautiful  effect.  [Comp.  Zahn,  Ornamente  und  Gen, 
t.  94.  B.]  Not  only  is  the  pavement  suspended  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Vitruvius,  but  the  walls  are  so  constructed,  that 
a  column  of  heated  air  encloses  the  apartment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  effected  by  flues,  but  by  one  universal  flue,  formed 
"by  a  lining  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  connected  with  the  outer 
wall  by  cramps  of  iron,  yet  distant  about  four  inches  from  it,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  by  which  the  hot  air  might  ascend  from  the 
furnace,  and  increase,  almost  equally,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
room. 

Some  parts  of   the   casing  having  fallen,   tho  whole  of  this 
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admirable  contriYanoe  is  now  apparent,  and  the  pavement  haying,  in 
some  places,  been  forced  in  by  the  fall  of  some  part  of  the  yaiilt, 
the  method  of  suspending  it  was,  at  the  period  of  the  excayatioii, 
sufficiently  visible.  [Proc.  Dig,  viii.  2,  13 :  Hiherus  halnearia  fecit 
secundum  parietem  communem.  Nan  licet  autem  tuhuloa  Tiabere  ad- 
motos  ad  parietem  communem,  ncuti  nee  jparietem  quidem  super  pari- 
etem  communem,  J)e  iuhulis  eo  amplius  hoc  juris  est,  quod  per  eos 
Jlamma  torretur  paries.  Sen.  Ep,  90.  Qucedam  nostra  demum 
memoria  scimus — ut  suspensuras  halneorum  et  impressos  parietihus 
tubes,  per  quos  circum/underetur  color,  qui  ima  simul  et  summa/ove^ 
ret  cequcditer."] 

It  will  be  observed  that  scarcely  anything  was  placed  in  sym- 
metry with  the  centre ;  the  circular  window  in  the  alcove,  with  its 
ornamental  dolphins  in  stucco,  being  to  the  left,  and  the  two  side- 
windows  in  the  vault  being  neither  equal  in  size  nor  situation. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  apartment  is  the  labrum,  14, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove,  which  forms  one  extremity  of 
the  caldarium,  as  the  hot- water  bath,  alveus,  does  the  other.  This 
consists  in  a  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  not  less  than  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  internally,  not  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  umho,  rising  from  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  tube  threw  up  the  water,  which,  judging 
from  the  customary  process  in  an  oriental  bath,  was  probably  cold, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  was  judged  expedient  for  pouring  upon  the  head 
of  the  bather  before  he  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

The  labnim  was  presented  to  the  thermae  of  Pompeii  by  a 
private  individual,  whose  name,  together  with  the  value,  is  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  on  the  lip  of  the  basin. 
CN  .  MELISS^O  .  CN  .  P  .  APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  . 
BVFO  .II .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  .  LABRUM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  . 
P  .  I  .  F  .  C  .  CONSTAT  .  HSP  .  (sic !)  C  .  C  .  L  .  [The  au- 
thor is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  nothing 
at  all  about  a  gift,  and  it  is  not  even  copied  correctly.  Bechi, 
who  copied  it  from  the  rim  of  the  labrum,  gives  it  as  follows, 
(comp.  Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  3277) :  CN  .  MELISS^O  .  CN  .  F  . 
APRO  .  M .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  .  BVFO  .  H  .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  . 
LABRVM  .EX.D.D.EX.P.P.F.C.  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
S  .  Iq  .  0  .  C  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  explanation — On.  Mdissceo,  Cn. 
JUio,  Apro,  M,  Staio,  M.  JUio,  Rufo  duumviris  iterum  jure  dicundo 
labrum  ex  decurionum  decreto  ex  pecunia  publico  faciendum  curarunt 
Constai.  H.S.  iQCCL.y  though  correct  in  the  sense,  is  not  gram- 
matical. B.]  The  position  of  this  labrum  seems  in  some  respects  to 
accord  with  the  instructions  given  by  Vitruvius  for  the  constiniction 
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of  such  a  vase :  Scholas  autem  lahrorum  ita  fieri  oportet  spatiosaSf 
uty  cum  priores  occupaverint  locUy  circumspectantes  reliqui  recte  stare 
possint,  Vitr.  v.  10.  He  says  also :  Lahrum  sub  lumine  faciendum 
videtur  ne  stantes  drcum  suis  umhris  ohscurent  lucem,  Eyen  this,  as 
applied  to  our  labrunj,  is  not  very  intelligible.  [On  the  contrary, 
everything  agrees  -with  Vitruvius,  for  above  the  labrum  is  a  "wide 
opening,  through  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  lumen,  B.] 

Andreas  Baccius,  who  has  written  and  collected  much  of  what 
the  ancients  have  left  us  on  the  subject  of  baths,  says  that  some 
lahra  existed  made  of  glass ;  and  he  very  sensibly  concludes,  that 
all  the  great  tazze  of  Eome,  like  that  at  present  on  the  Quirinal, 
were  originally  labra  of  the  public  or  private  baths  of  the  city. 
Ficoroni  mentions  labra  in  Eome  of  basalt,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  observes  that  many  of  these  had  a  lion's  head  in  the 
centre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labrum  in  a  private  bath  by 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia :  Labrum  si  non  est  in  balneo, 
fac  ut  sit,  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labra,  and  so  also 
Stratico.  B.]  [Mus,  Borb.  iv.  28,  contains  a  beautiful  marble 
labrum.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed  as 
giving  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  portico,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  caldarium,  is  visible  above  the  labrum,  and  had,  anciently,  a 
convex  glass  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air  from  without.  [In 
the  apodyterium  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  wall  under 
the  large  window,  which  had  probably  a  like  destination.  Bechi 
speaks  of  it  as  if  the  glass  were  still  in  existence.   B.] 

From  the  pavement  of  the  caldarium,  which  was  of  white  tes- 
fierce,  with  two  small  borders  of  black,  bathers  ascended  by  two 
steps,  so  as  to  sit  down  conveniently  upon  the  third  or  marble  wall, 
one  foot  four  inches  broad,  which  formed  the  brink  of  the  vase  or 
vat  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cistern,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  haK  an  inch,  permitted  them  to 
immerse  themselves  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cistern  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  four.  About 
ten  persons  might  have  sat  upon  the  marble  pavement  without  in- 
convenience at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
evident  from  the  shallowness  of  this  cistern,  that  persons  must  have 
sat  on  the  pavement  in  order  to  have  been  sufficiently  immersed ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  side  next  the  north  wall  is  constructed  with 
marble,  sloping  Hke  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  an  angle  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  the  body  in  that  position.  Hot  water  entered 
this  bath,  13,  at  one  of  the  angles,  immediately  from  the  caldron,  9, 
which  boiled  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.    There  appears  to  have 
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been  a  moveable  stone  in  the  paTement,  near  this  ciBtem,  poesibly 
for  permitting  the  entrance  of  a  column  of  hot  air  on  certain 
occasions  (r). 

This  chamber,  from  the  water  which  must  have  fallen  on  the 
payement,  and  the  distillation  caused  by  the  vapour  &om  so  great 
a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  have  always  been  wet,  and  must 
have  had  an  outlet  called  /usorium,  to  which  the  floor  inclined. 
[Not  on  this  account ;  for  the  suspensurce  were  generally  so  laid. 
Vitr.  V.  10,  2.  SuspensurcB  caldariorum  ita  sunt  fadendce,  lUiprimum 
eesquipedalihua  iegulis  solum  stemaiur  indinaium  ad  hypocausim,  uti 
piij  cum  mittatur  non  possit  intro  resistere.  It  was  intended  that 
the  fire  should  have,  by  this  means,  a  better  di-aught.  B.]  Perhaps 
the  opening  near  the  hot  bath  served  in  part  for  this  purpose.  The 
floor  was  found  much  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  £iill  of  a  part 
of  the  arch,  on  its  first  discoveiy. 

The  seats  in  this  chamber  were  probably  of  wood,  as  the  whole 
must  constantly  have  been  in  a  state  of  humid  heat,  whicli  would 
have  corroded  furniture  of  bronze,  like  those  of  Yaocula  in  the 
tepidarium.  In  that  portion  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaining,  are 
no  I'ewcr  than  four  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  air  and  vapour.  These  must  have  been  glazed 
or  closed  ^nith  linen  windows  called  vela,  for  it  was  probably  pre- 
vious to  that  common  use  of  glass,  which  evidently  prevailed  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  brazen  shields  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  as  hanging  by  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  laconicum  or  sudatorium,  were  neces- 
sary. It  appears  from  that  author,  that  these  shields  were  lowered 
to  open,  or  raised  to  close,  the  circular  ai>ertures  in  the  roof  of  the 
laconicum.  Over  the  labrum  is  seen  one  of  these  circular  windows. 
None  of  these  apartments  could  have  had  a  cheerful  light;  and 
when  the  brazen  shields  were  in  use,  the  darkness  must  have  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature.  [In  consequence  of  the 
author's  false  conception  of  the  laconicum,  which  he  shares  with 
many  others,  he  could  not  have  formed  any  other  judgment.  Un- 
questionably these  windows  were  glazed,  and  the  baths  were  really 
dark  only  in  ancient  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  was  either  not  at 
all,  or  but  very  little,  known,  and  rimoe  were  constantly  used.  B.] 
It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  this  of 
Pompeii,  the  inner  room,  or  caldarium,  might  unite  in  itself  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  appellations  in  use  in  the  Boman  capital. 

From  the  frigidarium,  17,  a  veiy  narrow  passage  ran  to  the 
furnace,  9,  upon  which  were  placed  caldrons,  to  the  number  of 
three,  one  above  another,  and,  possibly,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an 
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inspection  of  the  ruins,  placed  in  three  columns,  of  three  caldrons 
each  (?),  so  that  the  water  in  the  uppermost  or  ninth  vase,  nearest 
the  cisterns  10  and  11,  would  be  veiy  nearly  cold. 

The  caldron  immediately  above  the  flames  was  of  com-se  boiling, 
and  on  the  water  being  withdrawn  for  use,  it  was  contrived  that  an 
equal  portion  should  replace  it  from  the  tepidarium,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  frigidarium  was  discharged.  It  does  not  seem 
improbable,  fi'om  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  there  were 
llii'oo  columns  of  these  caldrons  at  Pompeii,  dependent  on  a  single 
fire,  and  if  so,  the  upper  caldron  of  the  column  nearest  the  cistei-n, 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  probably  de- 
rived which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  labrum,  and  must  have  had  a 
higher  level. 

From  one  of  these,  or  the  cisterns  adjoining,  the  circular  bath, 
or  natatorium,  was  also  supplied,  through  tubes  yet  to  be  traced  in 
the  wall. 

This  is  the  most  essential  part  of  Gell's  description.  Next  to 
this  bath,  though  not  in  any  way  communicating  with  it,  was  a 
second,  almost  the  same  in  its  arrangements,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  women's  bath 
(which  also  agrees  with  Varro,  X.  i.  ix.  41,  Sp,)^  so  that  3  is  the 
apodyterium,  2  the  frigidarium,  4  the  tepidarium,  5  the  caldarium, 
6  the  hot- water  bath,  and  7  the  labrum.  The  rooms  lying  round 
the  regular  bath,  which  have  no  exits  but  towards  the  streets,  and 
are  not  marked  with  figures  in  the  sketch,  were  probably  tabemae, 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  building  composing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  plan  may  appear  in  comparison  with  the  great 
therm£B  of  Rome,  still  the  discovery  of  it  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  the  other  ruins  existing,  as  here  we  have  at  least  the 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeing  with  the  accounts 
given  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  which  Hirt  (251) 
looked  on  as  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  about  the  ancient 
baths,  appear  very  insignificant  when  compared  with  these.  Next 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  is 
perhaps  of  the  most  importance,  principally  because  the  names  be- 
ing written  leave  no  doubt  about  the  destination  of  the  particular 
cellae  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accoimts  of  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  Palladius,  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  Eoman  bath 
tx)  be  these. 

I.  An  apodyterium  connected  perhaps  with  the  elaeothesiumand 
onctorium. 
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n.  A  frigidariwm,  or  cella  frigidaria^  by  wliich,  we  must  not 
understand,  with  Oell,  a  mere  unwarmed  room,  but  the  cold  bath 
itself.  Pliny  says  in  his  description  of  the  Laurentian  villa  (ii.  17, 
11):  Inde  halinei  ^ctlla  frigidaria  spattosa  et  effuaa,  cujus  in  con- 
trariis  jparietibua  duo  haptisieria  veJut  ejeda  stnttantur,  ahunde 
capacia,  si  innare  in  proximo  cogites ;  and  of  his  Tuscan  villa  (v.  6, 
25) :  Inde  apodytei'iwm  halinei  laxum  et  hilare  excipit  cella  frigid 
daria,  in  qum  baptisterium  amplum  et  opacum.  While  then  in 
Pompeii  the  cella  frigidaria  had  the  basin  in  the  middle,  and  the 
proper  cool-room,  which  also  served  as  apodyterium,  lay  before  it, 
in  the  former  villa  at  least,  the  baptisteria  were  at  the  alcove- 
shaped  ends  of  the  frigidarium,  so  that  what  was  there  separated, 
17  and  18,  seems  here  to  have  formed  one  room.  But  baptisterium 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  as  piscina,  according  to  Sidon. 
Ep,  ii.  2  :  Huic  hasilicoe  appendix  piscina  forinsecus,  seuy  si  grcecari 
mavifi,  hapti'sterium  ah  oriente  connectitur. 

The  frigidarium  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii  and  those  of  Stabiae 
has  just  the  same  form :  and  probably  the  rooms  which  appear 
similar,  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Palladia 
pronounces  to  be  temples,  and  Hirt  laconica,  are  also  frigidaria. 
In  the  baths  of  Constantine  (Palladio,  le  terme  de  Bom,  t.  xiv.) 
there  are  six  such  saloons,  which  are  declared  to  be  baths  of  all 
three  temperatures. 

m.  The  tepidarium :  of  this  division  we  know  least,  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  usual  assumption  that  the  tepid 
bath  was  there,  be  a  correct  one.  In  Pompeii,  at  least,  in  the  room 
which  is  rightly  taken  to  be  it  (n.  15),  there  is  no  apparatus  for 
bathing.  Pliny  says  (v.  6,  26) :  Frigidarice  cellce  connectitur  media, 
cui  sol  henignissime  prcesto  est ;  caldarice  magis ;  prominet  enim. 
In  hoc  tres  descensiones,  etc.  The  media  can  only  be  the  tepidaria ; 
but  whilst  the  baptisterium  of  the  frigidarium,  and  the  tres  de- 
scensiones  of  the  caldarium  are  mentioned,  no  labrum,  nor  piscina 
of  the  tepidarium,  is  named.  Such  a  receptacle,  with  lukewarm 
water,  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  frigidarium  itself:  Si 
natare  latius  aut  tepidius  velis,  in  area  piscina  est;  in  proximo 
puteiis,  ex  qiio  possis  rursua  adstringi,  si  pa:niteat  teporis.  Thus 
also  in  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  a  double  water-bath  only  seems 
to  be  admissible ;  and  if  in  the  baths  of  Hippias,  one  of  the  rooms, 
perhaps  the  i^pejia  xXfaivo/ievoc,  is  to  pass  for  a  tepidarium,  still 
there  were  piscinse  or  descendiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 
In  the  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tepidarium 
next  to  the  sudatio,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  was  a 
labrum  in  it  or  not. 

0  0 
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But  there  are  two  passages  in  Celsns,  L  3,  which  are  most  cal- 
culated to  raise  doubts  about  that  acceptation.  Communia  ddnde 
cmnibus  mnt  post  fatigaiwnem  cibum  Bumpturis,  uhi  patiUum  am' 
hulaveruni,  $i  balneum  non  est,  calido  loco,  vd  in  aolUj  vel  ad  ignem 
Wigi  atque  iudare:  9%  est,  ante  omnia  in  tepidario  residere;  deinde 
uhi  paMum  conquieverunt,  intrare  et  descendere  in  solium.  The 
second  passage  &om  c  4,  which  contains  the  whole  economy  of 
the  bath,  is  stUl  plainer:  Si  in  balneum  venit,  sub  vests  primum 
paullum  in  tepidario  ineudare,  ibi  ungi,  tum  transire  in  calidarium : 
ubi  eudarit  in  eolium  non  descendere,  etc.  There  the  tepidarium 
IS  a  warm  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  sudatio,  which 
has  only  a  higher  tem]>erature.  Those  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  another  room,  the  caldarium,  intrare  et  descendere  in  solium. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  there  was  not,  at  least  in  all  cases, 
» tepid  bath« 

lY.  The  caldarium;  which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  the 
most  important  part  of  all.  We  must  here,  after  Yitruyius  and 
the  Pompeian  baths,  make  four  distinct  divisions;  (1)  the  room 
itself,  sudatio;  (2)  the  laconicum;  (3)  the  labrum;  and  (4)  tho 
basin  for  the  hot  water,  or  the  highest  degree  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  whole  room  had  suspensurse,  that  is,  the  floor  rested  on 
small  pillars,  so  that  imdemeath  it  the  heat  and  even  the  flame 
firom  the  fire-places  might  be  disseminated.  See  Winckelm.  W.  ii. 
tab.  iy. ;  Hirt,  tab.  xxiy.  Fig.  ITE.,  and  in  the  picture  from  the 
baths  of  Titus  (p.  384).  The  walls  were  hollow,  and  usually  the 
warmth  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  the  hypocausta  between  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  baths  described  by  Femow.  In  Pompeii  the 
whole  space  between  the  regular  wall  and  the  interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  pipes,  which  is  represented  in  the  sketch  by 
the  white  line  running  round :  the  same  arrangement  appears  in 
the  caldarium  and  tepidarium  of  the  women's  bath. 

At  one  end  of  the  caldarium  was  the  laconicum,  the  part  most 
difficult  to  be  explained.  Schneider  (385)  has  collected  with  great 
diligence  the  passages  relating  thereto,  but  his  explanation  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  must  at  least  remain  uncertain,  as  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  any  ancient  monument,  not  even  the 
painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  s^^ial  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  Galiani  on  the  right  way.  What 
VitruyiuB  says  (c.  11),  proocime  autem  introrsus  e  regione  frigidarii 
coUocetur  coneameraia  sudatio,  longitudine  duplex  qtiam  latitudine, 
qwE  habeat  in  versuris  ex  una  parte  Laconicum  ad  eundem  Tnodum, 
vii  supra  scriptum  est,  eompositum:  ex  adverso  Laconici  caldam 
lavationem,  entirely  agrees  with  the  arrangement  of  the  caldarium 
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at  Pompeii,  though  we  judge  fit  to  assume  tiiat  there  was  no  regular 
laoonioum  there,  but  merely  a  common  sudatio.  In  the  painting, 
tiie  oella,  which  is  designated  as  ooncamerata  sudatio,  appears  as  a 
small  oupola-shaped  building,  into  which  the  flame  streams  above 
the  floor,  through  a  broad  pipe.  Underneath  is  to  be  found  the 
name  laoonicum,  and  under  the  arch,  on  which  two  chains  are 
risible,  the  name  elipeu$.  Comparing  with  this  the  passage  of 
Vitruyiua  about  the  dipeus  (10) :  mediumque  lurMn  in  hemiaphcBrio 
rdinquatur  ex  eoque  clypeum  asneum  oatenia  pendeaiy  per  oiy'tn  r«- 
ductionee  tt  demisaioncB  perfideiur  audationia  temperatura,  we  should 
imagine  a  ralve,  which  hung  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch)  in  order  to  allow  the  excess  of  warm  air  to  escape ;  but  this 
idea  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  painting.  On  the  contrary,  it 
aeems  that  we  must  assume  from  this,  that  the  laconioum  was  by 
ao  means  the  semicircular-shaped  recess  where  those  desirous,  of 
perspiring  sat,  but  the  cupola-like  hypocaustum,  which  rose  in  this 
alcove  above  the  floor,  and  that  it  was  closed  by  the  olipeus.  When 
this  was  drawn  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  within,  the  heat  and 
the  flame  itself  streamed  out  more  vehemently,  and  heightened  the 
temperature  of  the  alcove;  and  perhaps  we  must  so  understand 
what  Suet.  Aug.  84,  calls  adflammam  audare,  although  Celsus  (i.  3) 
mentions,  outside  of  'the  bath  too,  the  ungi  et  audare  ad  ignem. 
We  are  further  decided  in  assuming  the  laconioum  to  be  something 
diflerent  from  the  alcove,  where  the  sweaters  sat,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  it  seems  inconceivable  how  this  alcove  could  possibly 
have  another  temperature  than  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  was 
only  a  part  of  the  same,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  no  partition 
wall.  But  if  the  laconioum  were  placed  there  in  the  manner  above 
given,  then  the  heat  must  have  been  greatest  next  to  it.  With 
this  idea  of  the  laconioum,  best  agrees  also  what  Vitruvius  (vii,  10) 
nys  about  the  oven  for  the  preparation  of  atramentum,  which  was 
also  to  be  arranged  uti  laconicu/m,  Galiani,  too,  has  taken  this 
view  of  the  sul^ect ;  probably  Schneider  likewise ;  while  Hirt,  Qell, 
and  Bechi,  are  perfectly  at  fault,  and  Stratioo  also  as  well  as  Marini 
misunderstand  Vitruvius.  The  error  appears  to  arise  from  the 
word  hemisphaerium,  which  suggested  to  tiiem  the  alcove,  in  which 
at  Pompeii  the  labrum  i?.  But  Vitruvius  means  the  oupola  above 
the  laconioum,  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  and  this  is  a  hemisphasrium. 
By  this  means  everything  is  clear,  and  we  see  that  the  clipeus  did 
aot  hang  on  the  opening  in  the  arch  of  the  alcove,  in  order  by 
opening  it  to  moderate  the  temperaturoi  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ssnred  to  let  the  heat  oonflned  in  the  laoonicum  stream  out,  and 
incieose  the  temperature  of  the  sudatio. 

CO  2 
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At  Pompeu  no  such  anangemoit  is  to  be  fonnd.  In  tlie  alcove 
is  the  labnun  already  described,  and  on  the  use  of  which  cpimons 
are  likewise  divided.  The  explanation  of  Bechi,  that  it  was  de- 
ngned  for  those  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  bath,  does  not 
seem  very  probable ; .  for  the  proper  warm-bath,  which  was  in  the 
same  apartment,  was  so  arranged  with  steps,  that  the  bather  conld 
sit  at  any  depth  he  chose.  Grell^s  supposition  seems  correct,  that  it 
contained  cold  water,  into  which  a  person  plunged  after  the  sweat- 
ing-bath, or  with  which  he  was  sprinkled. 

Lastly;  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  room  was  the  hot-water 
bath  already  described.  The  name  we  should  like  to  assign  to  it, 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  is  alveus,  and  the  proportions 
agree  with  the  plans  given  by  Yitruvius.  [Dio.  Cass.  Iv.  7,  calls  it 
KeXifftfin^pav  Otpftov  v^aroc.]  And  then  what  Yitruvius  says  becomes 
explicable :  quanta  longitudo  fuerit,  tertia  demta  latitudo  sit  prater 
iehciam  labri  et  alvei;  and  in  the  like  manner  it  reaches,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  same,  as  far  as  the  wall.  [Others  fidsely  suppose 
Idbru/m  and  alveus  to  be  identical,  and  others  that  alveus  is  the 
name  of  warming-pipes  in  the  walls ;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
labrum,  Wustemann  himself  understands  by  labrum  a  detached 
kettle,  while  alveus  he  takes  to  have  been  a  tank  or  canal  on  the 
ground  for  many  bathers.  Labrum  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
something  standing  high;  alveua,  something  low.  See  Auct.  ad 
Her»  iv.  10,  in  alveum  descenderet.'] 

The  $chclce  were  the  free  spaces  between  the  receptacles  of  water 
and  the  wall,  where  those  who  intended  to  bathe,  or  only  visited 
the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  warmed,  according  to  Yitruvius,  by  erecting 
three  kettles:  JEnea  supra  hypocaustum  tria  sunt  componenday 
unum  caMarium,  alterum^  tepidarium,  tertium  frigidarium,  et  ita 
coUocandaj  uti  ex  tepidario  in  caldariumf  quantum  aquas  calda 
exierit,  influat.  De  frigida/rio  in  tepidarium  ad  eundem  modum* 
This  might  be  effected  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  simplest  was 
to  place  the  kettles  one  over  the  oiher,  and  join  them  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  we  thus  find  them  in  the  bath  discovered  at  the  conn- 
try-house  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii.  See  Voyage  pitt,  de  Naples, 
livr.  10  et  11,  pi.  79;  Femow  on  Winck.  ii.  tab.  iv.  C.  n.  2; 
although  there  are  only  two  kettles  there ;  but  we  find  it  different 
in  the  painting  from  the  bath  of  Titus. 

There  are  two  expressions  still  requiring  explanation.  Firstly, 
the  soliwm  is  often  mentioned,  and  by  some  imderstood  to  mean  an 
apparatus  in  the  caldarium,  by  which  single  persons  might  sit  and 
take  a  shallow  bath.     Festus,  298 :   Alvei  quoque  lavandi  graiia 
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instUviif  quo  singuli  descendunt,  (soUa)  aolia  dicuntur.  See  Martial^ 
ii.  42.  Hence  also  Oelsus  says,  ii.  17,  and  elsewhere,  in  solio  deai* 
dendum  eat  [The  magnificence  of  these  solia  is  shown  by  Pliny, 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  12,  54  :  femince  laventur  et  nisiargentea  aolia  fastidiant* 
The  aella  halneariay  in  Paull.  III.  6,  83,  is  doubtless  the  same  thing."] 
See  Burmann,  ad  Petron,  73. 
Martial's  Epig.  ix.  76,  has  also  caused  offence : 

Non  silice  duro  structilive  csemento, 

Nee  latere  eocto,  quo  Semiramis  longam 

Babylona  cinxit,  Tucca  balneum  fecit ; 

Sed  strage  nemorum  pineaque  compage, 

Ut  navigare  Tueca  balneo  possit. 

Idem  beatas  lautus  exstruit  thermas 

De  marmore  omni,  quod  Carystos  invenit, 

Quod  Phrygia  Synnas,  Afra  quod  Nomas  mittit, 

£t  quod  yirenti  fonte  lavit  Eurotas. 

Sed  ligna  desunt ;  subjice  balneum  therihis. 

[In  OreU.  Ina.  4326,  balnea  and  thermos  are  again  opposed.] 

To  the  question,  how  is  the  balneum  distinguished  from  the 
tkermoB?  people  are  j^ccustomed  to  answer,  that  balneum  means 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  cdla  friyidariay  and  thermos,  the  heated  rooms. 
Still  this  seems  quite  inadmissible ;  for  balneum  is  especially  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold.  Gels.  i.  1 :  Prodeat 
diam  interdum  balneo,  interdwn  aquia  frigidia  uti ;  modo  tmgi,  ntodo 
id  ipaum  negligere.  m,  24  :  Per  omne  tempua  utendum  eat  exercitatione, 
fricationef  et,  at  hyema  eat,  balneo  ;  ai  ceataa,  frigidia  natationibua.  In 
the  painting  there  is  a  particular  cella  by  the  side  of  the  sudatio, 
"with  the  inscription  balneum  ;  unquestionably  a  warm  bath,  for  the 
cella  frigidaria  is  given  in  addition  behind  the  tepidarium.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  common  warm  baths  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Such  a  bath,  into  which  warm  water  only  was  conducted, 
might  very  suitably  have  been  of  wood ;  not  so  thermae,  which 
presupposed  a  tepidarium  and  caldarium,  and  must  have  had 
hypocausta.  [Balneum,  or  lavatrina,  was  originally  the  proper 
term  for  bath,  which  it  always  continued  to  be,  in  a  general  sense ; 
Charis.  i.  12,  p.  76 :  Balneum,  veterea  dixerunt  aiue  balineum,,  nihil 
enim  differt  publicum  a  privatia  in  publicia  autem  femin.  gen,  et 
quidem  numero  aemper  plurali  frequenter  balneaa  et  balinea^,  nee 
immerito,  nam  paraimonioi  causa  uno  ignc  duplex  balineum  calfacie- 
bant,  Varro,  L,  L,  ix.  68.  Later,  when  those  grand  institutions, 
resembling  the  Greek  gymnasiums,  sprung  up,  they  were  always 
provided  with  baths,  and  were  thence  called  thermoe;  whilst  the 
name  halneibm  and  balnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  regular 
bathing  establishments,  whether  public  {publicce  balneas,  Varro), 
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a«  at  Pompeii^  or  snudl  domestic  bath-room«.  Yano,  X.  Z.  ix. 
<2o?nt  »tMB  quitque  ubi  lavaiur  balneum  dixtntni.  There  irere  nuni- 
ben  of  public  balnea  in  erery  region  of  Borne,  whilst  there  were 
bat  few  ihermte.  See  CharideB,  transUted  by  Metcalf,  p.  123,  re- 
specting the  latter.  In  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  27 ;  IrriiL  Id,  the  ihermoB  are 
also  called  gymnasia  ;  gymnastic  exerdses  being  often  practiBed  ia 
them,  particularly  in  winter.  OrelL  2d91 :  fUa  hui  iktrmu  Trajani, 
ihermis  Agrippce.'] 

The  remaining  anangements  and  decorations  of  the  baths  are, 
even  in  Pompeii,  elegant ;  yet  there  the  ornaments  appear  exceed- 
ingly mean,  compared  with  the  splendour  layished  on  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  at  Bome,  as  may  be  best  conceived  from  the 
eighty-sixth  letter  of  Seneca,  who  after  describing  the  sunplicity 
in  the  bath  of  the  great  Sdpio,  says :  At  nunc  quis  est,  qui  sic  lavari 
sustineat  ?  pauper  sihi  videtur  ae  sordidus,  nisi  parietes  magnis  et 
pretiosis  orhibus  refvilserunt ;  nisi  Alexandrina  marmora  Numidicis 
crustis  distincta  sunt ;  nisi  illis  undique  operosa  et  in  pictunt  moduni 
varioita  camera  ;  nisi  Thasius  lapis,  quondam  rarum  in  aliquo  specta- 
culwm  templOf  piscinas  nostras  circumdedity  in  quas  mtUta  sudatkne 
corpora  exinanita  demiUimus ;  nisi  aquam  argentea  epistomia  fwd^ 
rwnt,  Et  adhuc  plebeian  fistulas  loquor :  quid  cum  ad  balnea  liberti- 
norum  pervenerof  Quantum  staiitarwrn!  qucmtum  coiwnnarmi 
nihil  sustinervtium,  aed  in  ornamentum  positarum,  impensas  causa! 
qua/ntwm  aquariMn  per  gradus  cum  fragore  labentium  !  Eo  ddida- 
Twm  pervenimuSj  ut  nisi  gemmas  calcare  nolimus.  In  order  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  might  always  continue  the  same,  wanii 
water  constantly  flowed  in:  recens  semper  velut  ex  ccUido  fonte 
currebat.  Not  leHS  magnificent  is  the  balneum  Etrusci  described  by 
Stat.  8ilv^  i.  5,  of  which  he  says  (v.  47) : 

Nil  ibi  plebeium :  nusqnam  Temesea  notabis 
iBra,  Bed  argento  felix  propelUtur  unda, 
Argentoque  cadit,  labrisque  niteatibos  inftrat. 

What  Seneca  says  of  the  camera  is  more  clearly  expressed  by 
Statins ;  vario  fastigia  vitro  in  species  animosque  nitent.  It  was 
mosaic  in  glass ;  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxvi.  25,  64.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  same  bath  in  Mart.  vi.  42,  and  Lucian's  bath 
of  Hippias. 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  great  public  thermse  were  well  sup- 
plied with  amusements  of  all  sorts.  Even  libraries  Were  introduced 
into  thorn ;  and  there  is  no  great  bath,  from  the  time  of  Agrippa  to 
Oonstantine,  in  which  a  place  was  not  assigned  to  them  in  tiie  plan. 
Neyertheless,  corroborations  from  ancient  writers  are  still  wanting; 
fox,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  of  Voi^iacus,  in  the  Ufa  of 
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Probus  (2),  UiUB  autem  sum — -prcecipue  lihria  ex  hibUotkeca  Ulpiay 
(date  mea  in  thermis  DiodetianiSi  we  do  not  remember  any  other 
mention  of  it.  Hirt  explains  the  words  of  Seneca,  De  Tranq, 
An.  9:  Jam  enim  inter  hcUnearia  et  thermos  bibliotheca  quoqite  ut 
Tieceaearium  domua  ornctmentum  expolituVy  thus :  '  It  was  considered 
as  a  necessary  ornament  to  have  libraries  between  the  bathing 
saloons  and  thermse ; '  but  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  great 
earelessness ;  for  it  evidently  means  that  libraries  serred  no  longer 
for  Hterary  wants  only,  but  it  was  the  fashion  to  have  them  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  considered  quite  as  necessary  appendages  as 
the  bath. 

Little  is  known  of  the  public  baths  of  Home  in  the  timo  of 
Gallus ;  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrippa  built  his 
thermae,  together  with  the  Pantheon,  and  these  were  followed  by 
several  grand  buildings.  Till  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be- 
longed to  private  speculators,  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay ;  hence 
they  who  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  people,  would  sometimes, 
in  addition  to  other  amusements,  oflfer  a  free  use  of  the  baths.  So 
Bio.  Cass,  relates  of  Faustus  (xxxvii.  51) :  rd  re  XovTpa  Kal  tXaiov 
rpouca  avToiQ  iragka^iv '.  of  Agrippa,  who  as  aedile  granted  baths  gratis 
aU  the  year  through  to  men  and  women  (xlix.  43) ;  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,  ry  ^imi^  irpolKa  tA  n  Xovrga  koi 
roiig  KovpkaQ  tiqv  i)n&pav  tKeivrjv  'Trapkax^v*  Soon  after,  Agrippa  left 
his  thermae  to  the  people,  ware  irpoXxa  avrovg  \ovo9ai,  Dio.  Cass, 
liv.  29.  [Speaking  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the  baths  at  Eome, 
Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  15,  24),  adjicit  ipse  in  cedilitatia  suoe  commemora'^ 
tione  gratuita  prcehita  balineaa  centum  septuaginta,  quce  nunc  Romce 
ad  infinitum  auxere  numerum.  The  number  of  these  balnea  publica 
{Orell.  643 ;  Oic.  jp.  Coel,  26 ;  Suet.  Oct,  94)  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emperors.  Thus  Alex.  Severus,  according  to  Lamprid.  38, 
halnea  (minibus  regionibus  addidit,  nam  hodieque  multa  dicuntur 
Alexandri,']  But  even  after  the  Neroniance  and  Titinos  were  added 
to  these,  the  private  establishments  for  bathing  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  wants  in  this  respect.  Martial  mentions  four  of  these, 
halnea  quatuor  (v.  70, 4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (ii.  14, 11) : 

Nee  Fortunati  spernit,  nee  balnea  Fausti, 
Nee  Grylli  tenebras,  ^oliamque  Lupi. 
Nam  thermis  iterumque,  iterumqite,  iteriiraque  lavatur  ; 

consequently  four  times.  See  above.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
hath  of  Etruscus,  and  the  impudici  balnea  Tigellini,  iii.  20, 16.  But 
tnpZtcca  thermce  (x.  51,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  above-men- 
tioned establishments ,  for  although  the  therms  Agrippas  were  burnt 
down  under  Titu^  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixvi.  24) ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  crediblo 
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that  Hadiian  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  restore  them  (Spart. 
Hadr.  29) ;  and  Martial  expressly  mentions  them,  iii.  20, 15 :  Titine 
thermis  an  lavatur  Agrippce?  Whether  the  vpouaa  XovioOm  con- 
tinned  in  these  public  baths,  cannot  be  determined ;  only  it  mufit 
appear  strange,  that  eyerywhere  the  quadrans  is  mentioned,  though 
nowhere  the^a^M  lavare.  [Yet  in  Orelli,  3326,  we  read  lavaiionem 
ex  sua  pecunia  gratuitam  in  perpetuum  dedit ;  also  3325,  a  legacy  is 
left  for  a  similar  purpose :  comp.  3772.]  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3, 137 ;  Mart. 
iii.  30,  4  ;  yiii.  42 ;  Juven.  vi.  447 ;  ii.  152 ;  Sen.  Epist,  86,  balneum 
rc8  quadrantaria.  Are  we  always  to  refer  this  to  the  balnea  meri- 
tortay  or  was  it  only  the  lowest  price  of  admission  for  the  commoner 
class,  or  was  this  trifle  paid  in  the  public  baths  also,  in  order  to 
ooyer  the  necessary  expenses  ?  It  is  erroneously  concluded  from 
Juvenal  (vi.  47),  that  the  women  paid  nothing;  but  the  above-cited 
passage  from  Dio.  Cassius  sufficiently  contradicts  this  notion.  Most 
probably  Boman  matrons  did  not  visit  such  public  baths  where  the 
qttadrana  was  paid,  and  Juvenal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 
the  men.  How  general  such  balnea  meritoria  were,  not  only  in 
Bome,  but  elsewhere  in  Italy  also,  is  seen  from  Plin.  Epist  ii. 
17,  26. 

As  far  as  regards  bathing,  it  is  probable  that  in  more  ancient 
times  the  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  prevailing  one.  Hence 
also  Plulematium,  ia  Plaut.  MosteL  i.  3,  1,  says : 

Jam  pridem,  ecastor,  frigida  non  lavi  roagis  lubentcr, 
Nee  quom  me  melius,  mea  Scapha,  rear  esse  defaecatam : 

and  persons  of  simple  habits  of  life,  such  as  the  elder  Pliny,  adhered 
to  tlds  (Pliny,  Epist.  iii.  5,  11) :  Post  solum  plerumque  frigid^  lava- 
batur.  Comp.  vi.  16,  5.  Nevertheless,  they  had  caldaria  then  also, 
as  Seneca  mentions  in  the  case  of  Scipio  himself,  but  had  not  yet 
begun  to  think  about  a  temperature,  concerning  which  Seneca  says : 
Similis  incendio,  adeo  quidem,  ut  convictum  in  aliquo  scdere  servum 
vivuni  lavari  oporteat.  Nihil  mihi  videtur  jam  interessey  ardeat  hcd- 
neumy  an  caleat.  This  seems  to  be  a  little  oratorical  exaggeration, 
though  Celsus  (L  3)  mentions  a  fervens  balneum,  and  Trimalchio 
says,  in  Petron.  72,  Conjiciamvs  nos  in  balneum.  Sic  calety  tanquam 
furnua.  Perspiration  and  appetite,  which  earlier  generations  ob- 
tained by  corporeal  exertion  and  agricultural  labour,  were  attained 
by  a  later  race,  that  lived  for  the  most  part  in  idle  inactivity,  by 
means  of  sudatoria  and  hot  baths.  Thus  Columella  judged  of  hia 
time ;  and  after  mentioning  a  Cincinnatus,  Pabricius,  and  Curius 
Dentatus,  complains :  Omnes  enim  patres/amilioe  /alee  et  aratro  re- 
lictis  intra  murum  correpsimuSy  et  in  circia  potius  ac  theatriSy  quamin 
segetibus  et  vindu  jnanua  movemw.    Mox  deind^,  ut  apte  veniamus  ad 
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ganea8t  quotidianmn  cruditatem  laconicis  excoquimue,  et  ex&ucto  tudore 
Bitim  qucerimua,  noctesque  Itbidinihus  et  ebrietatibus,  dies  ludo  vd 
somno  conaumimua,  ac  nosmetipsos  dudmus  fortunatoa^  quod  nee  orien- 
tern  solem  vidimus,  tiec  occidentem,  Oomp.  Juyen.  i.  143 ;  Sen.  Ejpist, 
51.  They  who  desired  to  use  the  bath  through  all  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, sought  first  to  give  their  body  the  preparation  which  was 
considered  necessary,  by  some  sort  of  lighter  gymnastics,  ball-play, 
haltereSf  and  the  like;  and  the  baths  were  always  provided  with 
rooms  suitable  for  this  purpose.  On  the  arrival  of  the  hour  for 
opening  the  thermae,  a  signal  was  given  with  a  bell,  as  we  see 
from  Mart.  xiv.  163,  where,  under  the  Lemma  tintinnabiUum,  he 

says: 

Kedde  pilain :  sonat  tea  thermarum :  ludere  pergis  ? 

Yirgine  vis  sola  lotus  abire  domum. 

Such  a  person  betook  himself,  most  probably,  into  the  tepidarium, 
in  order  not  to  be  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  the  caldarium, 
where  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  as  Oelsus  expressly  says ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  place  generally  assigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  we  read  also  of  special  undoria.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  Tuscum  of  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  cella  media  or  tepidaria, 
no  imctorium  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Laurens,  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  tepidarium.  The 
anointing  with  oil  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  bath,  and 
even  after  they  had  alieady  stepped  into  the  bath,  they  sometimes 
left  it  again,  to  be  anointed  a  second  time,  after  which  they  again 
betook  themselves  to  the  bath.     Celsus,  i.  3. 

They  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  slave 
carried  it),  as  well  as  the  strigiles  and  lintea  to  dry  themselves. 
Hence  Varro  says  {B,  B,  i.  55,  4) :  (Olea)  dominum  in  balnea  sequi- 
tur.  Though  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times  was  content  with  the 
pure  oil  only,  this  at  a  later  period  was  changed  for  costly  salves,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  No  doubt  people  anointed  them- 
selves at  other  times  besides  at  the  bath,  in  order  to  reek  of  per- 
fume the  whole  day  through.  Sen.  Epist,  86 :  Parum  est  sumere 
unguent  um,  ni  his  die  terque  renovetur,  ne  evanescat  in  corpore.  Quid 
quod  odore,  tanqvKim  suo,  gloriantur.  See  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  146 ;  and 
concerning  the  alabastra,  his  Die  Aldobrand  Hochz,  47..  [Even  the 
clothes  were  anointed  with  aromatic  oils,  Juv.  iii.  263 :  Jam  lavat 
rf  pleno  componit  lintea  gutto.  Mart.  viii.  3, 10 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Poedag, 
ii.  8,  p.  207.] 

The  strigiles,  or  scrapers,  are  known  to  us  from  the  gymnasia. 
In  the  baths  they  were  used  for  scraping  away  oil  and  impurities 
from  the  «kin  [de/ricare^.     In  the  Mus,  Borb,  we  have  a  whole 
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ImAaag  mffmnkam,  mamdiBg  of  fcor  fltngilei,  am  — jfiiii  inm,  for 
file  iMm  of  wUch  Hm  name  amupmlla  Uearitk  {mmpmOm  comttanis, 
Mart.  iiL  82, 26 ;  wr.  110^  aeenu  to  be  Tery  soiubie,  mod  a  paiera^ 
with  handle,  or  by  vbaterer  name  this  pan-Uke  utensQ  is  to  be 
called,  an  eDgraring  of  iriddi  feUowa.  AH  tbes*  ntj^gji^y  bung  on  a 


ling,  which  could  be  opened,  to  let  them  be  taken  off,  and  bring  to 
mind  the  paseage  of  Appuleius,  Florid,  ii.  9,  34,  where  we  read  of 
Hippias:  QuiTruigno  in  eoetu  prcedicavit  fahricatam  sibimet  ampuUam 
quoque  olearia/m,  quam  gestahat,  Unticulari  forma,  tereti  amhitu,  preS' 
ttda  rotunditate ;  Jmeiaque  honeatam  etrigileculam,  recta  fa^tigatioii 
clauttUoB,  flexa  iubtUaiione  ligiUaSf  ut  et  ipsa  in  manu  capulo  motaretur 
et  iudor  ex  ea  rivulo  later etur.    Thus  also,  just  after,  he  connects 
both :  Btrigtlem  et  ampullamy  cceteraqne  halnei  utenailia  nundinis  mer- 
cari,    [Comp.  Suet.  Oct,  80 ;  Juv.  iii.  262.]    ^he  description  of  the 
strigiles  quite  agrees  with  the  form  of  those  at  Pompeii,  and  that 
in  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus ;  for  they  all  have  a  holloWi 
in  which,  when  scraped  oyer  the  body,  sweat,  oil,  or  water  collected) 
and  ran  off  as  it  were  by  a  gutter.    Boettiger  supposes  that  the 
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strigiles  o£  the  athletm  were  different  from  those  uded  at  the  bath, 

which,  however,  cannot  easily  be  shown  to  have  been  the  case  from 

the  existing  monuments. 
The  third  utensil  is  explained  to  be  a  vas  potorium,  because  it 

was  customary  after*  the  bath  oa  ccUida,  or  frigida  fovere  (Celsus,  i. 

3),  and  frequently.     If  we  compare  what  the  parasite  (in  Plant. 

Pers,  i.  3,  43)  says : 

Cynica  esse  e  gente  oportet  parasitum  probe : 
Ampullara,  stiigiles,  scaphiuiD,  coccos,  pallium^ 
Marsupium  habeat ; 

we  might  perhaps  apply  the  name  scaphium  thereto,  though  wd 
gather  nothing  from  thence  respecting  its  use. 

To  the  bath-utensils  belong,  lastly,  the  lintea,  the  linen  cloths 
for  drying  with.  That  linen  ones  only  were  used  for  this  purpose 
has  been  shown  by  Becker  {Nctchtrdge  zum  AttgtMteum,  4d),  and  the 
use  by  Trimalchio  (in  Petron.  28)  of  woollen  cloths  for  that  purpose 
is  an  eccentricity.  So  also  in  Appul.  Met  i.  17,  72 :  Ac  HmtU  ex 
promtuario  oleum  unctui  et  lintea  tersui  et  coetera  huic  eidmn  u>6ui 
pro/er  ociter,  et  Jioajpitem  meum  prodttc  ad  proximaB  halneas ;  Plant. 
Cure,  iv.  4,  22,  linteumque  exteraui.  These,  and  not  cloths,  are  meant 
)y  Martial,  xiv.  51 ; 

Pergamus  has  misit,  curvo  destringere  ferro : 
Non  tarn  ssepe  teret  lintea  fullo  tibi. 

After  this  process  was  over,  they  passed  into  the  caldarium,  and 
took  their  place  on  the  seats  that  ran  up  towards  the  wall  in  the 
manner  of  steps,  probably  by  degrees  higher  and  nearer  to  the  laco- 
nicum,  then  again  farther  oflP,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
desired.  After  having  succeeded  in  causing  perspiration,  they 
stepped  either  into  the  hot- water  bath,  or  got  themselves  sprinkled 
with  water,  generally  perhaps  cold,  or  retired  immediately  into  the 
frigidarium,  in  order  to  brace  the  relaxed  skin  by  the  cold  bath. 
Petron.  28 :  Itaque  intravimus  balneum,  et  sudore  cale/acti  momento 
temporis  ad  frigidam  eximua,  where  Erhard  cites  Sidon.  Carm.  19 : 

Intrate  algentes  post  balnea  torrida  flactus, 
Ut  solidet  calidam  frigore  lympha  outem. 

So  Martial,  vi.  42,  16 : 

Eitus  si  placeant  tibi  Laconum 
Contentus  potes  arido  rapore 
Cruda  Virgine  Martiave  raergi. 

This  manner  of  bathing  was  of  course  not  always  pursued 
throughout,  many  contenting  themselves  with  the  cold,  others  with 
the  warm-bath.  The  women,  even  the  noblest  of  them,  visited  the 
public  baths  as  well  as  the  men.     [No  doubt  they  had  separate 
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rooms.  Varro,  Z.  L,  ix.  68 ;  OrelL  3324,  hah  virilia  and  hal»  muliebre. 
See  above.]  This  we  see  from  the  narratiye  of  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Octayian,  who,  after  the  fabulous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
had  borne  on  her  person  ever  after  the  indelible  mark  of  a  serpent: 
adeo  ut  mox  publids  halneta  perpettw  ahstinuerit.  This  led  afterwards 
to  the  gross  immorality  of  men  and  women  bathing  together,  often 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  but  we  must  not  believe  that 
this  impropriety  was  general.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  no  doubt 
xmpudicoB  muUeres  who  did  so,  the  number  of  whom  at  Home  was 
very  great.  Hence  Quinctilian  says,  Inst.  v.  9 :  Signum  est  aduUeraSj 
lavari  cum  viris ;  but  still  he  could  not  have  been  living  at  the 
time  when  this  licentiousness  was  intei'dicted ;  for  Hadrian  was  the 
first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  for  a  brief  period. 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8.  Spartian.  Hadr,  18 :  Lavacra  pro  sexibus  sepa- 
ravit.  The  renewal  afterwards  of  these  interdicts  shows  that  the 
evil  could  not  be  eradicated.  [Capit.  M.  Ant,  Fhil,  23;  Lamprid.  Sev, 
Alex,  24.  Heliogabalus  actually  allowed  it ;  Lamprid.  Hdiog,  31.] 
The  hour  for  bathing  was,  as  is  well  known,  that  preceding  din- 
ner-time, but,  like  that,  it  varied  partly  on  account  of  the  different 
length  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  partly  because  persons  much  engaged 
in  business  could  not  spare  time  for  repose  so  easily  as  those  who 
were  idle.  Pliny  says  of  Spurinna,  Ep.  iii.  1,  8 :  Uhi  hora  halinei 
nuntiata  est — est  autem  hieme  nona,  cestate  octava — in  sole,  si  caret 
vento,  amlndat  nudus.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  Mart.  iii.  36 : 

Lassus  ut  in  tliermas  dccima,  Tel  serius,  hora 
Te  scquar  Agrippoj,  cum  larcr  ipse  Titi ; 

and  X.  70,  13,  Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  petuntur.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  consider  which  hour  was  the  most  usual.  This  point 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Salmas.  ad  Spartian.  Hadr.  22 ; 
Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  25 ;  Vopisc.  Florian.  6 ;  but  the  result  he  arrives 
at  on  the  passage  of  Lampridius,  Thcrmce  apud  veteres  non  ante 
mmam  aperiehantur,  cannot  possibly  be  considered  correct.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  usual  hour  for  bathing  was  the  eighth,  as  is  cor- 
roborated by  many  passages,  which  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  }>erson6  bathed  earlier  too,  and  this  was  not  only 
the  case  with  the  private  baths,  but  the  thermae  also  were  open. 
Mart.  X.  48 : 

Nunciat  octaTam  Pharis  sua  turba  juvencs, 
£t  pilata  redit  jamque  subitque  oohors. 

Temperat  hsec  thermas ;  nimios  prior  hora  Tapores 
llalat,  et  linmodico  sexta  Nerone  calet. 

From  which  we  certainly  see  that  persons  might  bathe  in  the  pubKc 
baths  at  the  seventh  and  even  at  the  sixth  hour.  MoreoTer,  Juvenal, 
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xi.  205,  cannot  bo  otherwise  understood :  Jam  nunc  in  halnea  mlva 
Fronte  licet  vadas,  quamquam  aolida  Tiora  super  sit  Ad  sextam  ;  and 
just  as  uneqiiivocal  are  the  words  of  Yitruvius,  v.  10 :  maxime  tempua 
lavandi  a  meridiano  ad  vesperum  est  constitutum.  When  therefore 
Spartian  says  of  Hadrian  (c.  22) :  Ante  horam  octavam  in  publico 
neminem  nisi  cegrum  lavari  passus  est^  this  was  nothing  but  a  new 
arrangement,  and  shows  that  the  matter  was  differently  arranged 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
time also.  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev,  24 :  Addidit  et  oleum  luminihus  ther- 
marum,  guum  antea  non  ante  auroram  pater enty  et  ante  solis  occasum 
dauderentur,  A  remarkable  passage,  if  the  reading  non  ante  auro- 
ram were  to  be  relied  on ;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  thermae  in  Eome  were  shut  after  sunset, 
whilst  the  lamps  discovered  in  Pompeii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  hollows  made  for  them,  establish  the  fact  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Yopisc.  Tac,  10 :  Thermas  vmnes  ante  lucernam  claudi 
jtissitf  ne  quid  per  noctem  seditionis  oriretur.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  long  in  force,  and  later  we  find  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  Cod,  Justin,  viii.  12,  19:  Quia  plu- 
rimes  domus  cum  officinis  suis  in  porticihus  Zeuxippi  esse  memorantury 
reditus  memoratorum  locorum  pro  quantitate  quce  placuit  adprcebenda 
luminaria  et  cedificia  ac  tecta  reparanda  regice-  Jiujus  urbis  lavacro 
me  aliqua  juhemus  excmatione  conferri.  In  the  relief  first  commu- 
nicated by  Mercurialis,*  the  bathing  is  evidently  represented  as 
going  on  at  night-time,  for  above  the  labrum,  a  lucerna  trimyxos 
bums  on  the  wall.     [Liban.  Orat.  xxii.  t.  ii.  p.  3.] 

The  baths  became  by  degrees  places  of  the  most  foolish  de- 
bauchery ;  and  although  what  is  related  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula, 
c.  37,  C(m>metitus  novum  balnearum  usum,  portentosissima  genera  ci'bo- 
rum  atque  coenarum,  ut  calidis  frigidisque  unguentis  lavaretur,  etc., 
and  by  Lampridius  of  Heliogabalus,  c.  19,  Hie  non  nisi  unguento 
nohili  aut  croco  piscinis  infectis  natavit,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
particular  follies  of  these  foolish  persons,  still  this  much  is  certain, 
that  even  without  these,  there  was  a  most  inordinate  display  of 
luxury  at  these  places.     [Orell.  Inscr,  4816 : 

Balnea,  vina,  Venus,  corrumpunt  corpora  nostra.] 

Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  for  instance,  the 
women  of  Nero  used  to  bathe  in  asses'  milk.  See  Boettig.  Sab, 
I  48. 
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EXCUBSUS  n.     SCENE  VH. 


THE  GAME  OF  BALL  AND  OTHER  GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

npHE  daily  bath,  and  prerioiis  to  it  strong  exercLae,  tar  the  pur- 
-^  po0e  of  caoaing  perspiration,  were  inseparable,  in  the  minda  of 
the  Eomans,  from  the  idea  of  a  leg^nlar  and  healthy  mode  of  life. 
They  had  a  mnltitnde  of  exerdses,  more  or  less  severe,  which  were 
regularly  gone  through  every  day  before  the  bath,  thus  rendering 
the  body  strong  and  active,  and  exciting  a  greater  appetite  for  the 
meal  that  was  to  follow.  [The  axrcitatio  preceded  the  batli.  Mart, 
xiv.  163;  Hor.  Sat.  L  6,  123: 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  laTatmn 
Admoniut,  fngio  campnm  lusumqne  trigonenL 

Ijamprid.  Sev,  Alex,  30.     See  below.] 

Of  course  these  exercises  were  confined  to  the  male  sex,  'as 
gymnastics  were  considered  unbecoming  and  indecent  for  women 
(Mart.  vii.  67,  4 ;  Juven.  vi.  246,  419),  and  in  Greece  the  Spartan 
unfeminineness  {lihidino&OB  Lacedcemonis  palcestrcBj  Mart.  iv.  55,  6) 
afforded  great  cause  for  ridicule.  See  Aristoph.  Lysisir,  81  [Plato, 
de  Leg.  rii.  12,  p.  806] ;  although  Propert.  iii.  14,  and  Ovid.  Her.  xvi. 
149,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  dwell  with  pleasure  on  this  vir- 
ginea  palcestra. 

These  antique  gymnastics,  or  rather  those  of  the  Eomans,  -which 
will  alone  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  differed  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  modem  times,  in  which  they  are  confined  to 
the  period,  of  youth.  In  Eome,  on  the  contrar}',  there  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  impropriety  when  the  consul  or  triumpJiator^  the 
world-ruling  Caesar  himself,  sought  in  the  game  of  ball,  or  other 
kinds  of  gymnastics,  an  exertion  wholesome  for  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  they  who  omitted  such  exercises  were  accused  of  indolence. 
Suetonius  thus  characterizes  Augustus'  increasing  attachment  to 
ease :  Exercitationes  campestrea  equorum  et  armorum  atatim  post  ctvilia 
hdla  omiait,  et  ad  pilam  primo  folliculumque  tranaiit:  mox  nihil  aliud 
quam  vectahatur  et  deamhulahat,  Aug.  83.  [Val.  Max.  viii.  8,  2,  says 
of  the  £a.mous  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  Augur :  optime  pila  luaiaae  tra- 
ditwr.  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.  30.]  No  other  passages  need  be  adduced, 
for  of  all  the  men  of  consequence  at  Bome,  few  only  (as  Cicero,  pro 
Arch,  6)  formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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One  of  the  most  fevourite  exercises  for  young  and  old,  the 
advantages  of  which  had  been  extolled  by  Galen  in  a  treatise  wtpi 
luKpoQ  apaipaCf  "was  the  game  of  baU,  which,  firom  its  frequent  men- 
tion, and  the  various  ways  of  playing  it,  deseires  a  particular  expo- 
sition. The  passages  referring  to  it  will  not,  however,  admit  of  our 
arriving  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  descriptions  of  such  matters,  which  must  have  been  supposed 
to  have  been  known  to  contemporaries.  [Se6  Sidon.  ApolL  ip,  v. 
17,  ii.  9.    Adults  in  Italy  frequently  play  at  ball  now.] 

Boman  authors  mention' numerous  varieties  of  the  game  of  ball, 
Bspila  simply,  follia  or  foUiculti9t  trigorif  paganicat  harpasturriy  spar- 
fim,  in  addition  to  which  we  have  the  expressions,  datatim,  expulstm, 
raptim  ludere ;  geminare,  revocare,  redder e  pilam.  [Comp.  Poll,  ix. 
104.]  But  it  seems  that  we  can  only  admit  of  three  different  kinds 
of  ball;  pila,  in  the  more  confined  sense,  the  small  regular  ball, 
which  however  might  be  harder,  or  more  elastic,  for  different  kinds 
of  play ;  follis,  the  great  hallon,  as  the  name  indicates,  merely  filled 
with  air  (like  our  foot-baU),  and  pagauica.  Concerning  the  use  of 
the  last  we  have  the  least  information ;  Martial  mentions  it  only  in 
two  passages,  vii.  32 : 

Non  pila,  non  follis,  non  te  paganica  thermis 
Prspparat,  aut  nudi  stipitis  iotus  hebes. 
and  xiv.  45 : 

Haec  quee  difficili  turget  paganica  pluma, 
Folle  minus  laxa  est,  ct  minus  arta  pila. 

As  the  paganica  is  opposed  in  both  places  to  the  follis  aud  the  pilni 
and  no  fourth  kind  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  them,  we  must  sup* 
pose  that  one  or  other  of  these  three  balls  was  used  in  all  varieties 
of  the  game.  The  words  paganica^  fxjlle  minu$  laapa^  xninvM  arta 
pik,  are  incorrectly  explained  by  Bader  and  Merourialis,  as  applying 
^  the  contents  of  the  ball.  The  use  of  both  adjectives  learea  no 
doubt  that  the  size  of  the  ball  is  spoken  of,  and  in  this  respect  ii 
stood  between  the  follis  and  pila.  No  doubt  it  also  so  far  difiered 
from  the  former,  that  it  was  stuffed  with  feathers,  and  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  heavier ;  this  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.  The 
poet  gives  no  hint  oonceming  the  oiigin  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  for  which  it  was  used.  On  an  intaglio  in  Beger  {Tfiea,  Brand* 
130)  a  naked  male  figure  sits  holding  in  each  hand  a  ball,  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  apparently  too  small  for  the  follis,  and 
too  large  for  the  pila,  for  they  are  not  olasped  within  the  hand. 
But  this  is  evidently  a  very  insecure  argument,  and,  as  regards  the 
game,  nothing  would  follow  from  it. 
The  follis,  the  great  but  light  ball  or  ballon,  was  struck  by  the 
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fist  or  arm.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  of  Trachalio,  in 
Plant.  Bud,  iii.  4,  16,  Extemplo,  herde,  ego  te  follem  pugiU.atoHum 
faciam,  et  pendentem  incursaho  pugnis,  refer  to  this ;  for  a  distended 
akin  may  also  be  understood,  by  which  the  pugiles  practised  them- 
selves, as  the  gladiatores  did  with  a  post.  If  we  may  trust  the  copy 
given  by  Mercurialis  {de  Arte  Gymnast.)  of  a  coin  of  Gordian  III., 
the  right  arm  was  sometimes  equipped  with  a  kind  of  glove,  to 
assist  in  striking.  The  game  did  not  require  any  very  severe  exer- 
tion, on  which  account  Martial  (xiv.  47)  says : 

Ite  procul  juvenes ;  mitis  mihi  conyenit  aetas : 
Folle  decet  pueros  ludere,  folle  senes. 

The  diminutive  folliculus  is  sometimes  used,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  paganica ;  pila 
and  foUis,  however,  denote  in  general  the  whole  science  of  sphae- 
ristic,  and  therefore  included  the  paganica,  as  being  intermediate 
between  them. 

The  other  games  were  all  played  with  the  pila,  and  whenever 
follis  and  paganica  are  not  expressly  designated,  we  must  always 
understand  the  sm6,ll  ball.  Hence  Martial,  in  the  ApophoretcBy  has 
no  particular  epigram  upon  it ;  for  it  is  already  meant  under  the 
trigon  and  harpastum.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  appears 
to  be  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  games,  of  \  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  games,  the  expressions 
datatim  and  expulsim  ludere  must  be  explained.  By  the  first  seems 
to  be  meant  the  most  simple  use  of  the  pila,  in  which  two  persons 
opposite  each  other,  either  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  perhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  caught  the  other 
thrown  to  him.  [Non.  ii.  213,  datatim,  i.  e.  invicem  dando.^  This 
took  place  even  in  the  streets,  as  we  see  from  Plant.  {Curcul, 
ii.  3,  17),  where  the  par<i^ite  says  threateningly  to  all  who  meet 

him: 

Turn  isti'  qui  ludunt  datatim  servi  scurrarum  in  via, 
Et  datores,  et  factores,  omnes  subdam  sub  solum. 

Comp.  Nov.  ap,  Non,  n,  268  [in  molia  non  ludunt  raptim  pila,  data- 
tim morso,  Enn.  in  Isidor.  i.  25] ;  the  commentators  Burm.  ad  Petr, 
27 ;  and  especially  Gronovius*  note  to  the  passage  in  Plautus.  We 
find  this  simple  kind  of  sphseristic,  though  in  conjunction  with 
orchestic,  in  the  case  of  Homer's  Phseacians.  Odyss.  viii.  374 : 
rijv  iTspog  piirranKe  rrori  rt^fa  (TKiosvra 

prflSiiM)Q  ne9k\eaKf  Trapof  rrofftv  ovSa^  iickcQai. 

And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Damoxonos,  in  Athen^  i»  26» 
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fi  Xa/xj3ofva>v  rijv  (r^aTpav  ^  diSoifgf  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
But  Seneca  {de  Bene/,  ii.  17)  certainly  alludes  to  such  throwing 
and  catching :  {Pilam)  cadere  non  est  dubium,  aut  miUentia  vitio,  aut 
accipientia.  Tunc  curaum  auum  aervat  uhi  inter  manua  utriusque  apte 
ab  utroque  et  jactata  et  excepta  veraatur.  This  will  be  made  still 
more  clear  by  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below. 

But  although  this  expression  can  be  explained  without  difficulty, 
the  second,  expulaim  ludere,  is  obscure,  if  we  are  to  understand  it 
as  a  special  variety  of  the  game.  Varro  says,  Non.  ii.  281 :  Videbia 
inforo  ante  lanienaa  jmeroa  pila  expulaim  Ivdere ;  and  similarly  in 
Petron.  27,  we  have  luau  expellente.  From  neither  of  these  passages 
is  it  clear  what  kind  of  game  can  be  meant ;  it  is  certain  only  that 
the  notion  of  stiiking  or  striking  back,  without  catching  it,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  expellere.  This  is  apparent  from  its  being 
also  used  of  trigon.     Mart.  xiv.  46  : 

Si  mc  mobilibus  scis  expulsare  sinistris, 
Sum  tua :  si  nescis,  rustice,  redde  pilam. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  trigon  was  meant  to  be  caught.  Still  more 
erroneous  is  the  opinion  of  "Wiistemann  {Pal,  d.  Scaur,  192),  that 
the  ball  was  struck  with  a  racquet.  It  rests  on  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Ovid's  Art,  Am,  iii.  361 : 

Heticuloque  pilas  leves  fundantur  apeiiio ; 
Nee,  nisi  quam  tolles,  ulla  movenda  pila  est. 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  sphseristic,  and  thart  reticulum  means  an  open  net  or 
purse  into  which  a  number  of  balls  were  shaken,  in  order  to  be 
taken  out  again  one  by  one,  during  which  process,  no  other  ball, 
but  that  which  was  to  be  taken  out,  might  be  moved. 

Apart  from  the  passage  in  Varro,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  expellere,  expulaare  seems  (at 
least  in  trigon)  only  to  signify  generally  the  throwing  of  the  ball. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  expression,  repercutere  (see  the 
passage  quoted  above).  Pila  utcunque  venerit^  manua  illam  expedita 
et  agilia  repercutiet.  Si  cum  tirone  negotium  eat,  non  tam  rigide,  nee 
tarn  excuaae,  aed  languidiua  et  in  ipaam  ejua  dirigentea  manum.,  remiaae 
occurramus.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  ludere,  as  indeed  is 
requisite  from  the  nature  of  the  comparison ;  for  dare  et  accipere 
hneficium  and  mittere  et  excipere  pilam,  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  the  following  passage,  that  repercutere  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  strike  back,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  game  between  two  only,  in  which  the  ball  was  thrown 
back  and  caught,  is  mentioned  (32) :  Sicut  in  laau  eat  aliqu%d,ptlam 

DO 
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scUe  nc  dUigwkUr  tnd^erey  ned  nmi  dieikir  torme  lusor,  mat  qui  ttpte  et 
expediU  remieity  qwvm.  exceperai ;  and  immediately  after,  mec  tamen 
ideo  non  lonwm  haorem  dicam,  qui  pilam,  ut  oporUhat,  esocep^  si  per 
ipsum  rnvroy  q^wminii/s  remitteret,  non  fmt  [The  word  eafpufsim 
must  nxoan  Bomethiivg  more  than  remittere;  not  to  mention  that 
otherwise  there  woukL  be  no  difference  between  the  two  sorts  of 
playing,  daioHin  and  expulsim,  Bemitterey  as  Seneoa  says  (e.  32), 
denotes  the  ihi;ewiiig  back  the  ball  which  has  been  actually  caught 
{9Qocipfir€\  and  id  tiie  charactmstic  of  ihe  datoHm;  obl  1^  other 
hand,  expiilaeure  and  repercuiere  must  mean  the  striking  back  the 
ball  thrown  to  one,  either  towards  the  thrower,  or  further  on,  to  a 
third  player ;  and  this  is  the  exptUaim  ludere^  whereof  Seneca  speaks 
in  the  first  passage.  In  the  trigon,  both  the  datatim  and  the  expul- 
sim  may  be  used  (see  Martial) ;  since  all  that  is  required  is  three 
active  players,  who  first  agree  as  to  the  method  of  throwing  to  be 
used.     Thus  Herzberg  explains  Prop.  iii.  12,  o : 

Cum  piJa  velooi  ftJlit  per  brachia  jacta, 

of  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  or  struck  on  rapidly  :&om  arm  to  arm.] 
Amongst  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  play,  the  tiigon,  pila  trigo^ 
naliSy  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  po|>ular  ajid  common, 
although  it  is  not  till  a  later  peiriod  tiiat  we  obtain  intelligence  of 
its  existence.  Thfe  name  itself  seems  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
game,  in  which  three  players  were  required,  who  stood  in  a  triangle, 
iv  Tpiyiovtfi.  [Isid.  xviii.  69.]  "We  know  simply  that  the  expert 
jdayers  throw  and  caught  only  with  the  left  hand,  as  Jkf artial  says 
in  more  thaa  one  epigram ;  for  instance,  in  the  aboye-mentioned 
Apophar€i6mn : 

%  me  mobiSibiis  soifi  expulsare  sinistris, 
Sum  tuBL :  si  nesois,  rustice,  redde  pilam. 
Alfio  (viiL  72,  9) : 

Sic  palmam  tibi  de  trigone  niido 

UuctaB  d«t  iayoc  aFbiter  corone, 

Nee  laudet  Polybi  magk  sinistras. 

The  passage  xii.  83,  where  the  parasite  Menogenes  is  laughed  at  by 
the  poet,  becaujBe  he  caught  the  baU  with  the  right,  as  well  as  with 
the  left  hand,  might  almost  lead  us  to  the  supposition  that  each 
person,  numbered  the  baUs  caught,  for  it  runs  thus : 

Cif>tabit  tepidiun  dertra  lae^raque  trigonem, 
Iiftputet  esceptas  vA,  tibi  sepe  pihus. 

He  hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  a  claim  on  the  table  of  the  i>0i"- 
Bon  pla^ng  with  him.  [Herzberg  explains  this  also  of  exptUsim 
luderet  but  eaooeptas  would  seem  rather  to  re^  to  the  datatim.] 
Xhd  womL  tepidium^  a|»plied  to  tibue  trigon  here  (mid  iv.  19,  8], 
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donbtieas  refers  to  the  heating  nature  of  the  game ;  but  we  muflt 
not  suppose  that  it  means  the  ball  warmed  in  the  h^nd,  but  by  a 
usual  metonymy  of  the  effect  produced.  No  artistic  representations 
of  such  sphseristic  have  come  down  to  us.  That  which  Merourialis 
copies  from  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (see  Deacr,  d.  Bairn 
de  TituB,  pi.  17),  is  another  game  with  several  balls. 

The  harfastum  was  unquestionably  a  more  severe  exercise,  the 
chief  passage  respecting  which  is  to  be  found  in  Athenaeus  (i.  25, 26), 
with  the  fragment  of  Antiphanes.  Though  there  may  be  some 
obscurity  respecting  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  ball  was  thrown  amongst 
the  players,  of  which  each  one  tried  to  obtain  possession ;  for  he 
says,  TTtpi  /iiicpac  atpai^Q  (c  ii.  902) :  orav  ydp  (rwuTrafiivoi  «•(>©? 
oXX^Xovc  «a»  UTTOKUiXvovrti:  vipapirdaai  riiv  litToXv  dtairovwai,  fiiyi* 
arov  airh  koi  oipodporarov  KaeioTarat,  iroWotQ  fihv  rpaxviXKftioig  ttoX" 
\aig  d'  avTt\n4/ttn  vakawTiKoic  dvafiifjiiyfiivov.  Hence  in  Martial 
(iv.  19),  harpasta  pulverulenta.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not 
only  there,  but  also  xiv.  48,  Harpaeta, 

Hbbc  rapit  Antsei  ycIox  de  piilvere  draucus, 
Grandia  qui  vano  coUa  labore  faoit. 
the  plural  is  used,  whilst  follis,  paganica,  trigonalis,  are  in  the  sin- 
gular.   We  may  almost  believe  therefore  that  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  the  contest  was  for  several  balls.     It  is  moreover  very  pro- 
bable that  the  proverb  in  Plant.  True,  iv.  1,  8,  mea  pila  est,  may 
refer  to  such  a  game.     That  this  game  was  boisterous  enough,  is 
evident  from  Athenseus ;  hence  Martial,  too,  mentions  participation 
in  it  as  one  of  the  improprieties  of  PMlaenis,  vii.  67 :  Harpasto  quo* 
que  mbligata  ludiU 
The  verses  of  Saleius  Bassus,  Faneg,  in  Pie,  173, 
Nee  tibi  mobilitas  minor  est,  si  forte  volantem 
Aut  geminare  pilam  juvat,  aut  revocare  cadentem, 
Et  non  sperato  fugieiitem  reddere  gestu  ; 

cannot  be  referred  either  to  the  harpastum  or  the  trigon.  Here, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  striking  of  the  ball  backwards  and  forwards  seems 
to  be  spoken  of,  but  whether  the  paganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  In  no  case  is  the  follis  meant ;  for 
it  was  not  caught ;  and  yet  the  words  revocare  cadentem  {in  manua) 
signify  this.  But  geminare  pilam  and  reddere  fugientem  appear  to 
be  understood  of  striking,  as  ManiL  v.  165 : 

Hie  pilam  ceieri  fugientem  reddere  planta, 
Et  pedibus  pensare  manus,  et  ludere  saltu. 

With  just  as  little  probability  can  we  venture  to  explain  the  pUa 
iparsiva  in  Petron.  27>  as  even  the  reading  is  doubtful.   !Chizs  muoh 
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only  is  apparent,  that  tJie  game  was  played  by  many  persons,  and 
with  many  balls.  Besides  these  most  usual,  and  therefore  to  us 
better  known  games,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  other  varieties. 

Another  species  of  gymnastics  was  the  swinging  of  the  Tialteres, 
weights,  which,  in  practising  to  leap,  were  hold  in  the  hands.  Eepre- 
sentations  of  this  exercise  are  to  be  found  on  gems  and  in  paintings. 
See  Tassie,  CataL  pi.  46,  7978 ;  Deacr,  d.  Bains  de  Tit  pi.  17.  Paus. 
i.  25,  26,  ii.  3,  adducorf  statues  with  halteres ;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  statue  of  a  boxeir,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Aug.  t.  109), 
hang  the  halteres  as  well  as  the  cestus,  [Pausan.  v.  27,  8.]  In  the 
Boman  gymnastics,  these  masses  of  lead  served  not  only  as  spring- 
ing-weights,  but  were  held  in  the  hand  and  swung  in  various  direc- 
tions with  the  arms.  This  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
Ep,  15 :  Sunt  exercitationes  etfadles  et  breves,  Cursus  et  cum  aliqvo 
pondere  manus  motce  ;  and  {Ep»  56)  where  he  is  describing  the  noise 
in  the  syhcEristerium  of  the  baths  of  Baise :  Cum  fortiores  exercentur 
et  manus  plumho  graves  jactantf  cv/m  aut  lahorant,  aut  lahvrantem  imi- 

tantur,  gemitus  audio.     Mart.  xiv.  19,  also  mentions  thqm: 

Quid  pereunt  stulto  fortes  haltere  lacerti  ?  \ 

Exercet  melius  vinea  fossa  viros. 

and  Philsenis  says  (vii.  67,  6) :  gravesque  draucis  halteras  facili  rotat 
lacerto,  Comp.  Juven.  vi.  420.  Mercurialis,  in  explanation,  has  given 
several  copies  of  halteristcey  taken  from  gems,  and  says :  ut  possit 
certior  formce  hujusce  exercitationis  notitia  haheri,  adponendas  cura- 
vimus  halteristarum  imqgineSf  quas  ex  gemmis  antiquis  sculptis  accept 
tas  ad  nos  misit  Pyrrhus  Ligorius ;  which  words  are  expressly  quoted 
that  the  whole  copy  may  not  be  considered  a  mere  fancy,  as  unfor- 
tunately is  often  the  case  with  similar  representations.  Besting 
upon  this,  in  Becker's  NacJitr,  ad  Aug,  429,  the  Dresden  sphceristas, 
as  they  are  called,  are  surmised  to  have  been  rather  halteristae. 

A  third  sort  of  exercise  was  the  sham  fight  with  the  palus,  a  post 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  against  which  they  fought  with  a  wicker- 
work  shield  and  wooden  sword,  as  against  a  living  adversar3\ 
This  game  served  originally  as  practice  for  the  tirones,  in  order  that 
they  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Veget. 
i.  11,  gives  us  a  full  explanation  of  it:  Antiquiy  sicut  invenitur  in 
libris,  hoc  genere  exercuere  tirones.  Scuta  de  vimine  in  modum  era- 
tium  corrotundata  texehanty  ita  ut  duplum  pondus  cratis  haherety 
quam  scutum,  puhli&um  habere  consuevit,  iidemque  clavas  ligneas  dupli 
ceque  ponderis  pro  gladiis  tironibus  dabant,  eoque  modo  non  tantum 
ma/ncy  sed  etia/m  post  meridiem  exercebantur  ad  polos,  Palorum  autem 
usiLS  non  solum  militilms,  sed  etiam  gladiatoribus  plurimum  prodest. 
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A  siftvgulis  tironibus  singidi  pali  defigehantur  in  terram,  ita  ut  nutaj'e 
nonpossentj  et  sexpedihus  eminerent.  Contra  ilium  palurrtj  tanquam 
contra  adveraarium^  tiro  cum  crate  ilia  et  dava  velut  cum  gladio  se 
exercebat  et  scuto,  ut  nunc  quasi  caput  aut  faciem  peterety  nunc  lateri- 
bus  minaretury  interdum  contenderet  poplites  et  crura  succiderCy  acce- 
derety  rec-ederety  assultarety  inailiret,  ety  qu^isi  prcesentem  adversarium, 
sic  palum  omni  impetUy  omni  hellandi  arte  tentaret.  In  qua  medita^ 
tione  servahatur  ilia'  cautela,  ut  ita  tiro  ad  in/erendum  vulnus  insur^ 
gerety  ne  qua  parte  ipse  pateret  ad  plagam.  This  kind  of  fight  was 
however  practised  not  only  as  a  study,  but  also  for  exercise  pre- 
vious to  the  bath.     This  is  what  Martial  means  (vii.  32,  7), 

Non  pila,  non  foUis,  non  te  pagam'ca  thermis 
Prseparat,  aut  nudi  stipitis  ictus  hebes : 

where  stipes  means  simply  the  post,  and  ictu>s  heheSy  the  wooden 
sword.  So  also  Juven.  vi.  247,  in  reprobation  of  the  vicious  habit 
of  women  practising  such  gymnastics : 

Endromidas  Tyrias  et  femineum  ceroma 
Quis  nescit  ?  vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ? 
Quern  cavat  adsiduis  sudibus  scutoque  lacessit. 

Comp.  V.  267,  ^ere  Lipsius,  MiL  Rom,  v.  14 ;  Saturn,  i.  15,  would 
read  rudibus  instead  of  sudibus. 

Besides  these,  especially  in  the  public  baths,  the  more  severe 
exercises  of  the  jpaloestray  as  the  lucta  (whence  frequent  mention  of 
the  ceromxiy  ajid  Jlavescere  haphe)y  the  discuSy  &c.  were  practised. 

Eunning  and  leaping  were  very  common  exercises.  Augustus 
himself,  after  reducing  his  gymnastics  to  ambulatio  alone,  used  to 
do  this.  Suet.  Aug.  83,  deambulabaty  ita  ut  in  extremis  spatiis  sub^ 
sultim  decurreret.  Seneca,  Ep.  15,  divides  leaping  into  three  kinds, 
aaltus,  vel  ille  qui  corpus  in  altum  levaty  vel  ille  qui  in  longum  mittity 
vel  ilUy  vi  ita  dicamy  saliarisy  aut  ut  contumeliosius  dicam,  fullonius. 
The  latter  was  not  so  much  to  be  called  leaping,  as  a  species  of 
dancing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Salii.  [Plautus,  Bacch.  iii.  3,  24, 
mentions  all  the  exercises  together,  though  he  is  referring  chiefly 
to  Greek  customs : 

Ibi  cursu,  luctando,  hasta,  disco,  pugilatu,  pila, 
Saliendo,  sese  exercebant. 

So  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12,  19 ;  Art.  Am.  iii.  383.] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  who  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  severe  exercises,  restricted  themselves  to  the 
ambulatio  or  gestatio  only,  partly  on  horseback,  partly  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  the  lectica.  Still  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
men  of  advanced  age  did  not  renounce  the  game  of  ball.    Pliny 
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relB.tee  of  Spurinna,  Ep,  iii.  1 :  Uhi  hora  balinei  nuniiaia  eat,  in 
iole^  8%  caret  vento^  ambtUat  ntidus,  Deinde  movetur  pila  vehementer 
et  diu  ;  nam  hoc  qttoque  exercitationia  genere  pugnat  cum  senectute. 

For  the  purpose  of  practising  tliese  gjrmnastics,  they  had  in 
their  own  residence  a  apJioeristerium,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  game  of  ball,  as  being  the  most  favourite  and  general  exercise, 
although  it  was  iitted  up  for  other  games  also.  [Stat.  Silv,  iv. 
praef.  Sed  et  sphcermnachiaa  apedamua  et  pilaris  lusio  admittitur, 
Gomp.  Suet.  Veep.  20;  Orell.  Inacr.  57.]  So  Pliny,  J^.  v.  6,  27, 
says :  Apodyterio  auperpoaitum  eat  aphceriateinum,  quod  plura  genera 
exercitationia  plureaque  drculoa  capit.  There  then  the  spheeristeriuin 
was  situated  on  the  first  floor,  for  Hirt*s  conjecture,  apodyterio  aup- 
poaitum  eat  aph.y  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ,*  under  the  windows  of 
the  apodyterium  lies  the  sphaeristerium,'  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  language,  as  we  may  say  auhjacet^  but 
not  aupponitur.  Probably  a  stair  led  from  the  apodyterium  into 
the  sphseristerium,  which  might  nevertheless  be  a  much  larger  roono 
than  the  other.  The  circuit  are  not  divisions  of  the  sphaeristerium, 
for  the  different  games,  or  parties  of  players,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves. The  expression  could  best  be  explained  from  Petronius, 
where  we  read  (27) :  Noa  interim  veatiti  errare  cospimua  {in  halneo), 
imo  jocari  magia  et  circulia  ludentum  accedere.  The  word  is  the  more 
suitable,  qa  most  probably,  at  the  public  baths,  a  circle  of  specta- 
tors used  to  collect  round  the  players.  Hence  Mart.  vii.  72,  10, 
says :  • 

Sic  palmam  tibl  de  trigone  nudo 

UnctsB  det  favor  arbiter  coronae. 

Celsus,  i.  2,  prescribes :  Exercitationia  phrumquefinia  eaae  dehet  audor, 
aut  certe  laaaitudo,  qivce  citra  fatigationem  ait.     And  for  this  rbason 
the  place  of  exercise  was  erected  in  sunny  spots  in  the  open  air, 
and  if  inside  the  house,  was  so  made  as  to  admit  of  being  warmed. 
So  Statius  says  of  the  Balneum  Etruaci^  v.  57,  seqq. : 
Quid  nunc  strata  golo  referara  tabulata,  crepantes 
Auditura  pilas,  ubi  languidus  ignis  inerrat 
^dibus,  et  tenuem  volvunt  hypocausta  vaporem. 

Comp.  Gevart.  Lect.  Papin,  c.  38.  From  this  passage  we  might 
conclude  that  the  sphaeristeria  were  sometimes  boarded,  atrata  solo 
tahulata,  but  after  considering  the  words  immediately  succeeding, 
uhi  languidua  ignia  inerrat^  etc.,  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  we  must  not  read  tabulata  but  tuhulata,  as  has  been  shown 
above.  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  17, 9 :  Adhoeret  dormitoriummemhrumy  transitu 
interjacent$f  qui  auapenaua  et  tuhulatua  conceptum  ifaporem,  acduhri 
temptramento  hw  illticque  digerit  et  miniatrat.    The  matter  becomes 
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still  plainer  tlirougli  Seneca,  Ep,  90 :  Qucedam  nostra  demum  pro- 
disse  memorta  aoinius — w<  sitspenauraB  halneorum  et  impreasoa  parieti- 
bus  tubos,  per  quos  circumfunderetur  calory  qui  ima  simul  et  summa 
foveret  ceqtmliter.  In  Statins,  then,  we  must  suppose  the  floor  to  have 
been  warmed,  which  is  not  extraordinary,  for  tfcey  used  to  exercise 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  solecs  were  naturally  taken  off.  Petr.  27, 
adduces  it  as  something  particular  that  Trimalchio  scHeatus  pila  exer^ 
oebatur.    Also  in  Martial,  xii.  85,  3,  we  have, 

Colliget  et  referet  lapsum  (5e  pulvere  follenh, 
Et  si  jam  lotos,  jam  soleatus  erit. 

As  ihe  exerdtatio  always  preceded  the  bath,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  ttie  sphseristeria,  both  at  the  public  balnea,  and  in  private 
houses,  were  immediately  adjoining  the  bath.  So  they  are  placed 
by  Pliny  in  both  the  villas.    Ep,  ii.  17,  12 ;  v.  6,  27. 
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EXCURSUS  I.    SCENE  VIII. 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  MEN. 

A  S  the  costume  of  the  Boman  ladies  remained  till  a  late  period 
■^  essentially  the  same,  so  the  men  wore  one  distinguishing  dress 
which  first  began  to  grow  obsolete  after  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public, when  the  indifference  respecting  the  cultivation  of  national 
habits  equalled  that  about  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  other  articles  of  dress  were  worn  as  well  as  the  simple 
robe  of  early  days,  and  even  this  was  folded  with  greater  nicety 
and  amplitude  than  before ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habits  as 
genuine  Eoman  which  were  in  vogue  at  the  most  blooming  period 
of  the  Republic. 

Among  the  writings  on  this  subject,  the  laborious  compilation  of 
Ferrarius  {De  re  Vestiariay  ii.  vii.)  will  always  stand  chief.  Differing 
from  him,  are  Eubeni,  De  re  Vest,  prcecipiie  de  lato  clavOy  and  on  the 
other  side,  Ferrarii,  Anahcta  de  re  Vest;  Dandre  Bardon,  du 
Costume,  etc,  des  anciens  peuples;  Martini,  Das  Kostiim  der  meisten 
Viilher  des  Alterth, ;  Malliot  and  Martin,  Recherches  sur  le  CostumCy 
etc,  des  arte,  peuples,  t.  i. — iii. ;  Seckondorf,  Die  Qrundform  der  Toga  ; 
Thom.  Baxter,  Description  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
Costumes;  Bartholini,  dt  pcentda.  Compare  also  Ottfr.  Miiller, 
Etrusker,  i,  260.  See  Becker's  Charicles,  translated  by  Metcalfe. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  are  Quinctil.  Inst,  xi.  3;  the 
grammarians,  especially  Nonius,  De  genere  vestim, ;  G-ellius,  vii.  12  ; 
TertuU.  Depallio,  v. ;  and  the  numerous  statues  in  Roman  costume. 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  exclude  the 
costume  belonging  to  particular  offices,  or  to  public  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  un-roman  habiliments  which  came  into 
use  after  the  second  century ;  nor  shall  we  describe  the  tunica 
palmata  and  toga  picta  of  the  Triumphatores,  or  the  paludamentum 
of  the  general,  or  the  caracalla,  the  hracca,  &c.  The  regular  dress 
of  the  Bomans,  both  male  and  female,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  articles,  the  tunica  interior  and  exterior,  and  the  toga,  to  which 
were  added  certain  others,  as  the  pas-nula,  and  later  Hhe/asdce,  for 
travelling,  or  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

THE  TOGA. 

Whether  the  word  toga,  rfiptwoc,  be  rightly  derived  by  Varro, 
y.  23,  and  Nonius  i.  2,  from  tegere  corpus,  is  immaterial,  though 
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this  derivation  is  a  pretty  obvious  one.  It  must  be  mentioned 
first,  as  it  is  said  by  Gellius  (vii.  12)  to  have  been  tbe  oldest,  and 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  garment.  Though  this  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  public,  for  mention  is  made  of  the  tunica 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  toga  was  worn  in  the  house ; 
and  at  work,  perhaps  only  a  suhligdculum,  Dionys.  x.  17,  of  CLn- 
cinnatus,  dxiTcjVf  TnptKiniiariov  t^wi/.  Liv.  iii.  26.  Even  later  the  toga 
was  worn  without  the  tunica ;  so  of  Cato ;  Plut.  Cat,  min,  6.  clxItuv 
ig  TO  hfijioatov  Tcpoyti,  Asc.  ad  Cic,  p.  Scaur,  p.  30.  So  also  the  can- 
didati  were  aviv  x^^f^^og,  according  to  Plut.  Cor,  14.  Qu,  Bom,  49. 
Whether  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lydia,  or  whether  the  custom 
passed  from  Etruria  to  Lydia,  and  thence  to  Rome  (see  Miiller,  Mr, 
i.  262),  is  a  disputed  point,  and  not  capable  of  proof;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  the  Etruscans  earlier  than  by  the  Eo- 
mans,  and  it  is  among  the  former  nation  that  we  find  it  worn  on  the 
bare  body  on  statues.  Besides  which,  the  toga  prcetexta  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  derived  from  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  i.  8.  Plin.  viii.  48, 74 : 
FrcetextoB  apvd  Etruscoa  originem  invenere.  It  was  peculiarly  the  veatia 
forensis.  Thus  Cincinnatus  puts  it  on,  before  receiving  the  embassy 
of  the  senate.  Consequently  it  was  laid  aside  when  one  returned  to 
his  house,  or  left  Rome.  Cic.  p.  Mil,  10.  Milo  cum  in  aenatu  fuiaaet 
— domum  venit — calceoa  et  veatimenta  mutat.  Hence  it  is  called 
dariKjq  laOrjQf  Dio.  Cass.  fr.  145.  Ivi.  81 ;  and  the  dress  of  peace,  in 
opposition  to  the  aagum,  xli.  17,  ti)v  t(T0i}Ta  ttJv  eiprjviK'qv, 

It  was  then  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the  Eoman,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  ci vitas ;  hence  exiles,  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  it.  Pliny  relates  of 
Valerius  Licinianus,  who  lived  in  banishment  in  Sicily,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  {Epiat,  iv.  11):  Ideniy  cum  Grceco  pallio  amictua  intraaaet 
{carent  enim  togas  jure,  quibua  aqua  et  igni  interdictum  eat),  poatquam 
86  compoauit  circumapexitque  hahitum  auum :  LatinCy  inquit,  declama' 
turns  aum.  Strangers  did  not  presume  to  wear  the  toga,  as  we 
learn  from  the  laughable  decision  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Claud,  15 : 
Peregrinitaiia  reum,  orta  inter  advocatoa  levi  contentione,  togatumne 
an  palliatum  dicere  cauaam  oporteret, — mutare  hahitum  aaspiuay  et 
prout  accuaaretur  defendereturv€f  juaait.  The  Boman  was  not  only 
entitled  to  wear  the  toga,  but  he  was  even  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
lie  appeared  abroad  in  foreign  costume;  as  minuena  majeatatem 
P,  R.  Hence  the  charge  against  Eabirius,  Cic.  p,  Bab,  9,  palliatum 
/uiaae,  aliqua  hahuiaae  non  Bomani  hominia  inaignia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Verr.  v.  33,  atetit  aoleatua  prcetor  P,  B,  cum  pallio  purpurea 
twnicaque  talari,  52.  comp.  iv.  24,  25 ;  v.  13,  16.  But  in  the  civil 
wars,  the  pallium^  or  some  similar  garment  which  was  more  conve- 
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luent,  g*ot  into  use ;  so  tliat  Augustus  issued  a  decree  forbidding  this 
innoyation ;  but  only  in  regard  to  appearing  in  the  forum  and 
circus.  Suet.  Aitg,  40,  Visa  quondam  pro  condone  pcUliaiorum 
turha,  indignabtmdtM  et  damitana :  En,  ait, 

Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam. 

Negotinm  oedilibus  dedit,  tie  quern  posthac  paterentur  in  foro  oir- 
cove  nisi  poaitis  lacernie  togatum  constatere,  (The  lacerna  having 
been  worn  over  the  toga:  see  below.)  Hence  the  Bomans  were 
denominated  simply  togatiy  or,  as  in  Virg.  ^n.  i.  282,  gena  togata, 
ptfart.  xiii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  only  by  the  higher  orders,  at  judicial  proceed- 
ings, or  by  clients  receiving  the  sportula,  at  the  salutatio,  and 
at  the  anteambulatio,  and,  lastly,  at  the  theatre  and  public  games, 
in  deference  to  the  presence  of  the  emperors.  Hence  what  Lam- 
prid.  (16)  relates  of  Gommodus  is  an  exception:  contra  conaue- 
iudinem  pcenulatoa  jnaait  apectatorea,  non  togatoa  ad  munti-a  con^ 
venire.  At  a  later  period  those  invited  to  the  imperial  table,  at 
least,  were  compelled  to  appear  in  it,  Spart.  Sever,  i.  Quum  ro- 
gatuB  ad  ecenam  imperatoriam  palliatus  veniaaet,  qui  togatua  venire 
debuerat,  togam  praaaidiariam  ipaiua  imperatoria  accepit.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  the  author  therefore  may  probably  escape  censiu^ 
for  allowing  Gallus,  in  the  first  scene,  to  wear  the  synthesis.  [But 
after  the  above-mentioned  interdict  of  Augustus,  the  toga  only 
could  have  been  worn  at  court.] 

There  are  three  points  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention ; 
the  form  of  the  toga,  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  form,  though  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clearest 
testimonies.  Dion.  Hal.,  iii.  61,  says:  iri^^Xatov  t)fiiKVK\iov,  rd  Sk 
romvra  r&v  hfxputrftarutv  *Pw/iaTo«  fikv  roya^,  "fSXXijvfQ  dk  rfj^ivvov 
Ka\ov9tv ;  Quinct.  Inat,  xi.  3 :  Ipaam  togam  rotundam  eaae  et  apte 
cceaam  velim ;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  24 :  Toga  dicta,  quod  velamento  aui 
corpua  tegat  atqtie  operiat.  Eat  autem  pallium  purum  forma  rotunda 
tiffuaiore  et  quasi  inundante  ainu,  et  aub  dextro  veniena  aupra  humerum 
ainiatrum ponitur ;  and  Athenseus  (v.  213),  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
with  which  Mithridates  treated  Hie  Bomans,  says:  r&v  ^'  aWiav 
*Vwfialup  oc  fikv  Bt&v  AyaXfMaffi  frpotrirtirTutKaaiv,  oi  dk  Xoittoi  ixtrapLtpi' 
ttrufttvoi  rtrpayuva  ludrui  r<ic  ^(  ^PX^^  irarpl^ac  v&Xiv  dvofiuZovtrtv. 
They  denied  the  community  with  Bomans  by  assuming  an  im- 
roman  square  garment ;  and  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  palliwn 
terea,  Tertull.  de  Pall,  i.  in  contradistinction  to  the  proper  square 
pallium.    Many  have,  however,  supposed  that  it  was  square ;  an4 
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Yon  86<^«iidotf  has  endeavoured  io  prcnre  thai  the  adjustment  of 
the  robe,  yisible  in  etatueS)  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  equars 
toga.  But  this  seems  to  require  a  most  distinct  oontradiction,  and 
will  be  best  confuted  by  the  following  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
adjusting  the  toga,  by  which  tying  was  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  tffUKVKXiov  was  the  segment  of  a  large  circle 
(Mull.  Utr,  263,  and  Spalding  on' Qumd,  443);  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  in  that  case  the  width,  which  the  dress  eTidently 
possessed,  could  be  attained.  Horace  {Ejpod,  iy.  8)  designates  a 
to^  of  six  ells,  as  a  very  wide  one;  and  if  we  take  the  semidroular 
segment,  with  a  chord  of  six  ells,  the  greatest  breadth  would  be 
three  ells,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
Augustus  never  could  have  been  attained ;  and  Quinctilian,  in  that 
case,  would  not  have  needed  to  direct  that  it  should  be  apte  coesa. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  round,  but  possessing  a  greater  width  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  and  in  this 
manner  only  can  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  statues; 
€.  g,  in  the  Mua.  Bori,  vii.  43,  and  in  the  Augusteum,  iii.  119 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  chief  passage  is  in 
Quinctil.  xi.  3,  137 :  Eat  aliquid  in  amictu;  quod  ipeum  dliqtiatenus 
temporv/m  condittone  mutaium  est.  Nam  veterihua  nulli  ainus ;  per- 
qmm  hrevea  post  illos  fueruni,  Itaque  etiam  gestu  necease  est  usos 
esse  in  principiis  eos  alio,  quorum  hrachium,  sicut  Oroecorum,  vests 
continehatur.  Sed  ^o«  de  pro&aentihua  loquimur.  Ipaam  togam  ro- 
tundam  ease  et  apte  coesam  velim,  Aliter  enim  miUtia  modia  fiet 
enormia.  Para  ejus  prior  mediie  cruribua  optime  terminatur,  poateriar 
eadem  portione  altius,  qua  cindura,  binua  deeentissimua,  ai  aliquanto 
supra  imam  togam  fuerit,  nunquam  certe  ait  inferior.  Hie  qui  aub 
humero  dextro  ad  ainiatrum  oUique  ducitur,  velut  halteuay  nee  atran- 
gulety  nee  fluat.  Para  togce,  quce  poatea  imponitur,  ait  inferior  ;  nam 
ita  et  aedet  meliua  et  continetur,  Subducenda  etiam  para  aliqua  tunicce 
ne  ad  lacertum  in  actu  redeat :  tum  sinus  injiciendua  humero,  cujus 
extremam  oram  rejecisse  non  dedecet,  Operiri  autem  humerum  cum 
toto  jugulo  non  oportet ;  alioqui  amidus  fid  angu^stUrS  d  dignitatem, 
quce  est  in  latitvdine  pectoris,  perdd,  Sinisirum  brachium  eo  usque 
allevandum  est,  ut  quasi  normalem  ilium  angulum  fadat.  Super 
quod  ora  ex  toga  duplex  cequaliter  sedeat,  Spalding's  commentary 
has  done  away  with  most  of  the  diflBlculties  of  the  text,  but  still  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  whole  was  adjusted,  and  how  the  balteus  and 
the  sinus  arose,  and  yet  these  are  the  two  points  which  require 
most  explanation.  .The  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  toga,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  palHumi  i^ 
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perliape  not  leee  instnictiye.  Tertull.  de  PaUio,  5 :  Priut  eNam  ad 
timpHcem  captatelam  ejus  nallo  tcedio  conalat  (paDiam.) ;  adeo  ncc 
artificem  necesie  at,  qui  pridie  mgai  ab  exordia  /ormet  tt  inde 
d^wMt  in  titias  totumque  amtracti  umhonii  figmentam  ciMlodibnt 
/orcipibua  aisignet,  dehinc  diiui:u!o  tunica  priut  cingvlo  correpta, 
quam  prcEftabat  'moderatiorem  texuiste,  recognilo  ruraua  umhone,  et,  H 
quid  exorbitavit,  reformato  partem  quidem  de  Icevo  promittat,  ambitum 
vera  y'ai,  ex  quo  einu*  wucifur  jam  defidentibw  iahdit  retrahat  a 
tcaptdi»  ft  excluaa  dexttra  in  Ictvam  adhue  eongerat  cum  alio  pari 
tabulaio  in  terga  devolo,  atqut  ita  hemintm  tardna  veetiat. 


Fiftart  Aoatxa  thi  lintpb  mOad  efazrmgmii  tkt  Toga, 
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* 

We  must  especially  distinguish  between  two  different  ways  of 
adjusting  the  toga ;  the  older  and  more  simple,  and  the  later,  when 
it  was  broader,  and  the  folds  more  ample.  We  see  an  instance  of 
the  first  in  the  above  engraving,  copied  from  a  statue  in  the 
Dresden  collection,  Attgusteum,  117.  The  robing  of  four  other 
statues  in  the  same  collection  is  precisely  the  same,  and  in  a  sixth, 
the  toga  is  far  more  voluminously  folded,  but  the  way  of  putting  it 
on  the  same.  In  this  figure,  the  adjustment  is  very  simple ;  the  one 
end  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  to  the  front,  so  that  the  round 
side  falls  outwards ;  the  robe  is  then  conducted  behind  the  body, 
and  over  the  right  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  rests  in  it,  as  in  a  sling, 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  portion  being  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  second  end  hangs 
down  the  back,  and  the  left  arm  is  concealed  by  the  robe  falling 
over  it.  We  here  see  plainly  what  Quinctilian  means  by  brachium 
veste  continehatur ;  for  the  hand  only  is  free,  and  if  we  take  the 
folds,  in  which  the  arm  reposes,  for  a  aintis,  it  is  at  all  events  a 
perqtiam  hrevia  one. 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  adjustment  is  far  more 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  here  represented  after  a  statue  of  Lucius 
Mammius  Maximus,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  copied  in  the  Mua, 
Borb,  vi.  41,  and  with  which  the  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
August,  119  and  124,  and  Mua,  Borh,  vii.  43  and  49,  may  be  com- 
pared. The  parts  named  by  Quinctilian  are  clearly  visible,  and  it 
is  easy  to  point  out  the  velut  balteusy  the  sinus,  and  the  ora  duplex, 
although  it  is  very  difficult  to  unravel  the  robe  in  one's  mind,  or  to 
produce  a  similar  adjustment.  After  manifold  experiments  with 
square  and  round  cloths,  the  author  became  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires a  half-round  and  very  long  robe,  but  broader  or  wider,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  the  segment  of  a  circle  would  be. 
This  garment  was  also  first  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder,  but  the 
portion  with  the  point  depending  in  front  was  brought  down  much 
bwer  (in  our  statue  as  low  as  the  feet ;  in  those  m  tiie  August  124, 
and  in  the  Mus,  Borh,  vii.  49,  it  even  falls  on  the  ground),  and  this 
of  itself  covered  the  left  arm  entirely.  The  toga  was  then  drawn 
behind  the  back,  and  so  on  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  then 
doubled  together  in  a  fold  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  so 
that  the  upper  part  fell  down  as  a  sinus,  and  the  lower  part  covered 
the  body  and  the  legs ;  thus  arose  the  bundle  of  folds  crossing  ob  - 
liquely  from  under  the  right  arm,  athwart  the  breast,*  and  which  is 


^  Probably  the  following  remarks  by  I  the  magnificent  statue  of  Tibenus  in 
M  Lo  Cte.  de  Clarac,  in  connection  with  I  the   Louvre,   may    serve    to    illufrtmate 
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gBuerally  uaderatood  by  tba  term  umi»;  tto  tanuLining  part  waa 


FIfurt  Ihoitimf  lAt  jfcmd  atd  nan  lioioralf  modi  of  aiffuitnitHI  aS  U(  Taf^ 

1,  ■whjohwaa  thus  doubly 
9sela,  or  buttons,  which 


tMi     difficult     >ub]sct ;      '  D'aprta     dea  I    U  pnralt  poaitit  qua,  dans  H  tontpinil. 

rocbsrcbai  but  \m  sUtuos  v6tuij9  do  la  u  formo  «talt  uoe  Itgae  dtnlts  qui  but 

(OSS  «  1«  Mi^  qu'en  onE  falta  dn  laiidaH  una  oa<trb«  qal  n'Aitt  pM  tint 

piliibf%  dH  iMlptaun  (t  dM  aoteun,  I  t  Ut  olRuUln,  null  uu  iiw  »lllpt>V 
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served  either  for  ornament,  or  to  keep  down  the  garment  by  their 
weight  ,*  lastly,  one  part  of  the  robe  depending  in  front  was  drawn 
forward,  or  some  of  the  width  of  the  sinus  was  drawn  over  to  the  left, 
and  this,  in  connection  with  the  bunch  of  folds,  was  probably  called 
umbo*  In  several  statues  the  toga  reaches  almost  to  the  media 
cruray  and  the  sinus  nearly  as  far ;  but  a  little  more,  and  it  would 
fall  lower  than  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  prove  intelligible.  The 
principal  point  to  be  understood  is,  that  the  garment  which  was 
drawn  behind  the  back  towards  the  right  into  the  front,  when  it 
depended  in  its  width,  was  caught  up  in  the  middle,  and  thus 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  formed  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  fell  down  over  the  body  and  legs.  This  will  be  made  more 
clear  by  oompaiing  such  statues  as  the  Concordia  (in  Yisoonti,  Mon, 
Oab.  34),  where  the  palla  is  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
similar  oblique  btmch  of  folds  is  caused,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
garment,  as  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  himg  over.  We 
shall  find  everything  in  TertuUian  in  agreement  with  what  we 
have  said. 

They  who  valued  this  intricate  method  of  adjusting  the  robe, 
used,  before  putting  it  on,  to  have  it  ingeniously  fblded,  and  this 
operation  took  place  every  evening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laid 
between  the  folds  {tahulas  and  tahulata),  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  qui  pridie  rugas  ah  exordio  formet  et  inde  deducat  in  tilias 
(not  taliae  as  Salmas.  reads) ;  and  the  umbo  was  kept  together  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  which  merely  prevented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
their  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  umbo;  they  were  oidy  custodts. 
We  see  from  Maorobius  {8at,  ii.  2)  what  great  care  was  lavished 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  toga. 

The  colouikof  the  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  caRed  pura, 
vettimmtum  purum,  and  only  boys  carried,  till  the  tirocinium  fori, 


La  longueur  de  la  togo  £tait  de  trois 
foia  lA  hauteur  de  lliomme,  priae  des 
^paules  juaqu'lk  terre.  La  laxgeur,  k 
I'eiidroit  le  plus  saillant  de  la  courbe, 
n'avait  qu'une  hauteur.  Pour  se  v6tir 
de  la  toge,  on  pla^alt  la  partle  droite 
Aur  r^paule  gauche,  de  mani&re  qu'U 
tomb&t  un  tiers  de  la  longueur  en  avant 
cutre  les  jambcs.  Ia  Ilgnc  droite  bo 
toumait  vers  le  cou.  La  toge  passait 
eniiaite  obliquement  sur  )e  dos  par-dea- 
■oua  le  bras  droit,  ot  le  dernier  tiers  de 
la  longueur,  ou  iin  peu  moins,  se  rejet- 


tait  par-dessu8 1'^paule  gauche  et  retom- 
bait  en  anifere.  Celul  qui  ^tait  sur  le 
devant  et  intMeuremmt  e4t  gda6  par 
aa  longueur ;  on  le  relevait  par  le  haut, 
et  en  se  rabattant  11  fasait  sur  la  poi- 
trine  des  plis  dont  la  masse  se  nommait 
umho.  Oeuz  quills  reoouvraient  et  qui 
traversaient  obliquement  sur  la  poi- 
trine,  formalcnt  des  battel  (baudriers), 
et  <»i  donnait  le  tiom  de  9inu$  k  oeuz 
qui  couTraiant  le  milieu  des  oorpa,  4Mk' 
Transl. 
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those  bordered  with,  purple,  toga  prceteoGta,  The  prcetexta,  used  by 
magistrates,  and  the  candiday  or  aplendens,  the  toga  picta,  and  the 
tunica  palmata,  do  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion.  Of  the 
sordida,  and  pulla,  more  hereafter.  In  later  times,  a  toga  purpurea 
was  a  distinction  of  the  emperors,  and  Caesar  was  probably  the  first 
who  wore  it.     Cic.  Phil,  ii.  34. 


THE  TUNICA 

was  worn  under  the  toga,  and  was  a  sort  of  shirt,  originally,  perhaps, 
without  sleeves,  like  the  Doric  chiton,  colohium.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  had  short  sleeves,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  as  is 
seen  in  most  statues.  Later,  these  sleeves  reached  to  the  hand, 
tunicoi  manicatoBy  x^'P'^o^^o*)  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relievos  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  representing  comic  scenes,  all  the  actors  have 
tunicas  xc<W(<»rovc  (Gell.  Pompeiana,  new  ed.  ii.  t.  76;  Mus,  Borb, 
iv.  t.  18,  33),  but  they  are  not  Roman  costume.  Cicero  inveighs 
against  this  effeminacy,  Catil.  ii.  10;  in  Clod,  et  Cur.  5;  and 
Caesar  wore  the  tunica  latidavia  ad  manus  fimhriata.  Suet.  Goes.  45. 
Gell.  vii.  12 :  Tunicia  uti  virum  proUxis  ultra  brachia  et  usque  in 
primores  manus  a>c  prope  digitos  Bomoe  atque  omni  in  Latio  inde- 
corum fait,  Eas  tunicas  Groeco  vocahvlo  nostri  ;^c(/>c^u;rod(;  appella- 
verunt;  feminisqut^olis  vestem  longe  lateque  diffusam  decorum  existi- 
mavervm^ty  ad  ulnas  cruraque  adversus  oculos  protegenda. 

Although,  according  to  GeUius,  the  toga  only  was  worn  in 
former  times,  and  that  next  the  skin,  yet  they  afterwards  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  only,  but  the  men,  like  the  women,  wore  a 
tunica  interior.  With  the  women  it  was  called  tn^tmum,  with  the 
men,  subucula,  says  Boettiger  {Sab,  ii.  113);  but  this  nevertheless 
appears  erroneous.  The  fragment  of  Varro  {De  Vita  Fop,  Bom.) 
is  well  known :  Postquam  binas  tunicas  habere  coeperunty  instituerunt 
vocare  subuculam  et  intusium.  It  is  this  passage  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  blunder  borrowed  by  Ferrari  from  Manutius,  and  by  Boetti- 
ger from  Ferrari.  Varro,  on  the  contrarj'^,  wishes  to  say  that  the 
under  tunica  was  called  subucula,  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  clear 
from  his  treatise  De  Ling,  Lot,  v.  30 :  Prttw  dein  indutuiy  turn  amictud 
quos  s^mty  tangam.  Capitium  ab  eOy  quod  capit  pectuSy  id  est,  ut 
antiqui  dicebanty  comprehendit.  Indutui  dlterum  quod  subtus,  a  qub 
mhucula;  alterumy  quod  supra,  a  quo  supparus,  nisi  id  quod  item 
dicumt    Osce,    Alterius    generis    item    dno:    unum   quod  /oris  ac 
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palarrii  pcUlU  ;  alterum  quod  intiLSf  a  quo  intueium,  id  quod  Plautus 
dicit : 

Intosiatam,  patagiatam,  caltulam,  cr»cotiilam. 

The  plirases  explained  by  Varro  were  obsolete.  Gell.  xvi.  7, 
censures  Laberius  for  using  the  expression  capitium,  Supparua 
in  such  a  sense  is  also  inadmissible.  "We  gather,  however,  from 
Varro,  that  he  understands  capitium  as  a  general  term  for  over  and 
under  tunic ;  the  over  being  further  called  supparus,  the  under 
subucula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  sorts,  the  in- 
dusium  and  the  palla.  This  agrees  but  ill  with  Nonius ;  but  Varro 
evidently  wishes  to  define  indusium  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
over-coat  supparus.  Moreover,  he  speaks,  apparently,  of  the 
female  dress,  having  already  discussed  the  toga  and  tunica  of  the 
men ;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  under-tunic  of 
the  women.  Perhaps,  later,  the  word  subucula  was  restricted  in  its 
sense  to  the  men's  dress  only ;  but  Varro  says  not  a  word  about  the 
mdusium.  being  the  inner  tunic  of  the  women. 

Persons  susceptible  of  cold  wore  several  tunics  over  one  another. 
So  Augustus,  Suet.  82  :  Hieme  quatemis  cum  pingui  toga  tunicis  et 
subuctUcB  thorace  lanco  muniebatur.  From  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  clavis  latua,  or  anguatus^  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
senatorial  or  equestrian  order ;  hence  tunica  laticlaviay  or  angusti- 
davia.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  lotus  clavua  was  a 
strip  of  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  tilnic  in  front,  running  down 
from  the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  while  the  angustus  consisted  of 
two  such  smaller  strips.  See  Euben.  De  re  Vest,,  and  Spalding  on 
Quindiliany  441.  These  strips  were  woven  into  the  cloth,  as  we  see 
from  PHn.  viii.  48":  Nam  tunica  lati  clavi  in  modum  gausapoe  texi 
nunc  prim.um  incipit.  The  phrase  mutare  vestem  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laying  aside  these  insignia ;  [which  always 
happened  in  public  mourning.]  The  expression  sordidatus  is  never 
used  of  soiled  clothing.  Dio.  Cass,  xxxviii. '14,  xl.  46;  Cic.  p. 
Plane,  41;  Liv.  JEp.  cv.  [But  when  the  whole  people  is  said 
mutare  vestem,  as  Cic.  in  Pis,  8 ;  Liv.  vi.  16 :  Conjecto  in  career  em 
Manlio  satis  constat  magnam  partem  phhis  vestem  mutasse  ;  this  must 
signify  that  they  laid  aside  the  toga,  as  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Boman  citizen.  This  is  further  clear  from  Sen.  PJp,  18,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Saturnalia,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  toga  was 
laid  aside :  qu4)d  fieri  nisi  in  tumultu  et  tristi  tempore  civitatis  non 
^batf  voluptatis  causa  ac  festorum,  dierum  vestem  mviavimus  ;  where 
the  last  words  mean  the  same  as  togam  exuere  just  before.    In 

IB 
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domedtie  mouming,  on  the  contrary,  've$t€in  mutare  is  to  put  on 
mourning  liabiliments.     See  Excursus^  Sc.  XII.] 

The  tunica  was  girded  under  the  breast  {dnctura) ;  those  however 
who  wore  the  lotus  clavus,  girded  only  the  under  one;  but  to 
this  rule  Csesar  was  an  exception.  Suet.  Cces,  45.  The  disputed 
passage,  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  3,  contains  a  mistake,  and  the  emendation 
tunica  prcecingebatur  will  not  at  all  accord  with  laciniam  traJiere. 
Quinctilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  garm^it :  Cut 
lati  clavi  jus  non  erity  ita  cingatuTy  ui  tunicce  prtoribus  oris  ivfra 
g&nua  paullumy  posteriorihus  ad  medios  poplit^s  usque  perveniani. 
Nam  infra  mvlierum  esty  supra  centurionum,  Ut  purpurcs  rede 
descendanty  levis  cura  est,  Notatur  interim  negligentia.  Latum 
haheniiwm  davwm  modus  esty  ut  sit  paullum  cindis  summissior. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  cinctis  is  in  the  ablative  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  dndura  of 
the  angusticlaviay  as  it  can  also  mean,  that  the  laticlavia  must  hang 
down  somewhat  lower  than  the  tunicce  interioreSy  which  were  always 
girded.  We  might  inquire  the  purpose  of  this,  as  the  toga  which 
was  thrown  over  it  quite  concealed  the  under  portion  of  the  tunica ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  toga  was  only  worn  in  public,  and 
that  on  arriving  at  home  it  was  immediately  put  off.  Men  who 
wore  low  falling  tunicoBy  talares,  were  always  censured.  The  upper 
twniea  had  not  long  sleeves,  but  the  suhucula  had. 

The  toga  was  the  Boman  robe  of  state,  and  the  tunica  was  the 
household  garment ;  but  in  bad  weather  and  out  of  Bome,  on  a 
journey  fbr  instance,  some  other  article  of  dress  was  necessary  as  a 
defence  against  1^  dust  and  rain. 

This  deficiency  was  suppHed  by 

THE  PJilNULA, 

a  kind  of  man:tle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  by  women.  Ulp. 
JXg,  xxxiv.  2,  23 ;  Lips.  Elect,  i.  i3,  25 ;  Salm.  ad  Spart.  Madr,  8, 
p.  25 ;  Lamprid.  Comm,  16,  p.  517 ;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774 ;  Alex.  Sev. 
27,  p.  926;  luid  Barthol.  De  Pamula, 

Tkas  garment  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  will  be 
BUffioiBnt  to  mention  here  the  chief  points  about  its  use  and  sup- 
posed nature.  i!t  seems  to  have  been  a  long  simple  mantle  without 
fileeveS)  and  having  probably  only  a  hole  for  the  neok.  It  was 
limwxL  'On  over  the  head,  and  so  covered  the  whole  body,  from  the 
neck  downwvnte,  inoluding  the  shoulders  and  arms.  If  the  statuee 
4DHde  kasowoi  i»y  JBart^oHni,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  oopy, 
can  be  refSeitad  tothis  kind  of  dress,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
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sewed  together  in  front  down  the  breast.  This  seam,  however, 
sometimes  goes  lower,  and  at  others  stops  on  the  breast,  and  then 
the  mantle  falla  down  beneath  it  in  two  halves,  which  might  be 
thrown  back,  and  so  leave  the  arms  free,  as  in  the  figure  given 
above.  The  most  striking  monument,  perhaps,  is  a  libertua  ou  a 
tomb  in  the  Lapidarium.  of  the  Vatican.     The  pfEiiida  was  made  of 


a  thick  strong  cloth,  especially  if  intended  foe  winter  use,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  woollen  gauea^a,  they  were  probably  used  for 
the  purpose.     Mail;,  xiv.  145,  Pwnyla  gatuapma : 

le  mihi  oandur  incst,  villorum  grutCa  timtii, 

Ut  me  v«l  media  sumere  me&ae  velte. 
Comp.  vi.  59.  Such  gaaaa^inas  came  into  use  only  a  short  time 
before  Pliny,  who  says  (viii.  48) :  Gausapa  (lanea)  patris  met 
memona  ecepere.  Qavsapa  was  originally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  particular  process.  See  Becker's  NacMrdge  zum  Auguat. 
p.  46.  Ibe  ptBiiuliE  wei'e  also  made  of  leather,  acwtne.  Mart.  xiv. 
130,  Pcea^la  scoriea ; 

lagrediai'c  vium  ccelo  li<iet  luqus  serena  ; 

Ad  subibis  uunqmun  scortea  desit  aqnai. 
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The  use  of  the  paemila  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient 
Boman  Kteratiire  known  to  us;  for  in  Plautus  it  is  frequently 
alluded  to  as  something  quite  usual.  When  Pliny  (xxxiy.  5),  among 
the  effigies  hahitu  novitias,  reckons  those  quce  nuper  prodiere  pcdnulisy 
it  only  applies  to  the  artistic  representations,  for  which  the  paenula 
was  but  little  adapted.  It  existed  along  with  the  toga,  the  place 
of  which  it  never  usurped,  although  the  lacema  doubtless  did.  It 
was  worn  next  to  the  tunica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys ;  Cicero  p, 
MiL  20,  cum  hie  cum  uxore  veheretur  in  rheda  poenulatua.  Ad  Attic 
xiii.  33.  Hence  it  was  the  dress  of  the  mulio,  Cic.  p.  Seat.  38, 
mulionica  pasnula.  It  was  also  used  in  the  city  in  rainy  weather. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  27,  pcenulis  intra  urhem  frigoria  causa  uterentur 
permiait,  on  which  Salm.  quotes  Seneca,  Quoest,  ■  Nat,  iv.  6.  The 
toga  was  then  worn  underneath  it.  It  was  likewise  worn  at  games. 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixxii.  21. 

A  similar  mantle,  likewise  worn  over  the  toga,  was 

THE  LACERNA, 

or  lacerncBy  and  often  confounded  by  later  writers  with  the  paenula. 
It  difitered  from  the  latter,  however,  in  not  being  a  vestimentum 
dauaumi  through  which  the  head  was  inserted,  but,  like  the  Greek, 
pallium^  an  open  mantle,  usually  fastened  together  over  the  right 
shoulder  by  a  fibula.    The  lacema  is  unquestionably  of  later  origin 
than  the  psenula,  and  Cicero  thus  complained  of  Antony  {Fhil.  ii.  30) : 
Nam  quod  quoerehaa,  quomodo  rediaaem :  primum  luce,  non  tenehris  ; 
deinde  cum,  calceia  et  toga,  nullia  nee  Gallicis  nee  lacema  ;  and  then  : 
cv/m  Gallicia  et  lacerna  cucurriati.     As  early  as  the  first  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  the  public  games,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius*  description  of  the  honours  paid  to  Claudius  by  the  ordo 
equeater,    Claud.  6,  Quin  et  apectaculia  advenienti  asaurgere  et  lacernaa 
deponere  aolebat  (ordo  equester).     It  was  not   designed  solely  for 
protection  against  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  paenula.     White  lacemae  only  were  proper 
costume  for  the  theatre,  when  the  emperor  was  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  we  see  from  Mart.  iv.  2, 

Spectabat  modo  solus  inter  omnes 
Nigris  munus  Horatius  lacemis, 
Cum  plebs  et  minor  ordo  maximusque 
Cum  sancto  duce  candidus  sederet. 

And  3t'v.  ^37,  Lacernce  alhce : 

Ampbitheatrales  nos  commendamur  in  ustu^ 
Cum  tcgit  algcutcs  alba  lacerna  togas. 
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The  lacemse  of  the  poorer  classes  were  sufficiently  unbecoming,  as 
we  may  naturally  suppose.     Juven.  ix.  27, 

Ping^ues  aliquando  lacemas 

Munimenta  togse,  duri  crassique  coloris, 

£t  male  percussas  textoris  pcctine  Galli 

Accipimus. 

Mart.  i.  93.  The  higher  ranks,  however,  displayed  considerable 
luxury  in  this  article,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
white,  took  care  not  to  have  any  lack  of  colours  in  the  lacema. 
Hence  lacernce  coccineoey  Mart.  xiv.  131,  amethystince,  etc.  A  purple 
lacerna  sometimes  cost  ten  thousand  sesterces.  Mart.  viii.  10. 
Darker  colours  were  also  used. 

THE  SYNTHESIS. 

The  toga,  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  its  folds,  and  the 
manner  of  adjusting  it,  was  too  uncomfortable  a  garment  to  wear 
in  common  household  avocations,  or  at  meals  [Spart.  ffadr,  22 ;  Sen. 
J5^.  18],  at  which,  however,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  appear 
in  the  bare  tunic.  Hence  there  were  regular  meal-dresses,  vestes 
ccBTiatorice,  or  toenatoriay  Mart.  x.  87, 12,  xiv.  135.  [Cap.  Maxim,  jun, ; 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  18;  Pompon.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  33,  muliehria coenatoriaJ] 
Petr.  21,  accubitoria;  ib,  30,  also  called  syntheses.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  form  of  this  synthesis  was. 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  have  been  a  mantle,  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vest,  [Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv,  ii.  26.]  Malliot  and  Mar- 
tin, Recherches  sur  les  Costumes,  say,  "They  generally  came  from  the 
bath  to  the  cosna,  and  then  put  on  the  synthesis,  an  exceedingly 
comfortable,  short,  and  coloured  garment."  What  Dio.  Cassius,  xiii. 
13,  says  of  Nero,  appears  at  variance  with  this  assertion.  ToiNc  5i 
/3ovXcvr4c  xtTwuov  rt  iv^ttvKdQ  dvOivov  cat  aivSoviov  mpl  fbv  avj^sva 
ix**>v  TfffTrdiTaTo,  if  we  compare  it  with  Suet.  Nero  51 :  circa  cidtum 
hahitumque  adeo  pudenduSy  ut  plerumque  synthesinam  indtdtbs  ligaio 
circu/m,  collum  sudario  prodierit  in  puolicum  sine  cinctu  et  discalceatus  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  xfwvtov  dvBivov  answers  to  the 
synthesis,  as  the  aivdoviop  does  to  the  sudaritmi.  In  which  case  the 
synthesis  would  not  be  any  kind  of  amictus,  but  an  indvmerUvm, 
Nothing  of  certainty  can  be  gathered  from  the  reliefe  and  pictures 
representing  Triclinia^  and  Biclinia;  for  in  these,  at  one  time  a 
bare  ungirded  tunic  is  visible ;  at  another,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  quite  uncovered ;  but  whatever  its  form,  it  was  an  elegant, 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  a  coloured  garment.     Martial  ii.  46 : 

Florida  per  yarios  ut  pingitiir  Hybla  colores 
Cum  breve  Sicanias  yer  populantur  apes : 
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Sio  taa  snpporitiB  pellucent  pnela  lacemis. 
Si  micat  innumeris  arcula  synthesibus. 

So  X.  29,  etc.  The  colours  most  frequently  named  are  coceinus^ 
praainusy  amethyatinus,  ianthinus.  Pliny,  xxi.  8.  The  name  came 
probably  from  their  being  carefully  folded  up  and  placed  in  a  press. 
Martial,  and  Senec.  de  Tranq.  An.  c.  i.  Men  who  were  particular 
about  their  appearance  changed  them  in  the  middle  of  a  meal. 

Mart.  V.  79 : 

TJndecies  una  surrexti,  Zoile,  coena, 
£t  mutata  tibi  est  synthesis  undecics. 

The  synthesis  was  never  worn  in  public,  except  during  the  Safur- 

nalia,  when  its  use  was  universal,  even  by  the  highest  classes. 

Mart.  xiv.  1,  141 ;  it  was  reckoned  absurd  to  put  on  the  toga  at 

that  time.     Mart.  vi.  24  : 

Nil  lasoivius  est  Charisiano ; 
Saturn  alibus  ambulat  togatus. 

Synthesis  is  also  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  namely,  as  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  apparel.  Salmasius,  ad  Vojpisc, 
Bonos,  15,  p.  772.     [Stat.  Silv,  iv.  9,  44 ;  Mart.  iv.  46.] 

THE  L^NA,  ABOLLA,  ENDEOMIS. 

The  names  that  are  mentioned  of  usual  articles  of  dress,  as 
loBTia  and  aholla,  can  hardly  be  determined  on  with  certainty.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  they  were  nearly  similar  to  the  lacerna.  Of  the 
former  indeed  Martial  says  (xiv.  136),  Lctnay 

Tempore  brumali  non  multum  Isevia  prosunt : 
Calfaciunt  villi  pallia  vestra  mei ; 

from  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  particularly  warm 
garment  thrown  on  over  the  lacerna  (pallia).  [Varro,  L,  L.  v.  133 : 
Lasna  quod  de  lana  multay  duarum  etiam  togarum  instar.  Paull. 
p.  117.]  Nonius  calls  it  a  vestimeiifum  militarey  quod  supra  omnia 
vestimenta  sumitur;  and  in  Cicero,  Brut,  14,  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Persius,  i.  32,  it  again  appears  at  the 
dinner-table.  It  was  hyacinthina  and  cocctna  (Juv.  iii.  283),  not 
less  than  the  lacema,  and  just  so  is  the  aboUa  Tyria  or  saiurata 
muHee,  Mart.  viii.  48.  [Suet.  Calig,  85,  purpureas  abolloe,']  Perhaps 
at  that  period  they  all  belonged  to  the  ccenatoria.     See  above. 

The  endromiSf  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  ( Juven.  vi. 
246 ;  Mart.  vi.  19,  xiv.  126),  was  not  a  garment,  but  a  thick  piece 
of  cloth,  forming  a  coverlet,  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
^fter  gymnastic  exercises,  to  prevent  cold  being  taken ;  in  the  same 
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maDner  Trimalcliio,  in  Petron.  28,  after  the  bath,  eavears  liimself 
with  a  coccina  gausapa, 

THE  COYEEINGS  EOE  THE  HEAD. 

t?  the  every-day  life  of  cities,  men  never  wore  anything  on  the 
head.  In  particular  cases  they  drew  the  toga  over  the  head.  But 
for  protection  in  bad  weather,  they  had  the  cttcullusy  also  cuculUoy 
a  kind  of  cape,  which  on  a  journey,  or  when  they  wished  to  be 
unknown  {ohvoluto  cajpite^  Lamprid.  Heliog.  33.  Juv.  vi.  118,  nocture 
nos  citcullos),  they  used  to  fasten  to  the  lacema  and  paenula. 
Martial  calls  them  liburmcos  or  hardatcoSf  iv.  4,  5 :  also  hardocu^ 
cidloBy  xiv.  128.  See  Salmas.  ad  Jul,  Cap,  Pertin,  8,  p.  551.  We 
see  from  Mart.  xiv.  139,  CucuUi  Uhurnici, 

Jungere  nescisti  nobis,  o  stulte,  lacernas  : 
Indueras  albas,  exue  callainas, 

that  they  were  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  cucullus  had  stained 
the  white  lacema.  We  also  learn  from  Epig.  xiv.  132,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  lacema  : 

Si  posBem,  tolas  cuperem  misisse  lacernas; 
Nunc  tantum  capiti  munera  mitto  tuo. 

It  is  true  he  sends  not  a  cucullus,  but  a  pileus ;  but  had  he  been 
able  to  send  iotas  lacernas  (i.  e.  with  the  cucullus),  the  hat  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  [See  Mart.  xi.  98,  v.  14,  x.  76. — ^The 
cuculli  were  often  worn  by  slaves  and  common  people  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  weather ;  Colum.  i,  8.  Lamprid.  Hel.  33»  tedus 
cucvllione  Tnulioiiico,'] 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hence  given  to  fishermen  and 
sailors  generally,  Plant.  Mil,  iv.  4,  41 : 

Facito,  ut  venias  hue  omattt»  ornatu  nauelcricd 
Causiam  habens  ferrug:ineani. 

Mus,  Borh,  iv.  55],  and  even  in  the  theatre,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  sun.     Dio.  Cass.  lix.  7.     [Mart.  xiv.  29,  Causia : 

In  Pompeiano  tectus  spectabo  theatro : 
Nam  ventus  populo  vela  negare  solet.} 

Aug'iatus  generally  wore  a  petasus.  Suet.  82  :  Soiis  vero  ne  hiherni 
quidem  pattens  domi  quoque  non  nisi  peiasattis  sub  divo  spaiiabatw. 
[The  pileus  and  petasus  were  made  of  felt.  Yates,  texiriimm 
antiquum.'] 

THE  COYEEINGS  OF  THE  LEGS. 

Trowsers,  hraccag,  were  quite  unknown  to  the  Bomans,  until  the 
time  of  the  late?  eTaperors,    They  belonged  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
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wore  them  mostly  in  the  shape  of  wide  pantaloons,  which  were  tied 
just  above  the  foot ;  so  we  see  them  on  the  Columna  Trajana^  and 
in  the  figures  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  it.  See  the  great  work 
of  Piranesi,  and  the  pillar  itself.  Comp.  Cas.  ad  Suet.  Aug,  82; 
Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  40,  p.  977 ;  Bottigor,  Vaseng.  iii.  p. 
184.  The  Barbai-ians  were  ridiculed  for  wearing  them,  Cic.  in  Pis, 
23  ;  p.  Font  11 ;  ad  Fam.  ix.  15.  [Ovid.  Triat,  v.  10,  33.]  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  un-roman  emperors,  or  those  who  had 
grown  up  among  the  Barbarians,  that  trowsers  came  into  fashion, 
coccineoe  hraccce,  instead  of  which  Alexander  chose  white  ones. 
Men  who  had  served  long  in  war  against  the  Northern  nations, 
assumed  their  dress,  and  likewise  trowsers.  .Tac.  Hist.  ii.  20,  of 
Csecina,  versicolore  saguloy  hraccaa,  tegmen  harbarum,  indutua  togatos 
alloquebatur.  But  this  was  not  allowed  publicly  at  Bome,  and 
Honorius  forbade  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal- 
masius.     [Lyd.  de  Mag.  1.  12.] 

Instead  of  these  coverings  for  the  legs,  the  Romans  had,  how- 
ever partially,  so  early  as  the  Republic,  strips  of  cloth,  faacias 
(Varro  De  Lib,  Educ.  in  Non.  ii.  312 ;  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur,  5,  Or,  de 
har,  resp,  21 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  255),  with  which  they  protected  the 
thighs  and  shin-bones,  and  thence  called  feminalia  and  cruralia^ 
and  also  tihialia,  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  25 ;  Suet.  Aug,  82,  feminali- 
bu8  et  tibialibus  muniebatur,  Quinct.  xi.  3, 144.  Many  persons  wore, 
in  addition  to  these,  sashes,  villosa  ventralia  (Plin.  viii.  48),  and 
wrappers  round  the  neck  and  ears,  focalia.  See  Heind.  on  Hor. 
Sat,  ii,  3,  255.  All  these  were,  however,  considered  marks  of 
eflteminacy.  [The  word  cubital^  Hor.  ib,  {fasciolaSy  cubital,  focalia) 
is  explained  by  some  to  be  a  cushion,  by  others  a  covering  of  the 
lower  arm  corresponding  to  fascias  and  focalia.  But  then  it  would 
hardly  be  in  the  singular  number.] 

THE  COYEEINGS  OF  THE  FEET. 

These  were  very  numerous,  but  may  be  classed  in  two  sorts, 
the  calceus  and  the  aoleoe,  which  certainly  both  occur  in  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  is  almost  doubtful  whether  the  multifarious 
names  which  are  used  to  designate  these  articles  of  dress  can  with 
certainty  be  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  on  statues ;  for  what 
Bubens  [de  Calce  Senatorio']  and  Balduin  [Calceus  Antiq,  et  Myst.) 
have  said  upon  the  subject,  does  not  clear  up  all  the  points, 
[although  Balduin  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  Bittner's  Diss,  de  Oalceis  is  still  less  important. 
[Bassius  de  Oen,  Calceorwm,    See  Fabric.  Bibliog,  Antiq,  p.  861,  and 
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Charidesy  trans,  by  Metcalfe,  p.  326.]    It  will  therefore  be  sufficient 
to  enumerate  the  chief  varieties. 


a  b  Solea  of  the  ordinary  torm. 

e  Half-shoes,  after  a  {Minting  found  at  Porticl. 

d  The  common  shoe. 

e  A  man's  shoe,  perhaps  the  caleeut  sencUorius, 

The  solecBy  sandals,  were  a  covering  for  the  foot,  which  was  worn 
by  men  only  in  the  house,  or  more  correctly,  in  domestic  life.  [In 
the  oldest  times  they  probably  wore  nothing.]  In  GeHius  xiii.  21, 
T.  Castricius  reproaches  his  former  scholars,  who  were  already 
senators,  for  appearing  soleati  in  public.  Still  this  restriction  can- 
not be  so  far  extended,  as.  to  say  that  no  use  at  all  of  the  solea 
vas  made  in  the  streets ;  for  when  they  supped  out  and  did  not 
bathe  in  the  house  of  their  host,  the  soleae  were  the  usual  covering 
for  the  feet,  and  were  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  reclined  for  the 
meal,  and  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.  Mart.  iii.  50. 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  interim ;  Mart.  xii.  88 : 

Bis  Cotta  soleas  perdidisse  se  questus, 
Dum  negligentem  ducit  ad  pedes  vemam. 

Hence  the  common  fexpression  deme  soleaSf  of  the  person  who  takes 
his  place  at  the  table,  and  poscere  soleas^  when  he  rises  to  go. 
Heindorf  ad  Hor,  Sat  ii.  8,  77.  From  Pliny  Up,  ix.  17,  it  would 
appear  that  calceus  is  sometimes  a  general  term  for  any  covering 
of  the  foot. 

The  form  of  the  soleae  and  the  manner  of  fastening  them,  are 
gathered  from  Gellius,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  many  antique 
statues,  particularly  of  females,  whose  proper  foot-covering  they 
were.  Generally  a  thong  passes  between  the  great  and  second  toe, 
and  is  there  fastened  to  another  by  means  of  a  ligtUa,  which  passes 
longitudinally  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot,  and  with  the 
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ankle-thong  keeps  the  whole  secure.  Sometimes  this  thong  isr 
di^ddod  just  at  the  toe  into  two  parts,  which  run  along  the  instep, 
and  are  fastened  by  ligulse  to  the  ankle-thong. 

As  they  were  used  in-doors,  and  in  private  life,  so  in  later  times, 
out  of  doors  also,  when  a  person  was  without  the  toga,  wearing 
over  the  tunica  the  lacema  only,  in  conjunction  with  which  the 
solese  always  occur.  To  the  toga  belonged  the  calceus,  a  real  shoe, 
which. covered  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure;  it  was  the 
only  foot-covering  in  general  use  in  public  life,  and  hence  is  often 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  toga."  Thus  Cicero,  Cum  toga  et 
calceis,  Pliny  (Epist.  vii.  3),  charging  Proesens  with  his  long  absence 
from  Rome,  says :  Quousque  calcei  n  usquamy  toga  feriata  ?  Tertull. 
{De  palliOy  5) :  Calceos  nihil  dicimus^  propriwm  togoe  tormentum.  But 
at  home  the  calceus  was  laid  aside  with  the  toga.  Cic.  p.  Mil.  20, 
domum  venit,  calceos  et  veaiimenta  mutat.  It  is  true  that  Suet,  says 
of  Augustus  (Oct.  78),  post  cihum  ita  ut  vestitus  calceatusque  erat 
conquiescebat ;  but  here,  calceatus  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 
He  says  (73),  forensia  autem  et  calceos  nunquam  non  intra  cuhiculum 
Jiahuit  ad  suhitos  repentinosque  casus  parata.  So  Plm.  Ep,  ix.  17, 
calceos  poscunt,  instead  of  aoleas.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  12.  The 
form  of  this  shoe  used  by  the  lower  classes  [called  pero  by  Cato,  in 
Pest.  p.  142,  and  Virg.  JEn,  vii.  690]  is  not  known.  In  a  beautiful 
but  mutilated  picture  from  Pompeii  {Mus.  Borh.  vii.  20),  a  female 
slave  is  divesting  a  sitting  man  of  his  shoes,  which  have  quite  the 
form  of  the  high  shoes  usual  among  us,  and  tied  in  front  with  a 
string ;  see  the  engraving  above.  But  that  this  was  no  common 
shoe,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  shape,  is  evident  from  the  per- 
son wearing  it,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  charm- 
ing female  dancers  {Mus,  Borh.  33 — 40)  have  the  same  covering  for 
the  feet.  These  shoes  are  sometimes  white,  sometimes  green,  but 
mostly  yellow  (cerinoe),  tied  with  red  strings  or  narrow  thongs,  and 
must  therefore  be  rather  taken  as  women's  shoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  senators  differed  in  more  than 
one  respect  from  those  of  others ;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  this,  Fhil. 
xiii.  13.  The  chief  difference  was;  that  the  senator's  shoe  was 
fastened  with  four  thongs  {corrigioe)^  which  reached  up  to  the  calf, 
and  were  then  turned  round  the  leg  {^Lora  patrida,  Sen.  de  Tranq. 
An,  11.]  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  27.  The  second  distinction 
was  the  lunula,  a  half-moon,  which  was  attached  to  some  part  of  it. 
Plutarch  {Qucest.  M.  76)  gives  the  derivation  from  the  original 
number  of  the  senators,  C.  Comp.  Mart.  i.  50,  31 ;  Juven.  vii.  192. 
[Zon.  vii.  9.]  In  Philostr.  {Vit.  Herod.  Att.  ii.  8)  this  lunula  is 
called  iviafvptoy  IXt^aynyov  ftr^voudsQf  and  then  he  says,  a^  rijv 
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tlykvftav  Iv  rol^  AffrpayoKots  exc^^    On  the  other  band,  Maztial  Bays, 

ii.  29 : 

Kon  hesterna  sedet  lunata  lingula  planta. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  this  mark  occurs  in  any  statue,  and  yet 
we  might  take  such  foot-coverings  as  occur  in  the  statue  in  Mua. 
Borh.  vii.  49,  for  the  calceiis  senatorius  (see  the  engraviDg  above). 
According  to  Cicero,  we  must  believe  that  only  senators  wore  it ; 
and  according  to  Cato  in  Festus,  those  qui  magtstratum  curulem 
cepissent.     On  the  contrary,  Plutarch  and  Philostratus  speak  only 
of  the  tvyhvua  ;  and  the  person  designated  by  Martial  was  anything 
but  a  senator.    Comp.  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  34,  4.    [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  these  shoes,  though  they  differed  but  slightly  from 
each  other:  (1)  Mulleus,  or  the  curule  shoe.    Lyd.  de  Mag,  i.  32. 
(2)  The  senatorial  shoe.     Cic.  and  Acron.  ad  Hor,     (3)  The  patri- 
cian shoe.  Plut.  ift. ;  Zon.  i6.;  Orell.  543,  cdlceispatriciis,  Lyd.  i.  17.] 
From  the  words  of  Horace,  ut  nigris  medium  impediit  crus  pelli- 
hu8,  and  of  Juvenal,  nigrce  lunam  subtexit  alutcef  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  black ;  but  Martial  expressly  adds,  Coccina  non 
Icesum  cingit  aluta  pedem  ;  and  if  this  very  shoe  be  rightly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  muUeuSy  which  had  passed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  Eomans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  passage  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
four  corrigiae.    See  Salm,  ad  Vopiac,  Aurel,  49,  688  ;  Miiller,  Etrusk. 
i.  269.     The  mulleus  was  red,  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  word 
may  be.   See  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  34,  10.    [Plin.  H.N.ix.,  17:  comp.  Dio. 
Cass,  xliii.  43.   The  mulleus  differed  perhaps  in  colour  from  the  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  i.  17,  32,  says  the  shoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patricians,  black.]    Otherwise  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  white  shoes,  and  the  latter  only  in  later  times,  when  variously 
coloured  ones  were  also  used.    They  were  borrowed  from  the 
women's  apparel,  and  hence  Aurelian  forbade  men  from  wearing 
them.  Vopisc.  49.    [The  crepidce  were  accounted  un-roman  (Pers.  i. 
127,  in  crepidis  Graiorum,     TertuU.  de  Pall,  4  ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  3,  14), 
and  are  always  mentioned  along  with  the  €hlamy%  and  Pallium, 
Cic.  p.  Rah,  10  ;  Liv.  xxix.  19;  Suet.  Tih,  13,  deposito  patrio  Tiahitu 
redegit  se  ad  pallium  et  crepidas,     Gell.  (xiii.  21)  makes  them  the 
same  as  the  solese  (so  Heindorf  ad  Hot,  Sat.  i.  3,  127),  but  they 
certainly  differed ;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Servius,  ad  Virg,  JEn,  viii.  458,  who  calls  the  calceus 
senatorius  a  crepida.   Isidor.  xix.  34.   The  caligae  of  a  later  age  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  military  (Brisson,  Antiq,  8el,  ii,  6),  but  were  also 
used  in  common  life.  Edict,  Bioclet,  p.  24.  On  Compagus^  see  Salin£|,s. 
qd  jfnh.  Poll,  Qq,Jlien,  16;  Lyd.  deJifag,  i.  17-] 
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The  poorer  classes  generally  wer^  clothed  in  the  same  manner, 

only  that  there  was  naturally  a  difference  in  the  colour  and  texture 

of  the  materials  used,  and  the  elegance  of  the  garments  of  the 

higher  ranks  was  altogether  wanting.     So  Juvenal  describes  the 

paupereSy  iii.  148 : 

si  focda  et  scissa  locema, 

Si  toga  sordidula  est  et  rupta  calceus  alter 

Pelle  patet ;  vel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum 

Atque  recens  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix. 

Many  men  in  good  circumstances  also  did  not  go  better  clad,  either 
from  negligence,  as  the  Schol.  Cruq.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  31,  relates 
of  Yirgil,  or  from  avarice,  as  Scaevola,  who  had  suddenly  become 
wealthy.     Mart.  i.  104 : 

Sordidior  post  hoc  multo  toga,  peenula  pejor ; 
Calceus  est  sarta  terque  quaterque  cute. 

The  labouring  classes  could  not,  of  course,  make  much  use  of  the 
toga. 

The  slaves  wore  only  a  tunica, 

THE  BEAED  AND  HAIE. 

In  ancient  times  the  Eomans  wore  beards,  Liv.  v.  41.  Cic.  p. 
Cad,  14.  The  first  tonaor  is  said  to  have  come  to  Eome  from 
Sicily,  A.  u.  c.  454.  Yarro,  B.  B,  ii.  11.  Plin.  ff.  X.  vii.  69  ;  and 
from  that  time  they  shaved ;  Qell.  iii.  4.  Hence  most  of  the  male 
statues,  down  to  the  second  century,  are  beardless.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  shave  generally.     Mart.  vii.  95 : 

Dependet  glacies  rigetque  barba 
Qualem  forficibus  metit  supinis 
Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cilix  marito. 

xii.  59.  Young  fops  only  shaved  partially  [Sen.  Ep,  114],  and 
sported  a  neat  little  beard  {bene  harhatiy  Cic.  Cat,  ii.  10,  p,  CasH, 
14;  or  harhatuli,  ad  Att,  i,  14,  16,  p,  Coel,  14).  The  day  of  shaving 
the  beard  for  the  first  time  was  observed  as  a  festival,  Pio.  Cass, 
xlviii.  34;  Ixi.  19.  Sabn.  ad  Lamprid,  Heliog,  31.  From  Hadrian's 
time,  beards  again  came  into  fashion,  as  is  evident  from  the  im- 
perial portraits.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixviii.  15;  Spart.  Hadr,  26. — ^The  hair 
was  worn  cut  short ;  in  case  of  mourning  only,  it,  as  well  as  the 
beard,  was  allowed  to  grow.    See  Excursus,  Sc.  XII. 

In  the  tonstrirKBy  the  hair  was  cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the 
nails  cleaned.  The  shearing  of  the  beard  took  place  either  per 
pectinem,  over  the  comb,  when  it  was  only  shortened,  tondehatury  or 
it  was  shaved  clean  from  the  skin,  radehatuVf  with  the  razor,  nova- 
cula,  which  the  tonsor  kept  in  a  theca,     Petr.  94.     The  passage  iii 
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Plaut.  Capt,  ii.  2,  16,  is  amusing  on  account  of  the  play  upon  the 
word  tondere. 

Nunc  senez  est  in  tonstrina :  nunc  jam  cultros  attinet — 
Ne  id  quidem  involucre  injicere  voluit,  vestem  ne  inquinet. 
Sed  utrum,  strictimne  attonsurum  dicam  esse,  an  per  pectinem 
Nescio  ;  verum  si  frugi  est,  usque  admutilabit  probe. 

Many  persons  plucked  out  the  stray  hairs  from  the  face  with  fine 
pincers,  voUelloei  or  destroyed  them  by  means  of  salves,  psilothrum, 
and  dropax,  as  weU  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Mart, 
lu.  74: 

Fsilothro  faciem  levas  et  dropace  calvam. 
Num  quid  tonsorem,  Gargiliane,  times  ? 
Quid  facient  ungues  ?  nam  certe  non  potes  illos 
Resina,  Veneto  nee  rcsecare  luto. 

comp.  vi.  90,  9.  The  ingredients  of  such  salves  are  given  by  Plin. 
xxxii.  10,  47.  The  volsellse  for  plucking  out  the  beard  are  men- 
tioned by  Martial  (ix.  28),  who  jokes  at  a  man  who  shaved  his 
beard  in  three  ways,  viii.  47.  Almost  aU  the  implements  of  the 
tonsor  are  enumerated  by  Plaut.  CurcuL  iv.  4,  21 : 

At  ita  me  Yolsella),  pecten,  speculum,  calamistrum  meum 
Bene  me  amassint,  meaque  axicia,  linteumque  extersui. 

Persons  of  wealth  and  distinction  had  their  own  barber  among  the 
slave-family,  who,  if  skilful,  was  much  prized.  Hence  we  read  in 
Martial  an  epitaphium  on  such  a  slave,  Pantagathus  by  name,  who 
is  called  domini  cura  dolorque  suiy  vi.  52.  Still  the  majority  repaired 
to  the  tonstrinoBy  which  became  places  of  resort,  visited  by  idlers  for 
the  sake  of  gossiping,  and  where  they  used  to  stop  long  affcer  the 
tonsor  had  fulfilled  his  duty  upon  them. 


THE  RINGS. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  rings.  The  Eomans 
wore  one  signet-ring,  at  least,  and  to  judge  by  the  statues,  generally 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-finger,  as  it  is 
called.  Ateius  Capito  in  Macrob.  Sat,  vii.  13,  gives  another 
account  as  regards  the  more  ancient  period.  It  is  known  that 
these  rings  were  in  the  beginning  of  iron,  and  that  the  golden 
ones  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  classes,  as  we  find 
in  PorceU.  Thes, ;  and  Rup.  on  Juv.  xi.  43.  Afterwards,  however, 
vain  persons,  desirous  of  displaying  their  wealth,  had  their  hands 
literally  covered  with  rings,  so  that  QuinctiHan  (xi.  3)  gives  this 
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special  direction  for  the  speaker,  Manus  mm  imphatur  annulii 
proecipue  mecUoa  articuloa  non  transeuntihus.     Mart.  xi.  59 : 

Senos  Charinus  omnibus  digitis  gerit, 

Nee  nocte  ponit,  annulos, 
Nee  cum  lavatur.     Causa  quae  sit  quaeritis? 

Bactyliothecam  non  habet. 

Some  persons  had  particular  cases  {dadyliothecce)  for  their  numer- 
ous rings,  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Comp.  xiv.  123. 
[Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxyii.  1.  A  bronze  dactylio- 
theca  has  been  preserved.]  Bings  of  immoderate  size  were  also 
worn,  as  the  same  poet  says,  with  bitter  satire,  of  Zoilus,  who,  from 
a  slave,  had  become  an  eques  (zi.  37) : 

Zoile,  quid  tota  gemmam  prsDcingere  libra 
Te  juvat,  et  miserum  perdere  sardonycha  ? 

AnniUuB  iste  tuis  fuerat  modo  cniribus  aptuB ; 
Non  eadem  digitis  pondera  conTeniunt ; 

and  the  effeminate  Orispinus  bad  lighter  rings  for  the  summer  than 
for  the  winter;  one  of  the  absurdities  that  made  Juvenal  exclaim' 

Difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere. 


EXCURSUS  II.    SCENE  VIII. 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AN  antiquarian  would  be  sadly  at  fault,  had  lie  to  write  a 
"^  history  of  the  fashions  in  female  dress  at  Borne,  or  even  to 
explain  the  terms  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
The  meaning  of  such  names  generally  vanishes  with  the  fashion 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  less  than  a  century  afterwards  there 
is  no  tradition  that  can  give  any  satisfactory'^  intelligence  about 
the  peculiarity  of  a  stuff  or  a  particular  form  of  dress.  Comment- 
ators must  fail,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  various  articles  of  fashion  mentioned  in  Plant.  Aul,  iii.  5,  and 
Epid,  ii.  2;  and  the  old  grammarians,  who  are  much  too  ready 
to  explain  the  natm'e  of  such  things  by  the  first  suitable  etymologj' 
they  can  meet  with,  can  be  but  little  trusted,  since  the  fashions 
of  earlier  times  were  probably  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us. 

Whoever  therefore  intends  to  treat  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  generalities, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  several  articles  of  dress 
always  remained  the  same  in  the  main,  and  the  modes  appear 
to  have  extended  mostly  only  to  the  stuff  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
accessories,  which  are  of  no  importance.  If  we  go  through  thQ 
catalogue  in  Plant.  Epid,  v.  39, 

Quid  erat  induta  ?  an  regillam  induculam,  an  mendiculam 
Impluviatam  ?  ut  istsB  faciunt  Testimeiitis  nomina. — 
Quid  ista),  quae  vesti  quotannis  nomina^  inyeaiunt  nova  : 
Tuuicam  rallam,  tunicam  spissam,  linteolum  csBsitium, 
Indusiatam,  patagiatam,  caltulam,  aut  crocotulam, 
Supparum,  aut  subminiam,  ricam,  basilicum  aut  exoticum, 
Cumatile,  aut  plumatile,  carinum,  aut  gemnum  ; 

we  may  ea.sily  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  names, 
they  refer  almost  throughout  to  a  difference  in  the  stuff.  But  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  national  dress 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
monuments  of  art,  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
selection  by  the  ai-tist  in  each  case  of  the  most  favourable  drapery, 
"but  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  articles  of  dress. 

The  complete   costume  of  a  Boman  lady  consisted   of    thiee 
tihief  poiiions,  the  tiuiica  interior,  the  stola,  and  the^nUla. 
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The  tunica  interior^  it  is  erroneously  supposed,  is  also  called,  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  indvsiwmy  or  intusiumy  according  as  the  word 
is  derived  from  induercy  or  with  Yarro,  X.  L.  v.  30,  from  intus,  In- 
terula  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
tunica  both  of  men  and  women.  Appul.  Flor,  ii.  32 ;  Metam.  viii.  533, 
and  frequently  in  Yopiscus;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  tunica  intima  in  Gell.  x.  15.  Appuleius  also  mentions 
indusiati  pueri,  but  only  in  cases  where  a  deviation  from,  custom 
takes  place.  The  tunica  interior  was  a  simple  shift,  which,  at  least  in 
earlier  times,  had  not  sleeves,  any  more  than  originally  the  Greek 
XiTiuv*  According  to  Non.  xiv.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  the  body 
(though  this  must  hardly  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense),  and  was  not 
girded  whenever  the  second  tunica  was  put  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
worn  within-doors,  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  the  assumption 
that  the  semicinctium  was  particularly  destined  for  this  purpose,  is 
entirely  arbitrary.     For  in  Martial  (xiv.  153,  Semicinctium) : 

Det  tunicam  dives ;  ego  te  prsecmgere  possum. 
Essem  si  locuples,  munus  utrumque  darem. 

it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  girdle  of  the  tunica  virorumy  and  so  in  Petr.  94. 
Stays  for  compressing  the  form  into  an  unnatural  appearance  of 
slimness  were  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  would  have  been  an 
abomination  in  their  eyes.     In  Terent.  Eun,  ii.  3,  21 : 

Hand  similis  virgo  est  Tirginum  iiostrarum,  quas  matrcs  student 
Demissis  humcris  esse,  vincto  pectore,  ut  gracila;  sient. 
Si  qua  est  habitior  paullo,  pugilem  esse  aiunt ;  dcducunt  cibum. 
Tanietsi  bona'st  natura,  reddunt  curatura  juneeas. 

a  severe  censure  is  conveyed  of  so  unnatural  a  taste,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  /the  nwnuments  of  aii;.  Still  we  should  be  in 
error  if  we  supposed  that  a  girl  in  those  days,  even  though  vincto 
pedorey  was  provided  with  stays.  All  they  had  was  a  bosom-band, 
etrophiumy  mamillarey  for  the  pui-pose  of  elevating  the  bosom,  and 
also  perhaps  to  confine  somewhat  the  nimiva  tumor.  We  must  not 
confound  with  this  what  Martial  calls  the  fascia  pectoralis,  xiv.  134: 

Fascia  crescentes  dominsB  compesce  papillag, 
Ut  sit  quod  capiat  nostra  tegatque  manus. 

Such  faadcey  as  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  to  confine 
the  breast  in  its  growth,  and  were  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
usual  dress.  This  is  also  meant  by  Terence ;  on  which  see  Stall- 
baum's  note,  and  Seal,  ad  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  59. 

But  the  strophium  was  placed  over  the  inner  tunica,  as  we  see 
from  the  fragment  of  Tui*pilius  in  Non.  xiv.  8 : 

Me  miseram !     Quid  agam  ?    Inter  vias  epistola  cecidit  mihi, 
lofelix  inter  tuniculam  ac  strophium  quam  collocavcram. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  usually  of  leather,  at  least  Martial,  xiv.  66, 
slludes  to  this,  Mamillare : 

Taurino  poteras  pectus  constringere  tergo ; 
Kam  pellis  mammas  non  capit  ista  tuas. 

and  for  this  reason  is  called  by  Catull.  64,  65,  tereti  strophio  luctau" 
tea  vincta  jpapillas,  Bottiger's  statement,  that  atrophium  was  not 
called  mamillare,  except  when  designed  to  gird  in  the  too  much 
developed  bosom,  is  perfectly  groundless,  and  contradicted  by  the 
same  Epigram  of  Martial,  who  says  that  the  mamillare  of  which  he 
speaks  is  not  sufficient  for  so  large  a  breast. 

Over  the  tunica  interior  was  drawn  the  stola,  also  a  tunica  but 
with  sleeves,  which,  however,  in  general,  only  covered  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  These  were  not  sewn  together,  but  the  opening 
on  the  outer  side  was  fastened  by  clasps,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
with  the  tunica  without  sleeves,  the  parts  of  which  covering  the 
breast  and  back  were  only  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of 
B.  fibula,  [Isidor.  xix.  31,  fihuloe  aunt  quihus  pectus  feminarum  ornatur 
vd  pallium  tenetur.  See  Mus.  Borh.  vii.  48.]  The  matter  is  rendered 
clearest  by  monuments,  such  as  the  bronze  statue  in  the  Mus,  Borh, 
ii.  t.  4,  although  the  dress  be  not  Eoman.  The  girl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  fasten  the  two  parts  over  the  shoulders,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  still  uncovered.  Although 
the  stola  generally  had  sleeves,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  them, 
as  in  the  statue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  following  engraving 
from  the  Mus.  Borh.  iii.  t.  37,  in  which  the  under  tunica  had  sleeves, 
but  the  upper  none :  it  is  fastened  high  up,  above  the  shoulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-like  clasp,  so  that  the  front  and  back  part  have 
no  other  fastening.  The  statue  given  by  Yisconti,  Monum.  Gahini, 
34,  seems  to  be  clad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  half-bronze  figure 
in  the  Mus.  Borh.  viii.  t.  59,  the  under  tunica  only  has  sleeves, 
while  the  upper  is  provided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  What 
distinguished  this  upper  tunica  from  the  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  or,  at  all  events,  was  never  absent,  was  the  instita  ;  according 
to  Bottiger  a  broad  flounce,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
what  in  Poll.  vii.  54,  is  called  <rro\i^u>roc  x»''<*'>'«  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  on  the  chief 
passage  concerning  this  article  of  dress.     Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  29 ; 

Sunt  qui  nolunt  tetigisse  nisi  illas. 
Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegit  instita  veste. 

He  says :  quia  TnatroncB  stola  utuntur  ad  imos  usque  pedes  demissa, 
^jus  imam  partem  amhit  instita  subsuta,  id  est,  conjuncta,  Instita 
autem  Oroece  dicitur  tripnr'cSiXov,  quod  stolas  suhsuehatur,  qua  matronal 
utehantu/r :  erat  enim  tenuisstma  fasciola,  qwB  pra^textce  adjiciehatur. 
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If  the  Scholiast  be  right,  we  must  consider  it  to  have  been  a  nar- 
row flounce,  sewn  on  under  the  strip  of  purple.  Ovid,  Art,  Am.  i. 
32,  does  not  disagree  with  this : 

Queeque  tegis  medlos  instita  lohga  pedes ; 

for  longa  could  in  no  case  be  understood  of  the  breadth  of  the 
flounce,  but  only  of  its  reaching  far  down.  This,  however,  would 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  also  worn  broader. 

While  the  under  tunica  did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  knee, 
the  stola  was  longer  than  the  whole  figure,  and  was  consequently 
girded  in  such  a  manner  that  it  made  a  quantity  of  broad  folds 
under  ]he  breast,  and  the  instita  reached  down  to  the  feet,  which  it 
half  covered.  Hence  Non,  xiv.  6:  omnem  (vestem)  qucB  eorptis 
tegeret;  and  Ennius  in  Non,  iv.  49 :  Et  guts  illoec  esU  qucb  luguhri 
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tuceincki  u§  skila  9  In  the  case  of  ladies  of  disiiBetiaa,  th«  stola 
also  was  ornamented  on  the  neck  with  a  coloured  stripe,  bat  whether 
it  was  of  ptirple,  as  Bottiger  asserts,  there  seema  to  be  considerable 
doubt.  Perrarius  {de  re  Vest  iii.  20)  has  shown  (from  Nonius,  xir* 
19,  Patagiwm  aureus  clavua,  qui  pretiosia  veatibiM  immitti  aolet;  and 
Tertull.  de  Pall.  3,  pavo  eat  pluma  omni  patagio  inauraiiory  qua  terga 
fulgent)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  he  defends  this  opinion  also 
in  the  Analeda,  2.  It  was  then  a  similar  decoration  to  the  ektvua 
among  the  men :  see  Excursus  on  the  Male  Dreaa.  See  also  Yarro, 
L.  L.  viii.  28 :  quum  diaaimillima^  ait  virilia  toga  tuniuB,  mulielria 
itola  pallio;  ix.  48,  x.  27.  The  account  of  Isidor.  xix.  25,  Btola 
matronale  operimentum,  quod  cooperto  capita  et  acaptUa  a  dextro 
latere  in  Jcevum,  humerum  Tnittitur^  is  wrong.  • 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Eoman  matrons,  as 
the  toga  was  for  the  Eoman  citizens.  The  lihertinas  and  meratricea 
differed  thus  much  from  them,  that  they  wore  a  shorter  tunica 
without  instita,  and  the  latter  a  dark-coloured  toga.  Hence  in 
Horace  {Sat,  i.  2,  63),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matrona,  and 
the  same  opposition  occurs  in  Tib.  iv.  10,  3, 

Si  tibi  cura  toga  est  potior,  pressumque  quasillo 
Scortum,  quam  Servi  filia  Sulpicia^ 

and  in  this  sense,  Martial  says  in  defence  of  his  frivolous  Epigrama 

(i.  36,  8) : 

Quis  Floralia  vestit,  et  stolatum 

Perraittit  raeretricibus  pudorem  ? 

Indeed  the  matrona  found  guilty  of  incontinence  lost  the  right  of 
wearing  the  stola,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  toga.  So  the 
scholiast  of  Cruquius  relates  on  the  above  passage  of  Horace: 
Matronce  quae  a  maritia  repudiabantur  propter  adulterium,  togam 
accipiehant,  auhlata  atola  alba  propter  igTwminiam,  meretricea  auiem 
prostare  aolebant  cum  tegia  pulUsy  ut  diacernerentur  a  maironiaadulterU 
convidia  et  damnatiSy  quce  togia  albia  utebantur.  To  thi&  refer  the 
passages  adduced  by  Heindorf,  in  Martial,  ii.  39,  and  vi.  64,  4. 

Next  to  this  came  the  palla,  which,  however,  was  only  worn  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  the  women  what  the  toga  waa  to  the  men. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  toga,  and  will 
therefore  be  better  explained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  reason^ 
able  to  suppose,  that  as  the  men  were  extremely  particular  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  be  still  more  so  about 
the  most  ornamental  and  advantageous  way  of  arranging  the  paUa. 
It  fell  more  or  less  low,  sometimes  down  to  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  but  was  not  allowed  to  drag  along  the 
ground.    It  has  been  already  shown  from  Ovid  {Amor,  iii.  13,  24), 
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that  Bottiger  goes  too  far  when  lie  adds :  *  For  at  the  theatre  alone 
were,  trains  allowed  to  the  Heroes  and  Citharoedse  of  Antiquity.' 
Ottfr.  Miiller,  Etrush,  ii.  46,  has  also  explained  the  passage  in  the 
old  and  untenable  manner,  aiid  we  therefore  proceed  to  a  furtlier 
justification  of  the  explanation  given.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  (this  is  the  mosnia  Camillo  victa  of  Ovid, 
for  at  this  period  the  ruins  only  of  Veii  existed,  Prop.  iv.  10,  27), 
*  A  pompa  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  sacrifices,  the  festive 
path  was  laid  with  carpets.'  For  the  latter  assertion,  Ovid,  v.  12 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  are  referred  to.  But  in  Dionysius 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  found  about  such  a  covering  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  words  cannot  be  so  explained.  For  when  he  says  (v.  13), 
'  It  per  yelatas  annua  pompa  vias, 

the  vdatca  vice  mean  streets  adorned  with  foliage  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  as  in  Yirg.  JEn.  ii.  249,  and  Ovid,  Trist,  iv.  2,  3.  But  the 
second  passage  (v.  23,  seq.), 

Qua  Ventura  dea  est,  juvenes  timidaeque  puellae 
Praeverrunt  latas  veste  jacente  vias. 

which  is  the  most  important  one,  admits  only  of  the  explanation 
here  given.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  (vestis  jacena)  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  So  says  Statins  {Achill. 
i.  262) :  Si  decet  aurata  Bacchum  vestigia  palla  Verrere,  That 
vestis  jacens  may,  in  the  case  even  of  a  person  walking,  signify  the 
garment  which  touches  the  ground,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Ovid 
{Amor,  iii.  1,  9) : 

Venit  et  ingenti  violenta  Tragoedia  passu ; 
Fronte  comae  torva ;  palla  jacobat  hurai. 

There  were  therefore  cases  besides  at  the  theatre,  in  which  the  palla, 
contrary  to  the  usual  habit,  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 
Though  there  may  be  no  doubts  about  the  essential  nature  of 
these  different  portions  of  female  attire,  still  the  names  stola  and 
palla  have  received  an  entirely  different  interpretation  from  others. 
Eubens,  for  instance,  does  this,  and  the  same  explanation,  in,  the 
main,  is  to  be  found  in  Ottfried  MviUer's  Handhuch  d,  ArchdoL,  475, 
where  the  stola  is  taken  to  mean  the  under  tunica,  the  palla  to  be  a 
sort  of  upper  tunica,  while  in  place  of  the  palla,  as  explaiaed  above, 
the  amiculum  is  substituted.  Probably  this  explanation  is  based  on 
the  obscure  passage  of  Yarro,  v.  131,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
among  those  articles  of  dress,  qiuB  indutui  sunt.  But  this  account 
of  Varro's  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  said  elsewhere,  and  with 
Varro  himself,  de  Vita  Fop,  Bom,  in  Non.  xvi.  13 :  ut,  dum  supra 
terram  essent,  ricinis  lugerent ;  funere  ipso  ut  pullis  pallis  amidas. 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  word  amiciri^  since  amictm 
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and  indutuk  are  often  interchanged  by  the  poets,  thus  much  is  clear, 
that  the  palla  took  the  place  of  the  ricinus,  and  belonged  to  the 
amictus.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  contradiction ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  palla  in  the  best  Roman  period,  and  even 
later,  was  a  garment  thrown  round  the  person.  This  is  further 
clear  from  Appulg  Jtfe^am.  xi.  758:  palla  spJendescena  atro  nitorey 
qucB  circumcirca  remeanSy  et  suh  dextrum  latvs  ad  humerum  Icevum 
recurrens  umhonts  vicem  dejecta  parte  lacinice  multipJici  contahulaticme 
dependvla  ad  ultimas  oraa  nodulis  fimhriarum  decortter  confludtuibat. 
It  was  adjusted,  therefore,  like  the  toga.  Sometimes  the  extremity, 
which  hangs  in  front  over  the  left  shoulder,  was  drawn  under  the 
right  arm  behind,  as  in  the  statue  of  Livia.  It  need  only  be 
further  remarked,  that  it  is  the  upper  tunica  which  in  all  monu- 
ments reaches  to  the  feet,  and  that  consequently  there  would  be 
nothing  visible  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  under-garment)  with  its 
instita,  which  is  nevertheless  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the 
Eoman  matron ;  that  the  words  of  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  99, 
Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circumdata  palla, 

do  not  at  all  allow  of  the  latter  being  explained  as  an  indumentum; 
that  amiculum  is  a  general  expression,  which  is  equally  used  of  the 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  11 ;  that  we  cannot  refer  to  Plant, 
Cist,  i.  1,  117,  and  Pcen.  i.  2,  136,  as  these  passages  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  Roman  dresp,  and  the  word  there  used  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  \iiaTiov ;  that  Ovid,  Met,  xiv.  263,  affords 
just  as  little  proof  (comp.  Odyss,  v.  230) ;  and  that  we  cannot  draw 
any  inference  as  to  what  the  palla  was  from  Livy,  xxvii.  4,  reginas 
pallam  pictam  cum  amiculo  purpurea.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  adduce  some  new  and  authentic  arguments,  before  we  can  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  explanation  defended  by  Ferrarius,  and  recog- 
nised by  Bottiger  and  Heindorf  as  a  correct  one. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sat,  i,  8,  23,  Vidi  egomet 
nigra  succindam  vadere  palla  Canidiamy  he  supposes  that  palla  is 
poetically  used  for  tunica.  Canidia  comes,  palla  succinda  legendia 
in  sinum  oasihua  herhiaque  nocentibua,  [Herzberg  supposes  that  the 
palla  was  the  upper  tunica  of  the  women,  but  that  it  denoted  like- 
wise, in  a  special  sense,  the  short  over-cloak  which  the  matrons 
threw  over  the  stola,  when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  all  events, 
Becker's  explanation  does  not  accord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
classics ;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 
In  the  following  places  palla  is  most  probably  a  kind  of  mantle. 
Hor.  Sat,  i,  2, 99 ;  Varro  in  Non. ;  Sidon.  Apoll,  xv.  13.  See  above. 
Likewise  Isidor.  xix.  25,  eat  quadrum  pallium  muliehria  veatis  deduc" 
turn  uaque  ad  veatigia.     But  elsewhere  it  only  signifies  a  timica.    So 
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in  the  difficult  paeeag^e  of  Yarro,  Z.  Z.  y.  103.  A  ud,  ad  E'er,  iv.  47. 
Ut  cUhar<Bdu$j>alU»tnaurataindutu8f  cum  ckJamyde  purpurea  (where 
palla  (Signifies  the  tunic,  and  chlamys  the  mantle).  So  in  Liv. 
xxTii.  4,  palla  and  amiculum  must  be  so  explained ;  and  Ovid. 
Met,  xiv.  262 : 

Sublimis  flolio  pallamque  induta  nitentem 

iBfiiiper  awato,  circumyelatar  amictu. 

and  tI.  461 : 

Induiiur  pallam  tortoque  iaeingitur  angae. 

'where  palla  is  a  tunic,  a«  Tisiphone  was  girded  with  a  snake,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  had  it  been  a  man<le.  In  the  next 
place,  the  palla  is  sometimes  described  as  a  long,  at  others  as  a 
short  garment.    Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  13,  26 : 

£t  tegit  auratofl  palla  euperfoa  pedes. 
But  in  Mart.  i.  93 : 

Dinidiafqae  natee  Grallica  palla  tegit. 

"From  this  twofold  shape,  the  palla  w^as  thought  by  some  gram- 
marians to  be  something  between  the  mantle  and  tunic.  So  Non. 
yiv.  7,  tunicoB  pallium;  Sen.  ad  Virg,  j^n,  i.  6;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad 
Hot,  Sat,  i,  2,  90,  tunioopallium.  And  this  is  most  probable.  So 
that  the  paUa  would  be  a  broad  upper  tunic  of  greater  or  legs 
length,  which,  when  ungirded,  resembled  a  pallium;  but  when 
girded  did  not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  stola.  (Sen.  Troad,  i.  91, 
cingat  palla  tunicas  eolutae.)  In  the  latter  case,  a  mantle  might 
be  also  worn  over  it ;  in  the  first  it  served  as  a  mantle  itself.  This 
garment  was  the  dress  of  Citharoedaiy  and  actors,  as  is  plain  from 
the  above  passage  ad  Her,  and  Ovid.  Amor,  ii.  18,  15,  iii.  1,  12; 
Suet.  Cal,  64.  Courtesans  and  aduUerii  damnatce  were  not  entitled 
to  wear  the  palla  or  the  stola.] 

The  ricinium  was  a  kind  of  veil.  Fest.  p.  277  :  Ricw  et  ricul(s 
vocantur  parva  ricinia  ut  palliola  ad  usum  capitis,  Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  132  :  ah  rejiciendo  ricinium  dictum,  quod  dimidiam  partem  retror- 
sum  jaciehant,  Non,  xiv.  33  :  Ricinium  quod  nunc  Mavoriium  dicitur. 
[Isidor.  zix.  25,  calls  it  ricinium  and  MavorSy  and  even  eiolo, 
which  is  a  ndstake.]  These  expressions  [as  well  as  flammeum]  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period,  and  continued  to  be  used  only  in  respect 
to  the  flamin/ka.  But  the  fact,  that  they  covered  the  head  with  a 
vdl,  always  remained. 

[Females  used  the  same  sort  of  coverings  for  the  feet  as  men ; 
only  that  their  solesB  and  calcei  were  more  ornamented,  and  i& 
brighter  ooloure. 

Lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  fans  and  parasols.  The  former, 
fisbheUa^  were  used  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  insects  (for  which 
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purpose  the  muscariivm  was  also  used,  Mart.  xiy.  71) ;  and  also  to 
cool,  as  our  fans.     Ter.  Eun,  iii.  o,  47  : 

Cape  hoc  flabellum  et  Tentulum,  huic  sic  facito  dum  lavamus. 

Ov.  Amor,  iii.  2,  27 : " 

Vis  tamen  interea  faciles  arcessere  ventos, 
Quos  faciat  nostra  mota  tabella  manu. 

Al.  fadant—flahellay  comp.  Art.  Am.  i.  161..  They  were  generally  of 
peacocks'  feathers,  and  other  light  materials,  as  thin  platen  of  wood. 
Prop.  ii.  18,  59  : 

Et  modo  pavonis  cauds3  flabella  superbi. 

Glaudian.  in  Eutrop.  i.  l08  : 

Patricius  roseis  pavoniim  ventilat  alis. 

Parasols,  umhellcB,  often  occur.     Mart.  xiv.  28,  Umhella  : 

Accipe  quflB  nimios  vincant  umbracula  soles, 
Sit  licet  et  ventus,  te  tua  vela  tegent. 

xi.  73 ;  Juv.  ix.  50.  See  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  Oct.  80 ;  Burmann,  ad 
Anthd.  Lat.  ii.  p.  370 ;  and  Paciaudi,  (TKtaSofpo^rjfia  s,  de  umhellce 
gestat. 

OENAMENTS  OF  THE  HAIE. 

The  Boman  ladies  were  very  proud  of  fine  long  hair,  and  its 
ornaments.  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  118:  Quamvis  auro,  vestCy  gemmU 
exornata  mulier  incedaty  tamen  nisi  capillum  distinxerit,  ornata  non 
possit  videri.  Isid.  xix.  23.  Bottiger  has  spoken  of  the  way  in 
which  they  dyed  the  hair  (with  soap-like  pomade,  aptrnia  Batava 
and  caustica ;  Oato  in  Charia^  1  :  mulieres  nostras  cinere  capillum 
ungitahavty  ut  rutilus  esset  crinis,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Fest.  p.  262 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  JSn.  iv.  698) ;  and  also  on  the  false  hair,  and  blond 
wigs,  Mart.  v..  68,  xii.  23 :  Juv.  vi.  120  : 

Sed  nigrum  flavo  crinem  abscondente  galero. 
Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  163 : 

Femina  canitiem  Germanis  inficit  herbis, 
Et  melior  vero  quseritur  arte  color ; 

Femina  procedit  densissima  crinibus  emtis, 
Proque  suis  alios  efficit  sere  suos. 

The  various  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  are  seen  in  the  ancient 
statues.  Sometimes  the  marble  perukes  of  these  were  replaced  by 
others  to  suit  the  fashion.  See  Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  135 ;  Appul.  Met. 
ib.;  Tertull.  de  Oultu  Fern.  6.  The  simplest  method  of  wearing 
their  hair  was  in  smooth  braids,  and  a  knot  {nodiLs)  behind,  in  the 
modem  fashion ;  Mus.  Borh.  ix.  34 ;  or  the  ends  were  brought 
round  again  in  front  of  the  head.     The  other  extreme  was  the 
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tutulusy  a  storied  edifice  of  hair  oyer  the  forehead.  Eest.  p.  355 ; 
Varro,  L,  L,  vii.  44 ;  Mus,  Borh,  xiii.  25.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
shape,  bands  were  used,  taenia,  fasciaffaaciola,  caRed.  capital.  Yarro, 
L.  L,  V.  130  ;  but  especially  pins  {acus  discriminalia  ;  Isid.  xix.  31) ; 
many  of  which  are  preserved,  and  such  as  are  still.used  in  parts  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round. 

A  similar  pin,  though  it  does  not  seem  of  particularly  good 
workmanship,  has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  given 
in  the  Mua,  Borh,  ii.  tab.  xiv.  Bechi  considers  that  it  was  designed 
to  fasten  the  garments ;  but  Bottiger  has,  and  as  it  appears  rightly, 
explained  the  use  of  these  pins  as  bodkins  or  crisping-pins.  [Other 
costly  head-dresses  were  used.  Isid.  xix.  31,  Diadema  est  ornamen- 
turn  capitis  Tnatronarum  ex  auro  et  gemmis  conteoctum.  So  also  nim- 
hu8^  t6. ;  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  13,  25 : 

Virginei  crines  auro  gemmaque  premuntur. 

The  hair  was  dressed  by  ciniflones  or  cinerarii^  with  their  curHng- 
irons  [cala/mistrumy  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  129),  combs,  and  pomades,  and 
by  the  omatrices,  Macrob.  ii.  5,  p.  347.  Julia  mature  hahere  ccepe- 
rat  canos,  quos  legere  secrete  soltbat.  SuTntvs  interventus  patris  op- 
pressit  ornatrices,  OreU.  2878,  2933.  These  persons  were  regularly 
apprenticed  to  the  art;  Marcian.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  65.]  Not  only  by 
night,  but  also  for  convenience  by  day,  and  especially  when  busied 
in  household  affairs,  the  women  drew  a  net  over  the  head,  encircling 
the  hair,  reticulum  [Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  130,  quod  capillum  contineret. 
Kon.  xiv.  32  ;  Isid.  xix.  31],  KtKpvtpaXog.  Juven.  ii.  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  this  effeminate  habit.  These  hair-nets 
were  frequently  made  of  gold-thread,  as  we  see  from  engravings  in 
the  MuLS.  Borh.  iv.  t.  49,  viiii  t.  4,  5,  vi.  t.  18.  Hence  in  Juvenal, 
reticulum  auratum,  [They  also  used  caps  of  thicker  material,  which 
hung  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mitra,  calantica,  or 
calvatica.  Yarro,  ih.  Non.  xiv.  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  23.  Sometimes 
they  were  made  of  bladder.  Mart.  vui.  33,  19 ;  and  in  various  shapes. 
They  occur  in  vase-paintings.  See  Becker's  Charicles,  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  336. 

OENAMENTS. 

These  were  very  rich  and  manifold,  generally  of  gold,  set  off 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  15,  58  :  Faulinam 
vidi  smaragdis  margaritisque  opertam,  alterno  textu  fulgentibus,  toto 
capitey  crinihuSy  spira,  auribus,  collo,  monilihus,  digitisque,  quos  swmma 
quadringenties  H.  S,  coUigehat.  Lucian.  de  Domo,  7.  The  necklaces 
{monilia)  and  neck-chains  {cateUoe),  which  often  reached  to  the 
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breast,  were  very  magnificent.  Isidor.  xix.  13;  Plin.  ff,N,  xxxiii. 
2,  12 ;  Sen.  Med,  iii.  572,  auro  textili  monile  fulgens.  Paull.  Ih'g, 
xxxiv.  2,  32,  Ornamentum  mamillarum  ex  cylindris  triginta  quatuor 
et  tympaniu  margaritia  triginta  quatuor.  The  pearls  were  of  im- 
mense value;  Suet.  Coea,  60,  sexagiea  sestertio  margaritam  mercatus  est."] 
A  necklace  was  found  at  Pompeii  consisting  of  one  band  of  fine 
interlaced  gold,  on  which  are  suspended  seventy-one  pendants, 
like  small  ear-drops :  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasp,  on  both  parts  of  which  there  is  a  frog :  at  the  terminal  points 
where  it  was  clasped  there  were  rubies  in  settings,  one  of  which  is 
stiU  in  existence,  and  is  copied  in  the  Mus.  Borh,  ii.  14.  [See  also 
xii.  44.  The  arm-bands  were  called  armillce  (Paiil.  Diac.  p.  25), 
hrachialia,  spinther.  Pest.  p.  333 ;  Plant.  Men,  iii.  3,  4.]  Arm-bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  and 
Hesychius  says,  o^jf  to  xp^^^^^  vipippaxoviov.  In  Pompeii  too, 
several  of  the  kind  have  been  found.  See  Mus,  Borh,  supra,  and 
vii.  tab.  xlvi.  xii.  44.  The  latter  have  actually  rubies  in  the  place 
of  eyes,  pjadies  wore  in  their  ears  a  single  great  pearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  Inaures  ah  aurium  foraminihus  nuncu- 
patcBf  quihus  pretiosa  genera  lapidum  dependuntur.  Sen.  de  Ben,  vii. 
9,  video  wiiones  non  singula  singulis  aurihus  comparatoSy  jam  enim 
exercitatce  aures  oneri  ferendo  sunty  junguntur  inter  se  et  insuper  alii 
hinis  superponuntur,  Non  satis  muliehris  insania  viros  suhjeceraty 
nisi  hina  ac  terna  patrimonia  aurihus  singulis  pependissent.  Plant. 
Men,  iii.  3,  17 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239  ;  Paull.  Big,  xxxiv.  2,  32.  The 
rings  have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  All  these  ornaments 
were  called  ornamenta  muUehriay  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  5.  In  contra- 
distinction to  which  is  the  mundus  muliehriSy  quo  mulier  mundior  fity 
viz.  specula  (looking-glasses;  see  above,  and  Isid.  xix.  31),  matulcBy 
unguenta,  vasa  unguentariay  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet, 
as  combs  {pedineSy  Yarro,  L.  L,  v.  129),  of  box-wood  or  ivory ;  in- 
strmnents  for- the  nails  (Bottiger,  Sahina)y  and  rouge-boxea.  (They 
were  rich  in  cosmetics.  Lucian.  Amor.  39;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12,  50; 
Cic.  Orat,  23,  fu>cati  medicamen  candoris  et  ruhoris  ;  Ov.  Med,  Fac, 
73,  Art,  Am,  iii.  197  ;  Juv.  vi.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  have  been 
discussed  above.  Some  ladies  spent  great  sums  in  these  essences. 
Mart.  iii.  55: 

Quod  quacuraque  venis  Cosmum  migrare  patamus, 
Et  fluere  excusso  cinnama  fusa  vitro. 

In  Mus,  Borh,  xi.  16,  there  is  a  round  ointment-box,  with  a  pointed 
lid,  just  like  a  tobacco-box.  The  larger  chests,  with  mirrors  and 
other  articles,  called  cistce  mysticcBy  and  which  mostly  came  from 
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Praraeete,  are  described  by  MuUer,  Artkaeotogie  Y.  Many  toilet 
scenes  in  rase  and  fresco-painting,  and  on  sarcophagi,  hare  been 
p*«serTed. 

APPENDIX. 

THE  MATERIAL,   COLOUK,   METHOD  OF  MANUFACTUBDrO,  AOT)  OF 

CLEAXIXG  THE  GARMENTS. 

The  garments  were  manufactui-ed  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton. 
TJlp.  Dig.  xxxiy.  2,  23,  laneUy  linea,  sen'ca,  lombycina.  But  the  mate- 
rial most  used  was  wool ;  and  the  toga  could  not  be  made  of  any- 
thing else. 

In  Italy,  the  best  was  obtained  in  Apulia,  round  Tarentum. 
Plin.  viii.  48  [Colum.  vii.  2,  4] ;  Mart.  xiv.  Ido  : 

Velleribus  primis  Apulia,  Parma  secandis 
Kobilifi ;  Altinum  tertia  laudat  ovis. 

Of  the  foreign  sorts,  the  Milesian  [Samian]  and  Laconian,  as  well 
as  several  others  mentioned  in  Pliny,  were  celebrated.  [Yates, 
Textrinum  Antiquorum;  An  Account  of  the  Art  of  Weaving  among 
the  Ancients,  A  lanarius  negotianSf  importer  of  wool,  is  mentioned, 
Orell.  Inscr.  4063.]  The  cloth  was  sometimes  thick  and  heavy;  at 
others,  thinner  and  lighter.  On  account  of  the  first-mentioned  qua- 
lity, the  toga  is  called  densa,  pingiiis  (Suet.  Aug.  82) ;  hirta  (Quinci. 
Inst.  xii.  10).  The  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  |>esca» 
wliich  signifies  only  the  new  garment,  or  one  that  was  more  woolly, 
and  not  so  closely  shorn ;  whence  sometimes  the  trita  (see  Obbar. 
on  Hor.  Epist.  i.  1,  95),  sometimes  the  rasa^  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
lighter  sort  served  for  summer-wear.  Mart.  ii.  85.  According  to 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  74),  it  first  came  into  use  under  Augustus.  Silk 
stuflfs  were  not  worn  till  late,  and  even  then,  serica  signifies  generally 
only  half-silk  cloth,  the  warp  being  linen  thread,  and  the  woof  of 
silk.  When  greater  accuracy  of  expression  is  used,  the  distinction 
is  made  between  suhaerica  and  holoserica.  [Isidor.  six.  22,  holoseriea 
tota  serica — tramoserica  stamine  lineo,  traiaa  ex  serico.']  Lamprid. 
Sev.  Alex.  40.  But  what  he  says  of  Heliogabalus  (26),  Frimus 
Romanorum  holoserica  veste  vsus  fertur,  quvmi  jam  suhserica  in  usu 
essenty  this  can  only  hold  good  of  the  men,  for  the  holoserica  stola 
mulierum  is  mentioned  by  Varro  in  Nonius.  As  such  garments  cost 
enormous  sums,  they  were  always  considered  an  article  of  extrava- 
gance. We  see  from  Quinct.  xii.  10,  that  silken  stuffs  {suhserica) 
were  used  for  the  toga  also.  [At  first,  however,  silk  garments  were 
worn  only  by  women,  Dio.  Cass,  xliii.  24  :  men  being  in  fact  for- 
bidden to  use  them.    Tac.  Ann.  ii.  33,  ne  vestis  serica  viros  ffxdard. 
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Vop.  Tac,  10 ;  Dio.  Cass.  lii.  15.  But  the  law  was  often  transgressed, 
e.  g.  by  Caligula,  Suet.  Cal.  52 ;  and,  later,  it  became  obsolete.  Solin. 
50.]  On  account  of  their  high  price  [Vop.  AureL  45,  one  pound  of 
silk  cost  a  pound  of  gold],  these  stuffs  were  woven  so  thin  that  the 
&mous  Coa  (which  were,  however,  also  composed  of  byssus)  were 
often  censured  by  moralists.  See  Bottig.  Sab,  ii.  115,  and  Hein- 
dorf  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  161.  The  garment  worn  by  Venus,  in  a  paint- 
ing from  Pompeii  (Mim,  Borb.  iii.  36),  and  that  worn  by  Phryne, 
as  she  is  called  (viii.  5),  must  be  considered  robes  of  this  sort.  In 
vii.  20,  it  is  not  much  thicker ;  and  of  them  we  may  say  with  Horace, 
pcene  videre  est  ut  nudam,  [Sen.  de  Ben,  vii.  9,  video  aericas  vestes,  ei 
vestes  vocandoe  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil  est,  quo  defendi  aut  corpus  aut 
denique  pudor  possit.']  The  silk  dresses  did  not  come  to  Europe  in 
the  web,  but  the  raw  silk  had  usually  to  be  manufactured  here. 
The  chief  passages  on  this  point  are  Aristotle,  H,  A,  y,  17.  (19.) 
[Isid.  xix.  27.]  Plin.  vi.  17,  20,  Seres  lanicio  silvarum  nobiles,  per- 
fusam  aqua  depectentes  frondium  canitiem:  unde  geminus  feniinis 
nostris  labor,  reordiendi  fila  rursurnqtie  texendi.  The  obscurity  of 
the  expression  has  induced  many  to  believe  that  the  robes  already 
manufactured  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  then  put  together  again. 
In  Rome,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Martial  (xi.  27,  11),  the  most  cele- 
brated weavers  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  [Silk- 
merchants,  sericarii  negotiatores,  occur  in  inscriptions.  Orell.  1368, 
4252.  The  sericaria  (2955)  is  a  female  slave,  who  probably  had 
charge  of  the  silk  dresses  of  her  mistress.  •  On  the  origin  of  silk, 
and  its  manufacture  and  different  names,  see  Becker's  Charides, 
Eng.  trans,  p.  316,  and  Yates,  Textrin,  Antiq,  i.  160 — 250.  Though 
linen  was  indispensable  in  a  household  (Non.  xiv.  5,  mentions  the 
Hnen  covers,  plagce;  xiv.  17,  linteolum  ccesicium;  and  frequently  the 
mappoe  and  mantelia,  or  napkins.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table 
Utensils,  Gausape  also  was  originally  of  linen,  though  afterwards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  little  used  for  dress.  Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speaking  of  the  women  (never  in  the  case 
of  the  toga).  Plin.  H.  N,  xix.  1 ;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
women  sometimes  wore  linen  garments.  See  Fest.  and  Paul.  p.  310, 
who  explain  supparus  as  vestimeiitwm  puellare  lineum.  Non.  xiv.  20 ; 

AppuL  Met,  ii.  p.  117 ;  Isid.  xix.  25,  mentions  the  amiculum  as  mere- 
tricium  pallium  Unburn,  and  the  anaboladium  as  amictorium  lineum 
feminarwm. 

It  is  not  till  later  that  linen  garments  for  the  men  are  met  with 
(for  the  legio  Untea/ta  did  not  derive  its  name  from  its  dress ;  Paul. 
Biac.  p.  115;  Liv.  x.  38;  and  there  was  a  special  cause  for  the 
priests  of  Isis  wearing  linen  robes,  linigera  itMrba,    Ovid,  Art,  Am,  i. 
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77 ;  Suet.  Oct.  12),  when  fine  linen  stofEs  became  an  article  of  special 
luxury.  Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex.  40.  The  young  slayes  in  attendance 
wore  robes  of  this  fine  linen.  Suet.  CcU,  lincteo  succinctos ;  Sen.  dt 
Brev.  Vit.  12 ;  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  10.  In  later  times,  linen 
was  valuable  from  its  fine  quality,  and  the  ornaments  worked  into 
it.  The  finest  came  from  Egypt  and  Spain  {CarhastiSf  Plin.  xix.  2 ; 
Non.  xiy.  28 ;  Lucan.  iii.  239. 

Floxa  coloratis  adstringunt  carbasa  gemmid. 

Virg.  JEJn.  viii.  34.)  Often,  however,  linum  appears  to  mean  cotton, 
hyastM,  and  vice  versa;  as  both  stuffs  were  very  similar,  e.  g.  laid. 
xix.  22,  Sunt  qui  genus  quoddam  lini  byaaum  existiTnent,  27,  25 ;  Auson. 
Eph.  Farecb.  2;  linteam  da  sindonem;  though,  elsewhere,  sindon 
denotes  cotton  stuflfe.  See  PHn.  xix.  1 ;  Poll.  vii.  76 ;  Becker's  Cha- 
ricleSy  Eng.  trans,  p.  316.  The  weavers  of  linen  stuffs  were  called 
linteonea.  Plant.  Aid.  iii.  5,  38 ;  Forcell.  Thes. ;  and  the  sellers  of  it 
lintearii.  Orell.  Inscr.  8,  4215 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xiv.  3,  5 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  6.  They  also  manufactured  stuffs  of  wool  and  linen  mixed,  lino- 
sterna.     Isid.  xix.  22. 

Here  the  question  arises  as  to  what  were  the  colours  of  these 
stuffs.  Originally,  the  customary  colour  was  white,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  permitted  one  for  the  toga.  The  poor  slave? 
and  freedmen  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  it  is  true,  but  this 
was  for  economy's  sake,  as  they  were  less  liable  to  soil.  These 
dark  stuffs,  fusci  colores,  Mart.  i.  97 ;  xiv.  127 ;  canusinoe  f usees ; 
comp.  129;  were,  partly,  dark  naturally  (the  wool  of  the  Bcetic 
sheep  was  dark-coloured;  Mart.  i.  97 ;  xiv.  133,  7ne  mea  tinxit  ovis; 
Non.  xvi.  13;  Ulp.  Big.  xxxii.  1,  70,  naturaliter  nigrum);  partly 
dyed  so  {color  anthracinus,  Non.  xvi.  14).  From  the  former,  the 
poor  were  called  puUata  turha.  Quinct.  vi.  4,  6,  ii.  12,  10 ;  Phn. 
Ep.  vii.  17 ;  Suet.  Oct.  40,  44.  But  the  higher  classes  also,  when 
in  mourning,  or  under  prosecution,  wore  dark  clothes  (hence  toga 
pulla,  sordida).  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Burial  of  the  Dead.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  extinction  of  the  old  republican  manners  that 
men  wore  coloured  garments,  viz.  Zaccrwoe  and  synthesis.']  The  fac- 
tions of  the  Circus  also  influenced  the  choice  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  the  first  century,  frequently  wore  coloured 
robes ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  applied,  with 
Bottiger  {Sah.  ii.  91,  109),  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  lighter 
cast.  [Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vii.  31,  and  Lucian,  de  DomOy  7,  prove  only 
that  inamodest  women  usually  wore  glaring  colours.  See  Becker's 
CharideSy  translaied  by  Metcalfe,  p.  320.]  In  the  paintings  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  even  of  the  grandest  subjects,  we  see  a 
far  less  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  robes,  as  sky-blue  and 
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violet.  See  Zahn,  Omam,  t.  19 ;  Mus,  Borh,  iii.  t.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
noble  figures  (vii.  t.  34),  the  tunica  and  palla  are  azure,  covered 
with  golden  stars.  These  are,  it  is  true,  not  portraits  of  particular 
Homan  matrons,  but  still  they  exhibit  the  taste  of  the  period ;  and 
in  Petron.  67,  Fortunata,  the  wife  of  Trimalchio,  wears  a  tunica 
cerasina,  Comp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32,  and  7 :  palloe  purpureoe  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  first  matrons.  Many  matrons  may  have 
retained  the  white  garment,  and  on  certain  occasions  coloured  ones 
would  probably  not  have  been  becoming,  but  this  cannot  be  assumed 
to  have  been  generally  the  case.     [See  Ov.  Art,  Am,  iii.  169,  185 : 

Quot  nova  terra  parit  flores,  cum  vere  tepenti, 

Vitis  agit  gemmas  pigraque  cedit  hyems, 
Lana  tot  aut  plures  succos  bibit,  elige  certos.  ] 

These  robes  were  made  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pur- 
pur  eaSy  coccinecBy  amethyatince,  ianthina&y  prasincBt  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  violet,  mallow  {molochinus)  caltha,  crocujs  (also  luteus, 
Ov.  Art  Am,  iii.  179 ;  Plin.  xxi.  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  xvi.  12,  2, 
11 ;  Isid.  xix. ;  or  iron-coloured,  ferrugineua,  Non.  xvi.  7;  Isid.  ih,; 
Plant.  Mil,  iv.  4,  43 ;  sea-coloured,  cumatilis^  Non.  xvi.  1 ;  greenish, 
galbinus,  Juv.  ii.  97 ;  Mart.  iii.  85,  i.  97 ;  Forcell.  v.  galhanum;'} 
but  there  were  also,  at  least  in  the  time  of  PKny,  coloured  prints, 
80  to  speaks  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  corrosive  preparation  laid  on 
previously,  the  impressed  parts  were  prevented  from  assuming  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Pliny  himself  is  fuU  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  vestis  impluviata,  Plant.  Epid,  ii. 
2,  40,  was  doubtless  a  figured  robe.  Non.  xvi.  3:  color  quad 
fumato  stilliddio  impletus.  But  the  vestis  undulata, — Plin.  H,  N,  viii. 
48,  74;  Varro  in  Non.  ii.  926, — was  equivalent  to  *  watered'  withue 
(Changeant  or  Moire).  (Becker's  Charides,  Engl,  transl.  p.  321.) 
Ovid.  Art,  Am,  iii.  177 : 

Hie  undas  imitatur,  habet  quoque  nomen  ab  undis  ; 
Crediderim  Nymphas  hac  quoque.  veste  tegi.] 

Although  this  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  regular  printing, 
yet  these  garments  would  seem  to  have  been  something  like  calicos; 
they  were  at  all  events  versicoloria.  [These  vetsicoloria  were  also 
made  so  by  weaving  and  embroidery.  Juv.  ii,  97  :  Coerulea  indutvs 
scutula ;  where  scutuloe  are  the  figures  woven  into  or  embroidered 
on  the  cloth.     Isid.  xix.  22 ;  Lucan.  x.  141 : 

Candida  Sidonio  perlucent  pectora  filo, 
Quod  Nilotis  acus  compressum  pectine  Serum 
Solvit  et  extenso  laxavit  stamina  yelo. 
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8tnpcs  or  borden,  woven  in  or  sewn  on  the  garments,  wCTe  caQed 
paragaudfE.  Cod,  xi.  8,  2.  The  whole  garment  was  also  so  named, 
Lyd.  De  Mag.  ii.  13;  Treb.  Claud.  17;  Top.  Aurd,  15.  /tnecejMira- 
gaudtje,  46;  Yop.  Prob.  4.  The  gold-embroidered  vesUs  plumata 
have  been  already  discussed.  Comp.  Stat.  Theh.  i.  262,  auraia 
palla.     Heyne  ad  Virg.  uSn.  i.  648. 

The  purple  robes,  as  a  chief  object  of  ancient  luxury,  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  W.  Schmidt,  Forsehungen  auf  dem  Gebitt 
des  AUerthums,  pp.  96—212.  The  bright  scarlet  colour,  coccumy 
from  an  insect  resembling  the  cochineal  (not  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion; secPlin.  H.  N.  ix.  41,  xvi.  8,  as  Isidorus  e&js,  vermiculus  ex 
mlvestribus  frondihtts),  must  not  be  confounded  with  purple,  from 
which  it  was  carefully  distinguished  by  the  ancients.  Suet.  Ker. 
33 ;  Mart.  v.  23 : 

Xon  nisi  Tel  cocco  madida  rel  marice  tincta 
Veste  nitcs. 

Quinct.  xi.  1,  31 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  70;  Mart.  xiv.  131. — Of  the 
purples  {conchiliuTn  in  a  wider  sense,  and  ostrum,  Isid.  xix.  28), 
we  must  take  care  to  disting^uish  the  juice  of  the  regular  purple 
snail  {purpura,  pelagiOf  a,]so  poenicum.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  113,  quod  a 
Pomis  primum  dicitur  allata  irop^vpa)  from  that  of  the  trumpet- 
snail  [hucdnum,  murex,  taipvl) ;  although  purpura  in  a  wider  sense 
includes  the  second  also,  just  as  murex  and  huccinum,  in  a  wider 
sense,  often  stands  for  purple.  PHn.  ix.  36,  61.  These  two  con- 
chy Ha  are  carefully  disting^uished  by  Paul.  v.  trac?iali\  p.  367,  al- 
though in  a  mercantile  point  of  view  they  are  often  confounded. 
Plin.  ix.  36,  62 ;  Non.  xvi.  9 ;  Mart.  xiii.  87.  The  two  ground 
colours  of  purple,  red,  and  blackish  (Plin.  ix.  36,  62),  were  mixed  so 
ingeniously,  that  thirteen  different  tints  were  obtained.  In  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Schmidt  distinguishes  the  pure 
from  the  diluted.  The  former  was,  in  later  times,  called  hiatta 
(Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  AureJ.  46;  Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm,  ii.  48;  Lyd. 
De  Mens.  i.  19),  and  was  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  Tj^an  and 
amethystine,  Plin.  ix.  38,  62  ;  Suet.  Ner.  32 ;  of  which  the  Tyrian, 
which  was  the  dearest  (the  pound  of  wool  costing  one  thousand 
denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63),  was  twice  dyed  to  give  it  the  magnificent 
dark  brilliancy,  Si^<j>oQ  and  Ina  tinctus.  Pliny.  Mart.  iv.  4,  quod  bis 
viurice  vellus  inquinatum.  Hor.  Epod,  12,  21,  iteratos  lance.  Comp. 
2,  16;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  170,  qu^  his  Tyrio  murice  lana  rubes,  Stat. 
Silv.  iii.  2,  139;  Lyd.  De  Mag.  ii.  13;  alsomwrea5  hiscoctus,  repetitus. 
The  violet  amethystine  purple  (also  called  ianthinum,  violacetmy 
Mart.  i.  97)  was  second  in  value ;  the  pound  of  wool  costing  only 
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one  hundred  denarii.  Plin.  iz.  38,  63.*  The  diluted  ok  pale  purple, 
on  the  other  hand  {jtis  tempercUur  aqua)^  was  called  coneh^ha; 
hence  Plin.  ix.  39,  Conchyliata  veatis.  Suet.  Ccea.  43:  Oic.  JPhU. 
ii.  27,  conchyliata  periatromaia,  Pliny  {ih,  and  xxi.  8,  22)  discusses 
the  manifold  mixtures  and  dilutions.  The  smell  of  the  purple  gar- 
ments, the  £fj8a0a  for  instance,  was  far  from  agreeable ;  Mart.  i.  50, 
32,  olidoB  veates  murice;  iv.  4,  ix.  63.  Wool  and  silk  were  the  chief 
materials ;  they  were  always  dyed  raw,  neyer  in  the  web ;  cotton  was 
never  dyed  purple,  linen  very  seldom.  Plin,  H,  N,  xix.  1, 5.  Dyers 
in  purple  (the  most  renowned  were  those  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia) 
and  dealers  in  it  were  called  purpurarit,  Orell.  Inacr,  4271,  4250. 
It  was  spun  and  woven  by  common  spinners  and  weavers. 

The  use  of  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  magistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  senators  and  knights,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Such 
borders  were  also  worn  by  private  persons,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
common,  spurious  purple.  Oic.  p,  Sesi,  8.  (Piso)  veaiitur  aapere 
nostra  hac  purpura  plebeia  ac  pcene  fuaca ;  where  fuaca  is  wrongly 
explained  as  violacea  by  Ferratius ;  whereas  that  belonged  to  the 
genuine  purple  hlatta.  This  fuaca  and  plebeia  corresponds  to  the 
fuXaiva  of  Cato,  in  Plut.  Cat,  Min,  6,  which  is  the  garb  of  a  com* 
mon  man.  and  not  fit  for  a  consul.  Only  magistrates  might  with 
propriety  wear  the  ornament  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  mdkuxwm.  In 
other  persons  it  was  considered  improper ;  and  hence  Cselius  was 
censured  for  wearing  the  genuine  purples,  Gic.  p,  Casl.  30.  But  as 
luxury  increased  apace,  this  distinction  was  no  longer  observed,  and 
not  only  were  borders  worn  of  the  best  purple,  but  even  whole 
garments  of  it.  The  women  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  made  any 
difi(»'ence  between  the  various  purples.  Yal.  Max.  ii.  1,  5.  But 
Caesar  issued  a  prohibitive  edict.  Suet.  Cces,  43.  against  conchyliatcB 
veateaf  niai  certia  peraonia  et  cetatihua  perque  certoa  dies ;  which  was 
repeated  by  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  xlix.  16:  r//v  r«  iaSffra  r»}v 
aXovpytf  fi^Bkva  aWov  cfw  r&v  ^ov\evr&v  ivSitcfOai,  As  aXavpy}^  is 
the  same  as  lioloverua,  all  purple,  or  genuine  purple,  Isid.  xix.  22,  we 
see  that  the  use  of  the  garments  with  a  purple  border  was  not  for- 
bidden. Nero  modified  this  interdict,  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  purple  {hlatta) ;  Suet.  Ner,  32.  Women  also  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  for  infringing  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  article.  But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again;  Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex,  40;  Yop.  Aurel,  46,  ut  hlatteaa  tunicaa 
matronoB  haherenty  29.  The  purple  toga  and  robe  were  now  alone 
forbidden;  these  being  the  exclusive  insignia  of  the  Emperor. 
Lactant.  iv.  7 :  indumentum  pwrpurce  inaigne  regias  digniiatia.  The 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  the  best  sorts  (hlatta)^  named  murex 
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9aiuT^  or  adarandui,  which  were  produced  by  the  imperial  mann- 
fectofries ;  the  conmioner  sorts  continaed  to  be  allowed,  and  were 
sold  in  the  shops.  Cod.  xi.  8,  3 ;  Cod.  Theod.  x.  21,  3,  x.  20,  18.] 
As  r^ards  the  Tnannfactnre  of  these  garments,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  came  almost  ready  from  the  loom,  and  therefore 
were  without  autura.  See  Schneid.  Ind.  ad  Scr.  B.  R.  s.  y.  tda; 
Beckmann,  BeUr.  iy.  39;  Bottig.  Furienem.  36,  and  Sab.  ii.  106. 
This  assumption,  howeyer,  seems  to  require  some  restrictions, 
With  respect  to  the  toga,  it  is  contradicted  by  Quinctilian,  and  it 
seems  eyen  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  pcenula  ;  and  if  we  look 
at  a  tunica,  the  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  two  panni,  which 
must  haye  been  &stened  together,  before  the  breast  and  back  could 
be  coyered,  we  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  it  could  at  once 
haye  been  woyen  in  that  form.  The  mistake,  perhaps,  consists  in 
taking  what  sometimes  occurred  for  a  general  rule.  The  pieces 
might  haye  been  woyen  on  purpose  for  each  separate  dress,  and 
first  become  perfect  garments  under  the  hands  of  the  vestiarii,  ves- 
tifid,  pomularti,  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  lists  of  sLayes. 
[Spinning  and  weaying  were  performed  by  female  slayes,  who, 
originally,  did  this  in  the  atrium,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
assistance  of  their  mistress.  See  aboye.  Later,  the  mistress  seldom 
assisted,  Colum.  xii.  pr^f.  9 ;  when  she  did,  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  special  conmiendation.  Orell.  4639,  lanifica,  pia,  pudica,  4860. 
Auson.  Parent,  ii.  3,  xyi.  3.  In  the  houses  of  the  great  there  was 
a  special  room,  textrinum,  or  textrina,  where  the  female  slayes 
worked,  under  the  suryeillance  of  the  tanipendia^  also  lanipens  serva 
and  lanipendus.  Pompon.  Dig.  xxiy.  1,  31 ;  Alfen.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,61; 
Cat.  xy.  1,  27.  See  the  instructiye  passage  in  Sen.  Ep.  90 :  Dum 
vult  describere  primum^  quemadmodum  alia  torqueantur  JUa^  alia  ex 
moUi  sdlutoque  ducantur,  deinde  quemadmodum  tela  suspensia  pan- 
dcrihus  rectum  stamen  extendat,  quemadmodum  tuhtemeii  insertum, 
quod  duritiam  utrimque  comprimentis  tram<B  remolliai,  spatha  coire 
eogantur  et  jungi,  textricum  quoque  artem  a  sapientibua  dixi  inventamt 
ohlittLS  postea  repertum  hoc  aubtilius  genus,  in  quo 

Tela  jago  juncta  est,  stamen  secernit  arundo. 
luseritur  medium  radiis  snbtemen  acutis, 
Quod  lato  feriuut  inseeti  pectine  dentis. 

Juy.  ix.  28;  Isid.  xix.  29;  Yates,  Textrin.  Antiquorum.'} 

The  Bomans  knew  nothing  about  washing  their  clothes  at  their 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  far  better  off  than  the  king's 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  whole  dress,  when  dirty,  was  handed  oyer 
to  the  ftdlo,  whose  business  consisted,  besides  getting  up  cloths 
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fresh  from  the  loom,  in  attending  to  thfe  scouring  of  those  which 
had  been  worn,  lavare^  interpolare  ;  hence  they  formed  an  important 
collegium,  Fabretti,  Inscr,  278.  [Orell.  4056,  3291,  4091.]  Schoett- 
gen,  Antiquitates  FullonioB ;  Beckmann,  Beitr,  iv.  35.  The  remains 
of  a.  fuUonia  excavated  at  Pompeii,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  business  of  the  fullonesy  are  more 
instructive  than  all  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
They  are  given  in  the  Mus,  Borh,  iv.  t.  49,  50,«  and  partly  in  Gell's 
Pompeianaf  ii.  51. 

In  the  lower  part  of  one  of  these  pictures  we  see  in  a  line,  in 
four  niches,  such  as  are  to  be  found  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  build- 
ing, three  boys  and  an  adult  standing  in  tubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  by  treading  with  their  feet,  alternia  pedihua^  the  clothes 
placed  in  them.    As  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  the  lixivium  another 
alkali,  with  which  the  greasy  dirt  contained  in  the  clothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  means  became  dissolved.     Of  this  kind  was  the 
nitru/m,  which  was  offcoD  used,  and  of  which  Pliny  treats,  xxxi.  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  urine,  which  was  therefore,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.     The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  with  the  feet ;  this  process  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  whilst  boys  lifted  the  clothes  out  of  the 
tubs.    Above  these,  in  a  second  compartment,  we  see  the  next  part 
of  the  process.     On  a  pole,  hanging  on  strings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  the  fullones  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brush,  very  like  a  horse-brush,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  it  up 
again,  and  giving  it  a  nap.     To  the  right,  a  second  is  bringing  a 
round  frame,  with  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  hiTT> 
and  through  which  his  head  is  stuck,  whilst  in  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a  vessel  with  handles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  was  designed.     The  white  gar- 
ments, after  being  washed,  were  vapoured  with  brimstone,  and  tiiey 
were  stretched  on  the  frame  whilst  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  beneath.    Whether  the  sulphur  was  so  evolved  in  the 
vessel  which  the  workmen  carried,  or  whether  it  contained  water, 
with  which  the  clothes  were  sprinkled  before  being  subjected  to  the 
brimstone,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.     To  the  left  sits  an 
oldish  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  be  examining  a  piece  of 
cloth,  whixsh  a  young  workwoman  has  brought  to  her.    The  golden 
hair-net  which  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  the  armlets  with  two 
green  stones,  show  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personages 
in  the  fiilloiua,    It  is  remarkable  that  the  young  man  carrying  the 
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frame  wears  an  olive-garland,  and  aboye  him  on  the  frame  dte  an 
owl.    This  must  relate  to  Minerva. 

On  a  second  wall  we  see,  in  the  lower  part,  a  yoting  man  in  a 
green  tunica,  giving  a  dress  or  piece  of  cloiJi  to  a  woman  wearing  a 
green  nnder-garment,  and  over  it  a  yellow  one  with  red  serpentine 
stripes.  To  her  right  sits  a  second  female  fig^ore  in  a  white  tunica, 
who  appears  to  be  cleaning  a  card,  or  other  similar  instrument. 
Aboye  them  several  pieces  of  cloth  are  suspended  on  two  poles. 

Lastly,  in  the  compartment  above  is  a  great  press  with  two 
screws,  to  give  the  dresses  the  finishing  touch.  In  this  manner  all 
the  dresses  were  prepared,  but  the  coloured  ones  had,  of  course,  in 
many  respects  to  undergo  a  different  treatment  (oomp.  Pliny,  xxxv. 
17) ;  and  thus  they  were  returned  to  their  possessors  with  a  new 
gloss.  A  garment  when  once  washed  did  not,  of  course,  possess  the 
same  value.  Hence  the  diapensator  of  Trimalchio,  in  Petron.  30, 
says :  Vestimenta  mea  accuhitoria  perdiditt  qvxB  miJii  natali  meo  diens 
quidem  donaverat^  Tyria  sine  dubio  sed  jam  semel  lota :  on  which 
Burmann  quotes  Lamprid.  Heliog,  26 :  Linteamen  lotwm  nunqttam 
attigit,  mendicos  dicens  qui  linteis  lotia  uterentur.  So  also  Martial,  x. 
11,  lota  terque  quaterque  togay  is  considered  a  poor  present. 
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^FHK  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times,  and  the 
•*•  very  refined  luxury  of  a  later  period,  appeared  most  strikingly 
perhaps  at  the  table.  The  prodigality  of  its  equipments  were  ulti- 
mately  made  not  only  with  the  view  of  indidging  the  palate  by  the 
choicest  dainties,  but  also  from  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  rarest 
articles,  at  whatever  price.  These  were  heaped  up  in  dishes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  being  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  simply 
because  they  imparted  an  additional  splendour  to  the  banquet,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  they  had  cost.  Besides  which,  the 
grand  object  of  the  Eoman  gourmands  was  not  merely  to  eat 
daintily,  but  as  much  as  possible ;  and  they  sought  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  so  doing  by  the  most  unnatural  means.  The  golden 
saying,  llfaut  manger  pour  vivre,  et  nonpas  vivrepour  manger,  was 
precisely  inverted  at  Eome.  As  such  importance  was  attached  to 
everything  relating  to  the  table,  there  is  naturally  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  a  description  of  the  habits  connected  with  it ;  and  several 
writers  not  only  take  pleasure  in  reverting  frequently  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  also  left  us  detailed  accounts  of  grand  banquets. 
Stuckii,  Antiquitates  ConvivaUs ;  Ciacconius  and  Ursinus,  De  Tri^ 
dinio ;  Bulengerus,  De  Conviviis ;  are  the  most  complete  writings 
thereon ;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  rather 
confused  masses  of  collected  passages,  than  lucid  expositions,  and 
also  abound  with  errors.  In  addition  to  these,  are  Meierotto,  Ueber 
b'tten  und  Lehensart  der  R'umer ;  Wiistemann,  Pal,  des  Scaurtis; 
but  the  best  compilation  is  that  of  Professor  Bahr,  in  Creuzer's 
Ahries,  407.  We  shall  here  treat  chieliy  of  the  meals  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  and  make  the  arrangement  of  the  triclinium,  the 
discussion  of  the  utensils,  and  wines,  the  subjects  of  particular 
articles. 

It  is  especaally  necessary  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  later  and  the  earlier  periods,  in  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
moLiies  of  writers,  the  principal  article  of  food  was  a  gruel,  puis, 
far,  odor,  Varro,  de  L.  L,  v.  22,  Be  victu  antiquiseima  puis ;  Plin. 
xviii.  8, 19,  Pvlte  non  pane  vixisse  longo  tempore  Romanos  manifestum ; 
comp.  Val.  Max.  ii.  5,  5.     Juvenal  (xiv.  170)  also  says : 

« 

scd  magnis  fratribus  horum 
A  scrobe  yel  sulco  redenntibus  altera  ccena 
Aniplior  et  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  oliu). 
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And  it  appears  also  to  have  been  in  a  later  period  a  common  dish 

at  the  frugal  board.     Mart.  y.  78|  9,  pultem  niveam  premens  hotelluSf 

and  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  lower  classes,  to  which  Mart. 

xiii.  8,  alludes. 

Imbue  plebeias  Clusinis  pultibus  ollas. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  passage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Etruria  (Ott.  Miiller,  Etrvsk.  i.  234),  and  it  was 
only  called  duaina,  because  the  far  dusintMn,  which  was  the  best 
and  whitest  grain,  was  especially  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  this  dish  was  commonly  eaten  through  tbe 
greater  part  of  Italy.  [See  Hauthal  ad  Fers.  p.  183.]  In  addition 
to  puis,  green  vegetables  {olera),  and  legumes  {legumina),  were  fre- 
quently used,  and.  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  public  banquets,  coencs  popu- 
lar es  (Plant.  Trin.  ii.  4,  69),  by  degrees  led  to  the  introduction  of 
better  meals,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  foreigners  no 
doubt  also  exercised  an  influence.  This  became  manifest  chiefly 
after  the  wars  in  Asia,  A.  1J.  c.  563.  In  earlier  times  no  private 
cooks  were  kept,  there  being  no  occupation  for  them.  Plin.  xviii. 
11,  28:  ^ec  coqtu)s  vero  habebant  in  servitiia  eosqtie  ex  macdlo  con- 
ducebant.  And  such  we  And  to  be  the  case  almost  universally  in 
Plautus.  On  the  contrary,  Livy,  in  the  passage  already  often  men- 
tioned (xxxix.  6),  concerning  the  luxury  which  was  introduced  from 
Asia,  says :  eptilce  quoque  ipsce  et  cura  et  sumtu  majore  apparari  cceptoe : 
turn  coquuSf  viliMimum  antiquis  mancipium  et  cestimatione  et  usUy  in 
pretio  ease,  et  quod  ministerium  fueraty  ars  haheri  coepta.  Until  the 
years  580,  no  private  baker  also  was  kept,  nor  did  any  follow  the 
trade  of  bakers.  PHn.  supra  :  Pistores  Bomos  nonfuere  ad  Persicum 
usque  hdlum,  annis  ah  urbe  condita  super  DLXXX.  Ipsi  panern 
faciebant  Quirites,  mulieru/mque  id  opus  eraty  sicut  etiam  nunc  in 
plurimis  gentivmh,  [In  the  country,  even  at  a  later  period,  women 
and  slaves  had  to  do  the  baking.  Ulp.  Big,  xxxiii.  7, 12 ;  comp.  Sen. 
Ep,  90.]  And  a  verse  in  Plautus,  Avl,  ii.  9, 4,  where  the  artopies  is 
mentioned,  might  have  been  considered  spurious,  had  not  Ateius 
Capito  inibrmed  us :  coquos  tvm%  panem  lautioribus  coqui  soUtoSy  pisto- 
resque  tantwm  eoSy  qui  far  pinsebant  nominatos,  Varro,  De  Vit  Pop. 
Rom,  in  Non.  ii.  643.  Necpistoris  nomen  eraty  nisi  ejus  qui  rurifar 
pinsebat.  But  in  Varro's  time,  skilful  pistores  fetched  immense 
prices,  as  we  see  from  the  fragment  of  his  satire  irtpl  IStafidrtav,  in 
Gell.  XV.  19. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  of  cookery,  and*  taste  for  deli- 
cacies, seem  to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  Borne,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Plautus,  as  we  see  from  Avi,  ii.  9 ;  Capt.  iv.  2 ;  MU, 
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iii.  1 ;  Cure.  ii.  3 ;  Menoichm,  i.  1 ;  Foen>  i.  3.  These  passages  were 
doubtless  written  in  allusion  to  Eoman  habits,  and  the  longing  of 
the  parasites  would  otherwise  have  been  devoid  of  meaning. 

In  considering  a  later  period  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
various  meals  which  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
thence  the  expressions,  jentacultmi,  prandiumy  merenda^  ccena,  ves- 
pema,  will  require  explanation.  [Dio.  Cass.  Ixv.  4,  dxpariiraffBai — 
aptaTfjffai — Stivvov — fAiradopiria.  Plut.  Symp,  viii.  6;  Suet.  Vit  13, 
jentaculay  prandidy  ccenas,  coniissationes.'] 

Jentaculum,  also  jantaculum,  was  the  name  of  the  first  meal, 
eaten  early. in  the  morning,  [in  ancient  times  silatumf  quia  Jejuni 
vinum  eili  conditum  ante  meridiem  absorbehant']  Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  2, 
10:  Jentaculum  est  primus  cibuSy  quojejunium  solvitur,  unde  et  nun- 
cupatum  Nigidius :  Nos  ipsi  Jefunia  jantactdis  levibus  solvimus.  The 
questions,  at  what  hour  this  meal  took  place,  what  it  consisted  of, 
and  whether  it  was  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are 
difficult  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  chance  manner.  Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Tacit,  11,  615,  assumes 
the  usual  time  to  have  been  the  third  or  fourth  hour,  but  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  fixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
having  been  regulated  according  to  each  person's  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  he  rose.  Hence  it  was  not  always  taken  before 
going  out  of  the  house,  but  when  they  felt  the  want  of  it,  and  even 
in  going  along,  as  Saumaise  has  shown,  and  from  him  we  may 
gather  of  what  it  consisted.  Generally  it  was  bread,  seasoned  with 
salt,  or  some  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  olives, 
cheese,  and  so  forth.  Vopiscus  says  of  Tacitus  (c.  11):  Panem 
nisi  siccum,  nunquam  comedit  eundemque  sale  aique  aliis  rebus  condi- 
tum, which  is  rightly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jentaculum.  So 
speaks  Seneca  too  of  his  frugality  {Epist,  82) :  Panis  deinde  siccus, 
et  sine  mensa  prandium,  post  quod  non  sunt  lavandoi  manus ;  where 
panis  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  prandium.  Others  took 
milk  and  eggs  besides,  and  mulsum,  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev,  30.  This 
passage  seems  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  jentaculum  was  not  con- 
fined to  children  and  weakly  persons,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
draw  inferences  for  the  Eoman  custom  from  Plutarch,  Eustathius, 
and  Didymus.  The  passages  commonly  quoted.  Mart.  xiv.  223, 
Jentacvia : 

Surgite ;  jam  yen'Qit  pueris  jentacula  pistor, 
Cristataeque  sonant  nndique  lucis  aves  ; 

and  Plant.  {Tru>c,  ii.  7,  46),  hujus  pater  pueri  illic  est;  usque  ad 
jentaculum  jussit  ali,  do  not  justify  any  such  conclusion;  for  in 
Martial^  it  is  evident  from  the  Lemma,  jentaculum,  that  a  particular 
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kind  of  posiay  whicli  served  for  the  boys'  breakfast^  is  meant.  StiU 
less  proof  lies  in  the  words  of  Plautns;  for  aJere  ad  jeniacuium 
means,  to  bring  np  to  that  time  wlien  the  child  is  no  longer  fed 
with  puis,  but  can  partake  with  others  of  the  ordinary  jentaculum. 
On  the  other  hand,  Yitellius  (Suet.  7)  asks  of  the  soldiers  who 
meet  him,  jamne  jeniassent  9  and  Martial  says  to  Caecilianiis,  who 
came  as  early  as  the  fifth  hour  to  the  prandium  (yiiL  67) : 

Mane  veni  potias ;  nam  cor  te  qninta  moretor  ? 
Ut  jentes,  sero,  Caeciliane,  renis. 

Comp.  also  Appul.  Met.  i.  60.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
such  a  breakfast  was  generally  adopted  soivendo  jefunio,  though 
many  might  haye  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from  .the  prandium. 

The  prandium  was  not  so  much  a  break&st  as  the  proper  mid- 
day meal,  though  it,  too,  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  preliminaiy 
repast,  while  the  more  bounteous  ccena  appeared  in  the  back- 
ground. [The  early  meal  of  soldiers  before  the  battle  was  so 
called,  laid.  xx.  2;  liv.  xxviii.  14.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place ;  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  whence  in 
Martial  (iv.  8),  sexta  quies  lassis  ;  consequently  about  mid-day ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  did  not  commence  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  hour;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  Claud,  34: 
Besiiariia  meridtanisque  adeo  deledahatur,  ut  etiam  prima  luce  ad 
spectaculum  dtscenderet,  et  meridie,  dimisso  ad  prandium  populOj 
persederet.  So  that  the  expression  meridie^  is  not  to  be  taken  so 
literally,  and  mid-day  might  doubtless  arrive  during  the  games. 
Many  persons  might,  however,  begin  earlier,  as  Saturio  (in  Plant. 
Pera,  i.  3,  33)  answers  Toxilus :  Nimis  pcene  mane  est,  Cicero  says 
of  Antony  {Phil.  ii.  41):  ah  hara  tertia  hibehatur;  and  peoplo 
generally  regulated  the  meal  according  to  circumstances,  as  Horaco 
on  the  journey  {Sat.  i.  5,  25),  who  would  scarcely  wait  for  the 
sixth  hour.  The  saying  of  PauU.  p.  :223 :  prandium  ex  Oraxo 
irpo'ivBiov  est  dictum, ;  nam  meridianum  cibum  caenam  vocahant,  agreeb 
very  well  with  his  accoimt  of  the  ccena.  He  meant  to  say  here, 
that  the  name  {prandium)  was,  at  a  later  period,  used  for  it  (the 
mid-day  meal),  and  that  formerly  the  cibus  meridiantts  was  called 
ccena.  [So  also  Plut.  Sympos.  viii.  6,  6 ;  Suet.  Oct*  78,  poit  cibwm 
meridianum;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  2,  medio  die."] 

The  less  common  term,  merenda,  appears  to  denote  the  same 
thing  as  prandium.    Non.  i.  118;    Fest.  Hxc.  xi.  92;    Isid.  Orig 
XX.  2,  12.     Merenda  est  dbus  qui  declincmte  die  swmitur,  quasi  pof^ 
meridiem  edenda  et  proxima  coence.     Unde  et  anteccenia  a  guihusdam 
vocantur.    What  time  Isidorus  meant  is  not  so  easily  told,  for 
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between  prandium  and  coena  there  is  no  plaoe  for  merenda.  But 
the  promuUia  belonged  to  the  coena  itself.  [Perhaps  he  meant  an 
evening  meal,  which  might  be  taken  by  way  of  exception.")  In 
Calpnm.  Sic.  Ed,  v.  60,  we  certainly  have 

Verum  ubi  declivi  jam  nona  tepescere  sole 
Incipiet,  seraeque  videbitur  hora  merendse. 
Bursus  pasce  greges. 

But  this  is  of  sheep,  and  merenda  denotes  meal-time  generally. 
But  we  gather  that  the  word  denotes  the  prandiiim,  without  the 
explanations  of  the  grammarians,  from  a  letter  of  Marc.  Aur.  in 
Pronto,  iv.  6:  Deinde  ad  mereniiam  itum.  Quid  me  censes  pran- 
disse?  Panis  tantulum.  Ah  hora  sexta  domum  redimua,  where  me- 
renda and  prandium  are  used  as  synon^ines,  and  the  time  is  before 
mid-day.  Purther,  in  Plant.  Most.  iv.  3,  27,  Theuropides  says  to 
Phaniscus : 

Vide,  sis,  ne  forte  ad  morendam  quopiam  devortcris, 
Atque  ibi  meliuscule,  quam  satis  fuerit,  biberis. 

Simo  had  shortly  before  come  from  the  prandium.  As  regards  the 
etymology,  Isidor.  cites  a  second  passage  :  Merum  hinc  et  merenda  y 
quod  antiquum  id  temporis  pueria  operariis,  quibus  {?)  panis  merua 
dahatur,  etc.  How  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  such  attempts 
at  guessing  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  once  apparent. 

We  learn  from  Plautus  [MencBchm,  i.  3,  25)  of  what  the  pran- 
dium consisted.  Phsedromus  [Cure,  ii.  344)  mentions:  Fernamt 
abdomen^  sumeuy  suis  glandium.  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
cold  dishes ;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  the  coena  of  the  previous 
day,  re/tjMice.  Cwrc.  supra;  Pers.  i.  3,  25.  Calefieri jmsi  reliquiaa ; 
and  to- which  the  parasite  adds  :  Pernam  quidemjus  est  apponi  fri- 
gidam  postridie.  In  later  times  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
dishes,  but  oleray  fish,  eggs,  &c.,  were  added,  and  mulsum,  [Oic.  p. 
Clu,  joins  prandere  and  mulsum,]  wine,  and  especially  the  seduct- 
ive calda  were  drunk  with  it.  Many  frugal  people  took,  however, 
a  very  simple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  PHn.  JSpist,  iii.  5, 10. 
Seneca  called  this  a  prandium^  sine  rnensa  post  quod  non  surd  lavandas 
manus. 

The  principal  meal  was  the  last  in  the  day,  coena  [duTrvovy  Plut. 
i6.] ;  but  whether  this  applies  to  the  most  ancient  times,  may  seem 
doubtful,  according  to  Festus,  Exc.  iii.  41 :  Cosna  apud  antiques 
dtcebatuTy  quod  nunc  est  prandium  ;  vespernay  quam  nunc  coenam  ap% 
pellamuSy  xvii.  149,  and  xix.  157.  If  the  derivation  given  by  Isid. 
Orig,  XX.  11,  24,  ccena  vocatur  a  communione  vescentium ;  Kotvbv 
quippe  Orceei  cemmune  dicunt,  be  correct  (and  it  is  more  probitrble 
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than  from  Ooir^\  this  meal,  whether  later  or  earlier,  must  always 
be  considered  a  principal  one.  If  the  name  ecensoB  be  correct,  it  had 
not  a  Greek  derivation  at  alL 

Apart,  however,  &om  this  account,  which  refers  to  a  period 
reaching  far  beyond  all  written  memorials,  the  proper  time  of  the 
coena  was  about  half-way  between  mid-day  and  sun-set,  i.  e.  the 
ninth  hour ;  but  as  this,  in  winter,  began  at  half-past  one,  the  time 
for  business  would  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  thereby, 
and  the  coena  was  then  deferred  tUl  an  hour  later,  by  which  means 
it  was  brought  to  about  the  same  time ;  for  in  summer  the  ninth, 
began  at  2  hrs.  31  min.,  and  the  tenth,  in  winter,  2  hrs.  13  min. 
Pliny  {Epist,  iii.  1,  8)  says  of  Spurinna:  Ubi  hora  halinei  nuntiata 
est — est  autem  hieme  nona,  cestate  octava — in  scie^  si  caret  ventOf  ambu- 
lat  nudu8.  Lotus  accuhat.  The  ninth  is  generally  named  as  the 
hour  of  the  coena.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26 ;  Martial  in  his  division  of  the 
day,  iv.  8,  G : 

Imperat  exstmctes  frangere  nona  toros. 

Of  course  the  time  is  only  reckoned  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  they  dined  later.  Mart.  vii.  51,  11.  Many,  on  the 
contrary,  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  ninth  hour,  ccenare  de 
die;  Mitsch.  ad  Hor,  Od.  i.  1, 19 ;  Eupert.  ad  Juv,  i.  49 ;  when  pro- 
tracted till  late  in  the  night,  or  till  morning,  they  were  said,  camare 
in  lucem.  [Mart.  i.  29,  in  lucem  bihif]  Such  convivia  were  called, 
in  both  cases,  tempestiva.  [Cic.  p.  Mur.  6,  tempestivi  convivii.'] 
Even  with  the  more  frugal  people,  the  coena  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  {Epist.  ui.  5, 13),  admiring  his  uncle's  extraordinary 
paraimonia  temporis,  says :  Surgebat  cestaie  a  ccena  luce  ;  hieme  intra 
primam  noctia.  This  left  about  three  hours  for  the  meal,  and  yet 
even  such  instances  were  rare.  As  business  was  quite  over,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  curtailing  the  meal. 

The  coena  consisted  of  three  parts:  1.  Oustus  {gustatio)^  or  pro - 
mvlais;  2,fercula,  different  courses;  3.  Tnenaoi  secundce,  Thegustus, 
says  Petronius  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designed  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  help  digestion,  as 
Ictduca,  Mart.  xiii.  14  : 

Claudere  quae  coenas  lactnca  solebat  avorum. 
Die  mihi,  cur  nostras  iDchoat  ilia  dapes  ? 

See  Heindorf,  on  Hor.  8at»  ii.  4,  59.  Also,  shell  and  other  fish, 
easy  of  digestion,  with  piquant  sauces,  and  so  forth.  The  sup- 
position that  the  meal  began  with  eggs,  whence  Acron,  on  Hor.  Serf, 
lb  36,  explains  the  proverb,  ab  avo  ad  mala,  agrees  very  well  with. 
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CSc.  Fam,  ix.  20,  Integram  fainem  ad  ovtim  affero;  wlio  means  that 
Hs  hunger  lasts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  Petron.  33,  the 
ovapavonina  also  belong  to  the  gustatio;  and  Mart.  xii.  19,  says : 

In  thermis  sumit  lactucas,  ova,  lacertum. 

This  was  a  gustus,  which  many  took  immediately  after  bathing. 
Apptd.  Met,  ix.  p.  656.  [Plin.  Ep,  i.  15:  Faratce  erard  lactucas 
singtUcB,  cochlece  ternoe,  ova  Una,    Varro,  i2.  i2.  i.  2.] 

They  also  generally  took  muhum  (see  the  Excursus  on  The 
Brinks),  as  wine  was  thought  too  heating  for  the  empty  stomach. 
Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  24 : 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falemo, 
Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis 
Nil  nisi  lene  decet ;  leni  prsecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius. 

The  gustus  was  called  promulsis  ;  but  not  because  the  viands  were 
taken  before  the  mulsum,  but  because  they,  with  it,  formed  the 
whet.   In  the  same  sense  Martial  says,  vpoTrivnvy  instead  of  gvstare. 

The  coena,  in  a  stricter  sense,  consisted  of  several  removes ;  /er- 
cida,  [also  called  miaaus,']  named  jprtma,  alteraf  tertia  coenay  followed. 
Mart.  xi.  31.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  with  two  re- 
moves (Cato,  in  Serv.  on  Virg.  ^n,  i,  637) ;  afterwards  there  were 
generally  three,  the  chief  dish, 'copw^  coenas  (Mart.  x.  31),  being 
placed  in  the  centre ;  but  they  did  not  stop  there ;  and  JuvenaFs 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  known :  Quia  fercula  septem  aecreto  coenavit 
avu8  f  [Suet.  Oct,  74 :  Casnam  ternia  ferculia  avi  quum  ahundantis^ 
aime  aenia  prcehehat.']  There  was  never  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  menace 
aecundce,  which  consisted  of  pastry,  hdlaria  (Gell.  xiii.  11),  jfresh 
and  dried  fruit,  [Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev,  37,]  and  of  dishes  made  only 
to  be  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  epideipnidea. 
Mart.  xi.  31 ;  Petron.  69,  [or  impomenta ;  Paul.  p.  108,  quasi  im^ 
ponimenta,  quce  poat  coenam  menaia  imponebant,'] 

By  the  expression  caena  recta,  is  meant  a  full  meal  of  this  sort, 
ah  ovo  uaque  ad  Tnala,  but  it  is  obscure,  and  opposed  to  the  aportula, 
[See  above,  and  Suet.  Oct,  74 ;  Veap,  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
dubia,  pura,  belong  only  to  particular  cases.  [Before  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  dishes,]  we  will  give  some  pas- 
sages on  the  subject.    Pirstly,  a  simple  meal  is  described,  in  Mart. 

X.  48  • 

Exoneraturas  ventrem  mihi  villica  malvas 

Attulit  et  yarias,  quas  habet  hortus,  opes, 
In  quibus  est  lactuca  sedens  et  sectile  porrum : 

Nee  deest  ructatrix  mentha,  nee  herba  salax. 
Seota  coronabunt  rutatos  ova  lacertos, 

Et  madidum  thynni  de  sale  sumen  erit. 
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Qmim  in  liis.    Una  poncter  ooBBiilm  nMon^ 

Hodiu  inhiiiiMini  imptua  ab  ore  Inpl^ 
£t  quae  nan  ^eani  ferro  stnictoris  ofelbe, 

£t  faba  fabromni,  prototomique  rudes. 
Fuliofl  ad  li2ec  coecisqae  tribus  jam  pcma  sapentet 

Addttnr;  latmii  mitia  poma  dabo. 

And  one  still  more  simple  in  y.  78 : 

Kon  deemot  tibi,  si  Toles  vpowivuv, 

Yiles  Cappadocs  gravesque  poni. 
Binais  cybiom  latebit  oris. 

Ponetar  digitis  tenendas  unctis 
Nigra  canliculus  Tirens  patella, 

Algentem  modo  qui  reliquit  hortnm, 
£t  pnltem  niveam  premens  botelhu, 

£t  pallens  faba  cum  rubente  lardo. 
Mensae  munera  si  voles  seciindae, 

Marcentes  tibi  porrigentur  uvae. 

The  first  three  lines  contain  the  gtutns;  ponere  is  said  of  the  fer 
culiim.  Comp.  xi.  52.  [Lucian,  Lexiph.  6.]  An  account  of  a 
grand  caena  pontiftcalU,  about  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the 
Bepublic,  will  be  found  in  Macrobius,  ii.  9 :  Ccena  hoBC  fuit :  Antt 
€OBnam  echirws^  ostreas  crudaSy  quantum  vdlent,  pelartda$,  sphondilos^ 
turduin,  asparagos.  Suhtus  gallinam  altHem,  patinam  o^rearumf 
peloridum,  halanoa  nigroa,  halanoa  albos;  iterum  sphondilosy  glyco- 
fnarida8f  utricaSf  ficeduhu,  lumhos  caprugineoSy  aprugnoa,  altUia  ex 
farina  invciuta,  ficedulas,  murices  et  purpuras.  In  carta  sumina, 
sinciput  aprugnum,  patinam  piacium,  patinam  suminis,  anates,  quer- 
cedulas  dixasy  leporea,  altilia  aaaa,  amylum,  panes  Picentes,  The 
guests  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  all. 

Much  about  the  usual  dishes  is  to  be  found  in  Heindorfs  notes 
on  Horace,  and  Wiistemann's  Pal.  d.  Scaur.  [Nonne,  de  re  dbaria.] 
We  shall  here  follow  Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Macrobius,  and 
Pliny,  [Plautus  likewise  mentions  several  dishes,]  without  referring 
to  the  receipt-book  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  unnatural  gormandizing 
of  a  later  age  {portenta  luxurice.  Sen.  Ep.  1 10,  luxus  mensas.  Tacit. 
A7in.  iii.  55),  when  innumerable  delicacies  were  procured  from 
distant  lands  at  an  enormous  cost ;  a  state  of  debauchery  whidi 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary  laws.  Comp* 
Sen.  Co7i8.  ad  Alb.  10.  ep.  78,  95,  114;  Cons,  ad  ffelv.  9;  Suet.  Vit, 
13;  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  19,  28;  Eutrop.  vii.  18;  Dio.  Cass.  Ixv.  3; 
Golum.  proef.  de  hort.  cultu;  Pacati,  Paneg.  Theod.  14. 
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FISH 

were  a  chief  object  of  Roman  epicurism,  thougli  several  sorts  also 

served  as  the  poor  man's  staple  of  subsistence ;  e.  g.]  Lac&i^tusy  a 

very  common  and  not  particularly  esteemed  sea  fish,  which  on  this 

account  is  often  introduced  in  mentioning  a  simple  meal,  as  Juven. 

xiv.  134 ;  Mart,  vii*  78.    It  was  eaten  with  eggs,  chopped  small, 

and  rue,  which  were  placed  either  round  or  upon  it  (Mart.  x. 

48,  11). 

Secta  coronabunt  rutatos  ora  laoertos, 

as  the  cyhiwrn,  salted  slices  of  a  fish  of  the  pdamides  species  (Mart. 
V.  78,  5),  also  a  cheap  dish,  whence  they  are  mentioned  together. 
Mart.  xi.  27. 

[Th©  mama  or  mena,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  28,  was  little  valued;  as 
also  the  sejpiola  and  l^aa.  Plant.  Cos.  ii.  8,  67.  At  Venice  the  little 
gohius  was  a  favourite  dish.  Mart.  xii.  88,  Col.  yiii.  17.  Of  the 
mugilis  we  know  little.  Plin.  ix.  17, 26.  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Mart.  x.  30. 
Sergius  was  called  after  the  auratat  or  orata  (Goldbrasse),  from  hia 
fondness  for  this  fish.  Macrob.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Varro,  R,  R,  iii. 
3 ;  PHn.  ix.  16,  25.  But  see  Pestus,  v.  oratay  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Lucrine  lake  were  the  best.  Mart.  xiii.  90.]  The  mullua  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  harhatuSy  Cic.  ad  Att,  ii.  1 ;  Farad,  v.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  favourite  and  expensive  fishes,  and  increased  in 
value  according  to  its  size,  and  to  an  almost  incredible  amount,  one 
of  six  pounds  having  been  sold  for  eight  thousand  sesterces.  See 
Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2,  33;  [Juv.  iv.  15,  v.  92;  Mart.  x.  37,  31; 
Sen.  Fp,  95;  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  12.]  The  smaller  ones  were  not 
much  esteemed.     Mart.  xiv.  97  : 

Grandia  ne  "viola  parvo  chrysendeta  muUo ; 
TJt  minimum,  libras  debet  habere  duas. 

[See  Plin.  ix.  17,  18.]  The  rhomhus,  turbot,  a  most  favourite  fish 
with  the  Eomans,  especially  when  large,  was  procured  best  from 
Ravenna.  PHn.  xix.  54,  79 ;  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat,  i,  2, 116,  ii.  8, 
30;  Mart.  xiii.  81,  iii.  60.  The  passer y  fiounder,  much  resembled 
it.  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  29;  Plin.  ix.  20,  36;  Col.  viii.  16.  Thewwrcena 
was  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  42.  The  best  came 
from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Tartessus.  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  11 ;  Juv. 
V.  99;  Col.  viii.  16;  Mart.  xiii.  80;  GeU.  vii.  16;  PUn.ix.  54.  The 
conger  and  anguilla  were  of  the  same  species.  Plin.  ix.  20,  37 ; 
Plant.  Mil,  iii.  1,  165.  The  asellus,  supposed  to  be  the  haddock, 
was  celebrated  (Varro,  L,  L,  v.  77 ;  Petron.  24 :  Post  asellum 
diarianon  sumOy  i.  e.  *'  after  delicacies  I  will  not  eat  common  food." 
The  best  came  from  Pessinus,  GeU.  vii.  16),  and  the  Ittpus,  sea-wolf. 
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Plin.  ix.  17,  28,  Mart  ziiL  89.  Thoee  caught  beUreen  two  bridges 
in  Hie  Tiber  were  esteemed  most,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  iL  2,  31 : 

XTnde  datum  aentis,  lupus  bic  Tibennus  an  alto 
Capius  hiet  ?  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tusd :  [L  e.  the  Tiber.] 

But  generally,  tbe  nTer-lnpns  was  considered  bod  eating.  Golnm. 
yiii.  16 ;  Macrob.  iL  12 ;  Mart  xiiL  17,  22.  Tbe  aearu*,  wbicb  is 
nnkDOwn  to  ns,  was  bigbly  prized ;  searo  datus  prindpoBhtSj  Heind. 
ad  Her.  Sat.  iL  2,  22;  Epod.  2,  50;  Macrob.  iL  12;  GoL  yiiL  16. 
Pliny  relates  tbat  tbe  emperor  Clandins  brought  it  from  tbe  coast 
of  Asia  Ifinor  to  tbe  sea  between  Ostia  and  OEunpania.  GelL  Tii.  16. 
Its  entrails  were  a  cbief  delicacy.  Mart  xiiL  84 . 

yisceribus  bonus  est,  cetera  Tile  sapit. 
Tbe  adpenser  (or  dops,  perbaps  our  sturgeon,  CoL  Tiii.  16],  best 
from  Bbodes,  GelL  yii.  16 ;  Yarro,  R.  R.  ii.  6,  was  in  ancient  times 
tiioagbt  a  great  ornament  to  tbe  banqnet  (Flin.  ix.  17,  27 :  Apud 
avUqwm  piscium  nobilissimus) ;  but  afterwards  feU.  mucb  in  repute 
and  value.    Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  46 : 

Hand  ita  pridem 
Galloni  prseconis  erat  adpensere  mensa 
Infamis :  quid  ?  turn  rhombos  minus  lequora  alebant  ? 

See  Scbol.  Cruq.  ib.  on  tbe  prceco  Grallonius,  wbo  first  sua  merucB 
cpposuit  tbis  fisb.  LuciHus  censured  this  luxury,  Cic.  de  Fin.  iL  8 ; 
p.  Quinct.  30;  Tusc.  iii.  18;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Mart  xiii.  91.  PauU. 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aquipenaer.  Salmasius  {Eaxrcit. 
Plin,  p.  941)  deriyes  it  from  aeus  and  pesna  or  pcma.  Ath.  yii. 
p.  294.  The  rich  Bomans  had  at  their  yillas  magnificent  pisdnoe  or 
vivaria  piscium,  stews,  filled  with  fresh  or  salt-water  fish,  Plin. 
ff.  N.  ix.  54,  79 ;  Mart.  x.  30 : 

Piscina  rhombum  pascit  et  lupos  rernas, 
Natat  ad  raagiatrum  delicata  muraena. 
Nomencnlator  mugilem  citat  notum, 
£t  adesse  jussi  prodeunt  senes  mulli. 

SheU-fish  were  also  a  delicacy,  Gels.  ii.  29,  cochleoBy  ostrea,  pelorides, 
echiniy  musctUi  et  omnes  fere  conchtUfE.  Varro,  L.  L.  y.  77 ;  Sen.  Ep. 
95;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  30: 

Lubrica  nasceDtes  implent  concbylia  lunie, 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  ^nerosae  fertile  testie. 

Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 

Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini ; 

Pectinibus  patulis  jactat  se  moUe  Tarentom. 

Heind.  ad  loc.  The  murex  was  an  edible  purple  muscle.  Mart.  xiii. 
87,  best  from  Baiae.  Macrob.  supra.  Peloris  (gienmuscbel),  Ath.  iiL 
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p.  90.  Faiua,  Mart.  x.  37,  best  from  the  Luciine  lake,  Mart.  yi. 
11.    Echinus^  sea-urchin,  Mart.  xiii.  86 : 

Iste  licet  digitos  testudine  pungat  acuta, 
Cortice  deposito  mollis  echinus  erit. 

PKn.  ix.  31,  51.  Pederty  cockle,  Ath.  iii.  88;  Plin.  ix.  32,  51, 
XKxii.'53;  Q^U.  vii.  16.  /SpAowc2t7wa  and  haUmiLBy  see  Macrob.  supra. 
The  oysters  and  snails  are  of  much  more  importance.  The  former 
was  an  article  of  great  luxury  {pcUma  mensarum  divitum,  PHn. 
xxxii.  6,  21).  Those  from  Circeii  were  the  best.  Plin.  hia  neque 
dukiora  neque  teneriora  ease  vlla  compertwm  est.  The  next  best  were 
the  Lucrine ;  at  least  they  were  thought  so  by  Sergius  Grata,  no 
mean  connoisseur  in  these  matters ;  who  was  the  first  to  form  ostre-- 
arum  vivaria  at  Baise.  Plin.  ix.  54,  79 ;  Hor.  Epod,  ii.  49 ;  Mart, 
xiii.  82,  Ostrea : 

Ebria  Baiano  veni  modo  concha  Lucrino. 

As  luxury  increased,  they  were  obtained  from  Brundusium,  Ta- 

rentum,  and  even  from  Cyzicum  and  Britain ;  and  then  fattened 

in  beds  in  the  Lucrine  lake;  Plin.  ix.  54,  79;  xxxii.  6,  21;  Gell. 

yii.  16 ;  Juv.  iv.  140 : 

Circeis  nata  forent  an 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum  Butupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu. 

In  Macrob.  ii.  9,  an  express  distinction  is  made  between  ostrecR  crudoBf 
which  were  handed  to  the  guests,  quantum  vellent,  and  patina  ostre- 
arum,  which  was  a  warm  dish  prepared  from  oysters ;  for  patina 
does  not  signify  the  dish  only  in  which  the  meats  were  served,  but 
a  covered  bowl,  in  which  they  were  cooked  (Plautus,  ubi  omnes 
patince  fervent,  ornnes  aperio),  as  well  as  placed  upon  the  table. 
[A  particular  sort  of  bread  was  eaten  to  oysters,  panis  oatrearius  ; 
Plin.  xviii.  11,  27. 

Snails,  cochlece,  Plin,  ix.  32,  51,  were  fed  in  ponds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Plin.  ix.  56,  82 :  Cochlearum  vivaria  inatituit  Fulviua  Hir^ 
pinua  in  Tarquinienai,  pauU)  ante  civile  heliums,  diatinctia  quidem 
generibus  earum,  aeparaiim  ut  eaaent  albae,  quce  in  Beaiino  agro  naa^ 
cuntur,  separatim  JUyricce,  quibua  magnitudo  prascipua,  A/ricanas, 
quibus  fcecu/nditaa,  Solitance  quihua  nohilitaa,  Varro,  R,  It,  iii.  14, 
discusses  the  rearing  of  them  at  length.] 

The  garum  was  a  sauce  made  from  the  entrails  and  blood  of 
certain  fishes,  and  probably  was  to  the  ancients  what  caviare  is  to 
us.  See  Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  8,  46,  {_garo  de  auccia  piacia  Iberi, 
viz.  the  acomher,  Plin.  xxxi.  7,  43.  On  the  scomber,  see  ix.  15, 19 ; 
Mart.  iii.  50 ;  Strab.  iii.  4  ;  Mart.  xiii.  102,  Oarum  aociorum : 
Exspirantis  adhuc  scombri  de  sanguine  prime 
Accipe  fastosum  munera  cara  garum.] 
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There  woe  ^ood  and  \md  qnaHtieB  of  it,  and  bence  we  find  H 
at  one  time  called  a  delidons  expenahre  food,  at  another,  irarthless 
and  common.  The  Sfloiiis,  from  whose  akin  it  is  here  made  to 
drop,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  passage  of  Petronins,  althongh  in 
c.  36,  he  has  somethiBg  similar:  Oirea  anguUm  rtpotUcrii  ficfavtrntM 
Mar$yaM  quatuor^  ex  quorum  uMadis  garum  piperaium  currdai 
mper  jnisoet,  qui  in  euripo  natabant.  The  garum  was  nsed  in  yarions 
ways,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  table,  and  oysters  even  were 
smeared  with  it.     Mart.  xiiL  82. 

Similar  to  it  was  aUc  or  aler,  Hor.  Sai.  iL  4,  73.  Hmndorf, 
after  Plin.  xxxL  8,  44,  explains  it  to  be  a  sort  of  garom  not  yet 
refined.  Kohler  thinks  it  was  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacies, as  oy^ers,  the  liTcr  of  the  mull  us.  and  other  ^ell-fish.  The 
muria  was  a  sance  of  a  like  nature.     Heind.  ad  Hot,  Sat,  ii.  4,  65 : 

Qood  pingvi  miscere  meio  mmiaqne  decebit 
Non  alia  qnam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 

The  best  miuia  was  made  from  Byzantine  thunnies  {ihynnt). 
Plin.  ix.  15,  20;  Mart.  xiiL  103,  Muna: 

Antipolitaai,  fateor,  sum  filia  thyiini ; 
Fiacia  St  aeombti,  son  tihi  aiisa  forem. 

Pliny,  xxyi.  4,  11,  mentions  mnria  made  frt>m  other  fish.  Mniia 
{dura  cruda^  mahtra)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.  CoL  xii.  6,  25. 
30;  Cato,  A  J2.  105. 

POULTRY. 

Thr  peacocks  and  fowls  have  been  already  discussed.  See  fur- 
ther, Lamprid.  Ser.  Alex.  37 ;  Mart.  xiii.  62,  GaUina  altUu : 

Pascitnr  et  duici  facilis  (r-iUina  fiarina, 
Pascitar  et  t^iebris,  ingeniosa  gula  est. 

ih.  63,  64.  On  the  capo,  see  Yarro,  iii.  9,  who  also  mentions  the 
fiittening  of  chickens  in  the  dark.  Sen.  Ep,  122.  The  aUilia  ex 
farina  turo/uici,  in  Macrob.  denote  a  chicken-pie.  On  the  pheasants 
see  aboTO,  and  Mart.  xiii.  72.  Pigeons,  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  66, 
67.     Turtur,  Plin.  x.  34,  52.     On  the  duck,  see  Macrob.  above. 

MarL  xiii.  52 : 

Tota  qiiidem  ponatar  anas,  sed  pectore  tantiim 
£t  cerrice  sapit :  cetera  redde  coco. 

Jecur  anteris  was  a  very  fiivourite  dish,  and  to  make  its  taste 
finer,  the  geese  were  fed  with  figs  and  dates.  See  Bader  on  Mart. 
xiiL  56,  [Hor.  Sal.  iL  8,  88;  Jnv.  v.  114;  Plin.x.  22,  27.  White 
geese  were  considered  .besL    Yarro,  B,  B,  iiL  10;   Hor.  supra. 
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Partridges  and  heath-cocks,  ptrddx  and  aUagen,    Mart^  adiL  65. 

Perdix : 

Ponitar  Ausoniis  avis  hsec  rarissima  mensis— 
Hanc  in  lautorum  mandere  saepe  soles. 
76  and  68 : 

Inter  sapores  fertur  alitum  primus 
lonicaram  gustus  attagenarum. 

Plin.  X.  48,  68 ;  GeU.  vii.  16.] 

The  field-fare,  turdtiSf  was  considered  a  great  luxury,  and  was 
not  only  eaten  when  in  season,  but  also  fed  all  the  year  round  in 
omithones  for  the  purpose.  Even  in  Yarro's  time  they  were  sold 
when  fattened  for  three  denarii  (about  sixteen  pence)  a  piece,  and 
one  villa  yielded  in  a  year  5000  head,  consequently  a  revenue  of 
60,000  HS,  (iii.  2,  15).  Columella  says  (viii.  10),  nunc  oetatis  nostra 
luxuries  quotidiana  fecit  hcec  pretia,  [A  circle  of  roast  tu/rdi  were 
placed  round  the  dish.  Mart.  xiii.  51,  turdorum  corona,  92,  Lepus: 
Inter  aves  turdus,  si  quis  me  judice  certet, 
Inter  quadrupedes  mattea  prima  lepus. 

Hor.  Sat,  i,  5,  72,  ii.  5,  10 ;  Pers.  vi.  24.  Blackbirds,  merwZoe,  were 
also  eaten.  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  8,  91.  Snipes,  fideculce.  Mart.  xiii.  49; 
QeU.  XV.  8 ;  Macrob.  supra :  sometimes  the  crane,  grus,  and  stork, 
ciconia,  Plin.  x.  23,  30 :  C,  Nepos  cum  scriheret  turdos  paulo  ante 
cceptos  aaginari,  addidit,  ciconias  rnagis  placere  qttam  grues,  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  8,  87 : 

Membra  gruis  sparsi  sale  multo  non  sine  farre. 

ii.  2,  49 ;  Gell.  vii.  16,  grues  Meiicce,'] 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Phoenicopterus,  which  is  explained  to 
be  the  flamingo,  and  named  in  the  modem  system  Phoenicopterus 
antiquorunrif  was  in  the  time  of  GaUus  one  of  the  delicacies  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  but  it  was  introduced  soon  after,  for  Vitellius 
and  Apicius  had  dishes  made  of  the  tongues  of  these  birds.  Suet. 
Vitdl,  13 ;  PHn.  x.  48,  68.  Martial  names  them  among  the  turha 
cortis,  iii.  68,  14 : 

Argutus  anser,  gemmeique  pavones, 
Nomenque  debet  quae  rubentibus  pennis. 

Comp.  xiii.  71.  [Juv.  xi.  139;  Sen.  Ep,  110.]  Elagabalus  had 
dishes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  these  birds.    Lamprid.  c.  20. 

[Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  committed  the  absurdity  of 
eating  singing-birds.   Plin.  x.  51,  72;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  245.   Among 

the 

QUADBUPEDS 

the  greatest  £sivourite  was  the  tame  or  wild  boar.]    It  was  gener* 
ally  the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  ccena,  and  camo  whole  to  tabla ;  [a 
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cufltom  introduced  bjr  P.  SerriliaB  BnUns.    Flin.  liu.  51,  78 ;  Jny. 

L140: 

Quanta  est  g^ula,  quae  obi  totos 

Ponit  apros,  amma]  propter  conTiTia  natnm. 

Y.  115.    Tiberixis  had  only  ludf  a  one.    Snet.  Tib.  34.] 

The  practised  gourmand  pretended  to  distingaish  by  the  taste 
from  what  part  of  Italy  it  came.  Hor.  ScU,  ii.  4,  40,  says :  Umber 
curvet  aper  lances;  nam  Laurens  malus  est;  at  other  times  the  Lu- 
canian,  and  later,  the  Tuscan,  was  celebrated.  See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3, 
234;  8,  6;  Stat.  iSiVi;.  iv.  6,  10;  Mart.  yii.  27.  [CatuU.  39, 11.  The 
Laurentine  were  frequent.  Mart.  ix.  49,  x.  45;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  231; 
Yirg.  ^n.  x.  708.  The  rich  Bomans  kept  them  in  vivaria.  Plin. 
TiiL  51,  78.]  The  cooking  of  the  boar  also  cost  a  considerable 
sum.    Martial,  who  had  receiyed  a  present  of  a  Tusccb  glandis  aper^ 

says, 

Sed  coqnns  ingentem  piperis  consumet  acerroin, 

Addet  et  arcano  mista  Falema  garo ; 
Ad  dominum  redeas ;  noster  te  non  capit  ignis, 
Conturbator  aper.    Yilins  esurio. 

On  the  earring,  see  Fetr.  40.  [The  flesh  of  the  tame  swine  was 
cooked  in  manifold  ways.  Plin.  viii.  51,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
dishing  it  up,  see  aboye.  The  sucking-pig  was  also  thus  served. 
Mart.  xiii.  41,  Porcellus  ladens.'] 

Among  the  most  feiyourite  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
vulva,  and  the  breast,  sum^n,  of  a  porca,  before  it  had  been  sucked; 
hence  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioned  from  Plautus  down- 
wards. [(Herig.  on  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15 ;  Mart.  ii.  30,  xiii.  44,  56;  Plin. 
xi.  37,  83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  sinciput  verrinum,  the  liver, 
the  stomach,  aMomen,  Plin.  yiii.  51,  77,  and  the  hams,  pemcB,  espe- 
cially those  of  Spain  and  Graul.  Mart.  xiii.  54 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4, 60.] 
These  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day,  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1, 
164.  Mart.  x.  48, 17,  tribus  coenisjam  perna  superstes,  [Plant.  Pseud, 
i.  2,  33 ;  Capt.  iy.  3 ;  Curcul.  ii.  3,  87 ;  Mencechm.  i.  3,  27 ;  Varro, 
L.  L.  y.  109.] 

Sausages  were  a  feyourite  dish  and  used  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fortunate  rival  of  Cleon,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
has  lent  no  small  renovno.  to  the  trade  in  them.  The  Boman  names 
for  them  are  botulus  and  tomaxxulum,  but  these  signify  different 
things,  as  we  gather  from  Petron.  49.  They  were  prepared  as 
among  us,  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  as  we  learn  from  Axistoph. 
Eq.  208,  and  the  botuli  were  of  this  description,  as  Tertull.  ApcH,  9, 
says :  botvios  cruore  distentos  admovetis.  Tomacula,  on  the  contrary, 
were  hitixat  Uyer,  »^d  other  sausages,  and  were  eaten  warm,  being 
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roasted  on  the  gridiron.  Petr.  31 ;  Mart.  xiv.  221.  Hence  they 
were  carried  about  in  small  tin  ovens  for  sale.     Mart.  i.  42,  9, 

.  .  .  fumantia  qui  tomacla  raucus 
Circumfert  tepidis  coquus  popinis. 

where  tep.  pop,  means  focoa  tepidos.  So  the  hottUarius  also  cried  out 
his  wares.  Sen.  Epist,  56.  In  Varro,  R,  R,  ii.  4,  10,  tomadnce  are 
probably  the  same  as  tomacitla.  As  we  import  hams  from  West-^ 
phalia,  and  brain>sausages  from  Brunswick,  so  the  Eomans  obtained 
both  best  from  Gaul.  Comp.  Euperti  ad  Juven,  x.  355.  [The 
smoked  sausages  were  called  hillce,  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  ii.  4, 
60,  explains  fartum  ealtitium,  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  111.  He  mentions 
several  sorts  of  farcimina,  e.  g.  Lucana  (Mart.  xiii.  35),  fundolum, 
etc.  Non.  ii.  410. 

Of  meats  for  roasting,  the  hare,  leptie,  was  much  esteemed.] 
Petron.,  leporem  in  medio  pennis  euhomatum,  ui  Fega&us  videretur, 
[The  epicure's  bit  was  the  shoulder-blade.     Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  44 : 

Fecuiidsd  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

8,  89.  Comp.  Mart.  xiii.  92 ;  Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex,  37.]  On  the 
method  of  fattening  them,  see  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  9,  and  Plin.  viii. 
55.  The  little  goat,  JioeduSy  Mart.  x.  48,  was  obtained  best  from 
Ambracia.  GelL  vii.  16 ;  Juv.  xi.  65 :  they  also  ate  the  roe,  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  4,  43 ;  the  rabbit,  cuniculvs,  Mart.  xiii.  60 ;  and  even  dor- 
mice, glirea  (although  this  was  restricted  by  a  Censor's  edict,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  1),  Mart.  xiii.  59. 

Tota  mihi  dormitur  hiems,  et  pinguior  iUo 
Tempore  sum  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit. 

They  were  fattened  with  chestnuts.  Plin.  viii.  57,  82;  Varro, 
R.  R,  iii.  15. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  lactuca  [Varro,  L,  L,  v.  104]  was  one  of  the  most  general 
vegetables,  about  the  use  of  which  at  meals,  see  above.  For  its 
varieties,  see  Billerbeck,  Flora  Close,  Here  the  capitata,  headed- 
lettuce,  comes  especially  under  our  consideration,  also  called  laconi» 
ea  (Plin.  xix.  8,  38),  and  sessilia  (Mart.  iii.  47,  8),  and  also  aedens. 
Mart.  X.  48,  9.  Pive  sorts  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Colimi.  x. 
181,  and  xi.  3,  26 :  two  named  ccBcilianaf  after  Csecilius  Metellus, 
the  one  green,  the  other  brownish  red,  the  yellowish  green,  cappa- 
doca  (Mart.  v.  78,  4),  the  whitish,  hcetica,  and  the  cypria,  also  red 
outside. 

Brusaica  [oleracea)^  green  or  brown  cabbage,  was  likewise  a 
very  fa/ouiite  vegetable.    Plin.  xix.  8,  41.    [Varro,  L.  L,  v.  104.] 

HH 
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Both  the  larger  stalks,  catdes,  cavMculus,  and  tibe  young  spiing 
shoots,  cymata,  cymcBy  were  eaten.  Col.  x.  127,  seqq.  The  stalks 
•were  served  up  whole.  Mart.  v.  78,  5.  In  order  that  in  boilmg 
it  might  retain  its  green  colour,  saltpetre  was  mixed  with  it.  Mart, 
xiii.  17: 

Ne  tibi  pallentes  moveant  fastidia  caules, 
Kitrata  viridis  brassica  fiat  aq^ua. 

PHn.  X-XX1.  10,  46.  Columella  enumerates  several  sorts;  Pliny 
mentions  above  others,  the  Cuman,  Arician,  and  Pompeian.  [Com- 
mon cabbage,  olua,  was  the  frequent  food  of  the  poor.  Hor.  Epi%t 
i.  17,  13;  i.  6,  2,  and  Obbar.  ad  loc. ;  Sat.  ii.  1,  74;  7,  30,  securum 
oltis, — Turnips,  likewise,  Mart.  xiii.  16,  rapa,  20;  napi  were  very 
common;  also  asparagus,  21,  asjparagi,  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  104;  Non. 
xviii.  1.  Mushrooms, /MWflfi',  were  a  very  favourite  dish,  particularly 
the  holett.  Juv.  v.  146  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  20^  Mart.  xii.  48,  xiii.  48; 
Plin.  Epist.  i.  7.  The  emperor  Claudius  was  very  fond  of  them. 
Mart.  i.  21.  Truffles  were  called  tuhera.  Plin.  xix.  2,  11;  Mart, 
xiii.  50;  hulbiy  Mart.  xii.  34.] 

The  eruca,  brassica  eruca,  garden-rocket,  served  not  only  as  a 
spice,  but  was  also  eaten  like  lettuce.  Spreng.  Hist.  R.  Herb.  i.  p. 
97.  It  was  well  known  as  veneris  concitatrix.  Plin.  xix.  8,  44,  xx. 
13,  49;  Virg.  Moret.  86;  and  is  hence  often  called  Tierba  ealax. 
Mart.  X.  48,  10,  iii.  75. 

Forrum,  por^e,  a  favourite  dish  of  two  kinds,  porrum  sedilt 
(Schnittlauch),  and  capitatum  ;  hence  utrumque  porrum.  Mart.  iii. 
47,  8.  The  capitatum  [graves  porriy  ibid.  v.  78,  4)  of  very  good 
quality,  came  to  Eome  from  Aricia,  Colum.  x.  139 ;  mater  Aricia 
porrif  Mart.  xiii.  19;  as  the  sectile  from  Tarentum,  ibid.  18. 
Horace's  condemnation  of  it  {Epod.  iii.)  is  well  known. 

Cicer  fervenSy  or  teptdum,  boiled  chick-peas,  a  very  usual  and 
cheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  for  sale.  Mart.  i.  42,  6,  otiosm 
vendit  qui  madidum  cicer  coronoe.  A  dish  of  them  could  be  obtained 
for  an  as  (about  three  half-pence).  Mart.  ii.  104.  10.  Hence  it  is 
especially  the  food  of  the  poorest  class,  and  always  a  mark  of  a 
very  frugal  table.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  115,  [ii.  3,  182 ;]  Mart.  v.  78, 21. 
[So  also  beans.  Mart.  x.  48 ;  v.  78  (lupini),  and  lentiles  were  a  dish 
of  the  poor.  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  63  >  Mart.  xiii.  7,  Conchis 
/aba;  lastly,  barley,  groats,  ^oZewto,  Col.  vi.  17;  Sen.  Ep.  18,  22; 
Plin.  xviii.  7, 18,  alica;  Plin.  xviii.  11,  29;  xxii,  25,  61 ;  Mart.  xiii.  6. 

Of  the  various  fruits  notice  has  been  already  taken. 

Further  may  be  added]  Sjoian  dates,  caryotce,  [Mart.  xiii.  27,] 
and  Egyptian,  Thebaicce.  Salmasius  treats  of  them  at  length, 
Exerc.  ad  Sol.  ii.  927 ;  [Plin.  xv.  28,  34.]  The  dates  in  Petron. 
are  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sustenance  of  the  boar,  glandea. 
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Olnres  belonged  both  to  tbe  gmtus  and  to  the  mensce  secundce. 

Mart.  xiii.  96 :  * 

Inehoat  atque  eadem  finit  oliya  dapes. 

On  tbe  dlhcB  and  nigrce  and  their  conditura,  see  Colum.  xii.  48.  On 
other  sorts,  Billerbeck,  Flor,  Class,  p.  6.  [Plin.  Ep,  i.  15,  olivoR 
Basticos, 

Lastly  come  certain  articles,  used  in  cookerj'',  per  qucb  esse 
wilenxua,    TJlp.  Big,  xxxiii.  9,  3.]  e.  g.  honey. 

The  best  was  the  Attic  (Hymettian),  and  the  Sicilian  from  the 
iloriferous  Hybla.  Mart.  xiii.  104,  lOo.  Third  in  rank  was  that 
from  Calydna,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Oaria.  Plin.  xi.  13.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  {asperrimumt  Plin.  xxx.  4,  10)  came 
from  Corsica.  Therefore  Ovid  says  of  the  letter  {ceraj  of  his  love, 
who  refuses  the  rendezvoiis  he  entreats  fcH*,  Amor,  i.  12,  9 : 

Quam,  puto,  de  longsB  collectam  flore  cicutsa 
Melle  sub  infami  Corsica  misit  apis ; 

and  Martial  replies  to  Osecilianus,  who  had  requested  epigrams  of 

him  ux)on  absurd  subjects,  xi.  42  : 

Mella  jubea  Hyblasa  tibi,  vel  Hymettia  nasci, 
£t  thyma  CecropisB  Corsica  ponis  api } 

Comp.  ix.  27.  [Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  various  condi- 
ments, condimenta,  kitchen-herbs  and  spices,  piper,  mads,  laser, 
ligtLsticum,  alliumj  coriandrum,  careum,  porttUaca,  lapathium,  beta, 
Paull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  6;  Plant.  Psettd,  iii.  2,  21 ;  Non.  xvii.;  Mart, 
3dii.  5,  13 ;  PHn.  xix.  4,  7,  8.  Also  cheese  (caseus,  a  axido  lade), 
Varro,  L.  L,  v.  108 ;  Plin.  xxviii.  9,  xi.  42 ;  Mart.  xiii.  30 — 33 ; 
where  the  Lunensis  (a  very  large  sort),  Vestinu^  VdabreMtB,  Tre^ 
hulanus,  are  mentioned.    The  best  came  &om  Gaul  and  Bithynia. 

PASTRY  AND  BBEAD. 

The  loaves  were  very  flat,  about  two  inches  thick,  of  a  square 
shape  (hence  called  qttadra;  Mart.  ix.  91 ;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  17,  49;  Juv. 
V.  2),  with  six  or  eight  notches  cut  in  them ;  as  is  seen  from 
paintings,  and  loaves^  that  have  been  discovered.  The  best  bread 
was  of  wheat-flour,  nliginena.  Sen.  Ep,  123, 119;  Plin.  xviii.  9,  20, 
€  ailigine  lauiiasimus  panis,  ii.  27  ;  Vop.  Aurel,  48.  It  was  callod 
tener,  mveus,  oandtdus,  mundus.  The  commonest  (pomis  sordidus, 
durm.  Sen.  Ep,  1%,  pleheim;  Sen.  119,  dharius,  Cic,  Tusc,  v.  34; 
laid.  XX.  2)  was  of  barley,  pollards  {hordaceua,  furfurosm,  fur^ 
furihus  conspersus,  acerosria,  Plin.  xviii.  11,  26).  Between  tiiese 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  pams  •ecund'tu,  ov  Mcwndarius,  besides 
several  others.     Plin.  xix.  »,  20;  Suet.  Oct.  76;  Hor.  Ep,  ii.  I,  123. 
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There  was  the  pants  apeusticus,  furnaceus,  artopticiiis,  iuhcinendua, 
dibanitiua,  ruhidus,  &c.,  names  which  refer  to  *the  method  of 
making  the  bread.  Isid.  ib,;  Plin.  ih,;  Lampr.  Sev.  Alex.  37; 
Jut.  v.  67.  It  is  doubtful  whether  panes  Picentes  are  biscuits  or 
rolls.    Mart.  xiii.  47  : 

Picentina  Ceres  niveo  sic  nectare  crescit, 
TJt  levis  accepta  spongia  turget  aqua. 

Small  round  roUs,  or  liha^  were  called  jpcwftYZi.  Plin.  xviii.  11,  26; 
Fest.  p.  260;  scent-balls,  however,  are  likewise  so  called.  Hor. 
8ai.  i.  2,  27,  Fastillos  Rufillus  olet.  Mart.  i.  88.  Cakes  and  pastry 
were  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.]  First  come  the  porcelliy  Petron. 
40,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  guests  to  be  taken  away 
by  them  {apophoreta) ;  they  were  made  of  copta^  or  copto-placentay 
a  kind  of  pastry,  not  unlike  the  rye-bread  of  Westphalia ;  it  was 
very  hard,  and  was  often  sent  away  to  a  distance.  Hence  Martial's 
joke,  xiv.  68,  copta  Rhodia : 

Peccantis  famuli  pugno  ne  percate  dentes ; 
Clara  Rhodos  coptam  qiiam  tibi  misit,  edat 

See  Petron.  60 :  Priapus  a  pistore  foetus  gremio  satis  amplo  omnis 
generis  poma  et  uvas  sustinehat  more  wlgato.  Such  plastic  displays 
of  pastry  were  not  perhaps  confined  to  Trimalchio's  house.  Mart, 
xiv.  69.  Athenaeus,  xiv.  details  the  numerous  names  of  such 
pastry.  Hase  merely  gives  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  pastry  was  filled  within  with  all  so^  of  ingredients.  Petr. 
69 :  Epidipnis  adlata  turdis  siligineis  uvis  pa^sis  nucihusque  /arsis. 
[On  laganum  and  artolaganus,  see  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  115,  and  Oic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  20.]  The  making  of  these  opera  pistoria  was  the  business 
both  of  the  duUiarius  and  the  lactarius. 

[THE  ATTENDANTS 

who  waited  at  the  table  of  the  rich  Bomans,  and  cooked,  the  meals, 
were  very  numerous.  Of  the  coquus  mention  has  already  been 
made,  Juv.  ix.  109,  archimagirus.'] 

Pistor  was  the  name  both  of  the  slave  who  baked  the  bread  for 
the  usual  household  supply,  and  of  him  who  made  dtdciay  cakes  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds :  the  latter  was  also  called  dulciarius,  because 
the  two  fanctions  were  not  always  discharged  by  the  same  person. 
Hence  Appul.  Met.  x.  says  pistor  duldarius,  qui  panes  et  meUita 
condnnahat  edulia,  where  panes  is  not  to  be  taken  for  common 
bread.     Mart.  xiv.  222 : 

Mille  tibi  dulces  operum  manna  ista  fignras 
Ezstmit :  huic  uni  parca  laborat  apii. 
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The  ladariiia  purveyed  the  regular  pastry,  in  which  meal  and 
millr  were  the  chief  ingredients.  Lamprid.  Heliog.  27.  The  lada- 
rivs  copied  figures  as  well  as  the  dulciarius,  and  the  Priapi  sili- 
ginei  were  of  his  making,  ibid.  32.  In  most  cases  the  same 
person  discharged  both  offices,  and  the  name  pistor  was  the  general 
term. 

[The  white  bread  baker  was  called  pistor  8iliginaritL8y  or  candid 
darius,  Orell.  4263,  1810.  The  technical  process  of  baking  is  seen 
on  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  the  baker  M.  Vergilius  Eurysaces. 
The  ohsonator  was  the  person  who  catered  for  the  kitchen.  Sen. 
Ep,  47 ;  Mart.  xiv.  212.] 

It  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  special 
fartor  in  a  family  for  the  purpose  of  making  pasties,  sausages,  and 
so  forth :  the  fartor  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  airewr^c, 
who  fattened  the  poultry.  In  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3, 229,'  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  hotularius  to  be  meant,  as  the  fartorea  were  not 
confined  to  the  villas  in  the  country,  but  many  followed  the  occu- 
pation in  Borne.    When  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eun,  ii.  2,  25, 

.  .  .  cupediarii  omnes, 
Cetarii,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  piscatores. 

explains  the  word,  qui  farcimirui  faciunt^  it  might  bear  that  signi- 
fication, but  the  poulterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  in  the 
company  mentioned ;  and  even  in  Plant.  True,  i.  2,  11,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  it  to  mean  aXXavroTniXijg. 

[The  person  in  charge  of  the  triclinium  was  the  tricliniarchay 
Orell.  794,  2952,  or  architridinua,  Sen.  Ep,  47 ;  Petr.  22,  with  his 
assistants,  the  servi  tricliniareSy  also  named  lectisterniator.  Plant. 
Pseud,  i,  2,  29.  As  regards  the  table  itself,  the  structores  were 
important  functionaries.] 

The  word  structor  has  several  significations,  as  he  had  several 
duties.  The  word  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  arranged  the  food,  set  the  different  dishes  of  separ- 
ate fercula  in  order  upon  the  repositoria,  and  took  care  that  the 
dishes  were  served  in  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner.  See  Petron. 
35.  In  the  next  place,  by  structor  is  understood  the  scissor y  also 
carptor,  [and  diribitor yAp^uL,  Met,  p.  123,]  he  who  carved  the  food. 
His  art  consisted  not  only  in  carving  in  a  skilful  manner,  but  also 
in  dancing,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  movements.  See 
Eupert.  on  Juv.  v.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constructed  artificial  figures,  of 
fiTiit  and  flesh,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  cydonia  mala 
spinia  confixay  ut  echinos  efficerenty  and  again,  the  omnium  genera 
aviuTn,  pisces,  anser  altilis  (Petron.  69),  which  were  all  made  de  una 
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eorpore,  de  porco.  See  Mart.  xi.  31,  who  8a3r8  of  C^ddliuB,  the 
Atreus  cucurh'tarum^  or  izLelon  and  gourd-chopper : 

Hine  pistor  fatuas  facit  placentas, 
fiinc  et  multiplices  struit  tabdias, 
£t  notas  carjotidas  theatris. 

And  this  seems  to  be  his  office  in  the  passage  of  Lamprid. 
{Hdiog.  27)  mentioned  aboye.  In  most  cases  the  latter  was  the 
duty  of  the  cook,  and  the  former  of  the  scissor. 

It  is  tincertain  whether  the  taking  off  the  sandals,  and  handing 
the  water  for  washing,  were  done  by  the  guests'  own  slaves,  or  by 
the  domestic  slaves  of  the  host.  In  Petron.  31,  the  slaves  of  Tri- 
malchio  certainly  performed  similar  services,  for  his  guests.  The 
custom  of  each  guest  having  his  own  slave,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  standing  behind  him,  is  corroborated  by  examples.  Pe- 
tron. 68  and  68 ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Habinnas  brought  several 
slaves  with  him.  Mart.  ii.  37  ;  AnthoL  Pal,  xi.  207.  [On  the  use 
of  the  nomendator,  see  above.  For  the  purpose  of  serving  the  wine 
there  were  pociUatorea,  and  a  cyatho,  later,  prcegtistatores.  Suet. 
Claud,  44 ;  Orell.  2995.  On  the  attendance  in  general,  see  the  de- 
scriptions in  Juv.  xi.  145,  and  v.  66  : 

Maxima  qiueque  domus  serris  est  plena  snperbis, 

and  Sen.  Ep,  47  and  95 :  Transeo  pistorum  turham^  tranaeo  minis- 
tratorum,  per  quoe  ei^no  dato  ad  in/erendani  co&na/m  discurritur,  Dii 
honiy  quantum  hominum  unue  venter  exercet,  Appul.  Mat,  ii.  p.  123.] 
The  recitations,  aKpoaftara,  usual  during  the  coena  and  comissatio, 
and  the  applauding  cry  of  ao^&g  (Mart.  iii.  44,  50),  raised  in  com- 
pliment to  the  reciter ;  [Mart.  v.  78 ;  Juv.  xi.  177 ;  PHn.  Fp.  vi.  31 ; 
Sidon.  ApoU.  i.  2  ;  Plut.  Luc.  40 ;]  the  music  of  the  Sffmphoniacif 
[Macrob.  ii.  4 ;  Petr.  31 ;]  the  displays  of  the  dancers,  [Macrob. 
Sat,  ii.  10 ;  comp.  Cic.  p,  Mur,  6 ;]  mimes,  rope-dancers,  and 
jugglers ;  the  %currcB  and  moriones  with  their  jokes,  [Hor.  Sat,  i. 
5,  52,]  must  have  sadly  interfered  with  the  conversation  of  the 
guests.     Hence  Martial  says,  ix.  7S  : 

Quod  optimum  sit  quseritis  convivium  ? 
In  quod  choraules  non  venit. 

Pliny,  however  (J^.  ix.  17),  numbers  the  lector^  lyristeSy  and  comcedtu. 
among  the  becoming  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  worthy  of  a  refined 
taste ;  but  the  many  took  no  interest  in  such  things,  and  preferred 
low  ribaldry,  Com.  Att,  14.  [Suet.  Oct,  74  :  triviales  ex  circo  Ivdtos 
interponehat  a>c  frequentius  aretalogos,  i.  e.  seurras,  Liv.  xxxix.  6 : 
Tunc  pealtrice  savihucistricequ^  et  convivalia  ludionum  oblectamenta 
addita  epulis.  See  August,  de  Civ,  Deiy  iii.  21 ;  Stuck,  Antiq, 
Oonviv,  iii»  20 ;  Ciaccon.  de  Trid,  p.  75.] 
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THE  TRICLINIUM. 

T^HEBE  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  special  eating-rooms,  or 
•^  triclinia,  in  the  old  Eoman  house,  but  large  apartments  for 
general  use  answered  the  purpose ;  in  the  city,  the  atrium,  and  in 
the  country,  the  cors.  Varro,  in  Serv.  ad  Virgil  ^n,  i.  637,  in 
airio  ejpulahantur  antiqui,  Varro  {De  Vit,  Fop,  Bom,)  is  not  so 
dear ;  but  at  the  period  with  the  manners  of  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  the  houses  had  more  than  one  triclinium,  and  also  large 
halls  {oeci)  for  the  same  purpose ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  the 
Excursus  on  The  Roman  House, 

The  word  tricliniwn  did  not  originally  signify  the  room  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  {Bicli^ 
nium.  Plant.  Bacch.  iv.  4,  69, 102,  refers  to  the  particular  case  when 
two  paria  amantum  were  together,  and  for  two  or  three  persons  of 
course  only  one  lectus  was  required.)  These  couches  were  not 
known  in  the  earlier  ages,  in  which  they  used  to  eat  sitting,  a 
custom  to  which  the  women  [and  children]  adhered  after  the  men 
had  adopted  that  of  lying.  Isid.  Orig,  xx.  11,  9.  We  find  this 
exemplified  in  many  monuments.  Aitgust,  151 ;  Fitt,  d^Ercol,  i.  14; 
Zahn,  Ornament,  90.  [The  children  sat  ad  fulcra  ledorum,  Taci- 
tus {Ann,  xiii.  16)  mentions  a  special  table  for  them.  Mos  hahe^ 
hatur  prindpium  liberoe  cum  ceteris  idem  ostatis  noHlihus  sedentes 
vesci  in  aapedu  propinquorum  propria  et  parciore  menaa,'] 

The  word  signifies  not  the  single  lectus  tricliniaris,  but  a  con- 
junction of  three  such,  with  three  persons  on  each,  so  that  the  tri- 
cliniimi  comprehended  nine  persons.  On  the  fourth  side,  an  access 
to  the  table  was  left  for  the  placing  of  the  dishes.  Wustemann 
imderstands  by  it  a  single  lectus,  and  supposes  the  whole  company 
sat  upon  three  lecti ;  but  this  is  untenable,  as  Macrob.  {Sat,  ii.  9, 
Triclinia  lectia  eburneis  strata  ftierurU :  duohus  tricliniis  pontificea 
cuhuerunt, — in  tertio  triclinio  Fopilia)  can  only  be  understood  as. 
referring  to  different  tricHnia,  consisting  of  several  lecti ;  it  was  in 
order  that  more  than  One  table  with  its  couches  might  stand  in  the 
same  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartments  were  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad,  and  they  had  oecos  quadratos  tarn  ampla  magni- 
tudine,  uti  faciliter  in  eis  tricliniis  quatuor  stratis,  ministrationum 
Indorumque  operis  locus  possit  esse  spatiosus,  Vitr.  vi.  10.  It  may 
Ibe  difficult  to  say  how  the  nine  men  distributed  themselves  among 
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two  triclinia,  but  for  fifteen  persons,  and  among  them  four  vestal 
virgins,  to  have  sat  at  one  triclinium,  would  have  been  an  unheard- 
of  circumstance.  The  number,  too,  was  not  complete ;  for  in  the 
list,  Lentulus,  in  honour  of  whom  the  banquet  was  given,  and 
Metellus,  were  absent;  so  that  there  would  have  been  at  least 
eleven  or  twelve  persons. 

The  three  lecti,  forming  the  triclinium,  differed  much  in  point  of 
rank,  as  did  also  the  particiQar  places  on .  each.  They  were  called 
summus,  meditts,  and  imus,  but  the  medius  alone  explains  itself. 
Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  886.  The  manner  of  arrangement  can  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways ;  first,  from  Seneca  [Nat,  Qucest.  v.  16),  where 
in  giving  the  points  of  the  wind  he  says,  A  aeptentrionali  latere  sum- 
mu8  est  AquUo,  medius  septentrio,  imus  Thracia^ ;  but  in  the  wind- 
dial  of  Yarro,  which  Seneca  followed,  the  Aquilo  takes  the  place  to 
the  left,  and  the  Thracias  that  to  the  right  of  the  septentrio  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  lectvs  svmmus  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
medius,  and  the  imus  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the  second  proof  more 
hereafter.  Of  these  couches,  the  most  honourable  was  the  medius, 
then  the  summus,  and  the  imus  the  last  in  rank. 

The  lectus  had  a  railing  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  cusliion ; 
the  rest  of  the  places  were  separated  by  pillows.  On  this  railing 
the  person  rested  with  his  left  arm,  so  that  the  imus  would  have 
had  the  railing  next  to  the  medius,  whilst  that  of  the  summus  would 
have  been  at  the  extreme  end  opposite.  The  most  honourable 
place  was  that  next  to  the  railing,  then  the  centre,  and  lastly  the 
lowest  one ;  hence  superius  and  inferius  accumhere.  But  to  this 
rule  the  medius  was  an  exception ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  place 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  whole  tricli- 
nium, and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person ;  hence  called 
consularis.  The  chief  passage  on  the*  subject  is  in  Plutarch  {Sym" 
pos.  i.  3),  but  it  seems  to  contain  a  contradiction  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentators.  After  quoting  the  customs  of  other 
nations  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  seats,  he  says,  'Pw/uaiocc  ik 
o  Tzii  li^<fflQ  Kkivric  rcXcvratof,  3v  vTrarubv  irgooayopkVovfrtVf  and  ad- 
diuces  three  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  the  place  of  honour. 
Pirstly,  he  thinks  that  the  kings  formerly  took  the  middle  place  on 
the  midciile  lectus,  and  that,  on  the  transition  into  a  republic,  the 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  his  second  reason,  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  lectus 
was  the  most  honourable  (Heindorf  erroneously  says  the  summus), 
and  next  to  the  lectrls  imus,  on  which  Idie  host  took  the  uppermost 
seat,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  most  distinguished 
s^uest.    TbB  third  jground  ^given  was.  that  the  consul  or  gi&xx&aiX 
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could  in  that  place  best  settle  any  matters  of  business,  if,  for  in- 
stance, intelligence  or  papers  requiring  his  signature  happened  to 
be  brought  to  him.    Plutarch's  meaning  is  apparent.    The  three 
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lecti  were  so  placed,  that  their  inner  lines  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square,  but  where  the  summus  and  imus  joined  the  medius,  an 
angle  occurred  outside,  which  could  however  be  rounded,  if  the 
lecti  were  made  sloping.  If  the  confiul  lay  on  the  lowermost  seat  of 
the  lectus  medius,  the  messenger  waiting  for  orders  could  put  him- 
self in  this  comer.  There  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  another  such 
comer,  but  the  person  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  converse  with  any  one  occupying  it.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists only  in  Plutarch  designating  the  place  iv  tp  rijc  ^cvrlpac  cXtViic 
ry  irptaTy  avvavTOVffric,  >/  ynjvia  SidXHfifia  voiovffa.  By  divripa  is  to 
be  understood  medius,  but  this  abuts  at  the  point  where  the  locus 
oonsularis  is,  not  on  the  summus,  but  on  the  imus,  where  the  host 
lies  next  to  the  consularis.  The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility, and  contradict  what  Plutarch  himself  had  previously 
said;  so  that  we  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  rng  dtvrtpac 
«X«vi|c  "^a  Tffiry  cwavrovanQ, 

Were  a  proof  still  wanting  that  the  lectus  imus  was  at  the  right 
of  the  medius,  it  would  be  deducible  from  the  position  of  the 
places  of  the  host  and  consul,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
former  being  summus  in  imo,  the  latter  imus  in  medio.  This  arrange- 
ment is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  Sallust,  Mist.  i.  3,  in  Serv. 
<id  Virg.  ^n.  698 :  Jgitur  discuhuere.  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio; 
9uper  eumL.  Fahius***;  in  summo  Antonius,  et  infra scriha  Sertoriiy 
ft  aUer  scriha,  Mcecenas,  in  imo  inter  Tarquitium  et  dominum  Perper* 
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nam;  where  mention  is  made  of  the  banquet  atwhioh  Sertoiins 
was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  Perpema.  Only  two  persons  lay  on 
the  lectns  medius  and  the  summns ;  as,  when  the  number  of  the 
company  was  not  complete,  the  smaller  number  was  always  allojkted 
to  those  couches,  they  being  the  appropriate  seats  for  g:uest8.  Ser- 
torius  naturally  took  the  most  distinguished  seat ;  he  lay  inferior  in 
•medio,  not  imus,  because  there  was  only  one  other  person  on  the 
same  lectus.  Next  to  him  on  the  right  lay  Perpema,  as  host,  on 
the  imus.  The  outermost  place  on  the  summns  was  occupied  by 
Antonius.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  assign  each  guest  his  place  at  the 
ccena  Nasidieni,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8.  The  only  deyiation  here  was,  that 
the  host  had  resigned  his  place  to  Nomentanus,  who  in  some  degree 
did  the  honours  for  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  himself  lay 
medius  in  imo.  At  other  times,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
children  occupied  the  imus,  or  places  were  left  on  it  for  uninyited 
visitors  {umhrce),  introduced  by  invited  guests. 

When  the  use  of  round  tables  became  common,  the  proper  tri- 
clinia no  longer  answered,  and  were  changed  for  semicircular  sofas, 
called  sigma  from  their  form.  The  round-tables  (the  costly  orhea 
oitrei)  were  of  no  very  great  size,  and  hence  the  sigmata,  or  ttibadia, 
were  arranged  for  less  than- nine  persons.  Such  was  the  kexadirum 
in  Mart.  ii.  60,  9,  and  the  heptadinon,  x.  48 : 

Stella,  Nepos,  Cani,  Cerealis,  Flacce,  venitis  > 
Septem  sig^ma  capit ;  sex  sumus  :  adde  Lupum. 

also  one  for  eight  persons,  xiv.  87,  Stibadia : 

Accipe  lunata  scriptum  testudine  sigma. 
Octo  capit,  veniat,  quisquis  amicus  erifc. 

[Heliogabalus  placed  this  number  on  a  sofa.  Lamprid.  ffel,  29.] 
On  such  a  sigma,  the  order  of  places  ran  straight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinium,  the  locus  summus  in  summo  was.  [In  the 
frescos  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii  there  are  such  semicircular  lecti 
with  round  tables.  In  a  vault  there  is  a  picture  of  a  long  narrow 
sickle-shaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleven  persons  assembled  at  a 
funeral  meal.] 

The  lecti  tricliniarea  were  low ;  all  the  tables  that  have  been  dis- 
covered are  considerably  lower  than  ours.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  tall  tray  was  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bechi,  Mtis,  Borh,  iii.  xxx.  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  cubicularea :  i.  e.  they  had  girths  and  mattresses,  oyer 
which  the  gorgeous  coverlet,  generally  purple,  was  spread ;  but  in 
tb^m  "WcuB  more  opportunity  of  display,  and  b^Qce  not  only  ^prqHi 
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but  argentei,  au/rati,  etc.,  are  also  mentioned.  Bespecting  the 
etragula  and  toraliay  see  the  following  Excursus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  triclinium,  or  sigma,  stood  the  table  on 
which  the  meats  were  served  \jponere  opposed  to  tollere] ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Martial,  that  even  then  the  custom  of 
slaves  handing  the  dishes  round  had  been  introduced,    vii.  48 : 

Cum  mensas  habeat  fere  ducentas, 
Pro  mensis  habet  Annius  ministros. 
Transcurrunt  gabatss  volantque  lances. 
Has  Yobis  epulas  habete,  laud : 
Nos  offendimur  ambulante  ccena. 

The  bread  was  always  handed  round.  Petron.  35 :  Cireum/erehat 
uEgypHua  puer  clibano  argenteo  pantm^  The  clihanxis  was  probably 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  house. 

The  usual  expressions  to  denote  taking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  dtacumhere  ;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  decumhere,  or  more  generally,  accumhere;  where  mensoB, 
or  something  else,  must  be  supplied :  accuhare  ought  properly  to 
apply  to  a  person  already  recHning,  but  it  is  also  interchanged  with 
accombere,  as  Plin.  Ep,  i.  3,  8 :  Lotus  accuhat,  Recuhare,  cuharey 
joeere,  are,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  expressions,  having 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 


EXCUBSUS  ni.    SCENE  IX. 


THE  TABLE  UTENSILS. 

A  S  the  triclinium,  witli  the  company  reclining,  presented  a  very 
■^  different  appearance  from  our  tables,  surrounded  by  chairs,  so 
the  equipment  of  the  table  very  little  resembled  ours.  Table-cloths 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  till  very  late,  the  best  proof 
of  which  is,  that  the  language  had  no  word  to  express  them.  Man- 
tele^  mantdibus  aternerey  mantdia  miUerey  which  were  used  for  this 
purpose,  had  originally  a  totally  different  signification.  Lamprid. 
Heliog,  27 ;  lb.  Alex,  Sev,  37 ;  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  26,  6.  Originally 
mantele,  or  manteliumy  was  equivalent  to  xcfp^^/^airrpoi/.  [Eest.  p.  1 33, 
frequens  enim  antiquis  ad  manus  tergendaa  uaus  fuit  mantdoruvnJ] 
Varro,  X.  X.  vi.  8,  Mantdium,  uhi  manus  tergentur.  At  the  period, 
then,  treated  of  by  the  Scriptores  historta  AugustcBy  the  habit  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  too,  if  what  Lamprid. 
says  be  correct :  Quum  hoec  Eeliogahalua  jam  recepiaaety  et  ante,  ut 
quidam  proMlicanty  Adrianua  hahuiaaet.  Even  Mart.  (xiv.  138), 
Oauaapa  villoaa  aive  mantde : 

Nobilius  yillosa  tegant  tibi  lintea  citram: 
Ovbibus  in  nostris  circulus  esse  potest. 

may  be  referred  to  this,  although  it  must  not  necessarily  be  under- 
stood of  the  coena;  the  same  applies  to  xii.  29.  But  this  custom 
did  not  prevail  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we  learn  from  Hor. 

Sat.  ii.  8,  10, 

His  ubi  sublatis  pner  alte  cinctus  acemam 

Gausape  pnrpureo  mensam  pertersit,  etc. 

Had  the  table  been  covered,  it  would  neither  have  been  perceived 
that  it  was  of  maple,  nor  could  it  have  been  rubbed  with  gauaapty 
which  operation  appears  to  have  been  generally  performed  between 
the  divisions  of  the  meal.    See  Petron.  (34),  and  to  this  Plautus 

(ilfencecAm.  i.  1), 

Javentus  nomen  fecit  Feniculo  mihi, 
Ideo,  quia  mensam,  quando  edo,  detergeo. 

also  alludes.    At  that  period,  then,  the  mantele  at  table  was  merely 
a  napkin,  the  same  as  mappay  a  linen  cloth  usually  fastened  over 
the  breast.    At  least  this  may  be  inferrecl  from  Petron.  (32),  and 
Pliny,  vii.  2.     [Varro,  L,  L,  ix.  47.] 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  passage  that  states  whether 


rf 
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these  mappce  were  handed  to  each  guest  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
except  perhaps  the  rather  indistinct  one  of  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  81 : 

Yilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  quantus 
Consistit  snmtus  ?  neglectis  flagitium  ingens. 

But  by  comparing  it  with,  the  verses  following,  it  almost  seems  as  iT 
mappa  had  some  further  signification ;  and  that  as  scopoe  and  lutu^ 
lenta  palma  mean  the  same  thing,  so  also  do  mappce  and  toralia, 
[Horace  certainly  made  the  same  difference  here  between  mappa 
and  toraly  as  in  Ep,  i.  5,  21 : 

Hsec  ego  procnrare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 
Inyitns,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Corruget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanz,  etc. 

The  host  therefore  provided  the  mappse.]     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  each  guest  brougbt  his  own  mappa  with 
him.    Martial's  epigram  in  ridicule  of  Hermogenes,  who  on  every 
opportunity  stole  the  mappa,  is  well  known  (xii.  29) : 
Attulerat  mappam  nemo,  dum  f  arta  timentar ; 
Mantele  e  mensa  surpuit  Hermogenes. 

Just  so  of  Oaecilianus,  who  stowed  away  all  the  meats  (ii.  37,  7),  and 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  19,  13),  Mappa  jam  mille  rumpitwr  furtis. 
But  it  could  only  be  his  own  mappa,  in  which  he  packed  up  all  this 
store.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  lotus  clavua  would,  if  vain 
men,  have  their  mappse  and  mantelia  ornamented  in  like  manner. 
We  discover  this,  apart  from  the  passages  in  the  Scriptores  historice 
AuguataSy  which  treat  of  the  imperial  tables,  from  Petronius  and 
Martial,  iv.  46,  17  :  Lato  variata  mappo  clavo. 

They  appear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instruments  to  con- 
vey the  food  to  the  mouth ;  and,  however  strange  it  may,  seem,  we 
cannot  refute  what  Baruffaldus,  De  Armis  OonvivalibuSy  says,  that 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used.     See  Ovid.  Art,  Am, 

iii.  736 : 

Carpe  cibos  digitis ;  est  quiddam  gestus  edendi ; 
Ora  nee  immunda  tota  perunge  mana. 

Mart.  V.  78,  6 : 

Ponetur  digitis  tenendus  unctis 
Nigra  cauliculus  virens  patella. 
and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  mentioned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 
8tructor  only,  and  forks  are  never  spoken  of,)  are  cochlear  and  UgvUa, 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  name  from  cocMea,  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  refer  this  to  its  shape,  thus  confounding  cochlea  and  concJia. 
Martial  (xiv.  121)  says  tiiat  a  double  use  was  made  of  it : 
Sum  cochleis  habilis,  nee  sum  minus  utilis  ovis  : 
Numquid  scis,  potius  our  cochleare  yooer  > 
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but  the  Tery  port  used  to  eat  the  cochlea  has  least  resemblance  to 
it.  It  was  probably  a  spoon  with  a  point  at  one  end,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  interior  of  the  muscle.  Hence  Pliny  (xxviiL 
2,  4)  says,  Perforate  ovcrum  calyces  cochlearilmsy  i.  e.  from  supei-sti- 
tion,  to  perforate  the  already  emptied  shells ;  and  therefore  Martial 
(yiii.  71)  names  an  acu  leiHus  cochlear.  This  point  was  also  used 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  eggs,  and  probably  the  spoon  at 
the  other  end  for  emptying  them.  Petron.  33.  [Three  ancient 
silver  spoons,  about  the  size  of  a  dessert-spoon,  are  copied  in 
Mu8,  Borh,  X.  46.  Two  of  them  are  oval,  with  no  points,  one 
roimd  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  first  two  are  probably 
ligulse,  regular  spoons  without  pointed  ends ;  the  last,  a  cochlear 
with  point.] 

The  meaning  of  ligula  is  not  so  clear.  Baruffaldus  erroneously 
considers  it  to  mean  the  same  as  coc?Uear,  That  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Martial  (riii.  71), 

OctaTBs  [annus]  Ugulam  misit  sextante  minorem ; 
NoQus  acu  leyius  tIx  cochleare  tulit. 

where  he  relates  how  the  gifts  of  Postumianus  became  year  by 
year  more  insignificant,  and  (viii.  33)  when  he  had  received  a  very 
light  phtala,  "We  see  by  all  these  passages,  that  the  ligula  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (although  it,  too,  is  called  gracilisy  Mart.  v. 
18,  2) ;  but  that  something  similar  is  to  be  understood,  we  learn 
partly  from  the  etymology,  in  conformity  with  which  the  gram- 
marians demanded  (Mart.  xiv.  120)  that  it  should  be  written  lingvla^ 
and  partly  from  the  glossaries,  which  translate  it  by  /xverrpiov,  a 
spoon. 

The  food  was  not  served  in  single  dishes,  but  each  course  was 
brought  in  by  the  slaves,  standing  on  a  frame,  and  thus  placed  on 
the  table.  These  table-trays  were  called  repositorta  ;  in  the  coena 
Trimalchionis,  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  guatuSy  but  with 
the  different  fercula  and  the  mensoB  eecundas,  Petron.  33,  40,  &c.  The 
apparatus  used  for  serving  up  i^e  promulsiSj  was  ceLiiedpromuhidare 
and  guatatorium,  Petron.  31.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  pro- 
mulsidare  can  have  been  taken  for  promulsis  itself.  From  Ulpian 
{Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  20)  we  find  that  the  promuhidaria  were  distinguished 
from  the  reposttoriUf  and  the  expression  scutellcB  adds  another  par- 
ticular kind,  [i.  e.  saucers,  flat  dishes.]  But  how  the  reading,  in 
PHny,  xxxii.  11, 49, /am  vero  et  mensas  repositorne  imponimnsy  can  be 
defended,  is  not  clear,  as  several  stories  set  one  upon  another  would, 
in  that  case,  be  meant«  These  trays  were  at  first  simply  of  wood, 
but  at  a  later  period  were  more  in  ujuson  with  the  splendour  in 
other  things,  and  quit^  oovered  the  table,  or  even  reached  ovei 
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the  sides  of  it,  as  must  naturally  have  been  the  case  when  a  boar 
was  served  up  entire.     Flin.  i.  1,  52. 

The  utensils  on  which  the  food  was  served  appear  to  have  been 
as  numerous  as  with  us.  Fatince  [Varro,  X.  Z.  v.  120. — ^The  patina 
was  more  deep  than  flat,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  48 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  46 ; 
Isid.  XX.  4 ;  Non.  xv.  6]  ;  ccUini  [or  catilli,  Varro,  v.  120,  a  mjyiendo, 
Hor.  Sai.  i.  3,  90;  6, 115,  ii.  2,  39 ;  4,  77;  Juv.  vi.  343;  Non.  xv.  26] ; 
lances  [quite  flat,  and  differing  much  in  shape,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  40 ; 
Juv.  V.  80;  Plin.  xxxiii.  11,  52;  Paull.  Dig.  vi.  1,  6;  quadrata, 
rotunda^  puray  ccelata,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19];  acutulce  [Mart.  viii. 
71] ;  gabatoe  [Mart,  above]  ;  paropsideSy  [square,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Charis. 
i.  82 ;  Mart.  xi.  27  ;  Juv.  iii.  142 ;  also  called  parapsisy  Suet.  Galb. 
12 ;  TJlp.  Dt^r.'xxxiv.  2, 19,]  are  named,  all  probably  varying  in  form; 
some  flat,  others  hollow,  round,  angular,  and  oval,  with  and  without 
covers  [or  handles].  Nonius  mentions  sixteen,  and  the  catinus  only 
without  explanation.  As  regards  material,  see  above.  [Some  more 
names  occur.  Magida  and  langula,  Varro,  L.  L.y.  120;  mazonomumy 
a  large  dish,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  86 ;  Pollux,  vi.  87 ;  holetavy  a  small  dish 
for  holeti;  but  also  for  other  viands.  Mart.  xiv.  101,  Boletaria: 

Cum  mihi  boleti  dederint  tarn  nobile  nomen, 
Prototomis,  pudet,  lieu,  servio  coliculis. 

the  indispensable  salt-cellar,  salinum,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  36 ; 
Plant.  Pera.  ii.  3,  15 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  14;  concha  aalie,  Od.  ii.  16, 14 ; 
Pers.  iii.  25 ;  Becker's  CharicleSy  Eng.  trans,  p.  252 ;  and  the 
vinegar  cruet,  axxidbulumy  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  20.  See 
Mu8.  Borb.  vii.  56,  ix.  44,  v.  15.] 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  accurate  explanation  of  all 
the  different  drinking- vessels  mentioned  in  Nonius,  Isidorus,  Pollux, 
and  elsewhere,  and  still  less  a  commentary  on  Athenseus.  Besides, 
to  some  of  them,  as  the  pocuUiy  scyphua,  there  is  no  fixed  shape ; 
but  many  names  do  refer  to  a  certain  form,  and  will  therefore 
admit  of  explanation. 

The  customary  larger-sized  measure,  according  to  which  they 
usually  reckoned,  was  the  amphora,  which  is  identical  with  the 
quadrantal.  Pest.  Exc.  133.  The  smaller  measures  into  which 
the  amphora  was  divided  were  the  congius  and  aextariua,  Eestus, 
8.  V.  publica  pondera,  246,  quotes  from  the  FlebiscUum  SUianum, 
according  to  which  eight  congii  were  equal  to  an  amphora,  and  six 
textarii  to  a  congius.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  uma, 
which  contained  four  congii,  and  the  cyathuSf  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
sextarius.  The  cctdua  was  not  ouly  a  Eoman,  but  a  Grecian, 
measure,  the  amj)hora  Attica.     Rhemn.  Fann.  Depond.  et  mens.  84. 
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It  held  three  umce,  or  twelve  congii.  By  means  of  the  Boman 
standard  measuring  Tessels,  that  are  still  extant,  we  are  able  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  relation  of  their  measures  to  those  in 
use  at  the  present  day.  The  Eamese  congius,  preserved  in  the 
Dresden  Gkdlery,  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  of  bronze, 
gauged  in  828  A.  u.  c,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Imp.  CcBsare  Vesp. 
VI,  T,  CcM,  Aug.  F»  III,  Cos.  mensuroe  exacke  in  capitoUo  P.  X. 
This  vessel  was  measured  by  Beigel  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
result,  with  a  history  of  it  by  Hase,  were  communicated  in  the 
FaJcBologuSf  or  Kleine  Au/aatze.    Leips.  1837. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  sextarius,  concerning  which  the 
treatise  also  gives  information. 

By  the  division  of  the  sextarius  into  twelve  cyathi,  eleven 
di£ferent  measures  arose,  having  the  same  names  as  the  parts  of  the 
(M,  only  that  the  single  part,  instead  of  uncia,  was  called  cyathus. 
They  are,  L  cyathus;  U.  sextans;  HI.  quadrans;  IV.  triens ;  V. 
quincunx;  VI.  semis;  Vii.  septunx;  VIII.  hes;  IX.  dodrans;  X.  dex- 
tans;  XI.  deunx;  XII.  sextarius.  Of  these,  however,  only  ihe 
cyathus  and  triens  can  be  considered  real  vessels.  The  trientes, 
which  are  often  named,  were  regular  drinking-vessels,  goblets* 
Mart.  (x.  49)  says,  potare  amethystinos  trientes  ;  but  mention  is  no- 
where made  of  quincunces  aurei,  or  am^ethystinif  although  we  have 
quincuncem  bibere.  The  trientes  were  classed,  it  seems,  among  the 
goblets  of  middling  size ;  for  they  held  four  cyathi.  The  cyathus, 
however,  was  not  a  goblet,  but  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
each  person  the  fixed  number.  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  117. 
They  had  regular  pueros  a  cyatho  (Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Od.  i.  29,  8), 
and  hence  we  do  not  find  cyatho  bibere,  although  we  have  sex, 
septem  cyathis  bibere.  [Mart.  i.  72.]  In  the  Mus.  Borb.  (iv.  t.  12) 
are  four  small  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  which 
are  declared  to  be  simpula,  or  simpuvia.  They  would  at  once 
appear  to  be  cyathi,  were  they  not  of  different  sizes,  and  were  any 
account  given  of  their  measure;  nevertheless,  we  may  refer  them  to 
the  cyathus,  as  it  is  probable  that  in  the  ladles  the  measure  of  the 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.  The  engraving  opposite 
represents  two  of  them.  [The  proper  Boman  names  for  these 
small  ladles  were  guMus  and  simpuvium,  instead  of  which  the  Greek 
terms  epichysis  and  cyathus  got  into  vogue.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  124. 
Paul,  p.  337.  The  urceoli  were  different;  frigida  or  calda  was 
brought. in  them  to  the  guests,  hence  called  miniatratorii,  Mart.  xiv. 
105 :  Frigida  non  desit,  non  deerit  calda  petenti.  Pomp.  Big.  xxxiv- 
2»  21.     The  armillum  was  similar.    Varro  in  Non.  xv.  33.] 
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As  regards  the  shape  of  the  goblets  generally,  we  must  especially 
distmgiiish,  I.  between  flat  saucers  [^paterce  phialaSy  Varro,  X.  L, 
V.  122 ;  Mart.  viii.  33,  iii.  41 ;  Poll.  tI.  4,  6 ;  Isid.  xx.  5.] 

n.  Gups  with  handles  (Virg.  Ed,  vi.  17 : 

Et  gtayis  attrita  pendebat  cantharus  ansa. 
Cic.  Verr,  iv.  27,  [^Cantharvs  was  a  great  goblet  used  by  Bacchus 
and  his  train ;  Maci*.  Sat.  v.  21 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  11,  53 ;  from  pictures 
it  would  seem  to  have  had  two  handles.  Often  in  Plautus.  Poll, 
vi.  96 ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  473.  The  trulla  was  smaller,  originally  a  scoop). 
Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  143;  where  Acron  explains  it  calix  rusticcmiM, 
Cato,  a,  jB.  10,  11,  13.  But  it  was  sometimes  of  costly  materials. 
Juv.  iii.  108 ;  Orell.  3838 ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  7 ;  Mart.  ix.  97 ;  Scaev. 
Dig,  xxxiy.  2,  36.  The  cajpia  and  captUa  had  handles,  Yarro,  y.  121 : 
a  capiendo,  quod  arisatce  ut  prehendi  posaent,  Non.  xv.  33.  Alsc 
scyphus :  for  Paull.  says,  Big,  yi.  1,  23 :  si  quia  acypho  cmaam  ve\ 
fundum  (adjecerit) ;  in  Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  several  are  mentioned.  Its 
size  is  known  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Petr. 
52,  urncdes  acyphi;  Macrob.  y.  21 ;  Sery.  ad  Virg,  ^n,  yiii.  278. 
Beautifully  worked  acyphi  are  mentioned  by  Suet.  Ner,  47 ;  Plin. 
xxxyii.  2,  7,  xxxiii.  12.  Therideum  was  a  cup  originally  earthen, 
with  two  handles;  it  took  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  potter 
Therikles,  Luc.  Lexiph,  7 ;  Ath.  xi.  470 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iy.  11;  Pliiu 
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xvi.  H,  76 ;  Salmaa.  Exerc.  Plin.  p.  734.  BentlHi  Op.  PMUl.  pp.  11, 
216.] 

m.  Those  in  the  form  of  chalices  {caliea),  which  must  not  he 
fiwded  as  having  stood  on  a  high  foot :  the  glass  vessels  i«p[«- 
eented  in  the   following  engravingH   taken  from  the  Mux.  Bvrh. 


\  1 


(,t.  13)  are  of  thia  kind ;  [^also  the  silTer  cup  Mut.  Borh.  xi.  45.  Ot 
the  ctdix  VaoTO  says,  L.  L.  t.  127 :  caidum  eo  bibebanf,  and  that  it 
was  named  from  the  caida  ;  the  better  derivation  is  luXi^.  Ma^rob. 
T.  21;  Ath.  xi.  p.  4S0;]  they  were  sometimBB  of  earthen  ware, 
Uart  xiv.  102,  Calicet  Surrentini : 
Accipe  non 

8ed  Suit 
ib.  108,  Ccdiai  Sa^untini : 

Sume  Saguntino  pocula  ficU  hito. 
[of  ^aee,  ib.  llo,  94:  of  precious  stones,  109.  There  wore  several 
eoyts,  e.  g.  caliaa  Vatiniani,  iCart.  xiv.  96,  x.  3 ;  Jur.  t.  46  :  calicein 
Wfioriim  qvaiuor;  the  caUceM  pteroti,  i.  t,  with  handiee,  Plin.  xxsti. 
26,iS6.  It  is  wrong  to  su^qioEe  that  all  calicee  hadfaandtee;  this  was 
djo  ewe  only  wilii  a  few  ot  verj-  peculiar  shape.  Plin.  xxxiii.  !3; 
Juv.  Tiii.  168 ;  Uaii.  xii.  TO.  Thermarum  caUca ;  see  Forcellinus- 
Tho  jEolIowing  aie  quite  onknown  to  us :  obba,  g^iwally  of  wood 
01'  yicber,  Non.  xv.  14,  ii.  SSI ;  pocuU  gmw,  Pers.  v.  146,  called 
ftttfiif ;  modtolits,  Susev.  IHg.  xxxiv.  2,  36 ;  ctp-ata,  Non.  xv.  29 ;  or 
^amm  {?),  ^l^t.  Amph.  i.  1,  273,  S76 ;  Caio,  S.  B.  61 ;  txiU^na, 
itgt  gcioHvm,  PwiU.  p.  irli  iCalo,  B.  B.  132.] 
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Of  the  rest,  there  were,  of  course,  many  varieties,  some  also  in 
fantastic  shapes,  as  shoes,  legs,  [boats,  hence  called  cymbrium, 
Paul.  p.  51 ;  Non.  xv.  21 ;  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Mart.  viii.  6 ;  Plin.  xxxvii. 
34,  113;  Macrob.  v.  21;  Poll.  vi.  16;  Ath.  xi.  p.  481,]  heads  of 
beasts,  &c. ;  these  latter  were  used  as  drinking-horns,  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  wine  escaped  through  aai  orifice,  and  was 
caught  in  the  mouth.  Such  a  horn,  in  the  shape  of  a  stag's  head, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mus,  Borh.  (viii.  14),  also  three  others,  a 
horse's,  a  dog's,  and  a  swine's  head  (v.  20).  Such  drinking-horns 
were  termed  pvrd,  Athen.  xi.  496.  Perhaps  rhytiv/m.  (Mart.  ii.  35) 
means  the  same  thing.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  vases, 
[also  in  frescoes].  See  Boettig.  Kunstymth,  ii.  352.  The  act  of 
drinking  is  seen  in  a  painting  ia  Zahn,  Ornam.  etc.  t.  29;  FiU. 
d^Ercol,  V.  t.  46.  [See  Becker's  CharicleSy  Engl,  transl.  p.  259.] 
Obscene  shapes  were  selected,  and  indecent  things  engraved  upon 
the  goblets.    Juv.  ii.  95 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  Prsef.  and  xiv.  22. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  luxury  which  pre- 
vailed in  respect  to  these  utensils.  But  besides  those  there  de- 
scribed, there  were  others  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  (vtYrea),  in  opposition  to  the  crystallina;  of  wood,  fayus^ 
hixvSy  terebinthue,  hedera  (Tib.  i.  10 ;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  522) ;  also  of 
ware ;  see  above.  [Among  the  table  utensils  we  may  reckon,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  larger  vessels  which  were  set  on  the  table,  and 
either  contained  neat  wine  or  served  for  mixing  it  in ;  hence  called 
misfarius  or  mistarium,  Lucil.  in  Non.  xv.  30,  longa  geminua  rrdsta^ 
riu8  ansa.  Out  of  these  the  drink  was  then  poured  into  the  cups 
of  the  guests,  after  the  Greek  custom.  The  crater  or  craieray  was 
high,  broad,  goblet-shaped,  with  two  handles.  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  523 : 

Terra  rubens  crater,  pocula  fagus  erant. 

Juv.  xii.  44,  urruB  cratera  capacem.  Mus.  Borh.  ii.  32;  vi.  63, 
See  Becker's  Charides,  Engl,  transl.  p.  257. 

The  sinusy  lepesfa,  galeola,  were  more  paunchy,  and  like  our  tu- 
reens or  bowls.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  123;  Yarro  in  Prise,  vi.  p.  714; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Eclog.  vi.  33 ;  Non.  xv.  34,  35.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  XcTracrr^  was  also  used  as  a  drinking-cup.  Ath.  xi.  p.  484  • 
PoU.  X.  75.  See  Mus.  Borh.  x.  14,  ix.  44,  xii.  45,  vii.  29 ;  the  last 
of  terra  cotta  with  the  inscription :  Bibe  amice  de  meo. 

There  were  also  cups  and  jugs,  inscribed,  some  with  small 
mottos  (as  reple,  sitio,  bibe,  valeamus,  lude^  etc.) ;  some  with  the 
name  of  the  owner ;  urna  literata.  Lucian.  Lexiph.  7,  irorripta  ypa/i- 
narucd,  Ath.  xi.  p.  466.  Whole  lines  were  rarely  inscribed  on 
them.    Ath.  ib.    Becker  refers  to  this  the  scyphi  Homerid  of  Nero. 
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ids  and  platters  on  which  the  amphoraa  and 
t  at  a  meal.  Panl.  p.  107,  IncUega  machinula, 
in  convivio  vini  a/m^hora,  de  qua  9ubinde  defer- 
.  p.  209,  lyyvO^cij.  Javol.  Big,  xxxii.  1.  100, 
Kandorvmn.  In  Mtis,  Borb.  v.  15,  there  is  a 
with  a  handle  in  the  middle.] 
)ast  by  Voss  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 
ilis)  is  explained  to  be  a  bowl  for  washing  the 
Bels  for  warm  drinks,  see  the  next  Excursus, 
lade  above  upon  lamps  and  vessels  generally 
.  that  all  the  vessels  that  have  been  discovered 
aste  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  will 
J  testimony  that  the  whole  life  of  the  ancients 
jtrated  with  grace  and  art.] 


Op.  P7itlol.pp.ll, 

Krliich.  niTiJSt  not  be 

vessels  xepre- 
tihe  Iftis.  Bwh. 


^   (3>     Q  (^ 


^P  JlfiM.  Borb,  xi.  45.  Ot 
*  eo  hibebant,  and  that  it 
avation  is  jct5X4.  Ma^rob. 
ietixnes  of  earthen  ware, 

fere  nates, 
^  Totse. 

ill  Into. 

Ib,  109.     There  were  several 
46,  X.  3 ;  Juv.  V.  46 :  cali^em 
i.  ^th  handles,  PHn.  xxxvi. 
slices  had  handles ;  this  was 
iar  shape.    PHn.  xxxiii.  23  ; 
vrvm  caUcee  ;  see  FOTcellinus. 
)  us:  oWki,  generally  of  wood 
U  genus,  P^s-  v.  148,  called 
V  ^6 ;  «/rnea,  Non.  xv.  29 ;  or 
176 ;  Caio,  fi.  ^.  «1 ;  ctt«^fia. 
n.  132.] 
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EXCURSUS  IV.    SCENE  IX. 


THE  DRINKS. 


ALTHOUGrH  Eoman  authors  name  several  drinks,  prepared 
•^  both  from  grain,  as  zythum;  from  wheat  and  barley,  camum 
and  certtvisia  {ceriay  ceUa) ;  from  fruits,  as  the  quince,  cydoneum ; 
and  from  honey  and  water,  as  hydromeli,  consequently  a  sort  of 
mead ;  yet  the  Eomans  knew  (besides  the  dpiarov  v5wp)  wine  only 
as  a  drink ;  and  those  potations  resembling  beer,  cider,  and  mead, 
belonged  only  to  different  provinces,  governed  by  Boman  laws, 
and  are  therefore  taken  cognizance  of  among  other  things,  under 
the  head  de  vino  legato,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  6,  9;  Pliny,  xxii.  25; 
Ex  iisdem  (frugibus)  fiunt  et  potus,  zythum  in  ^gypto,  cdia  et  ceria 
in  Hispania,  cerevtaia  et  plura  genera  in  Gallia  aliiaqtie  provinciia. 

Wine  was,  however,  no  doubt  mixed  with  other  things,  to 
produce  certain  drinks,  the  way  of  preparing  and  taking  which 
was,  in  general,  quite  different  from  ours. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  works 
on  this  subject,  PHny,  xiv.  8,  seqq. ;  Colum.  xii.,  with  Schneider's 
remarks,  ii. ;  Yirg.  Oeorg.  ii.,  with  Yoss'  notes;  Athen.  i. ;  Poll.  vi. 
4 ;  Gralen,  De  Antidotis,  i.  9 ;  Dig,  xxx.  6 :  and  of  modem  authors, 
Bacci,  de  vinia  cerevis,  a^  conviv, ;  Beckmann,  Beitr,,  &c.,  i.  183 ; 
Boettiger,  Ueber  die  Pflege  d,  Wein^.  h,  d,  alt.  Bom, 

Pliny's  remark,  Ac  si  quia  diligenter  cogiiet,  in  nutta  parte 
operoaior  vita  eat,  ceu  non  aaluherrimum  potum  aqucB  liquorem  natura 
dederity  can  be  applied  to  our  own  times,  but  the  process  among 
the  ancients  was  much  more  tedious.  The  grapes  hung  upon  the 
trees  till  they  became  ripe  {vinum  pendena.  Plant.  Trin,  ii.  4,  125 ; 
Cato,  jB.  jB.  147),  and  were  collected  in  baskets,  corhttke,  fiacellai, 
and  also  in  skins :  legere  and  cogere  are  the  terms  for  this  operation. 
Cat.  B,  B,  65,  66 ;  Col.  i.  2,  70. 

The  bas-relief  of  a  marble  basin  in  the  Mua,  Borh,  ii.  t.  11, 
representing  a  vintage  of  the  satyrs,  is  very  amusing :  some  of  them 
are  carrying  the  grapes  in  skins  of  animals  sewn  together,  others 
press  them  with  a  piece  of  rock:  in  all  the  figures  there  is  an 
expression  of  life  and  merriment  suitable  to  a  vintage.  [In' another 
rehef  ,  two  figures  carry  the  grapes  in  baskets,  three  others  tread  on 
them,  and  two  fill  the  vessels  with  new  wine.     Passer.  Luc,  Fict,. 

48.     Comp.  Varro,  L,  L,  vi.  16,  vinalia,"] 
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The  collected  grapes  were  next  trodden  upon  with  the  naked  feet, 
calcare.     Geopon.  vi.  11 ;  Virg,  Qeorg,  ii.  7 : 

Hue,  pater  o  Lense,  veni  nudataque  mosto 
Tingue  noTO  mecum  dereptis  crura  cothurnis. 

After  treading  them  out  twice,  the  husks  were  placed  under  the 
press,  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  vinum  or  mustum 
calcaiumy  and  pressum.  According  to  Pliny  ix.,  the  first  sort  {pro- 
tropum)  was  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  grape.  The  second 
sort  was  the  first  flowing  off  during  the  process  of  treading,  ante- 
qtiam  nimium  calcetur  uva,  and  it  was  used  above  all  others  for 
making  muUti/m  (Col.  xii.  41) ;  and,  lastly,  the  later  draining  off, 
which  partook  more  of  the.  roughness  of  the  husk.  [The  wine 
obtained  by  pressing  the  husks  a  seQond  time,  with  the  addition 
of  water,  was  called  lora ;  which  they  sweetened  and  improved  by 
various  compounds.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  furthest,  and 
was  drunk  by  the  slaves,  and  poor,  also  by  the  women.  Varro, 
R,  B.  i.  54 ;  Col.  xii.  41 ;  Cat.  57 ;  Plin.  xiv.  10,  12.] 

In  order  to  allow  the  watery  particles  to  escape,  the  grapes  were 
also  spread  on  trellis-work,  and  left  there  for  seven  days.  This 
was  called  vinum  diachytvmi,  Pliny,  ita  fieri  optirni  odoris  sa- 
poriaque.  If  sweeter  and  stronger  wine  were  desired,  the  grapes 
were  allowed  to  wither  entirely,  uva  passa,  vinum  possum,  Finally, 
it  was  boUed.  [In  a  fresco,  Cupids  are  seen  pressing  grapes  and 
boiling  the  must ;  a  small  oven  being  near  the  wine-press  for  this 
purpose.]  Pliny,  Ihid,  Nam  sirceum,  quod  alii  hepsema,  noatri  sapam 
appellant^  ingeniiy  non  naturce  opus  est^  musto  usque  ad  tertiam  partem 
m^nsurce  decocto;  quod  uhi  factum  ad  dimidium  esty  defrutum  vocamus. 
Commoner  wines  were  doctored  with  this  boiled  wine ;  and  even 
in  those  days  the  art  of  improving  cheaper  wines,  by  mixing  them 
with  the  dregs  of  those  of  finer  quality,  had  been  discovered.  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  4,  55 ;  Colum.  xii.  30. 

The  must  was  immediately  drawn  off  from  the  lacus  torcularius, 
into  large  earthen  vessels,  dolia  (Non.  xv.  6),  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  condere.  Yarro,  i.  65.  Wooden  wine- 
vessels  were  not  in  use  in  Pliny's  time,  either  in  Greece  or  Eome, 
as  he  expressly  states,  c.  21.  "When  Pallad.  x.  11,  says,  dolium 
ducentorum  congiorum  xii  lihris  picetuVy  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  earthen  vessels,  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  amphorae, 
could  have  been  made ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  these  dolia  were 
of  considerable  dimensions  from  the  comparison  in  Plant.  Pseud,  ii. 
2,  64,  anus  doliaris.  There  is  also  a  striking  passage  in  Petron.  64 : 
Ecce  autem  deductus  lacunartbus  suhito  cir  cuius  in  gens  ^  de  cupa 
mdelicet  grandi  eascussua,  demittitur.     When  Boettiger  said,  *  it  WW 
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S&W3J8  considered  pteferrtble  ntit  to  iise  dolid  t/t  any  ^6r^'  gt^ 
m^j  to  keep  the  better  winesr  in,*  fce  naistmderstood  Pliny,  Y.  21, 
accorfing  to  whom,  not  large,  btrt  too  rotind,  vessels  ^ere  rejected, 
and  longer  ones  of  less  diameter,  recommended  instead.  [The 
pictures  of  dolia  show  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  tbvcsiA  and 
broad.  See  Pass.  Luc,  Fict  ii.  40.  Bnt  tho  vessels  into  "V^hich 
the  wine  was  put  for  present  use  were  of  a  long  narrow  form ; 
whence  these  hare,  necessarily,  handles,  which  is  not  ahieay^  tho 
case  with  the  former.]  The  seHoBy  in  Col.  xii.  18,  distinguished 
from  the  doHay  answered  the  same  purpose. 

The  dolia  were  smeared  with  pitch  before  beiAg  used :  new  ones 
were  so  treated  at  once,  after  coming  from  the  oven.  C/edp.  vi.  4. 
Boettiger's  remaA,  *  that  the  young  wine  was  immediately  f)6ured 
into  these  earthen  vessels,  which  had  been  previously  smeared  with 
wax,  imhtiere,*  seems  hasty;  for  what  Columella  says  of  ceratura 
(iii.  o2,  16)  applies  only  to  the  dolia  olearia,  with  which  Cato  (69^ 
agrees,  only  that  he  recommends  the  second  process  with  the 
amurta.  After  this  operation,  for  which  the  best  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  wax  (one  twelffei,  Pallad.),  as  well  as'  with  aromatics, 
was  used,  the  subsequent  process  is  described  by  Pliny,  c.  21 : 
Picari  oport&re  protinus  a  cams  ortUy  podea  perfundi  marina  ttqua 
ant  saUd,  dein  cinere  sarmenti  dspergi  vel  atgillay  dhd&rsa  myrrlia 
suffiri  ipiasque  sospiua  ctllds,  Oeopon.  vi.  9^.  [Whefice-  iHniim 
picatuTn,    Mart.  xiii.  107 ;  Plut.  Sympoa,  v.  8.] 

They  were  thei  filled,  but  never  to  the  britn.  PKify ;  comp. 
Oeop,  vi.  12.  The  vessels  remained  unclbsed  As  long  as  the  fer- 
mcotitation  was  going  on,  [Sen.  Ep,  83,]  and  even  then  were  not 
fastened  either  by  a  6ork,  pitch,  or  gypsuiti.  The  cttla  innatia,  in 
which  the  dolia  were  kept,  was  at  cool  chamber  [towards  the  north], 
entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  above  the  ground,  that  it  could  have 
windows.  But  the  dolia  were  at  times  either  partially  or  altogether 
let  into  the  ground.  Pliny.  These  are  dola  derti&tsa  (Colum.  xii. 
17,  d)t  or  depreasa  {Dig,  xxxiii.  S,  3),  also  defossa  (ib.  7,  8). 

Much  wine  was  dnmk  .direct  from  the  doKumt,  6r  cupa ;  vinum 
doliare,  or  de  cupa,  Boettiger  is  quite  wrong  in  explaining  the 
words  of  Cicero,  vinUrn  a  propbld  et  de  cuptty  as  follows :  *  to  take 
fhe  wine  from  the  landlady.'  Even  if  the  form  cupa  for  copa  be 
allowed  (se6  Bentley  on  Hor.  Sat  ii.  2,  123,  and  Dgen,  d^  Copa 
Virg.)y  yet  the  different  prepositions  prove  that  cupa  signifies  a 
larger  wine  vessel,  for  the  same  use  as  the  dolivmt  [but  inof  e  easy  of 
transport,  and  not  so  immohilis  as  the  dolia.    Ulp.  Big,  i6.] 

It  was,  however,  the  common  wine  Only  which  would  not  heax 
keepings  [cstaiem  ferre) ;  the  better  kind,  when  perfectly  settled,  was 
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distributed  into  amphoree,  or  lagenee  (diffundebatur),    Pliny  could 
not  tell  wliether  this  took  place  in  more  ancient  times,  c.  14. 
[OrccB  and  caM  were,  like  the  amjphorod  and  lagenoe,  long  and  thin 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  often  ending  in  a  point  below ;  whence 
they  had  either  to  be  stuck  in  the  groimd,  or  in  a  stand,  incitega, 
The  diflference  between  these  and  the  dolia  is  clear  from  Proc.  Dig, 
ixxiii.  6, 15 :   Vinum  in  amphoras  et  cados  hoc  mente  diffundimus,  vJt 
%n  Ms  sity  donee  usua  causa  prohetur  et  scilicet  id  vendimus  cum  hU 
amjohoris  et  cadis ;  in  dolia  autem  alia  mente  conjicimuSy  scilicet  ut  ex 
his  postea  vel  in  amphoras  et  cados  diffundamus,  vel  sine  ipsis  doliis 
veneat.    Persius  says  of  the  orca  (iii.  50),  angustce  cello  non  f oilier 
orcce.    Varro  in  Non.  xv.  24 ;  Isid.  xx.  6 ;  Nonius,  xiv.  9,  explains 
cadi  to  be  vasa  quihus  vina  conduniur.    Pomp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  6,  14. 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny.     Tinoe  or  tinia 
were  antique  wine- vessels,  the  form  of  which  is  unknown.     Paul, 
p.  365 ;  Non.  xv.  7.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  diota,     Hor.  Od, 
i.  9,  8,  and  the  cenophorus  or  oenophorum.     Hor.  Sat,  i.   6,  109; 
Pers.  V.  140 ;  Lucil.  in  Non.  ii.  800.     The  amphorse  differed  much 
in  form,  as  is  plain  from  the  grave-lamp.     Passer.  Ltcc,  iii.  61. 
The  skins,  utres,  Petron.  34,  cannot  be  discussed  here.     Other  arti- 
cles besides  wine  were  stored  in  these  amphorae,  cadi,  lagenae,  e.  g, 
honey,  muriay  and  other  salsamentay  oil,  olives,  dried  figs,  etc.  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  4,  66;  Plin.  xv.  21;  Martial,  xiv.  116,  i.  44.     On  the  sealing 
of  the  vessels,  see  above.]    The  size  of  the  amphora  and  cadus  has 
been  already  discussed.     These  vessels  resembling  the  amphora  were 
generally  made  of  clay,  [hence  ruhens  ruber ,  Mart.  i.  56 ;  iv.  66 ; 
fragilisy  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  243 ;  seldom  of  stone,  Plin.  xxxvi.  12, 43,] 
and  fastened  up  by  a  bung  {cortexy  suher)y  and  then  covered  with 
gypsum,  or  pitch,  to  prevent  any  effects  from  the  air.     [Col.  xii.  23; 
Plin.  xiv.  27,  xxiii.  24.]  Petron.  34.     On  the  amphora  of  earthen- 
ware the  name  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  vessel 
itself,  to  mark  the  date ;  but  labels  {notcBy  tituliy  tesserce.  pitta^a)^ 
with  the  name,  were  hung  on  those  of  glass.     Comp.  Beckman, 
Beitr.  ii.  482 ;  [Juv.  v.  33 : 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliqnid  de  montibus,  aut  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titulumque  senectos 
Delevit  multa  veteris  fuligine  testsB. 

See  Hor.  Sat,  i.  10,  24,  nota  Falerni;  Colum.  xii.  19;  Plant.  Paen, 
iv.  2,  14,  literatas  fictiles  epistolas.  Several  such  labels  have  been 
found,  one  with  the  inscription,  EYBE.  VET.  V.  P.  Oil.,  t.  c.  ru' 
brum  vetv^  vinwm  picatwmy  No.  102.]  It  is  interesting  to  learn  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  {Mus,  Borb.  iv. ;  Belaz,  de  Scav.  t.  A.  and 
V.  t.  48),  [Q-ell.  Fomp,  81,]  the  manner  of  conveying  wine  which  had 
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been  purcliased.  Both,  the  pictures  are  alike ;  they  represent  two 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  rack-shaped  body,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  which  is  filled  by  a  single  large  skin.  This  skin  has  in 
front  a  wide  opening,  which  is  tied  up,  and  through  which  the  wine 
was  evidently  poured,  whilst  behind,  it  is  produced  into  a  narrow 
bag,  from  which  the  wine  was  suffered  to  run  out.  Two  men  are 
busily  letting  off  the  contents  into  long  two-handed  vessels,  am- 
phorae.    It  was  therefore  not  must,  but  wine. 

The  amphora  was  next  placed  in  the  apotheca,  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  cella  vinariay  and  in  the  upper  story :  the  best 
position  for  it  was  above  the  bath,  so  that  the  smoke  might  be 
conducted  thither,  and  so  forward  the  wine.  Colum.  i.  6,  20; 
comp.  Hetnd.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  7 ;  and  Hor.  Od,  iii.  8,  9 ;  from 
which  we  may  learn  the  whole  process : 

Hie  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 
Gorticem  adstrictum  pice  demovebit 
Amphorte,  fumum  bibere  institut® 
Consule  TuUo. 

Heuce  such  expressions  as  Descende  testa  (iii.  21,  7),  and  Par  eta 
deripere  horreo  amphoram  (28,  7),  may  be  explained. 

After  this  process  the  wine  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  lees, 
and,  if  wanted  for  use,  had  to  be  cleared.  This  was  effected  in 
various  ways.     The  gourmand,  who  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  51) : 

Massica  si  coelo  supponas  vina  sereno, 
Noctuma,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  aura, 
Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus  ;  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

communicates  the  result  of  his  experience  about  the  kitchen  and 
cellar,  states  the  best  means.  The  method  of  purifying  wine  by 
eggs  was  known.    Ibid.  55 : 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falerna 
Vina,  columbino  limum  bene  coUigit  ovo ; 
Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  alieha  vitellus. 

It  was  in  general,  however,  strained  through  the  saccus  vinarius 
and  the  coZitm,  a  kind  of  metal  sieve,  with  small  holes  in  it.  Num- 
bers of  such  cola  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  the  MtLS. 
Borh,  iii.  t.  31,  are  five  smaller  ones,  all  of  which  had  handles,  and 
were  consequently  held  in  the  hand  during  the  straining.  In  ii. 
t.  60,  is  a  larger  one  with  two  handles,  by  which  it  was  probably 
hung  over  a  vessel,  into  which  wine  was  running.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautiful  ccdatura^  and  also  a 
SLLyer  colum,  may  have  served  a  like  purpose.     lUd.  viii.  t.  14. 
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[Plm.  xxiii.  24.]    Tlw  Mcem,  on  tlia  contrary,  wad  «  SHm-lag  of 
linen,  and  the  wonrt  taoasie,  as  by  bein;  strained  tbrough  H  tbn 
wine  became  wretched  (vappa).    Hence  in  Horace: 
Integrum  perdonl  lino  Titiata  saporem. 
The  relative    position  to  each,  other  of  dolnm  and  saccns  a 
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sbrown  by  comparing  Nro  epigrams  of  Martial,  xiV.  103,  OoluiH 
nivarium : 

Setinos  moneo  nostra  nive  frange  trientes ; 
Pauperiore  mero  tingere  Una  potes. 

and  xix.  104,  Saccua  nivarius : 

Attenuare  nives  norunt  efe  lintea  nostra, 
Frigidior  colo  non  salit  unda  tuo. 

But  the  saccus  was  used  also  for  good  wine.  Mart.  viii.  43.  It  was 
customary  to  fill  the  colum  and  saccus  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
wine  was  poured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cooled.  "With  this  view, 
the  snow  was  carefully  preserved  till  summer-time,  just  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Naples,  cesUvce  nives.  Mart.  v.  64,  ix.  23, 8,  91,  5;  Pliny, 
xix.  4,  19.  This,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  by  a  still  greater 
refinement  a  diflPerence  was  discovered  between  snow  and  water 
boiled,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  freezing  point  by  being  mixed 
with  snow.  Plin.  xxxi.  3,  23;  Neronia  prtndpia  inventum  eat, 
decoquere  aquam  vitroque  demiaaam  in  nivea  re/rigerare.  Mart.  xiv. 
107,  and  106,  Lagena  nivaria : 

Spolctina  bibis,  vel  Marsis  condita  cellis : 
Quo  tibi  decoctse  nobile  frigus  aqusB. 

In  this  way  the  water  sometimes  cost  more  than  the  ^vHne,  as 
Mai-tial  says,  Ep,  108.  They  had,  besides,  another  object  in  this 
straining — ^to  moderate  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  old  heavy 
wine.  Pliny,  xiv.  22 ;  pomp,  xxiii.  1,  24.  Thisl  was  termed  caa- 
trdre  vinum  (Pliny,  xix.  4,  19),  but  the  general  expressions  were, 
defcBcare^  liquarej  colarey  aaccare. 

The  colour  of  most  wines  was  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  all  the  southern  wines.  There  were,  however,  also  wines  of 
a  Hghter  tiat ;  and  as  we  distinguish  between  white  and  red,  so  did 
they  between  album  and  airum,  Plaut.  Mencech.  v.  5,  17.  PHny 
names  four  colours  (xiv.  9),  aXhua^fulvuat  aanguineua,  niger.  Nigrum 
and  atrum  denote  the  darkest  red,  and  album  the  bright  yellow, 
which  we  also  call  white.  The  celebrated  Falemian  was  evidently 
of  this  colour,  from  the  finest  amber  having  been  named  after  it. 
Plin.  xxxvii.  3,  12. 

!Prom  what  we  know  concerning  the  treatment  of  wines,  it  is 
clear  that  old  wines  were  considered  preferable,  and  even  a  com- 
mon wine,  if  of  some  age,  was  more  grateful  than  young  Palernian. 
Mart.  xiii.  120 : 

De  Spoletinis  qua  sunt  cariosa  lagenis, 
Malueris,  quam  si  musta  Falema  bibas. 

[Plant.  Gaa,  Prol.  6  j  dc.  CceL  19 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  26.]    Perhaps  ^ 
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much  deoeptioii  was  practised  then  as  in  the  present  times  about 
the  age  of  wines.     Mart.  iii.  62  : 

Sub  rege  Numa  condita  vina  bibis. 
and  xiii.  111. 

The  amphorae  on  the  table  of  Trimalchio  bore  the  label,  Faler^ 
num  Opimianum  annorum  centum^  in  which  there  is  a  double 
absurdity :  first,  in  assigning  a  fixed  age  to  wine,  which  every  year 
became  older,  and  then  in  calling  the  Opimianum  a  century  old,  as 
that  period,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Italy,  belonged  to 
A.u.c.  633,  and  the  wine  must  therefore  at  that  time  have  been  at 
least  160  or  170  years  old,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  at  a 
still  later  period  it  was  supposed  to  be  drunk,  long  after  it  had,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  exist. 

The  different  growths  are  detailed  by  PHny,  xiv.  6.  Comp. 
Schneid.  Ind,  Script  411 ;  Mart.  xiii.  106—122.  [Vitruv.  viii.  3,  12 ; 
Ath.  i.  p.  26.]  According  to  Pliny,  the  Coecuhumy  Hor.  Od.  i.  20  ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  161,  had  from  ancient  times  held  the  first  rank  among 
western  wines.  Like  all  the  best  wines,  it  grew  in  Campania,  in 
the  Sinus  Caietanus,  near  Amyclse.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  vine- 
yards had  been  ruined  principally  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  but  at  an 
earlier  period  Augustus  had  assigned  the  palm  to  the  Setinian,  which, 
also  maintained  its  superiority  after  the  Oaecubum  was  lost.  The 
Falemian  was  second  in  rank,  and  the  best  description  of  it,  the 
Faustianvm,  grew  between  Sinuessa  and  Oedia,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  SyUa  (Faustus).  [Hor.  Epiat,  i.  5,  5, 
at  Sinuessa.  A  capital  wine  grew  on  Vesuvius.  Plor.  i.  16,  amicti 
vitibua  monies f  Qaurus,  Falernus,  Masaicus,  Vesuvit^.']  The  third 
place  was  contended  for  by  the  Albantmi,  Surrentinumy  and  Masai 
cum,  as  well  as  by  the  Calenum  and  Fundanum,  After  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar,  the  fourths  place  was  held  by  the  MamertintMn 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  and  Taurominitanmn  was  fre- 
quently sold  for  it.  The  middling  kinds  were  the  Trifolinvm,  from 
the  hill  Trifolium,  in  Campania  (in  Mart.  xiii.  14,  septima  vitie) ; 
Signinum,  Sdbinimiy  [Hor.  Od,  i.  20,]  Nomentanum,  and  others.  The 
commonest  were  Vaticanum  (frequently  mentioned  by  Mart.  c.  g,  vi, 
92,  Vaticana  hihis?  hihia  venerium,  x.  45).  To  render  it  more 
drinkable,  good  old  wine  was  sometimes  intermixed ;  Mart.  i.  19  : 

Quid  te,  Tucca,  juvat  vetulo  miscere  Falerno 
In  Yaticanis  condita  vina  cadis. 

Feientanumy  from  the  vicinity  of  Yeii,  which  gained  the  epithet 
ruhellumy  from  its  colour  having  a  reddish  tint.  Mart.  i.  104.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  the  Pelignumy  Mart.  i.  27,  xiii.  121 ;  {Coere- 
tcmmn,  xiii.  124 ;)  the  Laletanum  (from  Spain),  i.  27,  vii.  63 ;  and 
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the  Massilitanum,  x.  36;  xiii.  123.     Much  adrdteration  vas  prac-    , 
insedy  not  only  in  mixing  diflferent  wines  [Hor.  Sat  i.  10,  24],  and 
adding  sapa  and  defruturriy  and  foreign  wines,   especially  from 
Tmolus,  but  also  deleterious  substances.  See  Beckmann,  Beitr,  i.  181. 

Next  to  these  western  wines  came  the  transmarinay  or  Greek, 
which  Pliny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  Thadumy  Chiumy 
LeshtuTriy  Sicyoniumy  Cypriumy  and,  in  the  time  of  PHny,  the  Olazo- 
menium  especially.  [Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  15.  Chium  maris  expers,']  Not 
only  the  vessels  were  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  but  it  was  put 
into  several  wines.  [See  Becker's  Charicles,  Engl,  transl.  p.  256. 
Plin.  xiv.  9,  23,  24,  xxiii.  21 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vappa  was  any  sort 
of  wine  spoilt.  PHn.  xiv.  20,  25 ;  Acron  ad  Hor,  Sat,  i.  1,  104, 
ii.  3,  144.] 

Still  they  were  not  content  with  this  variety,  but  the  wines  from 
a  very  early  period  (PlLn.  13,  15)  were  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromatics  and  bitters,  as  myrrhay  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallad.  xi.  14. 
Even  costly  essential  oils  were  .mixed  with  the  wines,  which  also 
"were  drunk  out  of  vessels  that  had  held  them.  PHn.  xiii.  1,  6. 
Martial  calls  this  foliata  aitisy  because  the  nardinum  was  also  called 
simply /oZiaiwm.     Comp.  Juv.  vi.  303. 

Next  to  wine,  the  muUum  was  a  very  favourite  drink ;  different 
accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  According  to 
Colum.  (xiii.  41),  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  from  the  lacusy 
ten  pounds  of  honey  were  then  mixed  with  an  urna  of  it,  and  it 
was  stt  once  poured  into  lagenosy  and  covered  up  with  gypsum. 
After  thirty-two  days  these  vessels  were  to  be  opened :  and  the 
drink  poured  into  others.  This  way  of  making  it,  however,  was 
not  general,  as  is  proved  by  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  24  : 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno, 
Meudose,  etc. 

by  Macrob.  Sat,  vii.  12,  [PKn.  xxii.  24,  53.  Muhum  ex  vetere 
vino  utilissimumy']  and  other  passages.  In  Geopon,  (viii.  25,  26), 
the  two  plans  of  making,  viz.  from  four-fifths  of  wine  and  one  of 
honey,  and  also  from  ten-elevenths  of  must  and  one  of  honey,  are 
taught.  Pallad.  xi.  17.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  olvSfieXi; 
which  word,  however,  has  another  meaning  also,  among  the 
Eomans,  as  we  see  from  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  6,  9.  The  different 
kinds  of  honey  are  mentioned  in  note  30,  p.  61.  The  mulsum 
■was  principally  drunk  at  the  prandium  and  the  gustus.  Sack 
sometimes  supplied  its  place.     Mart.  xiii.  106. 

The  calday  the  only  warm  drink  among  the  ancients,  consisted 
of  warm  water  and  wine,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  spice. 
Calda  was  drunk  most  in  winter,  but  likewise  at  other  seasons, 
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>£art  Tiii.  67.  See  Bap.  on  Jut.  t.  63*  Boettig^  Bays  {Sab.  E 
3d),  '  It  is  quite  credible  that  the  ancients  had  something  to  »»atj>h 
our  tea  and  coffee  services ; '  and  in  oorroboration  of  this  we  call 
the  attention  ci  the  reader  to  an  ancient  Tesad,  which  evideDily 


served  for  preparing,  or  keeping  warm  the  calda.  It  is  of  very 
elegant  form,  resembling  a  tureen,  and  is  made  of  bronze.  The 
engraving  of 'it,  given  here,  is  copied  from  the  Mus,  Borb,  iii.  6S. 

In  the  centre  is  a  cylinder  reaching  to  the  bottom,  which  held 
the  coal3  for  warming  the  liquids  around  it,  and  underneath  this 
cylinder  is  an  orifice  for  the  ashes  to  fall  through.  The  conical 
cover  cannot  be  taken  off,  but  there  is  underneath  a  second  fiat 
cover,  which  is  movable,  and  only  covers  the  parts  containing  the 
fluids,  leaving  the  renijainder  open.  On  the  upper  rim  is  a  sort  of 
cup,  iiniitfid  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it 
might  be  filled  witiiput  the  lid  being  removed.  On  the  opposite 
834e  a  tap  is  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  liquid  run  out. 

The  use  of  this  vessel  is  undoubted,  but  a  Boman  name  can 
hardly  be  ^^giaed  to  it,  ai^  from  among  those  named  by  Poll.  z. 
66.  \'9tDuavTTip,  not]  lirvokkpijCi  after  Lucian  {Lexiph.  828),  seems  the 
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only  probable  oo^.  7Sb,e  i|9^st  i^ator^l  ^ame  yould  certainly  be 
caldarium,  but  for  that  we  have  no  authority.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose that  such  a  vessel  was  always  used  for  the  calda,  as  in  general 
the  water  was  brought  in  jugs  or  cans,  njamed  by  Martial,  xiv.  105, 
urceoli  ministratorit,  j[A  Juuch  more  simple  vessel  for  cal^  i^  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  kinjg  of  Denmark,  ft  is  lij^  an  amphora, 
with  two  hgjidles  and  a  double  bottom.  The  outer  partition  mos^ 
likely  held  the  warm  water,  which  kept  the  calda  yrarm,  in  the 
middle.] 


EXCURSUS  I.  SCENE  X. 


THE  CHAPLETS. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in  its  fullest  extent  and  several 
relations  the  use  made  by  the  ancients  of  chaplets, — a  subject 
entering  deeply  into  civil  and  religious  life,  as  the  simple  ornament 
of  leaves  became  a  symbol  of  martial  renown  and  civil  virtue. 
There  is  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject.  Paschalius,  in  Lis 
Cor  once,  gives  a  tolerable  collection  of  badly  elaborated  materials; 
the  work  of  Lanzoni,  de  Coronis  et  Unguentis  in  ant,  Conv.,  confines 
itself  to  the  banquets ;  and  still  less  important  is  that  of  Schmeizel, 
De  Coronis,  The  notices,  however,  given  directly  by  ancient 
authors  are  of  more  consequence.  As  the  work  upon  chaplets  by 
-3Blius  Asclepiades,  and  the  writings  of  the  physicians  Mnesitheus 
and  Callimachus,  are  lost,  our  information  is  mainly  derived  from 
Athenaeus  (xv.),  Pliny  xxi.  1,  4,  and  other  scattered  passages. 
See  Salmas.  Exercitt,  ad  Solin, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  use 
of  chaplets  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  first  introduced 
at  Eome;  but  we  learn  from  PHny,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn.  The  walls  of  the  triclinium 
only  were,  however,  privy  to  this  decoration,  which,  although  so 
harmless  in  itself,  was  considered  incompatible  with  sobriety  of 
character,  and  he  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  liable  to 
punishment.  Two  examples  of  such  punishment  are  related  by 
Pliny  (56,  Z.  Fulvius  argentariua  hello  Punico  secundo  cum  corona 
rosacea  interdiu  e  pergula  siia  in  forum  prosjpexisse  dictus,  ex  aucto- 
riiate  senatus  in  carcerem  abductus,  non  ante  finem  belli  emissus  est. 
P.  Munatius,  cum  demtam  Marsyoe  coronam  e  florihus  capiti  suo  im- 
posuisset  aique  oh  id  dtici  eum  in  vincula  triumviri  jussissent,  appd- 
lavit  trihunos  plehis.  Nee  intercessere  illi) ;  but  it  was  perhaps  only 
the  flowers  that  drew  down  this  condemnation,  because  at  that 
period  of  misfortune  such  an  open  display  of  luxury  peemed  to 
have  a  dangerous  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appeal 
that  fillets  were  worn  round  the  head  even  before  this  time,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  wine.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  which  however  the  name  coroner 
was  not  given  till  later,  as  in  earlier  times  it  was  reserved  for  reli- 
gious usages  and  warlike  distinctions.  Pliny  agrees  with  Athenaeus 
(xv.  674),  who  follows  the  old  writers  concerning  the  early  Grecian 
customs.  The  chaplets  which  superseded  the  simple  fillets  were 
not,  however,  considered  as  mere  ornaments,  but  it  was  believed,  or 
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at  least  pretended,  that  certain  leaves  and  flowers  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  against  tlie  intoxicating  power  of  wine.  Thus,  in 
Plutarch  {Symp,  iii.  1),  the  physician  Tryphon  defends  the  use  of 
chaplets  at  wine  against  the  imputations  of  Ammonius.  He  praises 
the  iTTifjikXeta  and  TroKvirnpla  of  former  times,  which  had  discovered 
in  the  chaplets  an  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athenseus 
(675)  mentions  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  branch  of  green  served  for  a  chaplet  at  the  games, 
and  probably  for  the  corona  convivalis  also  in  the  first  instance, 
flowers  being  a  later  intrusion.  When,  however,  Pliny  says  that 
Pausias  and  Glycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  an  instance  of  persons  celebrated  in  a  manufacture  being 
set  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  we  can  cite  statues  with  chaplets 
of  flowers  of  a  date  far  earlier  than  Pausias.  The  Greeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  chaplets;  but  with  the  Romans 
it  was  different.  Besides  the  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  myrtle,  and 
ajptuTTiy  they  used  but  few  garden-flowers  for  chaplets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  the  violet  and  rose.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
with  these  natural  materials,  especially  as  chaplets  were  required 
in  winter  also,  when  roses  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  very  great 
expense ;  hence  imitations  were  made  of  various  materials.  What 
Pliny  says  (s.  3)  of  the  gold  and  silver  garlands,  applies  only  to 
the  public  games,  but  the  words  coronia—^uod  vocantur  JEgyptice  at 
deinde  hibernce,  refer  to  the  coronce  convivales,  No  further  intelli- 
gence is  given  about  the  Egyptian  ones  (see  Boettig.  Sah,  i.  281); 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  from  the  hibemos^  they  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  artificial.  The  hibemae  were  made  of  thin  leaves 
of  horn  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  Martial  (vi.  80), 
did  not  the  Nova  dona,  and  the  antithesis,  rua  Fcestanunif  and  Jwrti 
Memphitid,  point  to  natural  fiowers. 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  them  went  still  further. 
Chaplets  were  made  of  single  rose-leaves  by  fastening  them  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  we  must  not  think  that  c&rona&  sutilea  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chaplets  of  nardua  are  also  called 
sutiles,  and  the  sericoe  versicolores  likewise,  although  they  were 
probably  only  imitations  of  flowers.     See  TiUcan,  Phars.  x.  164  : 

Accipiunt  sertas  nardo  florente  coronas 
Et  nuuquara  fugieute  rosa. 

where  the  rosa  numquam  fugiens  refers  probably  to  the  sericoe. 
Mart.  xiii.  51,  Texta  rosis  vel  divite  nardo  corona.  The  chaplets  in 
those  passages  denominated  sertce  and  textas  are  simply  sutiles^  just 
as  in  Horace  {Od,  i.  38,  2),  the  neancd  pkilyra  eoronce,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  chaplets  e  mer.9  SdUo  rosoe,    Chaplets  we^Q 
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frequently  found  on  monuments,  with  leaf  lying  over  leaf,  and  rose 
on  rose ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  roses  were  fastened 
on  a  strip  of  bast,  philyra;  they  would  then  be  rightly  termed 
fiutiles.    These  are  meant  in  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  335  : 

Tempora  sutilibus  cinguntur  tota  coronis 
£t  latet  injecta  splendida  mensa  rosa. 
Ebrius  incinctis  philyra  conviva  capillis 
Saltat. 
and  Martial  x.  94,  Sutilis  ajptetur  decies  rosa  crinihus,  which  seems 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ten  roses.    The  sutiles  are  again  mentioned  in 
Mart.  V.  65,  ix.  91 ;  and  ftcnrrot  aTt^avoi,  in  Hesychius  and  Salm.  on 
Jul,  Cap,  Anton,  4.    Salm.  Exerc.  ad  Sol.  703,  appears  rightly  to  ex- 
plain the  cor  once  tonsod,  or  tonsileSy  to  bechaplets  made  of  single  leaves. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  chaplets  called  pactiles  by  Pliny, 
we  can  presume  nothing  certain,  not  even  whether  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  coronas  plectiles  of  Plautus  {Ba>cchid.  i.  1. 37) ; 
and  what  he  says  (s.  i.)  is  also  obscure.  We  may  in  general  assume 
three  main  distinctions;  they  were  either  woven  of  longer  twi^s, 
as  of  ivy,  or  of  shorter  sprigs,  as  of  the  apium,  or  were  fastened  to 
a  band. 

At  the  coeruL  itself  chaplets  were  not  generally  used ;  they  be- 
longed, like  the  unguenta^  to  the  regular  comissatio,  or  to  the 
oompotatiOy  succeeding  the^  main  course.  They  were  distributed  when 
the  mensa  secunda  was  served,  or  perhaps  Islter.  See  Plut.  Symp^ 
iii.  1 ;  Athen.  xv.  685  and  669 ;  Mart.  x.  19,  18 ;  Petron.  60,  cor  once 
aureod  cum  alabastris  unguenti.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for 
the  host  to  give  chaplets,  and  sometimes  to  have  them  handed 
round  repeatedly ;  and  we  cannot  infer  ftom  Ovid  [Fa^tiy  i.  403) : 
Vina  dabat  Liber,  tulerat  sibi  quisque  coronam. 

that  the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which  each  guest  toot  his 
own  garland,  was  adhered  to. 

They  also  hung  festoons  of  flowers  over  their  neck  and  breast, 
called  by  the  Gfreeks  v7ro9vfAidtc.  Plut.  Symp.  iii.  1,  3 ;  Athen.  678 
and  688.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  Cic.  Verr.  v.  iii.  Ipse  auteni 
coronam  habehat  unam  in  capite,  alteram  in  collo.     Catull.  vii.  61 : 

Et  capite  et  collo  mollia  serta  gerat. 

and  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  739.  In  Petronius  there  are  further  instances  of 
various  ways  of  garlanding  (65  and  70).  Comp.  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  240. 
At  Rome  the  dietetic  signification  of  the  chaplet  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  cheerful  ornament  and  symbol  of  fes- 
tivity, giving  occasion  to  many  a  joke  and  game,  such  as  the  bibere 
coronas,    PHn.  9. 


EXCtlRSUS  IL    SCENE  X. 


THE  SOCIAL  GAMES. 

TITB  mtist  not  omit  to  mention  those  games  which  tv^erb  pursued, 
' '  not  only  as  a  recreation,  but  also  with  the  hbpei  of  gaih. 
The  game  of  hazard  had  become  a  most  pernicious  mania  at  Eome; 
and  severe  legal  prohibitions  could  not  prerent  the  ruin  of  the 
happiness  and  fortunes  of  many  by  private  gambling  with  dice. 
They  had  also  other  and  more  innocent  games,  siibcess  in  which 
depended  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  players,  like  the  game  of  chesd 
at  the  present  day,  and  other  table-games.  .  We  shall  mention  all 
these  games,  but  the  matter  is  So  intricate,  and  the  inquiry  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  into  the  Grecian  games,  that  we  cannot 
treat  upon  it  fully ;  but  for  a  more  detailed  account  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Bedter's  Antiquitatea  Plautince, 

The  older  writings  upon  th^  subject  by  Bulenger,  Meursius 
Souter,  Benftleben,  Calcagnino,  are  to  be  found  in  Gronovii,  TAea. 
Antt,  Grose,  viii.     Next  come  Salmas.  on  Vopisc,  PrbcuL  13,736; 
and  Exercitt,  ad  SoL  p.  795;  Eader  on  Mart,  passim;  Wemsdorf 
on  Saleius  Bass, ;  Wustem.  Pal  des  Scaur, 

In  the  game  of  dice,  alea^  two  kinds  of  dice  were  tised,  tali  or 
d^TpdyaXotf  and  tesseras  or  Kvfioi,  Herodotus  (i.  94)  ascribes  the 
invention  of  the  game  to  the  Lydians;  but  Athenseus  (i.  19)  6ites 
aiiterier  instances  of  it.  Nitzsch,  Anm.  zu  Horn,  Odyss,  i.  p.  27; 
The  tali  (the  chief  passages  about  which  are  Eustath.  oh  Od^^s,  i. 
p.  397 ;  Poll.  ix.  99)  were  originally  made  of  the  knuckles  of  animals; 
afterwards  of  different  materials :  they  had  only  four. flat  surfaces ; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  uneven  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  easily  rest  upon  either  of  them.  One  and  six  were 
marked  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  numbers  two  ajid  five  were  wanting.  Eustath.  p.  1397 ;  Poll, 
as  above.  The  manner  of  playing  is  described  in  Cic.  De  Diinn,  i. 
13  :  QuatiLor  tali  jacti  casu  Venereum  efficiunt,  NiXm  etiam  c&ntur^ 
Venereos,  si  quadringentos  talos  jeceris,  casu  futuroS  puta^  ? 

The  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  oup  of  horn,  box- wood,  ot 
ivory,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside,  that  the  dice  might  b^ 
tetter  mixed.  This  cup  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  belotr,  and 
from  its  shape  was  called  pyrgus  or  tu^rieula,  also  phimhs,  and  modt 
aominovlY /riUUus,    Sidon.  JEpist,  viii,  12;  Mwt»  iUY,  10,    t^hirriu^ 
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is  used,  Hor.  Sai.  ii.  7,  17.  Etym.  Magn.  ^i/iot*  cv/Scvricd  opyavcu 
Poll.  vii.  203 ;  x.  150.  Orca,  Pers.  iii. ;  and  in  a  fragment  of  Pom- 
ponius,  it  is  also  so  explained.  [Salmasius,  Bottiger,  and  Orelli 
rightly  assume  a  difference  of  form  between  the  fritillus  (as  cup) 
and  phimua  (as  tower) ;  the  latter  had  graduated  intervals  inside. 
So  Cedren.,  i.  p.  125,  names  to  }i/7fifM^\ov  {/ritillus),  and  distin- 
g^uishes  from  it  rbv  irvpyov.     See  Vales,  ad  Harpocr.  v.  0(/iot.] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  table  made  for  the  purpose,  alveus^ 
alveolus,  ahacus^  with  a  slightly  elevated  rim  to  prevent  them,  from 
falling.  The  best  throw  was  called  Venvs  or  Venereua  [p6\oQ, 
jactuB\  the  worst  canis.    Prop.  iv.  8,  45 : 

Me  quoque  per  talos  Yeuerem  queerente  secundos, 
Semper  damnosi  subsiluere  canes. 

These  names,  and  a  passage  in  Pollux,  have  led  to  the  idea  that 
the  dice  were  not  numbered,  but  had  figures  which  stood  for 
certain  numbers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pollux,  by  the  ex- 
pression <rxvh^  ^ov  iTTUfAaTOQt  meant  a  mark  on  the  dice,  or  the 
casual  combination  produced  by  the  throw,  as  when  three,  four,  four, 
six,  or  one,  three,  six,  six,  were  turned  up.  Eustathius  names  the 
four  sides  fiopdda  koI  ildda,  rpidda  Kal  TcTpaBa,  and  indeed  there 
were  separate  names  for  each  turn  up.  Some  throws  appear  to 
have  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  up.  So  says  Eust.  on 
Iliad,  xxiii.  87,  and  also  Pollux.  Pour  dice  only  could  have  been 
played  with,  because  with  five  the  Venus  would  never  have  been 
thrown,  and  these  four,  even  though  senionea^  could  only  count 
twenty-four. 

The  most  fortunate  throw  was  when  all  four  dice  presented 
different  numbers;  as  is  clear  from  Lucian,  Amor,  884 ;  Mart.  xiy. 
14,  Tali  ehorei : 

Gam  steterit  nuUus  vulta  tibi  talus  eodem 
Munera  me  dices  magna  dedisse  tibi ; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Venereus.  Whether  Ktfoc  had  the  same 
signification,  or  meant  seniones,  is  doubtful. 

The  worst  throw  is  supposed  to  have  been  when  all  four  dice 
presented  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was 
not  the  same  thing  whether  four  fiovddtc,  or  four  rtrpadiQ,  and  so 
on,  were  turned  up ;  and  there  was  no  canis  except  all  four  pre- 
sented an  ace.  pCsid.  xviii.  16,  unumenim  significat  sc.  canis.]  This 
is  shown  by  Suet.  Aug,  71,  where  the  word  canis  is  applied  to  the 
ace,  as  senio  to  the  six  (here  the  rule  of  the  game  was,  that  any 
one  who  turned  up  a  single  ace  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dice 
thrown,  had  to  put  an  additional  denarius  into  the  pool,  in  singtUos 
ialos  singvlos  denarioa  con/erebat);  and  so  says  Pollux,  Kai  ru  fUv 
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f^ovdda  StiXovv  xvutv  icaXcirac.  In  Plaut.  Ourc*  ii.  3,  75,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  volturii  quatuor  denote  canis,  or  that  the  haailicus  is 
equivalent  to  Venereus.  The  game  was  not  always  played  so  that 
the  winning  or  losing  depended  on  the  Venereus  or  canis,  but  on 
the  number  of  pips  or  novdBsQ,  The  Greeks  called  this  7rX«KfTo- 
poXivia  vaiZitv.  PoU.  ix.  95.  Perhaps  this  was  played  more  fre- 
quently with  the  regular  six-sided  dice,  teaserce  or  Kufioif  but  the  tali 
•were  also  used  for  it.  Poll.  ix.  117.  Comp.  Athen.  x.  444.  The 
tessene  were  just  like  our  dice,  the  sides  were  numbered  1  to  6,  and 
the  two  opposite  sides  always  counted  together,  seven.  [Isid.  xviii. 
63,  64,  65.]  Though  four  dic^  were  required  in  the  game  of  darpd- 
yaXoiy  only  three,  and  later  two,  tesserae  were  used.    Hesych. :  4 

rptc  25  fj  TpiiQ  KvPoi,  irapoifiia  iiri  twv  tiriTvyx^vovratv.  [But  Hesych. 
Las  misunderstood  the  proverb,  for  kv/3oc  here  denotes  the  pips  and 
not  dice,  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  It  means,  therefore,  either  three 
sixes  or  three  aces,  i.  e.  all  or  nothing.]    Mart.  xiv.  15,  Tessera : 

Non  aim  talorum  numero  par  tessera,  dum  sit 
Major,  quam  talis,  alea  saepe  mihi. 

We  do  not  learn  whether  this  game  always  depended  upon  turning 
up  the  most  pips,  or  whether  doublets  coimted  extra,  but  the 
simple  'TrXuoroPoXivSa  Traii^uv  was  at  any  rate  most  Common.  The 
game  with  the  tesserse  was  always  played  for  money  or  something 
representing  it,  whilst  the  tali  were  used  in  other  ways  also.  The 
manner  of  playing  it  is  related  in  Suet.  Aug,  71,  and  Poll.  ix.  95. 
That  enormous  sums  were  lost  at  play  is  seen  from  Juvenal,  i.  89 : 

Neqiie  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 
Ad  casum  tabulae ;  posita  sed  luditur  area. 
Praelia  quanta  illuc  dispensatore  videbis 
Armigero !  simplexne  furor,  sestertia  centum 
Pcrdero  et  hon*enti  tunicam  non  reddere  servo  ? 

And  hence  all  play  for  money  was  from  an  early  period  interdicted, 
with  the  single  exception,  uht  pro  virtute  certamen  fit,  Plaut.  Mil, 
ii.  2,  9,  mentions  this  law.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints 
of  persons  who  allowed  gaming  in  their  houses,  not  even  in  cases  of 
robbery  and  actual  violence.  Paul.  Dig,  xi.  5,  2.  See  an  instance 
of  conderrmati  de  alea  in  Cic.  PhU,  ii.  23.  This  law,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  not  duly  transgressed  in  private  more  than 
any  other,  but  became  null  and  void  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  passionately  devoted  to  play,  as  Claudius,  who  wrote  a 
book  upon  gaming.  By  others,  again,  it  was  vigorously  enforced ; 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Domitian ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance Martial  often  alludes.  The  game  was  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals,  as  we  see  from  Paul.  Big,  xi.  5,  4 ;  [Sidon. 
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Ap.  JEp,  ].  2.]  and  durmg  the  ^aturnalic^  alone  were  oil  Tre^ctionB 
reiQPY^d.    JfisJit.  3d.  6 : 

Unctis  falciferi  senis  diebus 

Begnator  quibus  imperat  fritillus. 

T.  84.  In  the  concealment  of  the  popina  it  was  doubtless  fre- 
quently indulged  in.    Mart.  iv.  14 : 

Dam  blanda  vagus  alea  December 
Incertis  sonat  hinc  et  hinc  fritilliS) 
£t  ladit  popa  nequiore  talo. 

Where  perhaps  by  nequtor  talus  loaded  dice  are  meant :  in  Aristot. 
Problem,  xvi.  12,  we  have  fi(fio\vl3Su)fiBvovg  affrpaydXovC'  How  mucli 
these  games  became  the  fashion  at  a  later  period  is  shown  by  Jus- 
tinian's interdict,  by  which  he  allowed  lost  money  to  be  demanded 
back.  Pod.  iii.  43.  [De  Pauw  de  alea  veterumJ]  Similar  decrees 
were  in  force  against  betting,  which,  however,  we  must  not  suppose 
to  have  been  such  a  mania  as  is  described  by  Bulwer,  in  his  Lad 
Bays  of  Pompeii,  No  bets  were  allowed  upon  games  which  were 
entirely  of  chance.     Marcian.  Dig,  xi.  6,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  success  did  not  depend  on  luck,  but  in  a 
great  measure  on  sjdll,  were  not  illegal.  Foremost  among  these 
stajid  the  boafd-gan^es,  two  of  which  ar^  ^nown  to  hq;ve  been  io 
vogue  at  liome,  ludu^  latrvnculorum,  and  duodedm  scHptorum. 
]^}!artia^  scjBms  to  have  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  Tahula  Imoria): 

Hie  mibi  bis  seno  numeratur  tessera  puncto ; 
Calculus  hie  gemino  discolor  boste  perit. 

The  first  line  alludes  to  the  duodecim  scripta,  the  second  to  the 
latruncult.  The  tahula  lusoria  appears  to  have  been  a  table  on  either 
side  of  which  one  of  these  games  could  be  played. 

The  chief  passage  describing  the  first  of  these  games  is  in  Sal. 
Bassus,  Paneg,  in  Pis.  180 : 

Callidiore  modo  tabula  variatur  aperta 
Calculus  et  vitreo  peraguntur  milite  belln, 
Et  niveus  nigros,  nunc  et  niger  alliget  albos. 
Sed  tjbi  quis  non  terga  dedit  ?  quis  te  duce  cessit 
Calci^lus  ?  aut  quis  non  peritunis  perdidit  hostem  F 
Mille  modis  acies  tua  dimicat :  ille  petentem 
Dum  fugit,  ipse  rapit ;  longo  venit  ille  recessu 
Qui  stetit  in  speculis  :  bic  se  committere  rixae 
Audet  et  in  prajdam  venientem  decipit  hostem. 
Ancipites  subit  ille  moras  similisque  ligato 
Obligat  ipse  duos :  bic  ad  majora  movetur, 
Ut  citus  et  fracta  prorumpat  in  agmina  mandra. 
Olaosaque  dejecto  populetur  moenia  vallo. 
Intere^  sectis  quamyis  acerrima.surgant 


Proelia  militibu^,  plena  t^n^en  ipse  phalange, 

Aut  etiam  pauco  spoliata  milite  YiQcis, 

Et  tibi  captiva  resonat  man  us  utraque  turba. 

See  also  Ovid.  Art  Am,  iii.  35,  and  Triat,  ii.  ^77 : 

J^iscolor  ut  recto  grassetur  limite  miles. 
Cum  medius  gemlno  calculus  hoste  perit. 

Oomp.  Art,  Am,  ii.  207.    Pol.  ix.  7 ;  Eustath.  p.  1397. 

We  learn  from  the  above-named  authors  that  the  game  was  like 
our  chess,  or  perhaps  more  of  a  besieging  game ;  for  the  mandroBy 
mentioned  by  Bassus,  and  of  which  Martial  speaks  (vii.  72),  can 
only  be  stones  which  served  as  a  kind  of  intrenchment.  The  calculi 
•were  probably  of  different  yalues,  longo  venit  ille  recessuy  qui  stetit  in 
speculia ;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  kind  may  be  compared  t^  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Isidor.  OHg,  xviii.  67, 
calculi  partim  or  dine  movmtury  partim  vage.  Ideo  alios  ordinaries  ^ 
alios  vagos  appellant.  At  vero,  qui  moveri  omnino  non  possunty 
incites  dicunt.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  they  were  of  different 
sh-ape.  The  mandrce  perhaps  differed  from  the  latrones,  as  the 
calculi  were  also  called  latrunculiy  milites,  bellatores.  They  were 
generally  made  of  glass,  vitreo  peraguntur  miliie  hella,  and  vitreo 
latrone  clausus.  Also,  Mart.  xiv.  20.  They  were  also  made  of  more 
costly  materials. 

The  art  of  the  player  consisted  either  in  taking  his  adversary's 
pieces,  or  rendering  them  unable  to  move.  The  first  took  place 
when  he  brought  some  of  his  adversary's  pieces  between  two  of  his 
own,  medius  gemlno  calculus  hoste  perit ;  they  also  sacrificed  a  piece 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  ligare,  alligarcy  ohligarcy  and  such  pieces 
were  said  to  be  inciti,  ciere  being  the  proper  expression  for  *  to 
move.'  Plant.  Poen,  iv.  286.  Ad  incitas  redactus  meant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  fewer  number  of  pieces  lost  the 
greater  was  the  victory ;  and  we  see  from  Senec.  De  Trcfng,  14, 
what  importance  was  attached  to  this.  Ludehat  {Canius)  latrun^ 
culiSy  cum  centurio  agmen  periturorum  trahens  et  ilium  quoque  citari 
juhet.  Vocatus  numeravit  calculos  et  sodali  suo.  Vide,  inquit,  ne  post 
mortem  meam  mentiaris  te  vicisse,  Tum  annuens  centwrioni ;  Testis, 
inquit,  eris,  uno  me  antecedere. 

The  ludus  duodecim  scriptorum  appears  to  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled our  backgammon ;  see  Salmas.  and  Boulenger,  cap.  61 ;  at 
least  so  far  as  the  dice  decide  the  move.  Petron.  33.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  the  pieces  moved.  Ovid. 
Art,  Am,  iii.  363.  Moving  the  pieces  was  called  dare,  Cic.  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  170:  Itaque  tihi  concede^  quod  in  duodecim  scriptis  olimy  u' 
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calculwm  reducaSy  ii  U  alicujus  dati  pcenitet,  Ovid.  Art,  Am,  ii.  203. 
Comp.  Trist  ii.  475.  Qmnct.  Inat  xi.  2.  [Oic.  de  Or.  ii.  50.  Ter. 
Ad.  iv.  7,  21.]  This  game  does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any 
affinity  to  the  tnTTiia  iirl  trivn  ypa/ifx&p  of  the  Greeks,  which  per- 
haps was  more  like  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Trist  ii.  481. 

The  aprtafffibsi  apria^tir,  apna  i)  irfpirrA  nai^eiv  or  tiTrtlVf  ludert 
par  impar,  seems  not  to  have  been  tmcommon  at  Eome.  Poll.  ix.  7; 
101.  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  it,  as  Rhet.  iii.  5,  4;  De  Divin. 
per  somn, ;  compare  Meurs.  p.  948,  and  Schneid.  on  Xenoph.  de 
Off.  mag.  5,  10.  Among  Eoman  authors,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hor. 
8at.  ii.  3,  248;  Nux.  Eleg.  79: 

Est  etiam,  par  sit  numsrus,  qui  dicat,  an  impar, 
Ut  divinatas  auferat  augur  opes. 

Suet.  Aug.  71.  The  game  consisted  in  one  person  guessing  whether 
the  pieces  of  money,  or  whatever  it  was  that  his  adversary  held  in 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  even ;  it  is  represented  in  works  of  art,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  boy  is  pressing  the  hand  containing  his  gains 
to  his  breast.  See  Boettig.  Amalth.  i.  175.  The  astragalizontes 
of  Polycletus  may,  however,  have  been  real  dice-players.  August. 
t.  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  Ovid  {Art.  Am.  iii.  361,  pilce 
reticulo  fuses)  has  been  already  noticed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Romans  having  adopted  the  Korra/3oc,  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  passionately  fond,  and  which  is  folly 
described  by  Athenseus,  xv.  See  Jacob's  AU.  Mus.  iii.  473.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  modifications  of  this  game,  we  can  only 
assume  two  sorts  of  it.  The  first,  when  a  person  had  to  pour  wine 
into  a  vessel  without  spilling  any  of  it.  The  second  was  this :  a 
balance  was  suspended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  with 
water,  and  the  enigmatical  .Manes,  were  placed  in  it :  the  wine  was 
to  be  poured  into  the  scale,  so  that  it  sank  down  into  the  basin, 
and  touched  the  Manes.  Still  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  game  got  into  vogue  among  the  Eomans.  The  passage  in 
Plautus,  Trin.  iv.  3,  4,  is  unquestionably  a  joke  borrowed  from  Phi- 
lemon.   See  Becker's  CharicleSj  Eng.  trans,  p.  265. 
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THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

A  MONG-  the  most  ceremonious  observances  of  the  Eomans  were 
"^^  the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  simply  con- 
Bigning  the  corpse  to  the  earth,  such  pomp  and  ceremonial  had 
gradually  got  into  vogue,  that,  though  full  of  deep  import  in  its 
promptings,  yet  in  outward  appearance,  at  least,  it  looked  mere 
vain  show ;  nay  more,  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

The  custom  has  been  already  illustrated  very  satisfactorily  by 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen,  dd.  iii.  7 ;  [by  Meursius,  Guther,  Laurentius, 
Quensted  in  Grcev,  Thea,  and  Gronov.  Thes. ;]  more  largely  by 
Kirchmann,  JDe  funerihua  Homanorum ;  also  by  Nieupoort,  Ant, 
Bom,  de  ritu  funerum.  See  also  Baehr's  chapter  oh  the  subject,  in 
Kreuzer's  Ahrias.,  which  is  more  useful  still.  ' 

The  topic  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  chief  points  only 
will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  following  passages  from  ancient  authors  are  important. 
Virg.  u^n,  vi.  212,  sqq.  Tib.  iii.  2.  Prop.  i.  17;  ii.  3;  iv.  7.  Ovid. 
Triat,  iii.  3.  Petr.  71.  Appul.  Flor.  iv.  19.  Also  particularly, 
Cic.  de  Legg,  ii.  21.     Polyb.  vi.  53,  54;  and  Herodian,  iv.  2. 

The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  observed  in  discharging  the 
funeral  rites  was  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  notion 
concerning  the  future  state ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  belief 
was  originated  and  fostered  by  prudential  motives,  to  counteract,  in 
less  civilized  times,  the  evil  effects  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  sepulture.  At  a  very  early  period  the  belief  was 
rooted  in  people's  minds,  that  the  shades  of  the  unburied  wandered 
restlessly  about,  without  gaining  admittance  into  Hades;  so  that 
non-burial  came  to  be  considered  the  most  deplorable  calamity  that 
could  befall  one,  and  the  discharge  of  this  last  service  a  most  holy 
duty.  This  obligation  was  not  restricted  to  relatives  merely,  and 
near  connections ;  it  was  performed  towards  strangers  also ;  and  if 
one  happened  to  meet  with  an  unburied  corpse,  he  at  any  rate  ob- 
served the  form  of  throwing  earth  thrice  upon  it.   Hor.  Od,  i.  28,  22 . 

At  tu,  nauta,  vagse  ne  parce  malignus  arensB 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare : 
and  then, 

licebit 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 
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V 


[Varro,  X.  L,  v.  23;]  Petr.  114.    And  this  was  considered  suffi- 
cient, as  we  see  from  Propert.  iii.  7,  25 : 

Reddite  corpus  humo,  positaque  in  gurgite  yita, 
Paetnm  sponte  tua  vilis  arena  tegas. 

Comp.  Claud,  in  Rufin,  i.  371. 

^he  usage  was  rendered  still  more  binding  by  a  regulation  that 
the  heir,  or  family  generally,  a  member  of  which  had  remained 
unburied,  should  yearly  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  porca 
prcecidaneaf  and  not  till  then  was  the  familia  pura,  Varro  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  163 ;  and  for  tjie  explanation  of  the  word,  Paul.  p.  223. 
The  annual  repetitiop.  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Marius  Victor, 
p.  2470,-  Putsch.  Comp.  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  22.  4Jid  hence,  in  cases 
where  the  corpse  was  not  obtainable,  they  held  the  exequioe  not- 
withstanding, and  built  an  empty  monument  {cenotaphium),  which 
was  also  done  by  the  Greeks,  as  we  know  from  Plato's  Menexenus. 

As  a  duty  bin.ding  upon  everybody,  the  burial  with  its  usages 
was  called  by  the  Eomans,  justay  justa  facerej  or  ferrcy  also  debita 
(Hor.  Od.  ii.  6,  23),  as  among  the  Grreeks  rd  dixaia,  vofufia,  vofitZo- 
fiivat  and  in  Plato's  MeneocenuSy  ra  TrpotrfiKovTa. 

If  not  an  universal,  still  it  was  not  an  uncominon  habit,  appa- 
rently, to  give  the  dying  a  last  kiss,  in  order  to  catch  the  parting 
breath.  The  passages  from  which  this  is  inferred  are  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  45,  Matrea  ,  ,  ,  ah  extremo  complexu  Uberum  exclmoe :  quas  nihil 
qliud  orahanty  nisi  ut  filiorum  extremum  apiritum  ore  eoccipere  eibi  Ii- 
ceret ;  Virg.  j^n.  iv.  684,  extremus  si  quis  super  halitus  err  at  y  ore  legam. 

The  same  person,  periiaps,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  departed,  con- 
dere  ocidos  (Ovid.  Trist  iii.  3,  44),  or  premercy  Ovid.  -4m.  iii.  9,  49. 
The  assertion  that  the  signet-ring  was  also  immediately  pulled 
off  the  finger,  and  put  on  it  again  at  the  funeral  pile,  seems  totally 
groundless.  The  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion  (Plin. 
xx?i.  1,  6)  alludes  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  slaves,  who  stole  the 
rings  from  the  finger.  A  second  passage  (Suet.  Tib.  93)  i*  also 
misunderstood.  Spart.  Eadr.  26,  proves  nothing ;  neither  p^n  we 
deduce  from  Propert.  iv.  7,  9, 

Et  solitam  digito  beryllon  adederat  ignis, 

anything  more  than  that  the  ring  was  burnt  with  the  corpse,  not 
that  it  was  then  first  replaced  on  the  finger. 

After  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deceased  by  name,  or  set 
up  a  loud  clamour  and  bewailing,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
person  to  life,  if  he  should  be  only  in  a  trance,  condainahatur.  The 
chief  passages  thereon  are  Quinct.  DecL  viii.  10 ;  and  Amm.  Marc. 
XXX.  10:   Post  condamata  imperatoris  suprema  corpvsque  curatum 
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ad  Wftummvm^    From  which  we  learn  that  this  took  place  pre  • 

"viotis  to  the  cu/raiwra  ;  and  hence  also  Oyid.  TrUt.  iii.  3,  43  : 

Kec  mandata  dabo,  nee  cum  clamora  supremo 
Laben(es  oculos  condet  arnica  manus. 

They  then  said  condamaium  e«f,  a  formula,  also  applied  to  other 

occurrences  in  Ufe,  when  no  more  hope  remained.    See  Terent. 

JEun,  iii.  66.    The  corpse  was  thereupon  taken  dowtt  from  the  bed. 

deponebatur*    See  Ovid,  supra,  v.  iO : 

Depositam  nee  n^e  qui  float  uUi|s  erit, 

and  washed  with  hot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  restore  it  to  life. 
The  funeral  was  next  ordered  of  the  lilnUn(iriu9,  These  people, 
whp  were  named  from  Verms  Lihitinc^,  in  whose  temple  their  ware- 
houses were  situated,  undertook  to  provide  eversrthing  requisite  for 
the  interment.  Plut.  Quoeat.  Bom,  23,  AiA  ri  rd  vpbc  rdc  ra^dc 
vivpavKovffiv  Iv  ry  AtjStrcvifc,  vofiiZovuc  'AppoSiTriv  flvai  rijv  Ai(itritn>)v. 
The  law  required  that  they  should  have  due  notice  of  a  death,  and 
receive  a  certain  impost,  just  as  when  births  were  reported  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Ludna,  Dion.  Halic.  iv.  15.  Suet.  Ner,  39.    Henc^ 

in  liv.  xl.  19,  Pestilentia in  urhe  tanta  erat,  tit  Lihttina  tunc 

vix  sufficeret.  The  lihiUnarii  furnished  the  pollindoreSy  vespillonea, 
prasficcB,  and  so  forth — ^indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  for  either 
the  humblest  o;*  grandest  interment,  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment. 
The  pollinctor,  a  slave  of  the  libitinarius,  next  cared  for  the  corpse. 
"Dip.  Big,  xiv.  iii.  5 ;  Plaut.  Asin,  v.  2,  60.  Ecquis  currity  poUinc- 
iorem  arcessere  f  Mortuu^  st  Bemaenetua,  and  Fcen,  ProL  63.  Their 
business  was  chiefly  to  anoint  the  dead,  and  to  remove  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  create  impleasant  impressions.  Fulgentius, 
de  Serm,  ant,  3  :  Didi  autem  pollinctorea  quaM  pollutorum  undores, 
Servius,  on  the  contrary  (Virg.  ^n,  ix.  483),  derives  the  word  a 
polline,  quo  mortuia  08  ohlinehant,  ne  livor  appareret  exstincti.  This 
being  done,  the  corpse  was  clad  in  the  garment  suitable  to  his  rank, 
but  a  free  person  always  in  the  toga,  even  out  of  Bome,  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  life.  Juv.  iii.  171 : 

Pars  magna  ItalisB  est,  si  verum  admittimus,  in  qua  l^ 

Nemo  togam  sumit,  nisi  mortuus. 

But  of  course  its  description  was  regulated  by  the  position  and  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased.  Magisterial  persons,  who  wore  the  toga  pra- 
teocta,  were  always  buried  in  it.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  It  is  very  uncertain 
whether  virt  triumphalea  were  dressed  in  the  tunica  palmata,  or  toga 
picta.  The  passage  from  Suet.  Ner,  50:  fun^atua  eat  atragulia  albia 
aurq  fnteopti^y  quibua  uma  fuerai  Kalendia  Januariia,  refers  just  as 
little  tp  th^  4^es0,  .9.S  dp  the  purpif,re<»  veatea  vetaminq,  nota,  in  Virg. 
^».  vi.  221.    It  is  <ibe  forua  Attalicua  of  Prop.  ii.  13,  22.    Still 
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the  waxen  image  lying  on  the  coffin  of  Augustus,  and  representing 
his  corpse,  is  thus  attired.  Dio.  Cass.  lyi.  34 :  tUutv  Ik  Si^  tiq  ain-ov 
Ktipivri  Iv  iirivtKitfi  aroXj  HnftaXviro. 

The  custom,  so  prevalent  in  Greece,  of  putting  a  chaplet  on  the 
corpse,  was  not  followed  at  Borne,  at  least  not  generally.  The  case 
was  somewhat  different,  when  the  deceased  had,  while  aliye,  gained 
a  crown  as  the  reward  of  merit.  To  this  refer  the  words  Cic.  cU 
Legg,  ii.  24,  coronam  virtute  partam  ,  ,  ,  .  lex  impositam  juhet.  The 
same  applies  to  Plin.  xxi.  3,  and  Cic.  p.  FlaccOy  31.  Nevertheless, 
the  lectiLS  and  rogue  were  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  as  is  seen 
from  Dion.  xi.  39 ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  flowers  were  strewed 
before  the  bier  of  Scipio  Scrapie,  a  thing  which  often  happened. 
The  business  of  the  pollindor  being  finished,  the  corpse  was  laid 
on  a  kind  of  bed-of-state,  lectu8  funebris^  [unquestionably  in  the 
atrium,']  Eirchmann  (i.  12)  says  the  veetihulum,  but'  he  appears  to 
misunderstand  that  term.  Sueton.,  it  is  true,  writes  (c.  100), 
equester  ordo — intvlit  atque  in  vestibulo  domvs  coUocavit ;  but  the 
phrases  ex  cedihua  efferri^  efferri  foras^  show  that  the  corpse  did  not 
lie  before  the  janua  ;  besides,  in  that  case,  what  need  would  there 
have  been  of  the  cypress  outside,  to  show  that  it  was  a  dcmmafunesta? 
On  the  situation  of  the  corpse,  see  Plin.  vii.  8 :  Bitu  naturoe  capite 
homirvem  gigni  moB  est  pedihus  efferri.  The  usual  opinion  is,  that  a 
piece  of  coin  was  put  in  his  hand,  as  a  vavXov^  on  the  shore  of  the 
Styx.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a  regular  Boman 
custom.    The  few  passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  as  Juv.  iii.  267 : 

Jam  sedet  in  ripa  tetrumque  novicius  horret 
\/  Porthmea,  nee  sperat  coenosi  gurgitis  alnam 

Infelix,  nee  habet,  quern  porrigat  ore  trientem  ; 

and  Prop.  iv.  11,  7 : 

Vota  movent  superos ;  ubi  portitor  sera  recepit, 
Obserat  herbosos  lurida  porta  rogos  ; 

give  no  sufficient  proof;  for  both  the  poets  might  very  easily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  foreign  way  of  describing  the  thing, 
so  often  used  by  other  poets.  Yirgil,  in  his  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  Stygian  lake,  mentions  the  inops  inhumataque  turha  {JSn.  vi. 
325),  yet  not  a  word  about  the  passage-money,  though  he  had  such 
ample  oppprtunity  for  so  doing.  Lastly,  the  coins  discovered  in 
urns  at  Pompeii  are  not  a  cogent  proof  of  it.  [Seyffert,  de  Nttmis 
in  ore  defunct,  repertis,'] 

By  the  side  of  the  ledus  a  censer  was  placed,  acerra  {turtbulum), 
Fest.  Exc,  p.  16 ;  and  near  the  house  a  pine  or  cypress  was  planted; 
partly  as  a  symbol  of  the  gloomy  power  who  had  irrevocably  de- 
manded his  victim ;  partly  as  a  warning  sign  to  those  who  were 
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forbidden  by  religious  grounds  to  enter  sucb  a  bouse.  Flin.  xvi. 
10,  18,  ibid.  33,  (cupreastia) :  IHti  sacra  et  ideofunehri  aigno  ad  domoa 
poaita.  Paul.  p.  63.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn,  iii.  64 :  Bomani  moria 
eraif  tU  potiaaimum  cujyreaauay  quce  exciaa  renaaci  non  aolet,  in  veatihiilo 
mortui  poneretuVy  ne  quia  imjprudena  rem  divinam  facturua  introeat  et 
quasi  aMaminatua  auacepta  peragere  non  poaait,  [iv.  507,  vi.  216.] 
Tbis  warning  -was  particularly  for  tbe  priests,  as  Servius  goes  on  to 
say :  ne  quiaquam  ponti/ex  per  ignorantiam  poUueretur  ingreaaua, 
Scaliger  concludes  from  Lucan  (iii.  442),  et  non  pleheioa  lectoa  teatata 
cupreaaua,  tbat  tbe  cypress,  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
only  by  tbe  ricb,  or  at  grand  funerals.  Tbe  picea  was,  doubtless, 
substituted  for  it  in  otber  cases. 

According  to  Servius  {ad  uEn,  v.  64),  tbe  corpse  remained  lying 
in  state  for  seven  days,  and  was  tben  brougbt  to  tbe  place  of  inter- 
ment, efferehatur.  Tbe  accuracy  of  tbis  statement  bas  been  already 
impugned  by  Eircbmann,  at  least,  as  regards  tbe  custom  being  a 
universal  one.  Indeed  it  is  evident  tbat,  among  tbe  lower  orders, 
sucb  ceremoniousness  could  not  bave  prevailed,  and  tbat  tbey 
buried  tbeir  dead  witb  more  simplicity  and  less  delay,  not  being 
able  to  procure  tbe  preservative  unguenta, 

A  berald,  prcBoOy  used  to  invite  tbe  people  to  be  present  at  tbe 
celebration  of  any  grand  burial,  wbere,  for  instance,  public  games 
formed  part  of  tbe  spectacle.  Tbis  was  a  funua  indictivum.  Pest. 
Exc,  p.  79 ;  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24.  Tbe  formula  used  by  tbe  prosco 
ran  in  full :  Ollua  Quiria  leto  datua  eat,  exaequiaa  {L,  Titio,  X.  filio) 
ire  cui  commodum  eat,  jam  tempua  eat ;  ollua  ex  cedibua  effertur,  Varr. 
L.  L.  V.  p.  160;  comp.  Pest.  p.  217;  Terent.  Phorm,  v.  9,  37;  and 
Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  6,  1 : 

Psittacus  Eois  imitiitrix  ales  ab  Indis 
Occidit :  exsequias  ite  frequenter  aves. 

Tbe  funiis  publicum  may  be  considered  of  like  import  witb  tbe 
funua  indidiwm,  especially  witb  reference  to  Tacit,  iii.  4 ;  but  tbe 
distinction  drawn  by  Pestus:  Simpludiarea  funera  aunt,  quibua 
adhihentur  ludi  corhitoreaque ;  indictiva  aunt,  quibua  adhibentur  non 
ludi  modo,  aed  etiam  deaultorea,  is  uncertain. 

Tbere  are  no  fully  decisive  testimonies  as  to  tbe  time  of  day 
wben  tbe  burial  took  place.  We  must  suppose  it  to  bave  varied  al 
different  periods,  and  according  to  circumstances.  Servius  {ad 
JEn,  xi.  143)  says,  tbat  in  more  ancient  times  tbe  funeral  was  at 
nigbt,  and  be  derives  tbe  word/wnwa  from  funaXia  ox/acea,  as  vea- 
pillonea  from  veapera.  At  a  later  period,  bowever,  tbis  was  only  tbe 
case  witb  tbe  poor,  wbo  could  not  afford  tbe  expense  of  a  solemn 
i^teIment.    Pestus  under  Veapce,  p.  158,    But  bis  remark  does  not 
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|>roYe  so  miic&  dii  the  epi^m  on  the  f&t  Gkdlii8»  who  had  fletllen 
down  in  the  street  at  night,  and  could  not  be  raised  to  his  feet 
again  by  the  single  slave  that  accompanied  him.    Majrt.  yiii.  75 : 

Quatuor  inscripti  portabant  tile  cadaTer, 

Accipit  infelix  qualia  mille  rogus. 
Hos  comes  invalidus  submissa  voce  precatur, 
Ut  quociinque  velint,  corpus  inane  ferant. 
Permutatur  onus,  stipataque  toUitur  alte 
Grandis  in  angusta  sarcina  sandapila. 
See  Dionys.  iv.  20. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  solemn  pornpaf  and  of  course  ah  {ndiciivumy 
the  ceremony  took  place  by  day :  not  before  dawn,  as  some  suppose, 
though  therein  they  are  contradicted  by  express  testimonies  (Cic. 
de  Legg,  ii.  26,  66,  proves  that  the  Roman  and  Attic  customs  were 
quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Plutarch's  words  on  the  funeral  of 
Sylla  prove  nothing) ;  but  just  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  there 
was  most  stir  in  the  streets,  as  Horace,  in  his  picture  of  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  city,  says, 

Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris. 

This  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
cited  by  Kirchmann,  p.  83 :  Mortuua  est  iii.  JST.  JiUias,  kora  x.  elatm 
est  hora  iii.  frequentia  maxiTna, 

The  funera  indidiva  were  not  all  celebrated  with  equal  magni- 
ficence. The  most  splendid  kind  was  the  funus  censorium,  not  the 
interment  of  a  censor,  but  graced  with  the  distinctions  proper  to 
this  person.  Tslcit.  Ann.  iv.  15,  of  LuciHus  Longus,  who  had  never 
been  a  cehsor,  dnd  (xiii.  2),  Claudio  censoriUm  funus  (decretum  est). 
Jul.  Cap.  Pertin,  15.  The  author  does  not  remember  any  account 
of  wherein  consisted  this  distinction.  The  words  of  Polyb.  vi.  53, 
only  refer  to  imagines.  Age  too  made  a  difference.  In  the  case 
of  childreti,  and  of  boys,  till  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  fewer 
ceremonies  took  place.  Such  funerals  were  called  ucerha  funera. 
i.  e.  imrhatura.  Tib.  2,  6,  29 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  59.  Nero  in  Tacit. 
Ann.  iiii.  17,  respecting  the  burial  of  Germanicus.  They  were 
buried  ad  faces  et  cereos,  and  therefore,  probably,  in  the  evening. 
Senec.  de  Tranquil.  11 ;  Ej^t.  122.  No  decisive  proof  has  been 
discovered  by  the  author  of  torches,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  night-interment,  having  been  kept  up  in  the  case  of 
adult  funerals.  Passages  like  Propert.  iv.  11,  46 :  Viximus  insignes 
inter  utramque  facem^  refer  to  the  torches  with  which  the  funeral 
l)ile  was  kindled.    He  had  said  before  (v.  10) : 

Sic  mcestffi  cecinere  tubsb,  cum  feubdita  noslrum 
Detraheret  lebio  fat  inimicli  ea^ut. 
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AhA  tiiTifl  aJbe  to  be  understood  aU  similar  passages,  "^hefe  ihe  fiix 

nuptialis  is  oj^posed  to  Hxe/eralis,    We  may  here  reihark,  ttal  vtsry 

yoTiiig  children  were  nev^r  burnt,  but  always  iohumed.    Juven.  xv. 

139  ff. : 

NatursB  imperio  gemimus,  cum  funus  adultao 

Yirginis  occurrit,  Tel  terra  clauditur  infans 

£t  minor  igne  rogi. 

Plin.  yii.  16, 15,  At  a  grand  interment  the  proc^sioii  was  arranged 
by  A  designator^  who  was  supported  by  a  lidor  aiid  an  hccensud, 
or  several  lictors,  for  the  purt)Ose  of  maintdlniiig  order.  Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  24 ;  Hor.  Epist,  1.  7,  5 : 

dum  ficud  prima  cdlor^ue 
Dcsignatorem  decortit  lictoribus  &ttis, 

Donat.  ad  Ter,  Ad,  i.  2,  7. 

In  fe"ont  went  the  tihicineA^  the  number  of  whom  was  limited  by 
the  twelve  tables  to  ten ;  or  also  inore  powerful  music,  corniui  and 
tubas,  Hor.  .Sat,  i.  6,  43,  and  Iteindorf'd  remark.  Something, 
perhaps,  of  the  construction  oi  these  tubce  may  be  gained  from  Ovid. 
Amor.  ii.  (8,  B : 

Horrida  pro  moestis  lanietur  pluraa  capilHs, 
Pro  longa  resonant  carmina  vestra  tubsb ; 

unless  it  be  only  a  general  epithet. 

Then  followed  the  prceficcey  female  mourners,  also  furnished  by 
the  lihitinarius,    Hor.  Art,  431 : 

Uti  qui  conducti  mcerent  in  funere,  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animc^:  sic 

Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 

It  seems  of  no  consequence  whether  we  read  quoB  conducted  in  this 
passage  or  not,  as  the  gender  can  be  taken  generally.  See  Paul. 
p.  223.  [Yarro,  L,  L,  vii.  70.]  They  sang  the  noBniay  properly  a 
wailing  panegyric  on  the  deceased.     Plant.  True,  ii.  6,  14 : 

Sine  virtute  argutum  civem  mihi  habeam  pro  preefica 
Quse  alios  coUaudat,  eapse  se  vero  non  potest. 

Just  so  Non.  ii.  p.  145 :  Ncenia  ineptum  et  incondUmn  carmen^  quod 
adducta  pretio  muUery  quce  prasfica  diceretur,  mortuis  exhiberet.  These 
vdenice  were  also  named  morfwaZm,  and  were  accounted  nw^rce.  Plant. 
Asm.  iv.  1,  63 :  Hoe  sunt  non  nugcBy  non  enim  moriualia.  The 
further  signification  of  the  word,  by  which  it  frequently  comes  to 
denote  the  end,  does  not  belong  here. 

Still  sttaiigei"  was  the  custom  for  mimi  to  join  iii  the  prociBSsion, 
i)erha})8  next  to  the  prceficce,  who  not  only  indulged  in  sober  reflec- 
tions, and  applied  passages  fiom  the  tragediaziib  to  the  present  clise 
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but  actually  formed,  sometimes,  an  odd  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
pageantry  of  woe,  by  acting  the  part  of  regular  merry-andrews, 
whilst  one  of  the  number,  probably  always  the  archimimus,  imitated 
the  person  of  the  defunct.  The  chief  passages  illustrative  of  this 
custom  are  in  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  72 ;  and  Suet.  Vesp.  19 :  In  funere 
Favo  archimimua  personam  ejus  ferens  imitansqv^,  vi  est  inos,  facta 
et  dicta  vivi  interrogans  palam  procuratoribus,  quantifunus  etpompa 
constaret,  ut  avdiit  H,  S,  centieSy  exdamavit :  centum  sihi  sestertia 
darentf  ac  se  vel  in  Tiberim  prqficerent.  The  artifices  scenici  at  the 
funeral  procession  of  Julius  Caesar  were  of  a  soberer  character, 
everything  here  being  calculated  for  tragic  eflPect  and  excitement. 
Another  passage,  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  custom  (Suet. 
2V6.  57),  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  the  scurra  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  the  pompa,  but  is  among  the  crowd  of  bystanders. 

These  dancers  and  mimes  were  most  likely  followed  by  the 
imagines  majorum.  After  many  extraordinary  notions  having  been 
started  on  this  subject,  Eichstadt's  Dissertt,  de  Imagg,  Bom,  has  at 
length  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  men  resembling  in  size  and 
figure  the  persons  to  be  represented,  placed  these  waxen  masks 
before  their  faces,  and  marched  along  in  front  of  the  lectus,  clad  in 
the  dress  appropriate  to  each,  with  all  the  insignia  appertaining ; 
whence  also  Hor.  Epod,  viii.  2,  Esto  heata^  funus  atgue  imagines 
dvicant  triumphales  tuum,  Polybius,  too,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  im- 
possible to  be  mistaken,  vi.  53.  Thus  the  whole  row  of  a:|;icestors 
swept  along,  represented  by  living  individuals  in  proper  costume, 
in  front  of  the  corpse ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  those  in  direct 
ascent,  but  the  collateral  branches  also  sent  their  imagines  to  the 
cavalcade ;  as  is  seen  from  Polybius.  This  is  what  Pliny,  xxxv.  2, 
calls  gentilitia  funera.  The  spectacle  was  carried  to  greater  length 
at  the  burial  of  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  34.  Whether  the  iTwa- 
gineSy  as  Polybius  relates,  were  always  diiven  in  carriages  may  be 
doubted.     Propert.  says,  ii.  13,  19 : 

Nee  mea  tunc  longa  spatietur  imagine  pompa : 

which  word  spatiari  the  author  never  met  with  used  of  a  person 
riding  in  a  carriage. 

If  the  deceased  had  earned  warlike  renown,  gained  victories, 
conquered  lands  and  towns,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
triumph,  tahulce  were  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
So  Dion.  Hal.  (viii.  59)  relates  of  Coriolanus,  Trpb  rijg  KXiprig  ahrov 
0Epe(r9ai  KtXivaavTiQ  Xdtpvpa  rt  Kai  aKvXa,  Kal  aTi^dvovg,  Kai  fivijfiag  iv 
tlXs  rrSXtufv,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8,  of  Augustus,  ut , . .  tituliy  victarum  db 
eo  gentivjn  vocabula  anteferrentur . . .  censuere.  These  were  most  likely 
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carried  in  advance  of  the  imagines,  and  the  latter  did  not  come  after, 
but  preceded  the  corpse,  as  indeed  was  most  natural,  for  they  had 
preceded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  he  completed  their  train.  It 
is,  moreover,  expressly  stated  in  Tacit,  iii.  76,  Viginti  clarimmarum 
/amiliarum  imagines  antelatcB  sunt,  Propert.  (ii.  13,  23)  also  men- 
tions pans  of  incense.  Immediately  after  these  came  the  funiLs 
itself,  lying  a  little  raised  upon  a  ledica  or  ledus  funehris,  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  distinction  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  with  ivory 
feet.  Over  it  purple  or  gold-embroidered  coverlets  were  expanded, 
Attalicoe  vestes,  on  which  lay  the  corpse.  •  Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  34,  of 
Augustus. 

According  to  Servius  (ad  Virg,  JEn,  vi.  222),  the  ledus  was 
borne  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
free  by  the  will.  Pers.  iii.  106,-4^  ilium  hesterni  capite  induto  suhiere 
Quirites ;  and  in  the  case  of  men  of  particular  merit  and  renown, 
even  by  knights,  senators,  and  magistrates.  Now  the  latter  cer- 
tainly did  take  place  in  some  individual  cases  (see  Kirchm.  ii.  8), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  was  an  universal  custom. 
Velleius,  it  is  true,  relates  it  of  Metellvs  (Macedonicus),  i.  11,  7, 
Mortui  ejus  ledum  j>ro  rostris  sustvlerunt  quatuor  JUii,  etc. ;  and  the 
same  account  is  given  by  PHny,  Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
they  always  adduce  it  as  something  particular.  Plut.  {Qucest  Bom, 
14)  says,  rot^c  yoviis  iKKOfiiZovoiv  oi  filv  viol  (TvyKeKaXvfiiiivaic,  at  ik 
Ovyarkpts  yvfivaXc  toIq  Ki^oKai^y  but  icco/it^ctv,  like  efferrCy  is  used  of 
the  interment  generally. 

The  lower  classes,  at  least,  made  use  of  regular  bearers,  hired 
by  the  lihitinarius,  vesperones  or  vespillones.  Of  course,  at  such  a 
funtts  pUheium  or  taciturn,  the  pomp  we  have  been  describing  was 
entirely  omitted.  Those  who  were  poorer  still,  and  slaves,  were 
carried  by  the  vespillones,  to  the  place  of  interment,  in  a  covered 
bier  or  coffin,  sandapila.  Fulgent,  de  Serm,  Ant,  1.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Martial,  who  also  calls  it  (x.  5)  orciniana  sponda. 
This  is  also  meant  by  Hor.  Sat,  i.  8,  9,  cadavera  vili  portanda 
locahat  in  area,  [Poor  persons  often  belonged  to  burial-dubs 
{collegia  tenuiorum),  which  on  the  death  of  any  0O<2aZV8  advanced  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  funeratidum, 
(Orell.  4107.)  Such  were  the  Collegium  ^sculapii  et  Hygioe, 
Orell.  2417,  the  Coll,  Jovis  Cerneni;  and  the  Coll,  cult,  Dianas  et 
Antinoi  ;  the  statutes  of  which  were  discovered  on  a  stone-tablet  at 
Lanuvium,  in  1816.     Mommsen,  de  Colleg,  et  Sodal,  Bom.'] 

As  the  images  of  his  ancestry  came  before  the  ledus,  so,  after  it, 
followed  the  heirs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  freedmen, 
viz.  those  who  had  just  been  manumissi  by  the  will,  with  their 

LL 
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liats  on,  to  mark  their  acquired  freedom,  pileatij  unless,  as  some 
suppose,  the  latter  preceded  the  lectus.  See  Kirchm.  ii,  7.  Besides 
these,  friends  also  and  persons  from  the  crowd  attached  themselves 
to  the  procession.  Terent.  Andr,  i.  1,  88.  But  many  only  accom- 
panied the  procession  as  far  as  the  city-gate,  where  they  left  it. 
The  shade  of  Cynthia  charges  Propertius  with  this,  iy.  7,  29 : 

Si  piguit  portas  ultra  procedere  ;  at  illud 
JuBsisses,  lectum  lentius  ire  meum. 

Not  only  the  famUy  we  dressed  in  mourning,  but  also  the 

whole  convoy,  and  even  the  lictors.    Death  itself  being  supposed 

to  be  muffled  in  black,  inXafiTmrXog  (Eurip.  Alcest.  860),  black  was 

the  colour  of  mourning  from  the  earliest  times.     Hiad.  xxiv.  94. 

So  also  of  the  Greeks  generally.     Eurip.  PJu/m,  295,  uTr^irXoc  ^aplwv 

XcvciSr,  and  339.     [Becker's  CharideSy  English  translation,  p.  295], 

and  the  custom  was  general  among  the  Eomans.   Hence,  Tacit.  Ann. 

iii.  2,  atrata  plehes,  and  Juv.  iii.  213,  pullati  proceres,  x.  245.    It 

is  mentioned  most  definitely  with  respect  to  the  women.   See  Varro, 

de  Vit,  p,  R.   [Dionys.  viii.  62.]  Tibull.  i.  3,  6,  moesti  ainvs,  and  iii. 

2,  16: 

Ossa  incincta  nigra  Candida  Teste  legant. 

It  was  not  till  under  the  Emperors  that  white  garments  were 
substituted  for  black  ones,  with  the  women.  Plut.  QucBst,  Rom, 
26 ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3,  3 : 

Hue  yittata  comam,  niveoque  insignis  amictu, 
Mitibus  exsequiis  ades  (Pietas). 

The  reason  may  have  been,  as  Kirchmann  remarks,  that  white 
robes  were,  in  common  Hfe,  replaced  more,  and  more  by  coloured 
ones,  so  that  to  dress  in  white  at  that  time  was  quite  as  much  an 
abstinence  from  the  usual  garb,  as  formerly  it  was  to  appear  in 
black  or  sombre  habiliments.  [Other  exterior  signs  of  mourning 
were,  tearing  the  garments,  especially  among  the  women ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  of  the  men.  Suet.  Co&s,  33;  Ner»  42,  veste  discisaa;  comp. 
Stat.  Theh.  iii.  125,  ix.  354;  also  laying  aside  their  ornaments. 
Liv.  xxxiv.  7,  Quid  aliudin  luctu,  quam  purpuram  atque  aurum 
deponunt  ?  qutdy  quum  duxerunt,  aumunt  {mulieres)  f  Dionys.  v.  48, 
viii.  62.  Men  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and  beard  grow;  Suet.  Oct. 
23,  harha  capilloque  summisao;  Cses.  67;  Liv.  xxvii.  34  (but  par- 
ticularly in  luctua  puhUcu8)t  and  abstained  from  dinner-parties,  the 
baths,  and  the  theatre.  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  3 :  Tiberius  atque  Augusta 
publico  abetinuere,     Cic.  ad  AU,  xii.  13.] 

The  procession  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  front  of  the  rostra, 
where  the  lectua  was  set  down.    Dion.  Hal.  iv.  40.  [xi.  39.]    Hence 
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also  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  43,  concurrantque  foro  iria  funera.  Here  tlie 
bearers  of  the  imagines  took  their  seats  cellis  curulihus,  Polyb.  vi. 
53,  9.  Usually  one  of  the  relations  mounted  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
uounced  the  laudatio  funebris,  \6yoq  tTnTaipiog,  over  the  dead.  The 
first  pei*son  of  whom  this  is  related  is  Poplicola,  who  pronounced 
the  laudatio  on  Brutus.  Plut.  9.  The  custom,  a  genuine  Boman 
one,  was  however  perhaps  of  older  date.  Dion.  Hal.  v.  17.  [ix.  54.] 
After  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased  was  ended,  the  speaker  went, 
in  a  similar  manner,  over  all  the  forefathers,  whose  imagines  were 
present,  and  recounted  their  individual  merits.  See  Polyb.  above. 
The  author  dwells  on  the  political  importance  of  these  public  recog- 
nitii^s  of  the  merits,  not  of  one  individual  only,  but  of  a  whole 
family.  Still  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  these  laudationes  did  not 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  the  speaker  would  pass  over  the 
dark  side  of  his  friend's  character,  whilst  he  described  the  brighter 
one  in  too  glowing  colours.  Hence  Oic.  Brut,  16,  His  lauclationibua 
historia  rerum  nostrarum  est  facta  mendosior ;  and  Liv.  viii.  40, 
Vitiatam  memoriam  funehribus  laudihus  reor. 

The  same  honour  might  be  paid  to  women  also,  but  only  as  a 
particular  distinction.  It  took  place  first  after  the  Gallic  war.  Liv. 
v.  50 :  Matronis  gratice  actce,  honosque  addituSy  ut  earurriy  sicut  viro- 
rum,  'post  mortem  solemnis  laudatio  esset,  Plutarch,  Camill.  8.  Lat- 
terly it  must  have  ceased  entirely,  or  occurred  very  rarely.  Oic.  de 
OrcU,  ii.  11.  The  knowledge  even  of  the  previous  instances  had 
been  lost. 

After  this  solemnity,  the  lectus  was  again  raised,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and  directed  its  course  to  the 
place  of  interment. 

The  custom  of  burying  is  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  of 
burning  (Oic.  de  Legg,  ii.  22),  and  there  were  certain  families 
which  adhered  to  it  down  to  a  late  period ;  e.  g.  the  patrician  gens 
Cornelia,  Sylla  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  it,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Plin.  vii.  54 :  veritus  talionemy 
eruto  G.  Marti  cadavere.  But  in  reality,  inhumation  always  took 
place,  even  in  the  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  grave,  the  funeral- vault  was  substituted,  in  which  was  placed 
the  cinerary. 

Both  methods  are  distinguished  in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Oic.  23) : 
Hominem  mortuum  in  Urhe  ne  sepeliiOf  neve  urito.  The  two  kinds 
of  burial  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  crematio  is  expressly 
opposed  to  the  sepultura,  if  Cicero's  explanation  be  correct.  Pliny, 
ou  the  contrary,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  understand'y  the  matter 
differently,  and  peirhaps  more  correctly,  which  is  important,  as  he 
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probably  had  Cicero's  passage  before  his  eyes.  He  says :  sepultut 
vero  intelligatur  quoquo  modo  conditus,  humatus  vera  humo  contedus. 
The  meaning  of  the  law  would  therefore  be,  that  no  sort  of  burial 
might  take  place  in  the  city,  any  more  than  burning  might ;  for 
this  latter  could  happen,  and  still  the  corpse  be  consigned  to  a  aepul- 
chrum  outside  the  city.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  seems  that  the  de- 
ceased was  frequently  buried  in  his  own  house.  [Comp.  Virg.  ^n. 
iv.  494  :  Tu  eecreta  pyram  tecto  interiore  8uh  auras  Erige.  504.  Serv. 
ad  Virg,  j^n,  vi.  152,  xi.  205.]  Isid.  Orig,  xv.  11 :  privs  quisque 
in  domo  sua  aepeliehatur,  postea  vetitum  est  legihus:  a  statement 
which  must  not  be  taken  very  generally ;  ias .  they  were  most  fre- 
quently buried  in  agro,    Liv.  vi.  36. 

Still,  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  this  prohibition :  e.  g. 
when  a  triumphator  died.  Plut.  Quosst,  Bom,  79.  [Dio.  Cass.  xliv. 
7.]  So  also  many  families  retained  the  right  of  burial  in  the  city, 
on  the  strength  of  being  descended  from  illustrious  men.  Cic.  above. 
The  vestal  virgins  also  were  an  exception,  and,  afterwards,  the 
Emperors.  Indeed,  the  law  seems  to  have  often  been  transgressed, 
and  hence  the  interdict  required  renewal. 

A  s^uUura,  therefore,  always  took  place,  even  when  the  body 
had  been  burnt,  and  hence  the  word  is  used,  in  a  general  sense,  for 
crematio  also.  See  Drakenb.  Liv.  viii.  24.  Thus  also  the  Greeks 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  xaUiv  and  Bdirruv,  Dion.  Hal.  v. 
48,  concerning  PopHcola ;  Test.  Uax,  26 ;  [Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn,  xi. 
201,  iii.  22;]  Stallb.  ad  Terent,  Andr,  i.  1,  101;  Bottig.  Vasengem, 
i.  42. 

At  no  time  were  there  universal  burial-places  for  all  classes. 
Whoever  could  afford  it,  selected  or  acquired  a  spot  outside  the  city, 
in  the  most  frequented  situation,  as  on  high- ways,  and  here  a  family- 
sepulchre  was  erected.  The  very  lowest  class  only,  viz.  slaves  and 
condemned  criminals,  had  a  common  burial-ground  on  the  Esqui" 
linus,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.    Hor..  Sat,  i.  8,  10  : 

Hoc  miserte  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo  scurrae,  Nomentauoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat :  heredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 

See  the  verses  following,  and  Heindorf's  note.  [But  on  the  Esquili* 
nus  families  of  note  were  also  buried.  Cic.  Fhil,  ix.  7.  Near  it  lay 
the  larger  piece  of  ground  for  the  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
slaves,  and  this  only  was  called]  Puticuloe  [PviicoUy  Pviilwsuli). 
The  chief  passage  is  in  Yarro,  Z*  X.  v.  5 ;  Fest.  Exc,  p.  118.  "What 
FestuB  really  wrote  can,  in  consequence  of  the  mutilated  state  oi 
the  fragment,  only  be  guessed  at.     There  the  corpses  were  either 
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burnt,  without  any  further  interment,  or  inhumed,  or  thrown  down 
unburied.  Of  course  it  was  not  an  universal  burial-place  for  slaves, 
but  only  for  the  vilia  mancipia,  [In  the  municipia  there  were 
similar  spots  inopum  funertbus  desHnatos.'] 

As  burning  the  corpse  came  very  early  into  use,  the  further 
ceremonies  at  the  humatio  are  little  known.  The  corpses  were 
either  consigned  to  the  earth  in  cojBfins,  or  placed  in  tombs  built  for 
the  purpose.  The  more  general  names  for  the  coffin  are  arcay 
[Orell.  4396;  solium,  Suet.  Ner,  50;  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  46;]  and  in 
Fulgent,  loculus ;  the  particular  one,  capulus.  That  this  word  does 
not  mean  a  bier,  feretrumy  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  Ouden- 
dorp  ad  Appul.  Met.  ^ndi.  p.  544,  capuloa  carte  et  vetuatate  semitedos  ; 
and  X.  p.  690,  cooperculo  capuU  remoto.  These  coffins  were  mostly 
of  wood,  but  also  at  times  of  more  costly  materials ;  still  the  sarco- 
phagi, as  they  are  called, — so  named  from  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  lapis  sarcophagus  (Plin.  ii.  96,  xxxvi.  17),  though  also  con- 
structed of  marble  and  other  stone, — ^must  be  considered  only  as  the 
outer  receptacle  of  the  coffin.  [Orell.  194,  4478  :  corpus  integrum 
conditum  sarcophago.  The  coffins  of  the  Scipios  were  of  stone 
(peperino),'] 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  coffins,  even  as  early  as  in  Appuleius. 
See  Macrobius,  Sat.  vii.  7. 

The  pile  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  varied  in  height,  and  in 
decoration  also,  according  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  defunct.  The  distinction  which  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JSn. 
ix.  188,  makes  between  pyra  and.rogus, — pyra  est  lignorum  congeries, 
rogus  cum  jam  ar^ere  coeperit,  is  decidedly  false,  as  is  learnt  from  the 
ordinance  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Oic.  de  Legg,  ii.  23 :  rogum  ascia  ne 
polito.  It  is  pure  chance  that  Yirgil  first  has  constituere  pyras,  and 
then  circum  accensos  decurrere  rogos :  the  poet  merely  interchanges 
the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pile  was  called 
hustum,  and  the  place  of  burning  ustrina.  The  body  was  not  always 
burnt  where  the  monument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was.  Orell. 
4383.  [Dionys.  viii.  59,  tOarpav  Iv  r(f  avr(f  x^9^V-l  Around  the 
pile  cypress-frees  were  planted.    Yirg.  JEn,  vi.  216 : 

Ingentem  struxere  pyram :  cui  fi;ondibu8  atris 
Intexunt  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupressos 
Constitutmt,  decorantque  super  fulgentibus  armis  : 

and  thereon  Servius.     The  corpse  being  placed  on  it,  odores,  i,  e. 
tus,  unguenta,  liquor es,  were  scattered,  and  garlands  and  locks  of 
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hair  thrown  upon  it.     Stat.  Silv,  ii.  1,  162,  and  more  in  detail,  v. 

1,  210,  flP. 

Quis  carmine  digno 

Exsequias  et  dona  malsB  feralia  pompoB 

Perlegat  ?  omne  illic  stipatum  examine  longo 

Ver  Arabum  Cilicumque  fluit  floresque  Sabaei, 

Indorumque  arsara  seges,  prseceptaque  templis 

Tura,  Palsestini  simul  Hebraeique  liquores, 

Coryciaeque  comas,  Cinyreaque  germina. 

[Also  comestibles,  Oatull.  lix.  VidisUs  ipso  rapere  de  rogo  coenam. 
Compare  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2,  28.]  This  was  done,  however,  not  only 
by  the  family,  but  also  by  others,  who  had  joined  in  the  procession. 
See  Eirchm.  iii.  5.  Previously  to  this,  the  dead  person  received 
another  last  kiss,  if  such  passages  as  the  following  can  be  accoimted 
a  proof  of  it.     Prop.  ii.  13,  29 : 

Oscnlaque  in  gelidis  ponas  snprema  labellis 
Cum  dabitur  Syrio  munere  plenus  onyx. 

And  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  9,  53. 

After  this,  a  loud  lament  was  again  set  up,  led  by  the  prcefica 
(see  Serv.  above) ;  Terent.  Andr.  i.  1,  102,  In  ignem  imposita  est^ 
fletur,  where  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  Greek  custom  only  is 
alluded  to.  "While  these  lamentations  were  going  on,  the  nearest 
relations,  or  one  of  them,  averting  his  face,  lighted  the  pile.  It 
probably  consisted  not  merely  of  large  logs,  but  also  of  combustible 
materials,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  rushes.  This  seems  meant 
by  Martial  (x.  97) : 

Dum  levis  arsura  straitur  Libitina  papyro, 
Dura  myrrham,  et  casiam  flebilis  uxor  emit : 

unless,  perhaps,  a  tomentum  is  to  be  understood.  Pitch,  however, 
is  expressly  named  in  an  inscription  adduced  by  Kirchmann. 

Concerning  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  that  sometimes  took 
place  during  the  burning,  see  Creuz.  Abr,  p.  263,  ff.,  where  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  explained,  and  will  not  therefore 
be  enlarged  upon. 

After  the  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  glowing  ashes  were 
quenched.    Virg.  -d&».  vi.  226, 

Postquam  collapsi  cineres  et  flamma  quievit ; 
Reliquias  vino,  et  bibulam  lavere  favillam, 

is  cited  to  show  that  this  "^as  done  with  wine,  and  Stat.  Silv,  ii.  6, 
90,  quod  tihi  Setia  canos  reatinxit  cinerea.  Both  passages,  however, 
might  be  referred  to  the  besprinkling  after  the  oaailegium,  Tibull. 
iii.  2,  19.  The  words  of  Pliny  (xiv.  12)  contain  a  more  forcible 
proof:  Vino  roguni  ne  reapergito.     It  had,  therefore,  occurred,  and 
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that  during  PHny's  time.  Add  to  this  Prop.  iv.  7,  34 :  frado  husta 
piare  cddo.  Perhaps  Tibullus,  too,  means  nothing  else ;  and  it  was 
only  in  cases  of  great  extravagance  that  not  merely  the  collected 
bones,  but  also  the  whole  rogua^  was  besprinkled  with  wine. 

The  other  succeeding  rites  are  nowhere  better  recounted  than  in 
the  very  passage  of  Tibullus  cited  above. 

PrsefatsB  ante  nieos  manes  animamque  precatsD, 

Perfusseque  pias  ante  liquore  manns, 
Pars  qu8B  sola  mei  restabit  corporis,  ossa 

IncinctsB  nigra  Candida  veste  levant ; 
Et  primum  annoso  spargant  collecta  Lyseo 

Mox  etiam  niveo  fundere  lacte  parent 
Post  heec  carbaseis  huraorem  toUere  velis 

Atque  in  marmorea  ponere  sicca  domo. 
Illuc,  quas  mittit  dives  Panchaia  merces 

Eoique  Arabes,  pinguis  et  Assyria, 
Et  nostri  memores  lacrymse  fundautur  eodem  ; 

Sic  ego  componi  versus  in  ossa  velim. 

The  poet  describes  how  he  wished  to  be  buried,  after  having  been 
changed  into  ashes,  by  Nesera  and  her  brother  (v.  15,  ff.).  He 
also  dictates  the  inscription  for  his  monument. 

The  exact  order  of  things,  as  given  by  him,  then,  is  this :  First, 
the  Manes  of  the  defunct  were  to  be  invoked :  then,  they  washed 
their  hands,  and  gathered  the  bones  into  the  lap  of  the  mourning- 
robe.  These  were  next  sprinkled  with  wine,  and,  again,  with  milk, 
and  then  dried  on  a  linen  cloth.  All  sorts  of  perfumes  were  then 
mingled  with  the  ashes.     Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3,  69  ; 

Atque  ca  cum  foliis  et  araomi  pulvere  misce, 
where  by  foliis,  perhaps  nardum  is  meant.    Huschke  ad  TibulL  i. 
3,  7,  has  denied  that  perfumed  liquids,  unguentay  liquoreSy  wew* 
poured  upon  them.     But  there  is  no  mistaking  Ovid.  Fast  iii.  661 

Mista  bibunt  molles  lacryrais  unguenta  favillae. 
[and  Pers.  vi.  34,  urnoe  ossd  inodora  dahiW] 

Bottles,  filled  with  perfumes,  were  placed  inside  the  tomb,  which, 
was  besprinkled  odoribus.  These  are  the  tear-flasks,  or  lacryma- 
tories,  so  often  mentioned  formeriy,  [Orell.  4832,  teretes  onyches  fuci 
gradlesque  alahastri,']  (See  Bottig.  Vaseng.  i.  p.  66.)  The  expres- 
sion for  this  consigning  to  the  tomb  were  condere  and  componere* 
TibuIL  supra;  Prop.  ii.  2,  35,  Tu  mea  compones  ossa,  Condere^ 
however,  is  said  properly  of  collecting  into  the  wrna,  and  componere 
of  consigning  to  the  monument.     Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3,  70 : 

Inque  suburbano  condita  pone  solo. 
Hence  the  buried  were  called  conditi,   compositif   siti,     Cic,   de 
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Legg,  ii.  22.  [Sometimes  one  urn  or  coffin  contained  the  remains 
of  two  persons,  to  indicate  their  affection,  as  in  the  case  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  children.     Consol,  ad  Liv.  162 : 

Quod  licet  hoc  certe  tumulo  ponemur  in  uno. 
Miscebor  cinerique  cinis  atque  ossibns  ossa. 

Orell.  2863,  4370,  4624.]  The  burial  being  now  completed,  the  last 
farewell  was  bid  to  the  deceased,  in  the  well-known  formulae :  awe 
anima  Candida, ;  terra  tihi  levia  sit ;  molliter  cuhent  osaa^  and  so  forth; 
and  after  those  assembled  had  been  purified  by  sprinkling  with 
consecrated  water  {lustratio),  and  the  Ilicet  had  been  pronounced, 
they  separated.  Who  performed  these  two  rites  is  doubtful.  See 
Servius  ad  Virg.  J^n.  yi.  216. 

For  some  questions  of  minor  importance,  as  cutting  off  the 
finger  of  the  corpse  before  burning,  and  the  words  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Homini  mortuo  ne  ossa  legitOy  see  Kirchm.  iii.  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial  came  the  novemdialia  or  ferice 
novemdialesj  a  sacrifice  and  funeral  repast.  Schol.  ad  Hor,  Epod. 
17,  48 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  JEn.  v.  64 ;  Paul,  and  Fest.  v.  vinum  resper- 
swm,  p.  262.  It  consisted  of  simple  dishes  {ptUtes,  partem,  merum)^ 
August.  Confess,  vi.  2 ;  ovum,  Juv.  v.  84 ;  salt  and  so  forth,  Ov. 
Fast.  ii.  628  :  although  he  speaks  of  the  Farentalia  ;  and  was  placed 
upon  the  grave.  Jul.  Obs.  112,  (xcna  Deceposita  a  cane  adesa  ante- 
quami  deliharetur,  Plut.  Crass.  36 ;  Dio.  Cass.  Ixvii.  9.  It  was  called 
ccena  feralis,  Juv.  v.  84  : 

Ponitur  exigua  feralis  ccena  patella. 

App.  Florid.  4 ;  Plin.  x.  10,  28,  ex  fwnerum  fercuUs,  See  TertuU. 
de  Test,  an.  4 ;  de  Besurr.  1 ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  27 ;  Lips,  ad 
Toe.  Ann.  vi.  5.  The  proper  Eoman  name  for  this  meal  was  not 
silicemium,  as  is  usually  supposed ;  for  notwithstanding  Donat.  ad 
Ter.  Ad.  iv.  2,  48,  coenaque  in/ertur  diis  manihus,  yet  Varro's  author- 
ity is  decidedly  against  it.  Non.  i.  235 :  Silicernium  est  proprium 
convivium  funebre  quod  senibus  exhihetur.  Varro  Meleagr.  funus 
exsequiati  laute  ad  sepulcrum  antiquo  more  silicernium  con/ecimuSy 
i.  e.  •n-fpiiiiTTPov  quo  pransi  discedentes  dicimus  alius  alii  vale.  It 
appears  then  from  Yarro  that  silicernium,  was  the  old-fashioned 
meal,  taken  near  the  grave  (hence  Servius  ad  Virg.  JSn.  v.  92, 
derives  it  from  silicoenium,  i.  e.  a  meal  near  the  grave-stone),  for 
which  purpose  triclinia  and  haUs  were  sometimes  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  monument,  as  in  that  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  at  Pompeii 
It  differed  from  the  cosna  fu/neris,  Pers.  v.  33,  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased.  In  rich  families  a  great  number  of 
guests  were  invited;    sometimes  the  whole  people  (Oic.  p.  Mur. 
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36),  or  tkey  received  &  viaceratio,  or  distribution  of  meat.  Liv.  viii. 
22,  xxxix.  46 ;  Suet.  Cass, ;  Sen.  Ep.  73.  Later,  money  was  given 
instead,  though,  the  name  visceratio  remained.  OreU.  134,  3858. 
Games  and  shows  of  gladiators  offcep.  attended  this  feast.  Liv.  xli. 
28 ;  Hor.  ScU,  ii.  2, 85 ;  Dionys.  v.  17 ;  Dio.  Cass,  xxxviii.  8,  xxxix. 
7,  xliii.  22. 

Long  after  the  faneral  th^y  testified  pious  affection  for  the 
deceased  in  various  ways.  The  Feralia  held  in  February  was  a 
general  festival  in  memory  of  the  dead;  also  called  Parentalia, 
in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Varro,  L,  L,  ii,  IS: 
Feralia  ah  inferis  et  ferendo^  qUod  ferunt  turn  epulas  ad  sepulcrum 
quibua  ju8  ibi  parentare,  Paul.  p.  85 ;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  9 ;  Ovid. 
Amor,  i.  13,  3 : 

Annua  solenni  csede  parentat  ovis. 

Oomp.  Cic.  de  Legg,  ii.  21 :  hostia  maxima  (i.  e.  the  sheep.  Paul, 
p.  126) ;  parentarey  Phil,  i.  6 ;  Ter.  de  Resur,  c.  2 ;  Testim,  an.  4 ; 
Ov.  Fast,  ii.  533;  Auson.  Parent,  proef.  Victims  were  likewise 
sacrificed,  and  food  placed  on  the  grave ;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  {profimonea),  also  with  milk, 
oil,  honey.  Orell.  642,  4415.  Lamps  (see  p.  310)  and  other  vessels 
were  put  on  it.  Prop.  iv.  5,  72 :  curto  vetvA  amphora  collo,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  26.  These  are  the  solennia  dona  or  munera,  Ov.  Fast,  ii, 
545 ;  Catull.  c. : 

Tradita  sunt  tristes  munera  ad  inferias. 

« 

But  all  this  might  be  done  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  at  the 
Feralia;  hence  parentare  is  used  generally  for  inferias  mittere, 
Orell.  642.  Mention  is  often  made  of  commemorative  banquets, 
in  most  extravagant  style.  Cic.  p,  Flacc.  38 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  86, 
243 ;  Orell.  3999,  4417.  On  the  chaplets,  see  Orell.  707 :  rosas  ad 
monumentum  deferre,  3927,  4084,  4420.  Roscb  and  escce,  i.  e.  those 
set  on  the  grave,  are  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dish.  'Plin.  xviii.  12,  30,  parentando  tUique  aasumitur  (faba). 
Funds  were  often  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  for  providing  escot 
and  roaa  on  the  other  days,  besides  at  the  Parentalia.  Orell. 
3927,  4084,  4107 ;  for  instance,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day. 
Some  beautiful  sepulchre-garlands  of  gold  have  been  found  at 
Eg^aatia.] 

The  urn<B  [or  olloRy  Orell.  4507,  4538 ;  olloe  oasuariasy  4544  ;  oUa- 
ria,  4544 ;  schola  oUarimty  4542 ;  hydriay  4546 ;  vaaceUumy  4555],  in 
which  the  bones  were  preserved,  were  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  mostly  testce,  Propert.  says  (ii.  13,  32) :  accipiat  manes 
yarmda  testa  meos :  [but  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal ;  so  of 
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porphyry,  Dio.  Cass,  bcxvi.  15 ;  rarely  of  gold  and  silver.  Eutrop. 
yiii.  5 ;  Amin.  Marc.  six.  2.]  Glass  ones  have  been  also  found  at 
Pompeii,  inclosed  in  others  of  lead.  The  nature  of  the  tombs,  both 
as  regards  external  form  and  interior  arrangements,  is  known  from 
numerous  monuments  still  extant.  See  Groro  von  Agyagf.  Wand, 
d.  Phmpeii :  the  plan  and  view  of  the  street  of  tombs,  the  ground- 
plan  and  section  of  the  tomb  of  Nsevoleia  Tyche,  and  other  monu- 
ments.* 

One  of  the  most  instructive  passages,  respecting  the  environs, 
and  means  of  protecting  the  monument,  apart  from  its  absurdities, 
is  to  be  found  in  Petron.  71,  16 :  Ut  sint  in  fronU  pedes  centum,  in 
agrum  pedes  ducenti,  Omne  genus  etiam  pomorum  volo  sint  circa 
cineres  meos  et  vinearum  largiter,  Valde  enim  falsum  est,  vivo  quidem 
domos  cvltas  esse,  non  curari  eas,  uhi  diutius  Jiahitandum  est,  et  id-eo 
ante  omnia  adjici  volo:  Hoc  monumentum  heredem  non  sequatur. 
Ceterum  erit  mihi  curoe,  ut  testamento  caveam,  ne  mortuus  injuriam 
accipiam;  prceponam  enim  unum  ex  lihertis  sepulcro  meo  custodice 
causcB,  [Orell.  4781.]  Among  the  ornaments  which  Trimalchio 
orders  from  the  lapidarius,  are  also  naves  plenis  velis  euntes,  and 
such  allegorical  reliefs  have  actually  been  found  on  cippi.  See 
Goto,  t.  6.  The  tombs  were  generally  protected  by  a  ring-wall, 
Imaceria,']  as  that  of  Nsevoleia  Tyche.  [OreU.  4373,  4498,  4509.] 
In  the  interior,  i.  e.  the  proper  cinerarium  or  ossuarium,  stood  the 
urns  in  niches,  [loculi,  loculamenta,  lecti,  solia,  Orelli,  4428.  But 
these  terms  also  denote  larger  niches  to  contain  the  whole  corpse,] 
whence  also  the  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  columba- 
rium, [OreU.  4544,  4358,  4513.]  Beside  them  were  pla<^d  lamps, 
lucernes  sepulchrales,  and  the  above-mentioned  lacrymatories.  On 
the  cippus  was  always  the  inscription,  titulus,  Ovid,  iii.  3,  77. 
[Orell.  4409,  4424.  An  immense  mimber  of  Eoman  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  preserved.  On  many  of  them  there  are 
interesting  inscriptions,  and  bas-reliefs,  indicating  the  name,  rank, 
and  family  of  the  deceased.  So  the  monument  of  the  baker,  M. 
Verg.  Eurys. ;  or  of  Gomel.  Successus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 
The  most  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  collected  by  Orelli, 
cap.  XX.  4351-4871.] 

The  proper  name  for  such  a  funeral-monument  is  monumentum, 
only  that  it  can  also  be  erected,  for  form's  sake  only,  as  a  cenota- 
phium,  Cic.  pro  Sexto,  67  :  L.  Opimius  ,  ,  ,  cujus  monumentum  ceU- 
herrimum  in  foro,  sepulcrum  desertissimum  in  litore    Dyrrliachino 


'  These  are  given  in  GelVs  Pompelann. 
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rdtctum  est,  [By  the  word  monumentum  he  does  not  mean  cenota- 
phiuniy  but  the  hasilica  opimia,  or  the  Temple  of  Concord.  HaLn. 
ad  Ci^eron,  ib.  310.]  Thus  the  beautiful  monument  of  Calventius 
at  Pompeii  is  a  cenotaphium,  without  ossuarium,  [Lamprid.  Sev, 
Alex,  63;  Cenotaphium  in  Gallia^  Bomce  aepulcrum.  But  cenota' 
phium  was  also  the  name  of  the  monument  erected  by  a  peraon 
during  his  life.  Orell.  4519,  4526,  domum  oeternam  sibi  vivus 
curavit,  Ulp.  Dig,  xi.  7,  6.]  On  other  occasions,  the  names 
aepulchrum,  hiistum,  and  even  tumulus,  are  frequently  used  as 
synonymes. 

These  observations  must  suffice,  respecting  this  very  voluminous 
subject. 

[Hitherto  no  work  has  been  written,  thoroughly  examining  this 
topic  in  a  religious  and  civil  point  of  view ;  though  much  on  that 
head  is  to  be  found  in  Kirchmann*s  work;  Gothofred.  on  Cod, 
Theod.  ix.  17 ;  and  Dirksen,  Hist,  Script,  Aug,  169.] 
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Abaci,  111,  ».  4;  190,  295 
AboUa,  422 
Acerra,  508 
•Acetabulum,  479 
Acipenser,  460 
AKpoafiara,  470 
Acta  diurna,  134,  n.  1;  185 
Actor  in  the  family,  204 
Adversitores,  214 
Ager  Falemus,  57,  n.  1 
Ahenum,  298 
Alabastrum,  305 
Al89  (in  the  House],  253 
Alea,  499 
Alec,  462 
Alveus,  388 

Alveus,  a  dice-table,  500 
Ambulatio,  405 
Arnica,  169 
Amiculum,  437 
Amphorae,  479,  488 
Ampulla,  305 
Anagnostffi,  208 
Annulus  pronubus,  170 
AntsB,  240 
Anteambulones,  213 
Antepagmenta,  240 
Antiquarii,  324 
A  pedibus  pueri,  215 
Apodyterium,  383 
Apophoreta,  468 
Apotheca,  489 
Apotheca  triclinii,  265 
Aquarii,  362 
Aquiminarium,  306 
Arabia,  144,  n.  5 
Area,  106,  n.  8 ;  297 
Area  (coffins),  517 
Arcarii,  298 
Archetypa,  17,  ».  6 
Argentum  purum  et  caelatum.  301 


Armarium,  106,  n.  8;  297,  323 

Arm-bands,  441 

Armillae,  441 

Aricia,  50 

Arra,  170 

Asellus,  459 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 
519 

Asseres,  343 

Athens,  the  place  of  education  of 
young  Romans,  197 

Atramentum  librarium,  326 

Atriensis,  205 

Atriolum,  253 

Atrium,  242 

Aurata,  459 

Aureus,  74,  n.  9 

Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage, 163 

Authepsa,  298 

Baiae,  85 ;  its  springs,  86,  n.  4 ;  luxury 

indulged  in  there,  88 
BdXavog,  282 
Ballon,  399 

Ball-play,  398 ;  different  kinds  of,  399 
Balneum  distinct  from  Thermee,  389 
Baptisterium,  375,  385 
Bastema,  349 
Bathing  utensils,  393 
Baths,  366 

of  Campania  and  Etruria,  90 

—  at  BaisB,  92,  w.  12 

at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  369 

at  Stabi®,  plan  of,  370 

for  women,  395 

public  baths  at  Eome,  391 

libraries  in  the  baths,  390 

time  of  bathing,  396 

lodgings  over  the  baths,  9'i, 

n.  12 
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Baths .  of  Nero,  painting  of  a  section 

of,  384 
Beards,  428 
Beggars,  50,  n.  20 
Bcllaria,  457 
Bcllus  homo,  24 
Benetibi,  132,  n.  11 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  1/0 
Bibere  in  lucem,  2,  u.  2 
Bibere  noraen,  131,  n,  10 
Bibliopole,  209,  334 
Bibliothecse,  323 
Bifores,  281 

jiirthday,  celebration  of,  78,  ii.  15 
Boar,  cosntB  caput,  463 
Books,  324 
Booksellers,  334 
Botularii,  465 
Botuli,  464 
Bovillee,  50 
Braccse,  423 
Branding  of  slaves,  222 
Brassica,  465 
Bread,  467 
Bulla  aurea,  183 
Burning  the  corpse,  515 
Burial-places,  516 
Bustum,  517 
Byssus,  444 

Cacabus,  298 

Gadus,  479,  488 

Cffilatura,  301 

CffiUbes,  176 

Calamistrum,  440 

Calamus,  332 

Calceare,  375 

Calceus,  424 

Calculator,  191 

Calculi,  190 

Calda,  493 

Colflarium  in  the  baths,  386 ;  a  vessel 

used  in  preparing  the  calda,  494 
Calices,  482 
Caliga,  427- 
Camcrte,  275 
Camillus  et  Camilla,  166 
Camcene,  grove  of  the,  41 
Campania,  the  springs  of,  90,  n.  8 


Candelabra,  309 

of  what  materials  they 

were  made,  312 

from  ^gina  and  Tarcn- 


tum,  313 


in  the  form  of  trees,  &c.y 


314 
Candcls,  308 
Cams,  at  dice,  500 
Cantharus,  481 
Capis,  481 
Capitium,  417 
Capo,  462 
CapsflB,  332 
Capsarii,  their  different  employments 

214,  333;  in  the  baths,  93,  fi,  14- 

373 
Capsns,  349 
Capulus,  517 
Carbasus,  444 
CariniB,  71,  n.  3 
Carpentum,  346 
Carptor,  469 
Carriages,  341 
Carruca,  348 
Cartibulum,  289 
CaryotSB,  466 
Castra  lecticariorum,  344 
Castrare  vinum,  491 
CatellsB,  440 

Catenata  taberna,  46,  n.  9 
Cathedra,  292 
Catini,  479 
Caupo,  352 
Caupona,  355 
Causia,  423 
Cave  canem,  242 
Canim  sedium,  242,  257 
Cedrus,  328 
Ceilings,  275 
Celibacy,  176 
Cellas  penariae,  265 
Cellffi  servorum,  59,  n,  4 ;  65, «.  18 , 

264 
CellsB  vinarise,  58,  n,  4 ;  487 
Cella  frigidaria,  in  the  baths.  385 
Cellarius,  205 
Cenotaphium,  506,  522 
Cerevisia,  485 
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Ceroma,  378 

Chapel,  263 

Chaplets,  496 

Charistia,  226 

Chartee  epistolares,  339 

Chests,  297 

Children,  178 

Chirurgi,  208 

Chrysendeta,  302 

Cicer,  466 

Cinerarium,  522 

Ciniflones,  217,  440 

Cippi,  622 

Circuli,  406 

Cisium,  346 

Cistelbe,  298 

Citreae,  295 

Citrus,  294 

Clathri,  277 

Clavis,  292 

Clavis  Laconica,  283 

Clavus  latus,  or  angustus,  417 

Cleaning,  implements  for,  307 

ClepsydriB,  318 

Clients,  227 

Clipeus,  387 

Clocks,  315 

Coccum,  446 

CochlesB,  461 

Cochlear,  477 

Cocula,  298 

Codicilli,  338 

Coemtio,  167 

Coena,  455 

nuptialis,  166 

pontificalis,  468 

recta,  467 

Trimalchionis,  110,  w.  1 

fetalis,  620 

Ccenaculum,  5,  n.  8 ;  267 
Ccenare  de  die,  466 

Ocenare  in  ducem,  2,  w.  2 ;  46b 
Colum,  299,  489 
Columharium,  522 
Comissatio,  124,  n,  1 
Compagus,  427 
Compedes,  221 
Compluvium,  267 
Oonclaniatio.  506 


Concuhinatus,  160 

Condere  oculos,  606 

Confarreatio,  167 

Congius,  479 

Conopiura,  306 

Conserva,  220 

Constructio  (of  books),  329 

Contubernium  of  the  slaves,  220 

Convenire  in  manum,  166,  167,  16S 

Convivia  tempestiva,  456 

Cooking  utensils,  298 

Copta,  Copta  placenta,  468 

Coquina,  264 

Corinthian  brass,  18,  n.  9 

Comua,  511 

Comua  of  the  books,  328 

Coronse,  496 

Corona  convivialis,  497 

Cors  of  a  villa,  60,  «.  5 

Cortina,  298 

Cosmetae,  male  slaves,  217 

Covinus,  347 

Crater,  483 

Craticula,  299 

Crematio,  616 

CrepidsB,  427 

Crepundia,  183 

Cribrum,  299 

Crucifixion  of  slaves,  220 

Crusta,  302 

Crustae,  302 

Crystallina,  302 

Cuba,  184 

Cubicularii,  212 

Cubicula,  260 

Cubital,  424 

Cucullus,  423 

Cueuma,  298 

Culcita,  286 

Culina,  264 

Cumerus,  160 

Cunina,  183 

Cupa,  487 

Cupboards,  297 

Cursores,  213 

Curtains,  262,  276,  30o 

Cyathus,  479 

Cybium,  459 

Cymbium,  483 
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Cypress  before  Ae  domns  fnnesta, 
508 ;  round  the  funeral  pile,  517 

Dactyliothece,  430 

Datatim  Indere,  400 

Day,  divisions  of  the,  314 

Dead,  interment  of,  505 

Decuriao  of  slayes,  203 

Decuiio,  206 

Dednctio  of  the  bride,  160 

Defratum,  486 

Delicise  of  the  ladies,  25,  ft.  16 

Delphics  (marble  tables),  111,  n.  4 

Demeosum  of  the  slaves,  218 

Designator  fnneris,  511 

Diaeta,  262 

Diapasmata,  378 

Diatreta  (diatreti  calices),  304 

DifTareatio,  175 

Diffundere  vinum,  487 

Discidium,  175 

Dispensator,  204 

Diversoriam,  or  deversorium,  353 

Divortium,  175 

Dokbra,  1,  n.  1 

Dolia,  486 

Dominium,  178 

Domo  intcrdicere,  101,  n.  3 

Domus,  as  opposed  to  insula,  231 

Dooi-s,  manner  of  fastening  the,  281 

Dormitoria,  260 

Dress  of  the  men,  409 

women,  431 

Drinks,  485 
Dulciarius,  408 

Ear-rings,  441 
Echinus,  461,  484 
Education,  183 
Edusa,  183 
Elaeothesia,  379 
Emancipatio,  181 
Emblemata,  302 
Endromis,  422 
Epichysis,  305,  480 
EpiiJoipnides,  457 
Epistolae,  338 

Ei'gastulum,  221 ;  under  ground,  59, 
n.  4 


I  Emca,  466 
Essedam,  346 

Etniria,  the  springs  of,  90,  n.  8 
Exedrae,  262 
Expnlsim  Indere,  400 

Faoes  nuptiales,  160,  163 

Familia,  its  meaning,  151,  ]o4,  198, 

rustica  and  urbana,  202 
Famuli,  199 
Farreum  (libum),  at  the  confarreatio, 

163 
Fartor,  airfuri/i;,  469 
Fasciae,  286,  424,  432 
Fatua,  460 
Fatui,  moriones,  210 
Fauces,  in  the  house,  256 
Feet,  coverings  o^  424,  438 
Fenestras,  276 
Feralia,  521 

Fercula  of  the  CflDua,  456 
Feriae  novemdiales,  520 
Feronia,  temple  of,  55 
Fibula,  433 
Fire  and  water,  ceremony  of,  at  thp 

marriage,  162 
Fires  in  Bome,  1,  n.  1 
Fish,  459 
Flabella,  438 
Flamingo,  468 
Flammeum  of  the  bride,  165 
Floors,  270 
FocaUa,  424 
FoUis,  399 
Fores,  240 
Formiae,  56 
Foruli,  323 
Forum  Appii,  52 
Frigidarium  in  the  baths,  3S6 
Fritillus,  498 
Fiontes  of  the  books,  329 
Fulcra,  290 
Fullones,  448 
Funales,  349 
Funalia,  309 
Funambuli,  210 
Fundi,  56 
Fungi,  466 
Funiculus,  308 
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Funus,  pablicum,  509;  indictiTum, 
(ilO;  ceii8oriui]i,510;  acerbum,  610 

Fnrca,  carrying  the,  panUhment  of 
slaves,  223 

Galeola,  483 

Gralltis,  biographical  notice  of,  6,  n,  8 

Games,  social,  499 

Ganenm,  355 

Gardens,  358 

Garam,  461 

Gansapa,  295,  419,  448 

GeminsB  frontes  of  the  books,  329 

Gestatio,  361 

Glass,  303,  373 

Glntinatores,  329 

Gnomon,  318 

Gobitis,  459 

Grabatos,  291 

GrflBco  more  bibere,  128,  n,  6;  130, 

M.  9 
Grassatores,  54,  n.  28 
Green-houses,  863 
Gustns,  gnstatio,  gustatorium,  456 
Guttamium,  306 
Gnttus,  305,  480 
Gymnastic  exercises,  399 

Hair,  428,  439 

Halteres,  404 

Harpastum,  403 

Hats,  423 

Head,  coYerings  for  the,  423 

Heredipetae,  74,  n.  8 

HexacUnon,  108,  n.  11;  474 

Hexaphoron,  344 

Hippodromus,  361 

Holoserica,  442 

Honey,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 

467 
Horariura,  320 
Horologia  solaria,  318 
Horologiam,  320 
Hortnlanus,  359 
Hospites,  226 
Household  utensilB,  285 
House,  the  Roman,  230 
Homatio,  517 
Hydromeli,  484 


Hypocaustum,  278 
HypogsBa,  267 

latraliptsB,  208 

Illumination  of  towns,  81,  fi.  19 

Imagines  majorum,  15,  511 

clypeatsB,  16,  «.  4 

Imbrices,  269 
Imitatio  ruris,  67,  n.  21 
Impluvium,  64«  ft.  13  ;  257 
Incitega,  484 
Indumentum,  437 
Indusium  or  intusium,  416 
Infidibula,  299 
Inns,  351 
Instita,  433 
Instrumentum,  285 
InsuIsB,  5,  ».  8;  232 
Interjungere,  51,  ».  22 
Interula,  432 
'IirvoXi^rie,  382 

Janitor,  211 

Janitnx,  211 

Janua,  240 

Jecur  anseris,  462 

Jentaculum,  452 

Jugum,  164 

Jus  lati  olavi,  105,  n,  5 

Jus  osculi,  226 

Justa  facere,  506 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  177 

Kitchen,  264 
KorraPoe,  504 

Labrum,  306,  388 

Lacema,  420,  444 

Lacertus,  459 

Laconicum,  386 

Lacrymatories,  519 

Lactarius,  469 

Lactuca,  456,  465 

Lacunaria,  275 

Laena,  422 

Lampadaria,  313 

Lamps,  lucenuB,  809 ;  tridinares  &na 
cubiculares,  310;  polymixi,  810;  ie« 
pulcrales.  310. 521:  in  the  baths,  372 
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Lances,  479 
Lanipendia,  448 
Lapis  specularis,  277,  342 
LaqQearii,  276 
Lararimn,  263 
Lar  TialiSy  49 
Lasanmn,  298 
LatenuD,  314 

Laternazii,  lampadarii,  215 
Latrina,  265 
Laodatio  funebris,  515 
LaratriDa,  389 
Lebes,  298,  306 

Lectica,  34 ;  aperta,  342 ;  with  win- 
dows and  shntters,  342;    when  it 
first  oeme  into  fashion,  345 ;  f  nne- 
bris,  513 
Leoticarii,  213 

Lecti  triclinares,    snmmus,    medius, 
imns,  rank  of  the  places  upon  them, 
470 
Lectores,  208 
iLectns,  285 

^jcctos,  geniaUs  or  adversas,    247; 
cobicularis,    290 ;     lucnbratorius, 
291 ;  fimebris,  508 
Legs,  coverings  of  the,  423 
Legnmina,  452 
LentiscQS,  122,  n.  20 
Lepesta,  483 
Lepns,  465 
Letter,  338 
Levana,  183 
Lex  Oppia,  345 
Libation,  132,  n,  12 
Liberalia,  197 
Libitinarius,  507 

Librarii,  209 ;  for  the  library,  324 ; 
a  stndiis,  32,  ft.  4 ;  ad  manum  or  ab 
epistolis,  339 ;  as  bookbinders,  331; 
as  booksellers,  335 
Library,  322 
Libri,  325 
Libripens,  71,  ».  4 
Licinus,  71,  n.  2 
Licita  oonsuetndo,  169 
Lighting,  manner  of,  308 
Ligula,478 
Limen,  240 


Linen,  443 
Linostema,  444 
Lintea,  395 
Linnm,  444 
Literati,  208 
.Lixiyinm,  449 
Locnli,  298 
Lomentnm,  379 
Lora,  486 
Lncemie,  309 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there- 
on, 95 ;  oysters  therefirom,  461 
Lucus  Camoenarum,  41,  «i.  2 
Ludere  par  impar,  504 
Ludi  magistri,  191 
Ludiones,  210 
Ludus  duodecim  scriptorum,  502 

latrunculorum,  502 

Lunula,  426 
Lupanaria,  91 
Lupus,  459 
Lustratio,  183 

of  the  corpse,  520 

Lychnuchi,  309 

pensiles,  314 

Lycoris,  83,  ».  24 

MsBuiana,  268 

Magister  conyivii,  126,  n.  2 

Malluvium,  306 

Mamillare,  432 

Manali8,.306 

Mancipia  Tiliora,  201 

Mandne,  303 

Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  350 

Mantelia,  476 

Manus,  in  manum  esse,  156 

MappsB,  476 

Marble,  the  different  kinds  of,  16^ 

ft.  5 
Marriage  among  the  Bomans,  155 
Matella,  300 
Materfamilias,  168 
Matrimonium  justum  et  non  jnstum, 

155 
Matrona,  168 
Meals,  451 
Mediastini,  215 
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Medici,  207 ;  their  estimation  among 
the  Romans,  207;  ab  oculis,  etc., 
208 

Melimela,  364 

Membrana,  326,  329 

Men,  dress  of  the,  409 

Mena,  459 

Mensse  citrese,  294 

laniarise,  296 

secundae,  456 

Meracius  bibere,  129,  «.  7 

Merenda,  454 

Merum  bibere,  129,  «.  7 

Miliariura,  298 

Mimi,  210;  at  funerals,  611 

Minerval,  195 

Minium,  15,  n.  2 ;  327 

Minturnae,  56 

Mirrors,  296 

Mi(rea»  fivafiova  (rvfAnoraVf  4,  n,  4 

Mistarium,  483 

Mitra,  440 

Mixing  of  the  wine,  28,  n,  7 

Molse,  265 

Monilia,  440 

Monopodia,  294 

Monnmentmn,  522 

Moriones,  210,  470 

Mosaic  work,  271 

Moss  in  the  impluvium,  64,  fi.  13 

Mugilis,  459 

Mulleus,  427 

Mullus,  459 

Mulsnm,  457,  493 

Mursena,  459 

Murex,  460 

Muria,  461 

Murrhina  vases,  304 

Musiyum,  271 

Mustum  calcatum,  486 

Nsenia,  511 
Nani,  210 
Nanus,  300 
Nardinum,  378 
Nassitema,  306 
Necklaces,  441 
Negotiatores,  206 
Nisrht,  its  divisions,  314 


Nitrum,  449 

Nodus,  439 

Nomendator,  212 

Nomina  bibere,  131,  n,  10 

Notarii,  33,  n.  4 

Novemdialia,  520 

Numidae,  213 

Numidian  hens,  60,  ft.  6 

Nuncii,  215 

Nnndina,  a  Goddess,  183 

NundinsB,  days  of  the  lustratio  and 

dvoiiaOtaia,  183 
Nuptiae,  159 
Nutrices,  189 

Obices  pessuli,  282 

Obsonator,  469 

Octophoron,  344 

Ocularii,  208 

Odores  on  the  corpse,  617 

(Eci,  261  .- 

(Enophorus,  438 

Olera,  462 

Olives,  366,  467 

OUa,  298 

Olus,  466 

'OvofjiaOfffla,  183 

Opisthographa,  328 

Opus  sectile,  271 

Orbes  citrei,  474 

Orcae,  488 

Ordinarii,  204 

Omatrices,  216 

Ossilegium,  618 

Ostiarius,  2,  211 

Ostium,  240 

OstresB,  460 

Pacta,  171 
Paedagogi,  188 
Psennla,  418 
Paganica,  399 
Palaestra,  406 
Palimpsestufl,  328 
Palla,  434 
Palumbi,  62,  ».  10 
Palus,  404 
Papyrus,  326 
j  Paragaudtt;,  446 
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Parasitas,  211 

Parchment,  326 

Parentalia,  521 

Par  impar  ludere,  604 

Paropsides,  479 

Passer,  459 

Pastilli,  468 

Patagium,  435 

Patere,  481 

Paterfamilias,  153 

Patibulum,  223,  281 

Patina,  299,  461,  479 

Patria  potestas,  178 

Pavimentum  sectile,  270 

Pecten,  461 

Pectinata,  268 

Peculium  of  the  slaves,  219 

Pedisequi,  212 

Pellex,  169 

Pellis,  342 

Pelorides,  460 

Pelvis,  306 

Peniculi,  307 

Pergulse,  268,  365 

Peristylium,  259 

Pero,  426 

Pessulus,  282 

Petasus,  423 

Petauristae,  210 

Petorritum,  348 

Pheasants,  61,  ».  8 ;  462 

Phimus,  498 

Phialse,  481 

Phoenicopterus,  463 

Pica  salutatrix,  240 

Pigeons,  61,  n,  9;  462 

Pik,  299,  390 

Pila  trigonalis,  402 

Pileatus,  122,  n.  46  ;  201 

Pilentnm,  347 

Pilaus,  423 

Pinacotheca,  263 

Piscina  in  the  Baths,  375 

Piscinae,  or  vivaria  piscium,  460 

Pisticam,  242 

Pistores,  452,  468 

Pistrinum,  265 

Plagte,  342 

Plumarius.  288 


PlumatsB  vestes,  288 

Pluteus,  291 

PociUatores,  470 

Pocula  grammatic/a,  483 

Podia,  267 

Pollinctor,  507 

Polubrum,  306 

Pompa,  510 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  baths  of 
369 

Popina,  354 

Porca  praecidanea,  506 

Porcelli,  468 

Porcus  Trojanus,  121,  n.  15 

Porrom  sectile  et  capiUtum,  466 

Porta  Capena,  47,  65 

Porta  Metia,  223 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  classes, 
77, «.  14 

Post,  between  Rome  and  the  pro- 
vinces, 99,  n,  2 

Postes,  240 

Posticum,  242 

Potina,  183 

Praaco,  201,  509 

Praefectus  vigilum,  1,  ft.  I 

Praefericulum,  306 

Prsefica,  311 

Praoficac,  511 

Praegustatores,  470 

Prandium,  454 

Priapus,  468 

Procurator,  204 

Procus,  170 

Professio  of  children,  484 

Programmata,  44,  n.  8 

Promulsidare,  478 

Promulsis,  456 

Promus,  205 

Pronubse,  160,  166 

Psilothrum,  429 

Pueri  patrimi  et  matrimi,  160 

Pugillares,  338 

Puis,  452 

Pulvini,  111,  ft.  3;  garden-borders 
360 

Pumiliones,  210 

Purple  garments,  447 

Pyrgus,  498 
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Quadrantal,  479 
Qnales-quales,  216 

Beiatives  of  a  Roman  familia,  227 

Relics,  18,  fi.  8 

Bemancipatio,  176 

Bepagula,  283 

Bepositoria,  478 

Bepotia,  166 

Bepudiam,  171,  175 

Bestes,  286 

Beticulam,  440 

Rheda,  348 

Bhodian  hens,  60,  n.  7 

Bhombus,  459 

Rhytium,  483 

Bicinium,  438 

Rings,  429 ;  not  taken  off  the  corpse, 

506 
Rogtts,  517 
Bosaria,  362 
Roses  for  chaplets,  497 
*Fvrov  (drinking-horn),  483 

Saccus  Tinarius,  490 
Sacrarium,  263 
Salinum,  479 
Salutatio  matutina,  227 
Salutigeruli  pueri,  215 
Salve  on  the  threshold,  240 
Sandapila,  513 
6apa,  486 
Sarcophagi,  617 
Sartago,  299 
Savo,  56 
Scabella,  294 
Scamna,  294 
Scaphium,  395 
Scapi  cardinales,  241 
Scarus,  460 

Scholae,  in  the  baths,  388 
Schools,  186 
Scimpodium,  291 
Scirpus,  308 
Scobis,  122,  n.  18 
Scopae,  122,  n,  18 ;  307 
Scissor,  469 
Scribae,  209,  324 


Scrinium,  323,  332 
Scyphus,  481 
Sedile,  292 

Sella,  292 ;  gestatoria,  343 
Semicinctium,  432 
Sepultura,  516 
Sera,  281 
Seriae,  487 
Serica,  442 
Sericaria,  443 
Sesterces,  their  value,  295 
Sextarius,  479 
Shell-fish,  460 
SigiUa,  302 
Sigma,  474 

Silentiarii  in  the  familia,  206 
Silicemium,  520 
Siligneus,  467 
Silk,  for  dresses,  442 
Simpulum,  305,  480 
Simpuvium,  306,  480 
Sindon,  444 
Sinnessa,  56 
Sinus  (of  the  toga),  413 
Siphones,  1,  n.  I 
Situlus,  300 
Slave-family,  198 
slave-dealers,  venalitii,  20O 
price  of  slaves,  201 
number  of  slaves,  203 
names  and  classes,  204-17 
position  and  treatment,  217 
punishment,  220 
their  apartments,  264 
Smegmata,  378 
Social  Games,  499 
Solaria,  267 
Solarium,  318 
Solese,  424 
Solium,  293,  388 
Solum,  270 
Sordidati,  105,  n.  4 
Sparsiones  in  the  theatre,  46,  ft.  8 
Specularia,  277,  342 
Sphaeristerium,  406 
Spina,  160 

Spoils  on  the  doors,  8,  n,  9 
Spoliatorium,  372 
Sponda  orciniana,  513 
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Sponda  and  platens  on  fhe  lectns,  291 
Spongiffi,  307 
Sponsalia,  170 
Sportellse,  230 
Sportiila,  228 
Stemmata,  15,  ».  3 
Stibadium,  474 
Stola,  433 
Stork,  463 
Stragula  Testis,  287 
Street-lighting  at  Rome,  80,  n.  19 
.  Strigiles,  393 
Strophium,  432 
Stmctor,  469 
Subsellia,  294 
Subserica,  442 
Subncula,  416 
Sudatio,  386 
Snggrunda,  269 

Snlphuratee  institor  mercis,  44,  n,  1 
Snmen,  464 
Supellex,  285 
Superstitions  of  the  ancients,  118,  n. 

12 
Suppams,  417 
Suppromns,  206 
Snspensurse,  386 
Symphoniaci,  210,  470 
Synthesis,  Testis  ccenatoria,  420,  444 

TabellsB,  332,  339 

Tabellarii,  339 

Tabemffi,  46,  n,  9 ;  266 
of  the  librarii,  335 
of  the  tonsores,  429 
diTersorise  or  meritorite,  354 

Tables,  294 

Table-utensils,  476 

Tablinum,  254 

Tabula,  190 

Tabula  lusoria,  502 

Tabulae  nuptiales,  164 

Tsedee,  308 

TaH,  499 

Tecta,  269 

Tegulse,  269 

Templum  Feroniee,  55,  n.  Zl 

Tepidarium,  385 

Terracina,  56 


Tessarse,  227,  499 
Testum,  299 
TextrinSB,  289 
Textrinam,  448 
Thalassio,  161 
Thericnleum,  481 
ThermsB,  389 
Thermopolium,  355 
Tibicines,  511 
Tinse,  488 
Tintinnabula,  241 
Tirocinium  fori,  193 
Titulus,  of  the  books,  329 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  200 

of  the  imagines,  16,  n,  4 

of  the  tomb,  522 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  48S 
Toga,  408 

introduced  by  the  Etruscans,  409 

its  form,  410 

modes  of  adjusting  it,  411 
Toga  meretricum,  435 
Toga  Tirilis,  when  adopted,  196 

why  libera,  197 
Toga  pretexta,  183,  409 

picta,  288 

Togam  mortni  sumunt,  507 
ToUere  liberos,  183 
Tomacula,  464 
Tomentum,  286,  517 
Tomus,  330 
Tonsor,  428 
Tonstrinse,  75,  428 
Tooth-picks,  128 
Torus,  286 
Topiarii,  359 
Toralia,  290,  477 
Toreuma,  304 
Toreutse,  19 
Transenna,  278 
Trapezophorae,  296 
Trichorum,  269 
Tridinares  serTi,  469 
Triclinia,  261,  469 

the  lecti,  471 

rank  of  the  different  places,  472 

position  of  the  host,  473 
TricUniarcha,  469 
Trientes,  480 
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Trigon,  402 

Tripods,  297 

Triamphator,  8,  ft.  9  ;  184,  516 

TrimnTiri  capitales  et  nocturni,    1, 

n,  1 
TruUse,  299 
Trulleum,  306 
TnbaB,  611 
Tubera,  466 
Tunica  recta  or  regilla,  164 

of  the  women,  432 

of  the  men,  416 
Turdus,  463 

Turres,  61,  «.  9 ;  66,  «.  1 
Tnrtnres,  62,  w.  10 
Tutulus,  440 

Ulva,  286 

Umbellae,  438 

Umber,  463 

Umbilicus  of  the  books,  328 

Umbo  of  the  toga,  414 

Umbrae,  112,  «.  6  ;  474 

Unctorium,  379 

Unguentarium,  394 

Urceoli  ministratorii,  488,  495 

Urceus,  300 

Uma,  299,  479 

Umse,  521 

Ustrina,  517 

Usurpatio  trinoctii,  169 

Usus,  168 

Uxor,  168 


Va^tanns,  184 

Valv8B,  278,  281 

Varronis  inventum,  29,  «.  3 

Yasa,  300 

Vas  potorium,  395 

Vegetables,  465 

Vela  in  the  theatres,  45,  n,  8 
house,  252,  277,  306 
on  the  carriages,  342 

Velarii,  276 

Ventralia,  424 

Venus,  or  Venerens, 


VernsB,  202 
Versipelles,  120 
Vera,  299 
Vespillones,  507 
Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  300* 
Vestem  mutarc,  417 
Vestes  stragulaB,  287 
Vestiarii,  448 
Vestibulum,  237 
Via  Appia,  39  ;  62,  n.  35 
Viator,  55,  n,  30 
Vicarius,  204 
Vigiles,  1,  «.  1 

Villa  rustica,  plan  of,  58,  n.  4 
rustica  et  pseudo-urbana,  dis- 
tinction between,  58,  n,  3 
Villicus,  359 
Violaria,  362 
Viridarii,  362 
Visceratio,  521 
Vitelliani,  338 
Vivaria  piscium,  460 
Volema,  364 
VolsellBB,  429 
Vulgares,  211 
Vulnerarii,  208 
Vulva,  464 

Walls,  272 

Warming,  method  of,  278 

Window-gardens,  365 

Windows,  276 

Wine,  485 

process  of  making  it,  486 

doliare,  or  de  cupa,  487 

process  of  clearing  it,  489 

colour,  491 

the  different  sorts,  492 

how  mixed,  493 
Women,  their  position,  152 

dress  of  the,  431 

Words  of  abuse,  76,  «.  13 

_[,.XjBtus,  360 

Zythuit/^f%^ 
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